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ERRATA. 

Owfag u» consideration* of time it w;u» fomnl necessary to publish 
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number of errata resulted. A list of these is given below, and at the same 
time aa apology is offered to the author for their presence. 
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166, hist line but 10, for 'nk’umak’umEp read 'ukYnnakumEp 
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„ 169, line 28 .for both over “ there ” read both ** theru ” or “ yonder.' 
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M ,, 10. „ hyphen in nE*-<iat l. 

.. ,, t, 19 .for cik£n-£m read cikRn-ftni. 
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„ 178, line 8, read cik’uetne. 

.. ., „ '22, for cikiilRp read eikstomkulap. 

„ „ last two lines for ... 0’ read . . . o. 

„ 175, line 19, for kn0<| read kwd«|. 

„ „ „ 16, „ hutc’mn read tptle’uui. 

* 176, „ 22, ,. ne read tie. 


82, „ -En wii read Kn-wfi. 
line live from hottom : for tefik* . . . read tc&k* 

177, line 12, for zoke. . . read zoke . . . 

„ 12 from end, for n’zKh&ka read n’zKhiOtH. 

„ lust but one, for ro-itc read royitc. 

178, line 1,/or ue-tlos read ue-tlO. 

„ 9, „ tzaqSlaca read tzaqilluca. 

i. m 11, h teunamteatwe read tcuuaiulcunac. 

„ 13, „ moliic read motac. 

„ m 15, „ skukumeil read skukuniuit. 

„ „ 35, n Kit . . . read KtL 

179, „ 1, „ te read tc. 

•• .. 1, ., Skaiyaiu read Skaiyam. 

•> 7, „ rdit-e read roit-e. 

u - 9. * skiliimqa read 3kflami|a. 

.. „ 15, „ cickwoza „ eickwoza, 

.. „ 17. Ti read Ti. 

.. „ 23 , „ mlkEna read ceilksna 

,. „ 29, „ patu’cKm atl read pam'cEmutl. 

- hist but one, for atouq Ernie „ ataoqEnao. 

180, line 7, for ku'mk'amaza read k'umk'amuzu. 

t. 17, „ IcEaluna reoel tcR alann. 
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Page 180, line 29, for ue ties read nt -tlos. 

„ ,, rwotnEm read zwdtnnu. 

„ Ecmlcite „ Ecmi'cito. 

„ „ 3.1, „ aith read aitl. 

„ „ „ „ . . ,’u-etac read . . . 'n-etac. 

„ „ 35, mfoilc read mi'cito. 

„ „ last but one, for Skafyam read Skalyara. 

181, „ 5, for Hkwutcitca reiui skwdtcltea. 

M „ 5, „ tKkokaun ruul tE kokuua. 

„ rt It, .. ecitken-eha read ecit ken-elm. 

„ n 21. „ Aina read A'ma. 

„ „ 29, ,. tcipKimc read tcfpKnac. 

.kftenae „ ki'ujnuc. 

,. last but one, for cfckwfizca read cl'ekwOzca. 

182, line 3, for cfta read oflu. 

,, „ 11, „ miil-towet read maiHOwCL 

„ last but four,/or Ofiaio „ Qoaic. 

183, line 21, for eyukiyuktca „ ovu . , . 

„ „ Untoo ixael (Jntoo. 

.Anm h A'ina. 

„ 25, „ ne-kutla read nu-kfitla. 

,. „ last Imt one for p&kem recul peEkom. 

1( M M „ alsuqEuac read atauqKimc. 

184, line 3, for Enau'wic read Itian'wae. 

8, ,, cyukiydktca recul oyu . . . 

184, „ 14, delete by. 

„ » 19. for rfpaca read ri'paca. 

,, „ 25, „ Iflina „ li'lina. 

„ „ 27. „ teuntens read tC unless. 

.. „ 31, ., tcfoquo m tce'oqao. 

.. .. 31. .. €hn-td „ olia-t4 

7. „ kwiinac „ kvrinae 

9, „ QaftleBc „ Qal* tlcKe. 

19, „ cickwozcu „ ctckwoxca. 

21. ., tcftuq „ tcftuy. 

1(5 from end. for tlketl rend tlkatl. 

14 „ „ kwocu „ kwacu. 

12 ., .. . yoi* 2 - 

6 „ „ etl-wiV , „ etl-w6-. 

I, for stetlo read stlotlo. 

3, .. xehootc* read sehdotca. 

5, „ k’wok.. read k wok .. 

13, „ kwmkwalflt read kwakwaluL 
., „ 16, „ ... palocEc .. pdlOcBc. 

„ „ 17, .. kwalut-. kwnldlr... 

„ ' » 21. .. hoi-cu „ hoi-cfi¬ 
ll) 1. ,. 9. „ tCEatXmeEQa „ teEa tEroeKQa. 

„ 15, „ Aina read Auia and insert kwa after Amo. 
200, „ 9. „ slikEuiaiwe read tfikKm&uwaa. 
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2nd col., 


Page 206, bottom of page, for katcih reail katcik. 
i* it » „ ofckwax „ cfckwoz. 

„ 207, line 4, for ’ntcfckwaz read 'ncfckwOz. 

,. 208, 1st eoL, line 3 ,/or natclEken read nitclEken. 
u „ » 26, . k-dqweBq... read k’fiqweEq. 

.. .. „ „ 27, „ tcuk*len meakatl read tcuk 'lecm meakatl. 

6 from bottom delete (on a mat). 

9, for t'lukflcfluk read t'lukt'letlok. 

15, „ teokezuks „ tcdkEznka. 

16, „ testa ,, tcstcu. 

10, „ n'anawoo- „ n'anawac. 

24, „ kotzun read kdtzun. 

12, read ’miiekel ... 

7 from bottom read 'nk lak'amin. 

11, for from read of. 

18 from bottom read nuk *nelrwaz. 

20, for dine read dive. 

3 from bottom for tlmetiq read temeuq. 

5, for tcuk - read tcuk*. 

8. „ tEin tafit read tEm tnft. 

14, „ ktEkslOtl „ ke'lkxldtL 
2, „ skaiiyuq „ akafyuq. 

10, „ QektiaRmin read QekwEmiu. 

10, read p'in’t-tlkan. 
last line for ctlum read cluin. 

23 

H ft M 

5 from bottom, for tzfztyuzkst read tzfztznzkst. 
10, place bracket before neu. 
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1889 Howdeu, Robert. Esq.. M.A., M.B., F.ILS.E. Prof. of Anatomy, Durluuu 
University, 14 Baedou Terrace, Newcastle-on-Tyne 

1896 Howorth. .Sir Henry H.. K.CT.E, D.C.L, F.R.S., F.S.A.. 30 Collingham 

Blare, EaiT a Court. (T) 

1879 Hflgel, IUtron A. von, 53 Barton Boad, Cambridi/e. (1) 

1885 Hurst, Walter, Esq., lLSc.. Kxrkgatc, Tadcaster, York*; 731 Green Street, 
Augusta, Georgia, USA. 

1898 Hutchinson. Rev. H. Neville, 94 Belton* Boad, Mamjutead, N. W. 


1898 lies, George, Esq.. 5 Brunswick Street, Montreal, Canada. ( *) 


1863 Jackson, Henry, Esq.. Lilt.lL M.A.. Regius Professor of Greek, Trinity 
College, Cambridge. (*> 

1905 Jacob, Major H. F„ Dhalolu, Aden. 

1872 Jeaflreson, W. J., Esq.. M.A. 

1869 Jeffery, F. J., Esq. (•) 
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1902 Joyce, T. A., Esq., M.A., F.Z.S., Skckktary. British .1 fitter, h, W.C. (5§) 

1905 Joyce, T. Heath, Esq., " Freshfonl," Bromleg, Kent. 


1879 Keane, A. H.. Esq., B.A.. LLI>_, L’orr. Member Italian Soc. An lit rep., 
79 Broadknrtt Garden*, South Hampstead, N. IF. (1) 

1890 Keith, A., Esq., M.D., K.R.C.S., 40 Leigh Bond. Highbury Park, N, 

1805 Kincaid, Major-General \V„ Messrs. Alexander Fletcher <£• Co., St. Helen s 
Plnee, Bishopsffote Street, JS.C. 

1903 Kirkaldy, I). I>„ Esq., St. AW*, Wimbledon. 

190o Kirkahly, G. W„ Esq., F.HS., l)ept. of Agriculture and Forestry, Honolulu 

1891 Kitts. Eustace John, Esq., 51 Norton Road, Hoce, Susse.c (•) 

1895 Klein, L IV IVnumont, Esq., IXSc., 6 Gloucester Terrace, Regent's pork. N W. 
1902 Klciss, Cecil I’., Esq., Johore Bohru, rid Singapore, 

18X1 Knowles, W. J„ Esq., Hixton Plnct, Bedlyme.no, Co. Antrim. (1) 

1893 Ko, Paw Sein, Es|., 2 latter Street, Rangoon , Burundi. 

1904 Kyllmann. «»., Esq., 10 James Street, Haymarket, IF. 


189.1 I toaster, • 1. <!., Esq.. KeJmorah Ifoll, Northamptonshire, (•) 

1899 Lang, Andrew, Esq., 1 Marloe* Road, Kensington, IF. (f) 

1905 Urge, R, Kminott, Esq., 1 Ferula m Buildings, Graf* Inn, IF.C 
1888 law, Walter \V„ Esq., Scarborough, New York, I'N.A. (•) 

1885 Lawrence. R, Eaq., “ Boo neath," Westbounw Groce, Westdifr-on-Sea, Kster. (*) 
1899 Lawrence, George Fabcau, Esq., 7 Went Hill, Wandsworth, S. W. 

1902 Luyurd, Miss Nina F„ " Rookwood? Fonnereaii Road, Ipswich. (1) 

1901 Lee, I). Carton, Esq. 

1904 Unimx, IX. Esq., M.D., 144 NcthergttD, Dundee. (•) 

19<)1 Lett*. C, Esq., 8 Bartlett's Building*, Hotbom Cirrus. K.C. 

1866 A. L. Esq., F.C.A., VlCB-l'nniliEjrr, 54 Highbury Hill, N. (•* 3) 

1893 Ungman, Charles Jantes. Esq., M.A.. 27 NorfolkSquare, IF. (•) 


1884 Mundistcr. Alexander. Eaq.. AI.1X, F.K.S., lessor of Anatomy in the 
I mvenuty of Cambridge, Vick-Pbksidrkt. •» Torriadtdef Camhrldat t«S. 
1904 McColloclt, Major .1., B.A.M.C.. 08 Victoria Street, S. IF. 

1900 MclVugnl), William, Esq.. M.A.. Woods End, Fwemnbe Hill Oxford 

1901 Mare, A.. Esq., All Saints' fudge. Btaekwoto- Hon,* ( > 

im M„Over. D«W lUadJl, M.A.. Wfe, K.R.,i.s., „ M 

(difton, near Rrtsiol; Worcester College, Oxford. («) 

190} Mackay. J., Esq., M Craig-ard,” Fnrelife Road, Bradford 
«899 Maclagan, K C., Esq., M.l)., 5 Coates Crescent, FdiMogh. 
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Iload, Oxford. (*) 

1902 Murtiu, E. F.. Esq., &ko>uli Lighterage Co.. SrkoiuU, I Vest Africa. (%f 

1868 Martin. Sir Bichunl lliddulph, Bart., M.A., FJi.UA, VtCK-l'KKsimuiT, 

Orrrburg Court, T> wkahurg ; 10 Hill Street, W. f*5§) 

1905 Martin. 11. If.. Esq., M.I>., 12 North Terrace, Adelaide, South Australia. 

1894 Maudsluy, A. P., Esq., F.lMf.S., o2 Mont fie tier Square, h'nighlsbridge, & IF. (1) 
1902 Minkin, Miss A. M. 1’., 12 flrganstone Mansion*. York Street, Partisan 
Square, IF. 

1881 Meldola, Kuplutel, Ksq.. F.1LS., F.II.A&,F.C'A, F.I.C., Professor of Chemistry 

iu the Finsbury Technical College, < 'ity ami tiuilds of .. Ion Institute, 

6 Brunswick Square, H r .C. (*5) 

1904 Holland, Frnuk, Esq.. if‘pika. Northern JUaulesia. 

1877 Messer. A. B., Esq., M.D., Inspector-General of Hospitals and Fleet, 
“ Kinglune,” Carlisle Hoad, Eastbourne. t) 

1901 Mitchell, A., Esq.. ALL)., ALU , 87 Urgent Street, If'. 

190o Mitchell, AV., hstj., 11.A., Christ's College, Cambridge. 

188.) Aloloney, Sir U. Alfred, K.C.M.tr., l.ll.tl.S., /ngiitrslone Hall, fi*/. 

1870 Morrisou, AYulter, Enq., ALL, 77 Cromwell flood, S. IF. ( # ) 

1894 Mortimer, J. IL, Esq., Driffield, Yorks. 

1885 Mnnro. R, Esq., ALA., ALP., I.LI)., FJLS.K, 48 Manor Place, Edinburgh. ) 

1871 Murray, Adam, Esq., F.GA (•) 

1905 AlnsgruVe, .L. Ksq., M.D., Bute Professor of Aiuttuniy, The f'nietrsilg, 

St. Andrews, N.B. 

1875 Alusprutt, Edmund K„ Esq., F.C.S.. Scnforth Halt, Seaforth, near LiecrpooL 
1896 Myeiw, C. S., Ksq., ALA.. \LI>„ Cains College, Cambridgi ; “Melrose,” Grange 
flood, Cambridge, ) 

1892 Myrvs, ,1. L, Ksq., ALA., F.S.A., F.B,(I.S., Curr. Alember Anthrop. Sue., Paris, 
Christ Chareh, tbfonl ; 1 Norb am Gardens, OrfortL (*1) 

190:! A lyres, Aliss .1. I., « <> L. My re*, Ksq., 1 Xorham Garden.*, OocfonL (•) 

1898 Newton. Win. M„ Esq.. 96 Wood Street, E.C. 

1906 «>ke. Alfred William, Esq.. 11.A., LL.AL, F.U.&, F.L.S., 8 Cumberland finer, 

Southampton ; 82 Denmark Villas, ffore. 

1905 Uldtuun, AV. U., Esq., 77 Bruton Hill, S. IF. 

1869 Opport, Dr. (i., Professor of Sanscrit. Bdfowdnute 55, Berlin. (1) 

1904 Orr, Captain C. AV. J., ILA., F.RO.R, Zaria, Northern Nigeria. 
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190P. Partridge, Charles, jun.. Esq.. M.A., F.S.A., F.R.6.S., I>istrict Commissioner 
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1891 Paterson, Professor A. M., M.l>„ Anatomy Brjmrtment, The University, 
Liverpool. 
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1902 Pearson, Prof. Karl, F.H.S., Uuirmity College, Loiulon; 7 Well Road, 
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1902 Pcele, W, (’.. Esq.. Dormington. Shrewsbury. 
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1900 Petrie, W. M. Flinders, Esq., D.C.L, LUX, F.R.S.. F.U.A.. Professor of 

Egyptology, University College, Gower Street, W.C. (1§| 

1904 Petrncnchino, L D., Esq., 4 Clive Ghat, Calcutta. 

1898 Plowden, Sir H. Meredyth, Leiniicartlitu, Herrfordxh irt. 

1868 Price, 1. (t. Hilton. Esq. F.S.A., F.GJ5., F.ILGA, 17 ColUngham Ganlens, 
.S’. IF'. (Y) 

186P. pusev, s. R It. Ikmverie, Esq., F.It.(iF>„ 35 a South A udby Street, IF .; Putty 
House, Fariugtlon, Berks. 

1891 Pye, ltnndnll H.. Keq„ .‘>2 Mattock lane, Ealing. (§) 


1904 Duick. A. S.. Esq.. 110 lAUghhorough Park. S.IY. (§) 

1868 hansom Elvvin. Esq., FR.G.S., 24 Ashboruham Road, Bdfonl. (•) 

’902 Bao. <’. Huyavadnna. Esq., B.A. (Madras), 28 High Road, Egumre, 
Madias. 

1882 Kavemtdn, Eroeat G.. Ec,.. F.K.G.&, 2 York Mansions, Battersea park 

S. »•.(•) 

1890 Kay, Sidney H . Esq., 218 Balfour Boad, Ilfonl. Ester. (1j 
1903 Raynbird. Hugh, jun.. Eaq., Garrison Gate,cay. Old Betsing. Hunt*. 

190:1 Boad, Prof. Carreth, University College , Latvian ; 111 ZrtiurfW Bond 
Rotting Hill. IF'. (•) 

tm V 1 "” 1 ? ¥A *~ VHT-nMMWBT. Koepc, of Hritisl, „ ml 

Mtslui-val Antiquities and Ethnography, Itritish Museum. 2*> Carlule 
Square. Chelsea (§*) 9 
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1904 Routledge, W. Scoresby, Esq, ALA, Waterside, Bunledan, Hants. 

1899 Rucker. Miss SL C, 4 Vanbrugh Terrace, Blackheath, S.E. 

1871 Rudler. F. W, Esq, 1.S.O, F.G.S, Vick-PerSIDKXT, Coit. Member AntUrop. 
Soc, Paris, 18 St. George's Road, Kilburn, X. W. 


1905 Salaiimns, C, Esq, 8 Lower Berkeley Street, W. 

1863 Salting, W. 8, Esq, F.R.G.S. (•) 
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1902 Shirley, W. K„ Esq, ALA, 35 Victoria Road, Kensington, W. 

1898 Shrubsall, Frank Charles, Esq, M.A, M-D, .'14 Lime Groce, Uxbridge Road; 

Hospital for Consumption, Brompton, S. IK (*^§) 

1901 Skeat, W. W, Esq, ALA, Romelaiul Cottage, St. Albans. ('§) 
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1899 Tubor, Charles James, Esq.. White House, Knott's Green, Leyton, Essex. 

1906 Talbot, P. A, Esq., 6, Cambridyc Mansions, Battersea Park, S. W. 

1900 Tangye, H. L, Esq., Maxttoke Castle, Warwickshire. 

1901 Tate, H. R., Esq., Mombasa, British East Africa. 

1892 Taylor, Frederick, Esq., 250 West 76 th Street, New York City, U.S.A. (•) 
1879 Temple, Lent.-Colonel Sir R. C., Part.. C.I.K., The Rash. Worcester. <*§) 

1904 Temple, C. L, Esq,, Bancki, Northern Niyeria. 
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1881 Thane, George Dancer, Esq., Professor of Anatomy in University College 
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1904 Thomas, N. W., Esq., M.A., Con. Mem. Soc. d’Anlhrop. Paris, 7 Coptic Street 
W.C. (*§) F 

1884 Thomas. Oldfield. Esq., F.R&, FXS., 9 St. Petersburg Place, HaymeaUr Hill 
W. (*f) 


1904 Thompson. H. N., Esq., c/o H. S. King and Co., ft Pall Mall, S.W. 

1890 Thomson. Arthur. Esq., M.A.. M R, Professor of Human Anatomy in the 
University of Oxford. The Museum, Oxford. (T§) 

1882 Thorn, H.E Sir Everurd F. im. K.C.M.G., C.B., Goremor, Fiji, 1 East Lulia 
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1896 lims, H. W. Marett. Esq., M.D., 19 l.yndeuood Hoad, Cambridge 
1899 Tocher. James F., Esq.. F.I.C., Chttpel Street, Peterhead, HH (i) 

™ vy-*T: > fhs " 

1904 Tortlay, Monsieur E„ Dm, 1 , Kasai, Congo Free State. (1) 

1901 Travers, Major John A.. Tort ivy ton House, Arundel, Sussex. 
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1889 Turner, Sir William, K.C.B., M l'.., LLD., D.C.L. F.R.S. F.ILS.E, Principal 
of the University of Edinburgh, 0 Eton Trrrace, Edinburgh. (5) 

1904 Twycrosa, Mrs.. “ Contain,” The Avenue, Cambcrley. 

1867 Tylor, Edward Burnett. Esq.,D.C.L, LLD.. F.R.S., VicE-PBEaiwtNT, Prufeawr 
of Anthropology, Oxforil, The Museum II ohm, Oxford . (1§) 

1891 Tylor. Mrs. K. 15., The Museum House. Oxford. 

1902 Visick, II. C., Ksq. ( 51.D., 29 Browntwovd Park, Green Lanes. N. 

1891 Waddell, Lt-C'ol. L A., C.B., C.LE, LLD., 61, Rissrnden Mansions, High gate 
Road, N. IP. (•*) 

1901 Waddington, S., E«q., 15.A., 47 Connaught Street, Hyde Park, IP. 

1863 Wake, C. S., Esq., Foreign Member Anthrop. lust.. New York, 411 End 
45fA Street, Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. 

1874 Walbouse, M. J., Esq., 28 Hamilton Terrace, St. John's IPood, X. 1 V. (1) 

1905 Walker, Basil Woodd, Esq. 5LD., 0 Dawson Place, Pembridge Square, IP. 
I860 Wallace, A. R., Esq., D.C.L, F.U.S., F.LS., F.R.C.S., F.Z.S., Rroaddone, 

JPimborne, Dorset. (*!) 

1891 Wunl, Herbert, Eaq., 53 Chester Square, SAP. {%) 

1902 Warren, S. Hazzledine, lv-q., F.G.S., “ SherwoodLoughton, Essex. 

1903 Waters, [Jr. E W„ Damn, Rritidi End Africa, 

1902 Watt, J., Esq.. District Commissioner, Calabar, Southern Xigeria. (5) 

1897 Webster, John Apliu. Esq., 108 Elgin Crescent, IP. 

1895 Welle, Samuel, Esq.. F.R.G.S., York City Bank, Richmond, Yorks. 

1905 WesUirmarek, E., Esq., Ph.D.. Helsingfors; 8 Rockby Road, 1 Pest Kensington 

Park, Jf: 

1901 White, Franklin, Eaq., P.O. Box 669. Bulawayo. (*:) 

11K)2 Willey, Arthur, Esq., D.Sc., Colombo Museum, Ceylon. 

1902 Windle, Bertram C. A., Esq., M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S.. Queen’s College, Cork. 

1869 Winwood, Rev. H. H., M.A., F.G.S., 11 Cavendish Crescent, Roth. 

1901 Withers, A. Delisle, E«p, 12 Krypel Street, Russell Square, IP.C. 

1881 Wolfe, Mine E S., High Broom, Jarvis Hrook, S.O., Sussex. (•) 

1906 Wruy, Cecil, Eaq., The British Residency, Pahang, Federated Malay States. 

1903 Wright, W., Esq., M.B., D.Sc., F.R.C.S., Mctlical Cotleae, Middlesex Hospital, 

W. ( 5 ) 


St)B3CBt!IEIIS TO THE PtTHJCATlOXS OF THE IXS riTL'TK. 

Barrow-in - Furness. Public library. 
Birmingham . Central Free Library. 

London. Gnildluill Librury. 

Manchester. John Rylands Library. 

— Free Reference Library. 
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SOCIETIES, Ere., EXCHANGING PUBLICATIONS 

WITH THK 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


ORKAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Dublin Society. 

Royal Irish Academy. 

EJiabu rtjh.. Roy a 1 College of Physicians. 
Royal Society of Edinbnrgh. 

— Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. 
(llanjow. ..Philosophical Society. 

Li reryoo/.,. Institute of Tropical Research. 
Luiuhm... African Society 
British Medical Association. 

— Exploration Fund. 

— Folklore Society. 

— Geologists' Association. 

— Hellenic Society. 

— India Office, Whitehall. 

— Japan Society. 

Journal of Mental Science. 


London... Nature. 

Palestine Exploration Fund. 

— Qantnor Coronnti Lodge, No. 2078. 

— Royal Archmological Institute. 

— Roynl Asiatic Society. 

— Royal Colonial Institute. 

— Royal Geographical Society. 

— Royal Society. 

— Royal Society of Literature. 

— Royal Statistical Society. 

Royal Unitod Service Institution. 

— Society of Antiquaries. 

Society of Biblical Archieology. 

Toiinfo»...Tho Somersetshire Archeo¬ 
logical Society. 

Trnrtt ..Royal Institution of Cornwall. 


APSTKO-HtrXOAKY. 

.lyram... Kroatisehc Archiiologische Ge- 
sellschaft. 

Bn,lap,,}... Magyar Tndnmlinyos Aka- 
domta. 

— Magyar Ncmreti Neprajii Ostalya. 
Cracow... Akailemija Umiejetmmct. 
Sarajevo... Landesuinsoum (Wissen- 

achaftliche Mittheilnngcn nus Bosnien). 
Vtrnna... Anthropologische Gosellsclinfl. 

— K. Akodemie dor Wisscnschaften. 

Biloiux. 

Bn uWs... Academic RoyalndeaScience, 
etc. do Belgique. 

— Socirte d'Anthropologic de Brnxelle*. 
Societo d'Archeologio do Brnxcllea. 

Dkxmxik. 

C‘1>n>hn,ja »... Societedes Antiqnaire* dn 
Nord. 

Fkaxcl 

Lyons... Societe d’Anthropologie de 

Ljon. 

L Anthropolo^jp. 
d Anthropologic. 




Picru... Borne do I’Hintoire den Bnligtot 

— don AmericanUtes. 

SociiUl d* AnthrnjK)logie* 

Anuoe Sociologiqao. 

Gkrmaxt. 

Berlin... Berliner Greellschaft fur A 
throjwlogie, Ethnologie, nnd Urge 
chichto. 

— K. Museum ffir Volkerkunde. 

— Seminar fur Oriontalischo Sprm bei 
Brunnvick ... Zcntmlblatt fur Anthn 

pologie, etc. 

Giewra... Heaaieche Blitter. 

'lothn... Petermann’a Mittheilungen 

Cp. 

dtna Carolina Akademio dor Deutsche 
^ utarforKohor. 

Deutsche Mcrgenlamliachc Gescll 
schaft. 

N'J Authrepologischer Verein fQ 

Schleswig-Holstein. 

^haft”* Arvhiv fflr Rcligiunawiasen 
-££$!* R “*" “* 





Societies, rtr., Errhnwjvuj Publication* with the An/hropol<*/<''iil Im/it.itc. 
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Icipzig... Vot'dn fftr Erdfcunde. 

Munich... Dtutwlio Gescllscliaft fur 
Anthropologic, Ethnologic, utid 
Urgesohiobte. 

Stuttgart... Zeitscbrift fur Morphologic 
und Anthropologic. 

Ghkkck. 

Athens... Ephotuem ArchaioIogikA. 

— Atumnl of the British School of 
Atvbnxdogy. 

Italy. 

Florence... Sociotii Italiauu di Antropo- 
logiu, KlmdogiH. o Psicologin Com- 
paratu. 

Home... Accademiu dei Lincei. 

— Bullettiuo di Palotnologin Itnli.inn. 

— Societa Rotuana di Antropologin. 

Turin... Archiviodi Psichiatria. 

NETtUlU LANDS. 

Amsterdam... Koninklijko Alcadeuiie van 
\Vetcuschap|>en. 

Itfidcn... Internationale* Arvhiv fur 
Ethnographic. 


The Hague. .. Koninklijk Inatitunt voor 
do Tool-. Laud-, en Volketiknude van 
Nedorlandsch Indie. 

POKTCIUL. 

hi stum .. Portugal em Africa. 

Porta... Portugalin. 

Russia. 

f)iMpd...Pnb1iatioiiif of the University. 

Helsingfors ... Suomeu Muinaismuistoyh* 
distyksen Arkakntmkirja (Journal of 
the Finnish Atvlueologicnl Society). 

Moscow... Imper. Obshchestvo Lubitelni 
lutntmnuil, Autropologii, i Etuo- 
grafii. 

St. Petersburg... Iinprr. Akudcinia Nauk. 

SWEDEK. 

Stockholm... Academy of Antiquities, 
National Museum. 

— Nordiska Museet. 

— Ymor. 

Swrm el ax d. 

Neuehdtrl ... Soc. Neuchateloise de 
Geographic. 


AFRICA. 

Ciipr 'Town... S. African Philosophical Society. 


AMERICA. 


Brazil. 

Itio tic Janeiro... Muacn Nociunal. 
Canada. 

Montreal... Royal Society of Canada. 
Toronto... Canadian Institute. 

United States. 

Cambridge , Mass.... Pcal>ody Museum 
Science. 

Chicago... American Antiquarian. 

— Field Columbian Museum. 


New York... American Museum of 
Natural History. 

Philadelphia... Free Musenm of Science 
and Art (University of Philadelphia, 
Department of Archwology). 
UWituyfoN... American Anthropologist. 

— Bureau of Ethnology. 

— Smithsonian Institution. 

— United States Geological Survey. 

— United State* National Museum. 
Worcester, Mast.... American Journal of 

Psychology. 


ASIA. 


China. 


India. 


Shanghai... Royal Asiatic Society 
(China branch). 


Ihonbag... Anthropological Society. 
— Indian Antiquary. 











is Societies, tie., Erehanyiny Publication* i oith the Anthropological Institute. 


< ateulla... Bengal Asiatic Society. 
Colombo... Koval Asiatic Society (Cry- 
Ion branch). 

.Sin!/a...Archwologic.nl Reports. 

Japan. 

Tokto... Asiatic Society of Japan. 

— rokio-Daigaku (Imperial Univcr- 
Bitj). 

AUSTRALIA 

Honolulu... Bernice Panahi Bishop 
Museum. 

Melbourne... Royal Society of Vic¬ 
toria. 

Neir Plymouth,^./... Polynesian Society, 


Java. 

IUitavia .. Batnviunsche Ocnootschap van 
Ktmsten en Wetenschappeu. 

Pniumm Islands. 

Month ...Ethnological Sorrey of the 
Philippine Islands. 

Straits Settlexbxtv. 

8iuyayore... Royal Asiatic Society 
(Straits Branch), 

AND PACIFIC. 

Sydney... Australian .Museum 

Australasian Association for the 
Advancement of Science. 

— Royal Society of New South 
Wales. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 

Exolaxd. 

Colchester... Transactions of the Msec* 
Archmologicnl Society. 

Hull... The Naturalist. 

L » rcrpooUnst ito tc of Tropical Research. 
Ismdoii... Church Missionary Intelli¬ 
gencer. 

— Climate. 

Journal of the East India Association. 

— Lancet. 

— Reliquary and Illustrated Archw- 
ologist. 

— Saga-Book of the Viking Club. 

— South American Missionary Society. 

AcrrittA. 

Prog... Ce»ky Lid. 

UK. llradiite... Prsvtlc, 

Bbloicx. 

Itrusstls... Bulletin dr la Socmte d’fctudea 
Colonialist. 

— Bull, de la Soc. Geographic. 

— Missions Beiges. 
fjbrut... Volksknndr. 

Fiaxcb. 

Da*... Socirtede Bonla. 

Pori,... RevuedesTraditions Populairra. 


IN EXCHANGE FOR "MAN.” 

Ports... Mclusine. 

— L’Homme Prvhistoriqne. 

Gbruaxt. 

Hrunstcich... Globus. 

Dunsxg ... W cst Preuasichcs Prorincial- 
Muscnm. 

Dresden... Beiicht dcs Vereins fur 
Erdknndc. 

(t lessen ... Hessische Blatter. 

Ci then... Nicderlttiuitxer Mitthcilungen. 
Munich... Korrcspoudenzblatt. 

— Gcogruphische Gesollschaft. 

— Prahiatorischo Blatter. 

Siimbery... Ikricht dor Natur-bistoria- 
chen Gescllschaft. 

ItCOlA. 

Simla,.. Arch wologioal Reports. 

Italt. 

Como... Hi vista Archeologica della Pro- 
vmcta de Como. 

Pnlermo... La Suicnxa Socialc 
Home... Bi.isia Italiana di Sociologia. 

Nrw Sotrru Wales. 

Sydney... Science of Man. 
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Oceania. 

Fiji... Nft Mata. 

Samoa... O !e Sulu. 

PORTUGAL. 

Luhm... Archeologo Portugnes. 

Srrj<a... A Trndi^ao. 

RnOUEMA. 

Bulawayo... Proceedings of the Rhodesian 
Scientific Society. 

Russia. 

St. Fetrribmrg... Zhivajn Starinn. 
Servia. 

Altiinnli..- Knradjitch. 


Switzerland. 

Ziirirh... Schwcizcrisohes Arohiv fiir 
Volks knndc. 

Uttnu States. 

Boston... American Journal of Arche¬ 
ology* 

Chicago... Open Court. 

Meriden. Biblia. 

Sew York... Popular Science Monthly. 
— Science. 

Philadelphia... Proceedings of American 
Philosophical Society. 

Washington ... Bureau of American 
Ethnology. 

■—' Records of the Past. 


Harrison and Sots, Printers it Ordinary It Hit Majesty, St. Martin’s Lane. 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 

OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 

JANUARY 24ric, 1905. 

H. Balfouh, M.A.. President, in thr Choir. 

Tito Minutes of the last Annual General Meeting were rent! anti confirmed. 

The President declared the ballot open, ami appointed, ns Scrutineers, 
Mr. F. Bennett-Goldskt ami Mr. T. V. Hoiatbs. 

Tlie Seckktary reatl the Report of the Council for the year 1904 (jn 2). 

l*rof. GowLANn moved, and Air. CL H. Read seconded the adoption of the 
Rejiort. 

Dr. F. C. SlOUTBSALL moved as an amendment that the Report of the Council 
lie accepted with the exception of the following wonls in the jmrngniph dealing 
with Mon, viz., from “ that liaving ” to “ very shortly.” 

Seconded by Dr. K G. Ravesstbin. 

There also spoke: Dr. Arthur Kvass, Mr. K. N. FaUARS, Mr. E. VV. 
Rkabkook, the Skckctaby, Dr. J. G. G arson, the Treasurer. Mr. W. S. liotrrucnoE 
Sir Kichaiid Tempix, Sir Harry Johnston, The Honourable D. Hkkvby ami 
Prof. W. Gowla.nd. Dr. Siiritwaxl replied. 

Du a division then* voted: for the amendment, six; against, twenty-seven. 
The amendment was therefore lost. 

The original motion was then put and carried. 

Tin- Treasurer presented his Rejiort for the year 1904 (p. 8). 

On the motion of Mr. A. L Lewis, seconded hy Dr. Siiruusaal, the Rejiort 
was adopted. 

You XXXV. 


H 
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Dr. Gausox moved mid Professor GoWLAKlt seconded that the President's 
address lie taken at a fivil>96quent meeting, owing to the lateness of the hour. Iti 
reply, the President said that lie did not propoae to deliver his address, but llmt hu 
was quite willing that it should lie printed in the Journal (p. 13). 

Tlio Sckptinfeks handed in their Kejwrt, and the following were deviated 
to lie duly elected as Officers and Council for the year 1905:— 


President. —Prof. W (lowland, F.S.A. 


Vice-President*. 

E .S. Hartland, Esq., F.S.A. | A. L lewis, Esq., F('.A. 

It. It. Martin, Esq.. M.P. 

H<»i. Secretary. —T. A. Joyce. Esq., M.A. 


Hon. Tiro surer. —J. Gray, Esq.. It.Sc. 
Council. 


Prof. D. J. Cunningham, M.D., IXC.L., 
F.lt.S. 

M. I- Dulliea, Esq. 

W L. H. Duckworth, Esq., M.A 
K X. Falluize, Esq., B.A. 

J. G. Garnon. Eaq, M.D. 

Panin A. von Htigfi), M.A. 

Sir H. H. Johnston, G.C.M.G., K.C.tt. 
A. Keith, Esq , M.D. 

(’. S. Myers. Esq.. M.D. 

It H. Pye, Esq. 


D. Rnmlall-Muolver, Esq., M.A. 

S. H. Pay, Esq. 

Prof. W. Ridgeway. M.A., ERA 
W. If. R Rivera, Esq., M.D. 

F. C. .Shrubsall, Esq., M.D. 

W. W. Skeat, Esq., M.A. 

C. O. Seligmann, Esq., M.R 
Sir R C. Temple. Bart., C.LR 
N. W. ‘lliomas, Esq., M.A. 

Prof. Arthur Thomson, M.A., M.B. 


Prof. Gowuxn was then installed as President. 

(Ml the motion of Mr. KkAD, seconded l>y Dr. Gakson. u vote of thanks 
was piussed to the outgoing Councillors. 


Prof. Gowlano returned thanks for his election, and proposed a vote of 
thanks to the outgoing President and to the Officers. 

Sr, rtr wT ° f UUU,k * ^ tht Scn,ti,M ‘ t:n ‘ w « l"*** 1 the motion of the 
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m w fellows and the net n,crease Unrig greater than for any veir since ISO* 

. ,:rj- uta "' r “ m “ *- * — 1 w»i ZvZTo. 
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Honor¬ 

ary 

Fellows. 

Corre¬ 

sponding 

Fellow*. 

\a*a\ 

Corre¬ 

spond¬ 

ent*. 

Ordinary Memliers- 

ToUl 

Ordinary 

Total 

Member¬ 

ship. 

Oompo trading. Subscribing 

1 Jan., 1004 

46 

1 

10 

74 

261 

340 

414 

••• 

- » 


- 1 


- ia 

- 1ft 

- 1ft 

Since elected 



10 

4 

32 

46 

46 

Since transferred 




1 

1 



1 Jan., 1905 

44 

9 

28 

78 

283 

361 

442 


Among the losses which the Council lmve to deplore arc:—Major-General 
Forking. ERG S,, F.R.S.E., Mr. Taylor Honoock, The Kev. W. \V. La Barte, 
|*rof. O. Ntccoluari and the Marquis do Xndnilhnc. 

The Marquis do Nndailhnc had long been an Honorary Fellow of tho Institute. 
Embarked on a jKilitieal career, he soon ulmndotird it in order to devote himself 
wholly to the study of philosophy and anthropology. His numerous works On the 
prehistory of Europe and America are too well known to require mention: his loss 
will l>e deeply regretted by nil students of prehistoric anthropology. 

Prof. Xiccolucci, another Honorary Fellow of. the Institute, was ulso the 
author of many papers on the prehistoric archeology of Europe. 

Anthropology has also to regret the loss during the past year of the following 
workers auil pioneers in unexplored fields, who, although they were not uctually 
Fellows of the Institute, liave done much to farther the interests of the science 
which the institute represents in this country:— 

Mr. It. M. W. Swnn was well known for his researches in Mashoualaud. In 
1891, ho accompanied Mr. Theodore Bent, and undertook the topographical j»rt of 
the work, the maps mid plans of the ruined cities living due to his researches. 
Shortly before his death, which took place iu Malacca, he contributed to the 
Institute a paper on Stone Implements from I*ahang, which appeared in Man. 

Dr. Max Bartels wus liest known as the Editor of Floss' Lki-f lFrib. He also 
published an important work on tlie Medicine of primitive, jioople. 

Dr. Emil Schlagintweit died on the 30th October ut the age of 09. His fume 
rested chiefly on his two works. Buddhism in Tibet and Indien in tl'ort n. Bild. 

Of Sir Henry Morton Stanley, R, etc., it is unnecessary to soy much 
here; at the same time, the magnificent work which he accomplished in the 
opening up of vast tracts of hitherto eutircly unknown lauds in Central Africa, 
cannot bo passed over without mention. 

n 2 
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Kurl l T jfalvy. renowned for his exploration in Central Asia, died suddenly at 
the beginning of February. His largest work was his Expedition SricnliJi/jiir 
Franfaiu, published iu six volumes. He was also the author of other works loo 
numerous to mention. Anthropology lout his services twenty years ago, when an 
affection of the eyes led him to transfer his activities to the field of the history "f 
art 

I>r. Alphonse Stulxd earned the gratitude of ull anthropologists by his 
magnificent works on Pent and other portions of South America. His Kullvr 
». Indxtxtrit, published iu 1889, was a model of research, nnd nnthrojMdogiHts 
will look forward to the publication of the material which was not enshrined 
in his monumental works. 

1 ' riedrich Rutzcl was one of the many distinguished scientists who lagan 
life in a humble sphere. He served as a volunteer in the Krnuco-Gertnati war, 
and received u serious wound at Auxerre. Anthropologists know him best as 
the author of Ant/irnpoi/eoyrnphir, an imi«orUnt work on the influence of 
environment, and his less ambitious Viilktrbtntle. 


Mektixos. 

During the year ending 81st December, 1904, eleven ordinary meetings wore 
held, in addition to one special meeting, the Huxley Memorial Lecture. The 
Council note with satisfaction an increase iu the average attendance. 


Huxley Memorial Lkitubk. 

The fifth Huxley Memorial Lecture was delivered on October 7 th, 19u4, 
in the lecture Theatre of Burlington House, by kind la-miission of the First 
Commissioner of Work* The lecturer was Dr. .1. Deuiker. President of the 
Anthropological Society of Paris, and an Honorary Fellow of the Institute The 
title Of the lecture was ” Les Six Itaccs composant la Population act nolle dc 
rope ; it was illustrated wiUi numerous lantern slides. At the conduaion of the 
discourse the Lecturer was presented with the Institute’s Huxley Memorial Medal 

*' '' r® 811 *” 1, wl, °* in * complimentary sjieech. alluded to the fact that 

Dr. Demker was the first Honorary Fellow to receive the distinction. 


• > UUltyAllU.V 


M.th regard to publications, two half-yearly parts of the Journal have been 
published, rix.z VoL XXXIII, 2 (July-Deecmbor, 1908). and VoL XXXIV 

\ f 004X ° f the rorn ‘ er ’ 93 "«*• been sol,!. „* ugsinst 70 of 
n .rat part published in the previous year. The sales of the latu^ however 

show a considerable decrease; this decrease the Council Would attribute . ,1 ! 

fact that, owing to the regrettable delay, for which they were n, re* hi " 

Utter „ ^ 
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jind in the vocation, thereby to a. certain extent escaping the notice of the 
public. 

With regard to Man, t welve monthly (xirts luvve l>een issued, and a perceptible 
increase in the sales to the public is evidence of u proportionate increase of 
popular interest in Anthropology. At the same time, the sales to Fellows are 
so few—numbering, in fact, less than half those of 1902, after which the option 
of receiving their free copy monthly, was granted to Fellows—that having regard 
to the present financial }x>Mtion of Lite Institute, the Council make the following 
proposal:— “ Tluit for the reasons given by the treasurer for the future, Man be 
not couaideied as in any sense u part of the Journal of the Institute. By this 
means, it will be possible to make a charge to Fellows of 6*. yearly for Man, 
in order partially to meet the annuul deficit. The Council would only regard 
this as n temporary measure, and have every hope that the original arrangement 
of free distribution may be re-established very shortly." 

Library. 

The accessions to the Library show uu increase on the previous year, and the 
number of works, presented by publishers for review, still testifies to the value of 
Man, as a means of making additions to the Institute's Library. The number of 
periodicals received in exchange for the Journal or Man, has been increased by 
nine units, all of them foreigu publications. 


External 

1 lie imi>ortunL subject of physical deterioration lm« attracted widespread 
notice during the past year. An Interdepartmental Committee appointed by the 
Lord President of the Council issued a valuable report on the subject, and the 
luatter was also discussed at the British Association. In connection with this 
question, the Council have now prepared n memorial to the Marquess of 
lamdonderry, recommending the organisation of an Anthreqtometric Survey and 
the appointment of uu Advisory Committee and making other suggestions. 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF 


RECEIPTS. 

Balances in hand, l»t January, 1904 

I'm!) at Bank _ 

Petty Cadi .... _ _ ___ _ 

Leas Balances owed aa per I9t»3 Account: — 

Library Fund - 

“ Anthropological Note* and Queried___ 


dcMciirrioxB:— 

Four Lifo Subscription* at £21 .. 

Ordinary for the year 1004 __ 

For the year 11)05 in advance ...... 

Arreata _ .. .. . 


Salk or Jochnalm ... ._.... 

Salk or IIcxLkr Lrctibes .. . 


Advkhtiseiibkts in Journal .._ 

•• Mas" —.....::::: 

1tivi dknds for one year on Metn>|>olitAH Consolidated 

3J percent. Slielt (ln« Income Tax). __ _ _ 

I.iwiunr Audi— 

Balance, l»t January, 1004. aa above._ 

(•rant to (aa |>vr contra)_____ 


Receipts and Payments 

£ a d. £ s. cl, £ a •/. 

64 16 8 • 
l) 0 8 

-64 3 4 

!) 17 2 

30 17 8 

- 46 14 10 

-17 8 fl 

84 0 0 
451 It) 0 

a.t to o 

25 0 0 

- 51)4 0 0 

104 9 4 
I 11 3 

- 100 0 7 

4 4 0 

42 0 9 

It) 0 2 


» 17 2 
10 0 0 


Rinding ..___ 

Sundries (Petty On.li) 


“ A NTiiaofoLooicAL Noras asn Qcrbibi”:_ 

Balance in hand, l«t January, 1004, aa above 
R«ceive<l during year ... . ._. 


UonLKr's * Uganda * 

Balance aa jmr 1903 account 
St'Kbun _.. . . . 



19 17 2 

5 5 0 

16 1 

- C 1 1 

- 13 IG 1 

30 17 8 
5 12 6 

- 42 10 2 

31 12 7 
to 0 


23rd January, 1D05. 


£862 14 l> 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


for the Year 1904. 

PAYMENTS. 

Itr.xT (inclining Owl, Gas, uml Kkftric Light for our year to 

Michaelmas, 1004) ..—-...___.. 

Journal, Vol. XXX11L JiUL-Dee., 1903 .. . ... 

Less refund for Blocks ___ 


£ a. 


109 0 
I 0 






Advert isi so . . 

** Max " for 1904_ 

Salaried __™ 

I lot sr keeper : — 

Cleaning rooms, etc. 

Staxw axd Parcels 

Pnxjrriso, Stationery axd TrrswRinao.... .. 

Laktkbx Mateiiiau*.. ....... 

Huxlet Medal and Lecture (iucludiug pin tea) 

Glut to Library , _ _ _ ____ 

IIoHi.Kr’a “Uqaxda" 

Balance (a* per contra) ™.. . . 

Leas received in 1904 


Insurance 
Tkavrluxo Exrma 
Sl'XDHIEE 
Balance at Bank 

Petty t XmIi iu Hand 


31 15 
2 0 


7 

« 




£ 

A 

J. 

135 

0 

0 

10H 

II 

5 

4 

13 

H 

an 

7 

3 

102 

14 

It 

15 

12 

G 

39 

8 


8 

1 

5 

1 

2 11 

25 

» 

0 

10 

0 

0 

29 

12 

1 

1 

10 

0 

1 

4 

0 

C 

4 

2 

118 

3 

8 

4 

8 

4 


£802 14 D 

Examined and found comet. 


(Signed) 


RANDALL H. PYE. 1 . . 

HENRY N. HUTCHINSON,/ 
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Ou the 31st December, 1904. the assets of the Institute were as follows:— 


Assets (not immediately realisable ):— 

Books in Library, Publications, Furni¬ 
ture. etc., as per estimate of last 

••a ••• ••• ••• 

Realisable Assets :— 

£300 Metropolitan Consolidated 3,} per 

ceut. Stock. 

Arrears of subscriptions, £178 10s. 0</. 

valued at. 

Balance at Bank . 

„ of Petty Cash. 


Total Assets 


£ *. d. £ a. d. 


855 0 0 


318 0 0 

40 0 0 
UK 3 8 
4 8 4 

- 480 12 0 


£1,335 12 0 


Against which there were liabilities consisting of:_ 


Anthropologicul Notes mid Queries 
Harrison’s account for Journal... 
Library Fund . 


£ «. d. 
42 10 2 
168 4 9 
13 1C 1 


224 11 0 


Leaving a surplus, if all our projsjrty were realised, 

of . ...£ 1.111 1 0 

but not allowing anything for the Journal fur 1904, now in the press, nor for Man 
for December, 1904, nor for unexpended life subscriptions. 

But as we do not at present contemplate selling our Library or other such 
assets, it u desirable to know whnt U the value of our immediately realisable 


these amount to ... 
leas . 

that is ... 


£*.</. 

. 480 12 0 

••• ... 224 11 0 


... 256 I 0 


Tiisszr u ' r "rs ..* 
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Besides the liabilities included iu the alnive Hat. the Institute ought, in my 
opinion, to consider itself linble for the cost of the Journal for 1904, because 
though the accounts for that volume of the Journal are not UBUidly rendered at the 
end of the year, part of the Journal is published mid the remainder is iu the press. 
The cost of the Journal for 1903 was very nearly £300, and we may estimate the 
cost of the Journal far 1904 at this amount. 

Man for I»eceml>or was aUo unpaid ul the end of 1904, and this must lie taken 
as an additional liability of. say, £17. Tliero is a still further liability for the 
unexpeuded part of life subscriptions, which I estimate as I icing at the present 
time £400. 

Summing up these additional liabilities we have:— 

£ t. < 1 . 

Journal (1904) ... ... ... ... ... ... 300 0 0 

Man (December, 1904) ... ... ... ... ... 17 0 0 

Unexpeuded life subscriptions. 100 0 0 

Total £717 0 0 

Our available Reserve Fund is (as aliove) ... ... 256 0 0 

so that our Reserve Fund falls short of ideal 

requirements by * .461 0 0 

It is evident, therefore, that in order to bring the Institute into a perfectly 
sound financial position, our present Reserve Fund should be increased by about 
£460. This addition to our Reserve Fund is not urgently required, lmt future 
surpluses, when we get them, should be drawn upon to bring our Reserve Fund up 
to the ideal standard. 

Lifk SuwcRimoxs. 

I propose to introduce a chunge iu tins practice with reference to the 
expenditure of life subscriptions. It has hitherto been the practice to regard life 
subscriptions as part of the income for the year in they were received. This is 
evidently unfair to Life Members because it weakens the guarantee that they will 
enjoy the rights of members for life. This will be evident if we take the extreme 
ease of all the ordinary Members liecoming Life Memliers. According to the old 
practice the whole of their life subscriptions would be spent in the tirst year of 
their membership, the affaire of the Institute would lmve to be wound up, and they 
would be iu no better position than the annual subscriber who hod paid only out- 
teuth of their subscription. The equitable method of dealing with life 
subscriptions appears to me to be to spread their expenditure over a jieriod 
representing tlie average term of membership of u Life Member. I find that the 
average term in the Institute, ut present, of an annual subscriber, is about eleven 
years, and of a Life Member twenty-three years. The life subscription ought, 
therefore, to be spent at about half the rate of the ordinary subscriptions. I 
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propose, therefore, in future to spend life subscriptions at the rate of out* pound 
l>er annum. This will mean that there must be always n <-ertain fund in hand 
representing the unexpended portion of life subscriptions. It will form [wrt of the 
Reserve Fund of the Institute, and may lie borrowed from, in case of necessity, on 
condition that it is made up to the standard value nt the earliest opportunity. I 
have estimated that at present the Fund should amount to nlwut £400, and I have 
accordingly entered that sum among the liabilities of the Institute. 


Tiik Financial Position of the Institute. 


The financial position of the Institute is in some respects more prosperous 
than at auy other [a-riod in its history. The income from subscriptions is the 
highest on record, being £50 higher than the previous record in 1902. There were 
four life subscriptions in 1904 aguiust five in 1902, which makes the comparison 
still more in favour of 1904. There has been a fairly sternly increase iu our 
income from subscriptions from £450 in 1900 to £594 in 1904. 


Notwithstanding this highly satisfactory increase of our priucijMil source of 
income, there has been an excess of expenditure over income in every year of the 
1900-04 period, except iu 1902, when there was a small surplus of £20. Ilut this 
surplus was only obtained by reckoning five life subscriptions as jwrt of the 
revenue for that year. If the life subscriptions had been expended according to the 
more equitable method I have already explained, we should have had a 
considerable deficit every year in the last five years. The principal cause of these 
deficits appears to luive been the great increase iu the cost of the annual 
pulilications, arising iu the first place from the uncontrolled increase iu the size of 
the Jour mil. which iu 1902 contained 150 pages more than in 1900, nud in 1903, 
eighty-seven more pages; and, iu the second place, from the conversion of the 
Mimrxllanta of the Journal in 1901 Into a separate monthly periodical (Man) the 
bulk of which at the end of the year was about half that of the Journal. No doubt 


this great improvement in the size of our annual publications was an advance in the 
right direction, if the expenditure on these publications hod been kept within the 
limits of our income, but it evidently increased at a greater rate than we could 
aflord, as is shown by our increasing deficits and by the fact that the fixed charges 
of the Institute, such us Rent, Salaries, etc., have beeu considerably reduced (from 
£390 to £347) witliiu the period in question. 

Tile debt arising from these accumulating deficit* was paid off up to the end 
of 1903 by spending £318 of a Reserve Fund of £ti0u Metropolitan Consolidated 
Mock held by the Institute, leaving a Iwlancc of about £00 at the beginnin g of 
1904. Assuming that the Journal for 1903 had been paid for at the end of 1904 
wc should have lmd a balance ou the wreng side of the account of about £50 We 
have *o to remember that our income contained £84 from life subscriptions £H0 
of which has to be transform! to the Reserve Fund. The total excess of 
exjieuditure over income iu 19U4 is therefore 
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£ 

Balance, ilnniuin 4 1st, 19it4 ... ... »•» »*• • •• 00 

Deficit at the end of 1904 ... ... ... ... ... n0 

Life subscription* transferred to Reserve Fund but for the 

present borrowed ... ... ... ... ... ... 00 

Total £190 


It is necessary now to estimate what will Ins the probable deficit iu 1905. 
Assuming for the moment that the income in 1905 reuiaina the same as in 1904, 
\jt., £070 ; the expenditure may be estimated as: 


Fixed charges 
Jottnui/. 1904 
Man, 1905 

Now subtract: 
Estimated income 


£ 

... 360 
... 300 
... 200 

Total £800 
... 070 


and the deficit is 184 
If we add on to this, Man for December, 1904 . 17 

We get a deficit of £201 

on the uasumptiou that the Journal is paid up to the end of 1904, anti Man to the 
end of 1905. 

To meet this estimated deficit in 1905 of £200 is the problem which lies 
immediately before the Institute. No amount of discussion of the past financial 
history of the Institute will, in my opinion, assist us in its solution, and tl»e 
settlement or our difficulties would, I think, be very much simplified if the 
Members who differ about the past fiuuncinl history of the Institute would take 
this view of the case. 

In tile first place our income in 1905, from twenty extra annual subscribers, 
will be about £40 greater. This reduces the deficit to £100. In the second place, 
the Council have decided to reduce the cost of production of the Journal and Man 
to £400. which means* reduction on the cost of those publications for 1903, of aliout 
£100. This reduces the deficit to £60. To meet this remaining sum, the Council, 
subject to the approval of the Annual Meeting, propose to ask Members to j>ay for 
their copies of Man. If 200 Members pay for Man, this would bring iu £60. At 
present, I believe, only uliout eighty have accepted the new arrangement, but many, 
no doubt, are waiting for the decision of the Aiiuuul Meeting on this ipiestiou. 

There is strong opposition among certain meralwre to giving for Man, and it 
muv be well to place l>efore the Meeting, some of the alternatives. 

1. By reducing the cost of the Journal and Man by £100. and presenting 
,1/rta gratis to members os at present, it would take about three years to make 
income e»iuul to expenditure, if we assume an increase of £33 iu income even' year. 
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Tho debt accumulated at the end of that period would l*o £150. Thin would take 
two to tliret; more yearn to pay off; so lliat altogether.it would take five to six 
yeans to get into a satisfactory financial condition. Ah the same condition would 
l>e readied, (if Man was paid for) in two u* three years, we delay the financial 
recovery of the Institute by two to three years bv declining to pay for Man. 

1. The Institute might abandon Mini. This would mean a Hiving of £100 to 
£120. The reumiuing difference of £100 to £80, between income and cxjxMiditure, 
would take three years to disappear, and an additional three years would lie 
required to pay off the debt of £150. There is practically no advantage financially 
in this over the first alternative. 

lor other reasons 1 hope the Institute will not entertain the idea of giving 
up the publication of Man. Besides its great value to the Fellows, it is uu 
excellent means of spreading the knowledge of unthropology among the public 
outside the Institute, and thus helps to increase the membership of the Institute. 

3. To let the Journal and Man remain as they are will. 1 believe, appear to 
most Fellows to be out of the question. Even with a steady increase per annum of 
thirty members, it would take six years to equalise income with expenditure, and 
as many more to pay off the accumulated debt. This would I* far too risky an 
undertaking for any prudent business man to undertake, and still more so for n 
.Scientific Institute. 


4. Another alternative would I* to raise the annual subscriptions by G*. 
1 should have no objection to this proposal, except tliat Life Members would 
escajw the additional levy, and the increased subscription might have a deterrent 
effect on prospective members. 

The proposal to ask members to pay for Man is not without precedent in 
other Scientific Societies. For example, 1 understand that the Physical Society 
mid the Institution of Electrical Engineers ask their members to pay for an extra 
periodical publication called Science AbttmcU. 

I do not think that asking members to pay fur Man. would deter prospective 
incut bent from joining the. Institute, so much as an increased subscription would 
because the extra jtaymeul iu the former cose is optional 

was ZivT r that object for w,,ich ** *«■*■*■ ^ ^w^ed 

' e k0m,,lU,n C * lWiy ° l the 8dence ” f «‘H,d publications an- an 

excellent means conducive to the attainment of that object, but not the otilv 

means. I do not admit, as law been contended by certain of our members that 
g.sH publications are the only means of attracting new members to the lusritute 
Many new members join the Institute who have never seen „nr . ,n ! , 

Ut Uw lending Imtilute in the Britiel, Em p i„, lhe " 

1 think Ihemfon, Hun i, „„ th * t 

expeoditine on publication,, nod to ask iu iueml*i , “ ,l “ 

puhlicatimi ,„d, « jfo„. >» '••"■■trihutn for „„ e «„i 

■I. Okuy, Uononry Trrtuitnr. 
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PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 

IS resigning t<> ray successor the presidency of the Institute, to which you 
were good enough to re-elect me for a second year of ofticc at the last Annual 
Meeting, it is inv privilege to inflict myself upon you in a brief address, nnd to 
ask yonr indulgence whilst I offer a few remarks, mainly of a retrospective 
character. 

Before finally being relegated to that special shelf which is reserved for 
past-presidents—to n position which, however, involves no break in one's official 
connection with the Council, inasmuch as past-presidents are privileged to rank 
ns permanent vice-presidenta—I wish first of nil to express ray since rest thanks to 
the Council nnd Fellows of the Institute, for the very great honour which was 
conferred upon me two years ago, when I was elected to occupy the chair of this 
important •Society. To express adequately my sense of obligation, is rpiite lieyond 
my powers, but the reality nnd strength of my appreciation is in no way impaired 
by the inexpreaaiveness of my pen. In the next place, l wish to thank most 
heartily and emphatically my colleagues on the Council, and especially the 
Treasurer, Secretary, and Assistant-Sec rotary—upon whom the hulk of the work 
of the Institute falls—for their unfailing good fellowship and courtesy towards me, 
and for the cordial manner in which they have throughout co-operated with me in 
conducting the Institute's affaire. Co-opemted is, perhnj*, hardly the suitable 
term for me to use, since 1 should rather admit tluit they have done all the work, 
while I have merely " done the rest." I have further to express my personal 
thanks to Mr. Kallnize for the help which he haa so readily given in the matter of 
bringing out the Journal. 1 feel that I hnvo Iwen singularly fortunate in my 
colleagues, and only regret that I should have beeu unable to repay their kindness 
by being of equal use to them. 

1 am liappy indeed to be aide to look lw<’k to two years of general progress 
both in Anthropology nt Inrge, nnd in the affairs of the Institute. Many papers of 
high interest and ethnological value have been presented to ns, the greater 
number of which adorn the i«ges of onr Journal, ns a permanent record of the 
scientific activity of lira Institute, and as a sign of the growing interest in the 
stndy of Man. There have been numerous exhibitions of ethnological objects and 
collections of specimens from time to time, and I personally feel that this is it 
feature which should in ever)’ way be encouraged at our evening meetings. 1 am 
convinced that the exhibition of actual objects, whether ns illustrations (o a formal 
paper, or as nuclei around which informal discussions may develop, has a 
stimulating effect in developing a keen interest in ethnology. The specimens have 
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the advantage of being more convincing than pictures, ami of remaining in view 
throughout the evening, leaving a lasting impression, a* contrasted with the 
staccato anil ephemeral impressions derived from rapidly changing lantern slides, 
useful and effective though the latter Is* At the anme time, I leoognise tfuit 
the exhibition of specimens upon at all n laige scale, involves much trouble and 
even anxiety for the exhibitor, to whom we should feel COtrttpondiiigly indebted. 

Every effort lws been made to maintain the high quality of the Journal ami of 
Man, the effective maintenance of tho publications being regarded by the Council, 
and, I believe, by all the fellows, ns being of the utmost importance, and, in fact, 
as constituting the first duty of the Institute. With this object in view, the 
finances have l>oon subjected to severe scrutiny, and. with the object of doing oar 
utmost to maintain, and, if possible, improve our publications, the principal duty 
assigned to the Executive Committee has liceti the consideration of wavs and 
means. Tho uwys indeed are numerous enough, it is the mmiu which are deficient. 
The still prevailing lack of adequate funds has led the Council to appeal to the 
general meeting for instructions, and to make a suggestion in regard to the 
publication of Man, which, if supported, would, it is hoped, while materially 
relieving the financial strain, only have to be reganl.il as a temporary expedient. 
Tins hope rests upon a solid basis, since for many yearn there has been a steady 

annual not increase in the .uunler of our Follows, and. consequently, .,'r 

income, and it gives me special pleasure to call attention to the fact that the 
number of ordinary Fellows elected in 1904 (viz. 38) constitutes a reconi in Urn 
history of the Institute. The next highest number was in 1882, when the late 
.enen.1 Put Rivers wos President In that year, 37 now Fellows were elected, 
but Umre was a lo« of 25 by withdrawal and death, leaving a net gain of 12; 

Ik teas in 1904, the net gam was almost exactly double this figure There is 
even- reason for believing that if the number of elections goes on increasing at tho 

Wr.!7!u , r"'™ "“■ n,l,en "' i l’ rota. *.«u» whon-hv 

— rZi'T - -.. d“ w 

7; ui .—*uv i„ vio* «. f d™ whid , 

that reserve, and „f the possibility of an unavoidable expenditure ! 
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Purity Dr. J. Deniker, who ably discoursed upon the results of his prolonged ami 
deep researches into that most complex nnd difficult problem, the racial 
classification of Eurojie. a suhjeet of which ho is one of the greatest masters. 

There Ims l>eon considerable activity in the field amongst our colleagues, and 
it would appear that the number of field observers is steadily increasing. The 
Ethnological .Survey of India still continues its useful work with success, under the 
able guidance of Mr. Rislcy, and we are promised a monograph by Dr. Rivers upon 
the Torins of the Nilgiris, to which we may look forward us the most valuable 
contribution yet issued upon the Ethnology of this interesting race, which is so 
difficult to diagnose ethnologioally. In Africa especially, them has l»een manifested 
a remarkable activity in the collection of facts concerning the native races and 
tribes, and several works of scientific importance have been published recently by 
Fellows ami local correspondents of the Institute, while others are announced. 

In addition to the field-work achieved by trained anthropologists, it is very 
gratifying to oltserve the increasing interest taken in ethnological observation nnd 
investigation by travellers, the primary object of whose journeys is not 
ethnological, and it is greatly to ho hojssl that the tendency to take careful notes 
concerning the native trilws with which travellers come in contact may continue 
to grow, anil that ft yet greater number of those who wander far afield, whether 
it be officially, or in the pursuit of other sciences, or, it may bo, merely for pleasure, 
or, again, those whose residence among the lesser known peoples affords special 
facilities for observation, may be willing to undergo a sufficient course of general 
training in anthropology, to render their investigations of the highest possible 
value and degree or reliability. 

It is not unreasonable to hope that the excellent results aud the enormous 
gain to our science, which would accrue from well-equipped expeditious into little 
known regions, for purposes of anthropological research, might tempt some of our 
more wealthy countrymen to loosen their purse strings, cither for the equipment 
of some special expedition or with n view to forming an adequate fund which 
might he drawn upon for the purpose as occasion offers. In view of the fast 
vanishing primitive cultures, nnd the rapid extinction of some of the more 
primitive and ethnologioally interesting races, the importance of such efforts U. 
secure information ere it is too Intc cannot lx: over-estimated. 

Wo have to welcome l*ck from New Guinea the expedition equipped and 
organised upon an elaborate Kale by a Fellow of the Institute, Major W. Cooke 
Daniels, who was accompanied by Dr. C. G. Seligmann. The publication of the 
observation* made will lie eagerly looked forward to, anil should prove of great 
value. A very’ fino collection of ethnological specimens was made during the 
expedition, and it may be added that, thruugh the generosity of Major Cooke 
Daniels, some of our principal museums will reap a rich harvest. 

The publication during last year of a new volume setting forth the results 
of the striking nnd eminently successful journey across Australia, from South to 
North, accomplished by Professor W. Baldwin Spencer, and Mr. F. J. Gillen, is u 
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notable event railing for social reference. The volume is replete with new facts 
ruul with excellent illustrations. Perhaps the greatest praise which can Iw 
bestowed upon it is to say that, as carrying us far liehind the scenes of native 
Australian life, this new work is equal to. if not even letter than the volume 
published some years ago hy the same two indefatigable field iuitliroj^J^igistH. 
Tlic work recently published hy .Mr. A. W. Howitt upon the Xatite Tribes of South 
Jinstrrn Australia is a welcome contribution by n pioneer in Anntralinn ethnology. 
Tin- visit paid to England during lost summer hy this veteran anthropologist, 
after the lapse of half a century, may lie recorded as n pleasing landmark in the 
anthrojMtlogiciil year. 

I hi- importnut series of reports of the Cambridge Expedition to Torres 
Straits have begun to apjienr, and we may gather from the first volume to lie 
issued, tlint the whole work will la* one worthy of the expedition and its 
organisers. 


Mr. W. L. II. Duckworth has accomplished the unusual feat of publishing 
two important anthropological works on the same day. His textbook on 
Morphology and Anthropoloyy fills a gap in our literature, and should provo of 
considerable value bath to teachers and students of physical anthropology. 

1 have been able to refer to but a few or the recent anthropological works 
published by our colleagues, but the brevity of my list must not lie regarded 
us indicating the degree of activity amongst tho working anthropologists who are 
Fellows of the Institute. Far from it; bat were I to attempt to deal in detail with 
this gratifying aspect of anthropological progress, I should be compelled to 
demand your attention for a longer time than is my due. and to prolong my 

address to an extent to which, in the interests of my readers, l am unwilling 
to do. 

There are certain recent factors bearing upon the well-being and progress of 
anthropology, to which 1 feel that reference should certainly lie made Notable 
amongst these is the establishment hy Cambridge Univeraity of « Board of 
Anthropological Studies. It is eminently satisfactory to learn that the cause of 
anthropology is being seriously take,, up hy one of our ancient Universities. 
Cambridge possesses a very able staff of teacher* in this subject, and we may 
confidently look to grant results from this excellent move on the part of the 
.mere,ty authorities. The movement is due in large measure to the jiersistont 
activity and influence of Professor W. Ridgeway, and ho is to lie congratnhtfed 
jm h,s success. The establishment of the Board was inaugurated in Comber 
with a stimulating address upon “The Practical Value of Anthropology" 
deli vend by Sir B. C. Temple. Bart., a valuable r*u,of the aims and utilitTof 
a scientific study of Man, which should be widely rend. 

At Oxford, tne question of the durability of establishing a diploma in 
Anthropology has been already discussed, but the scheme has not as yet hid time 
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material for which is vanishing every year at an increasing rate, owing to the 
spread of civilisation, with its good mid its evils, and in response to the 
ethnologic-ally disturbing influence of the development of railway systems and 
the racial and cultural contamination involved in the opening up of fresh trade 
rentes. 

At London University we have to note the founding and generous endowment 
by our veteran friend, and sometime president. I)r. Francis Gnlton, of a post the 
occupant of which will teach and organise the study of " Eugenics,” an eminently 
practical outcome of tire life-work of its founder, whose long researches into the 
causes which determine the well-being of a nice are appreciated by alL Let ns 
heartily wish all success to the school of research founded by this inspiriting 
pioneer in this field of inquiry, 

Coinoidently with the organisation of the study of Eugenics, a very important 
series of investigations have lieen conducted to inquire into the alleged physical 
deterioration of the people of Great Britain, the results of which were summed up 
in a report of the Government Commission appointed to conduct the enquiry. 
A very suggestive debate u|mui this important subject was held in the 
Anthropological section of the British Association at Cambridge, in the presence 
of the Prime Minister, who, us President of the Association, honoured the section 
by presiding over the discussion. An effort is being made by thus and other 
societies to bring about wluit must be regarded as a mo3t desirable result, to wit. 
tire establishment of a continuous series of investigations into the physical 
conditions of our jreople, with a view to the (requirement of really reliable data 
which enn Ire systematically collated and scientifically compared from time to 
time, in order that wo may be in a position to determine definitely whether 
there is evidence of physical deterioration, and, if so, to ascertain to what 
causes it is due, and what are tho means whereby its progress may Irest be 
arrested. It is of tho utmost importance for tins work that a permitton/ bureau 
may be established, sine*;, iu on inquiry of tliis nature, continuity is essential 
if the results ure to lie rendered of real value. The immense national importance 
of such a measure cannot be over-estimated, and, even were the cost of such on 
undertaking a considerable one, the Nation could hardly grudge the expense. 
It seems unlikely, however, that the sum involved would be very large, since 
it appeara likely that a small army of volunteer workers would lie available, tho 
expenses being greatly lessened thereby. It is earnestly to be hoped that His 
Majesty’s Government may favourably consider a scheme for the establishment 
of a systematic, scientific and continuous system of inquiry into the details of n 
. problem with which our national welfare is so intimately concerned. The valuable 
start already made by the commission of inquiry has clearly shown that, if tho 
statistics are to be of full value, there must be some uniform basis upon which 
they are collected, and tluit their collection must proceed continuously and bo 
spread over a great number of years. 

Among the many promising fields of investigation in anthropology, which are 
Vou XXXV. 
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far too many for me to enumerate, I may refer briefly to one which calls for 
immediate attention, since the difficulties in the way of acquiring the desired 
facts are ever on the increase. The geographical and ethnological distribution 
of the various arts, industries, appliances and customs of Man, form a subject 
of the utmost importance, if we are to arrive at satisfactory conclusions ns to 
the history and evolution of culture, and the cultural inter-relationships of races 
nnd peoples. Jtacial affinities are frequently reflected almost as much in the arts 
and customs of ethnic groups as in their physical or their linguistic characters, 
and it liehoves us to note with great accuracy the forms under which particular 
products of human activity occur in various regions and to map out their 
distribution over the world. 

It is most desirable to distinguish those which are indigenous in the regions 
where they are found, from those which are exotic and indicate direct or indirect 


communication with other peoples or races. The day will come, no doubt, w’hen 
the customs and appliances of Man will be classified as nearly as possible in 
accordance with their morphological nffinities. Much, indeed, has already been done 
with this end in view, but our principal aim at present should l>e to collect, or at 
any rate accurately describe, the various forms under which the different products 
°f. culture are manifested, their geographical rango and, as far as possible, their 
place in time. I cannot but foresee the day when it will become imperative to 
adopt some system of nomenclature such os that employed in zoological nnd 
botanical classification, to indicate briefly the families, genera, species and varieties 
°f vnr * ous manifestations of human mental activity and culture-progress. To 
many workers it would lie a matter of great convenience were a binominal or, 
better still, a trinominal system of nomenclature universally adopted, combined 
with a well-organised system of registration. The establishment of such a 
nomenclature would. I am well aware, lie nn alarming and difficult undertaking, 
but it seems to me that the demand for it must arise, in order that we may save 
constuut redescriptioiiH and to facilitate references to types. It would be essential 
that the names assigned to objects should ho as appropriate as possible without a 
sacrifice of brevity, and, with this object in view, it would certainly be desirable 
for a strict censorship to 1* exercised before names are registered, in order that 
anthropological nomenclature may be kept within easy range of grammatical 
constructions, and, moreover, be spared such polyglot and redundant name 
abominations as. fur example, W*. or opkiocaryo* vrpenti,,^ whidl 

still. I Mievc, survive in the zoological and botanical nomenclatures. 

While pointing out that for purposes of research some complete system of 
naming would be of considerable value, I still remain alive to the fact that 
terminology ha* been one of the stumbling-blocks in the way of the i ^ * 
»' Anthropology. There con he little , Utink th.tTnfo 
“ d de “ mi, S o( nnlhropoIegiM. woohl bo he who wonld invent n ' 

terminology lor thin science and its vnriooa subdivision, .„n ,l 1 °'- V 

indicting the diHeront brooch. o, the .object, wouh.^ ^7" 
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kind which might become more universally recognised, and wonld prove less 
severely deterrent than many of those at present in vogue; cf a kind, that is to 
say, which would he more readily understood and assimilated by the general 
public. He would undoubtedly be doing much towanls rendering tho subject 
more popular, and he would help to bring home to the members of our huge 
empire that the scientific study of Man, while at times it unquestionably involves 
research of a highly special and technical nature, is noue the less one which it is 
to our advantage to encourage, and which may with confidence he ventured 
upon by the uniuitiated and be pursued with both interest and success eveu by 
those who do not coutemplate making it their profession. 
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THE MANUFACTURE OF POTTERY TN T UPPER EGYPT. 

By D. Kaxdaix-MacIveb, M.A. 

(Laycock Student of Egyptology at Worcester College, Oxford.) 

[Wire Plates I-VI.] 

The principal potter}' fabrics of Upper Egypt at the present day may be classified 
under three headings, viz.:— 

L Basmatitie wares, that is to say those in which the earthenware body 
is coated with a wash or slip of red luematite. 

II. Paintfd wares, decorated with patterns upon a field formed by a slip 
of lighter colour which is not iuematitic in composition. 

III. Household pottery, which ia seldom covered with any kind of slip. 

To some extent this classification corresponds with a geographical distribution, 
inasmuch as the Iuematitic wares have evidently originated in Nubia, while tho 
area in which pointed pottery i3 made ia confined to two or three places 
between Assuan and Keneh, and the non-luematitic household pottery, though 
manufactured everywhere north of Aasuiln. is foreign to Nubia. 

L In its original home the Iuematitic potter}- is not ornamented except in so 
far as the few simple lines sometimes incised about the neck of a vessel (Plate I, 
Fig. 1) may l*c considered to constitute ornamentation. As found in Nubia, it is 
a plain hand-made fabric, of which the solo beauty is in the colour and burnish, for 
the varieties of form on* very few. But at Assu&n, and still more at Assiut. 
inventive potters have improved greatly upon the simple Nubian technique, and 
Imve produced a very delicate turned or moulded ware, characterised by an 
elaborate scheme of onwraentatiou, which is chiselled or stamped in low relief 
ujmn the jHdishwl surface of the Iuematitic slip. 

Flic chief seat of the Nubian pottery manufacture is Umm-Barokat. a large 
village some 30 miles south of Assuftn. The potters, who are all women, live in a few 
mud houses on the east liank, though the greater part of the village lies on the west 
bank of the Nile. The laTge red bowls and globular red pots (Plate I, Figs. 1 and 2) 
which are used in every household betwoeu Assuin ami Wady Haifa Ire mostly 
made at this place, though the women of Umm-Barakat do not enjoy a complete 
monopoly, us there are potters who live in other villages further south, such us 
Kublxui, where, however, they only carry on their work in the summer months, so 
that the ordinary visitor 1ms no opportunity of observing it A single family has 
migrated from l mm-Buraknt to Shammah. a few miles north of Assuan m..! 
there (Plate II. Fig. 1) continues the industry, which is in dauger of disappearing 
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from the parent village in consequence of the desolation which the AssuAn dam 
has wrought by flooding the fields from which the peasants obtained their scanty 
living. 

At Shnmmab the entire family of potters was busily engaged when I 
arrived. The group of women may be seen in Plate II, Pig. 1, seated in an open 
space outside the houses and surrounded by their gossiping friends. On the left 
of the picture one is pounding broken potsherds upon a slab for the powder which 
must be mixed with the Nile mud to give it the requisite stiffness lor making 
earthenware. In the centre two others are deftly shaping the pots, and some of 
the products of their skill may be seeu in frout of them. Their simple apparatus 
was spread out upon a small strip of grass-matting, and, (resides the bowls filled 
with ashes upon which the clay is placed and worked freehand into drape, 
consisted only of (1) a bowl filled with the already kneuded clay, (2) a second 
bowl filled with water and (3) half a dozen of the large Nile shells which are used 
for smoothing the superfluous clay from lire surface of the vessel as it is being 
made 

The process at Shummah was exactly the same as at Umm-fturnkat (Plate II, 
Pig. 2) where a few days previously a wizened hag had consented to exhibit all the 
stages in the making of such specimens as are illustrated in Plate I, Figs. 1 ami 2. 
The first thing to Ire done is to knead the clay. This, as has been already stated, is 
merely Nile mud tuixod with a certain proportion of pounded fragments of old pot¬ 
sherds. A lump of the mud dough is placed upon a wide bowl filled with ashes 
which have been slightly damped. The lump is of such a size as will suffice for the 
making of the entire vessel, lie it bowl or pot. For a bowl it will l»e a solid disc 
about 2 inches high, but for a globular pot it will be rolled into a lull rather 
than a disc. Taking a little water, the potter presses a hollow in the middle of the 
clay lump and begins to form it into shape, holding the outside of the growing 
vessel with her left hand and shaping it with her right. From time to time she 
twists the bowl of ashes from left to right in order to bring another part 
conveniently lieneath her baud, and pulls the clay out wan is from the middle of the 
lump to form the rapidly rising aides. With a little water she moistens the 
surface every now and then ns it is required. 

The rudimentary Iwwl will now be 2 or 3 inches in depth, its centre hollowed 
out but its sides still vertical and thick. The sides must next be heightened and 
thinned, to do winch the potter takes a large shell of a common Nile variety and 
strokes tlu* outer surface of tire bowl upwards, producing ut tire same time Lire 
first indications of a curve in the section of the side. Then sire shapes the interior 
still more with the right hand, and smooths the top surfuce to make the rim. 
Lastly, sire smooths the interior also with the shell, and at the same time imparts 
to the sides the full convexo-coucavity of a finished bowl (Plate I, Fig. IX 

A |iot of globular form, such as that which is figured in Plate I, Fig. 1, is made 
in the same way. When it has been hollowed out in the centre, and its sides, 
vertical as yet, are 4 or 5 inches high, the potter takes the shell in her right hand. 
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places her left against the inside, and so smoothing with the shell raises and thins 
the sides until she has produced a plain jam pot from 5 or (1 inches high. Thou, 
holding her left hand against the outside and fashioning the interior with her 
right, she rapidly imparts the desired convexo-concavity and transforms the vertical 
walls of the jam pot into the rounded sides of a globular vessel. At this stage 
there is a slight variation from the former procedure, fur. whereas the bowl was 
completed without the addition of any more clay to the original lump, in this case 
a little more clay must be tuken from the reserve which stands near in order to 
finish ofl the rim of the pot. Then the outside is smoothed with the shell and the 
final degree of sphericity is given to the outline. One more stage, however, still 
remains before the formation of the globular pot is quite complete, and that is the 
adding of the foot or base-ring, which cannot be done for two or three days, when 
the vessel has been dried. 

Though they have now received their permanent shaja: and outline, the bowl 
and the pot are not finished. Several more stages must intervene before tliev can 
be utilised for the purposes for which they are intended. First, they must he left 
to dr), which requires ten days in the open air. Next they must be coated with a 
substance which will render the porous clay impervious to liquids. For this 
purpose the Nubian potters use luematito which is found in the hills nt no great 
distance. 1 hey jiound it on a slab with u round stone until it is reduced to powder, 
tin'll mix it with water and a little olive oil, and apply it to the Burface of tho pot 
with the hand (Plate II, Fig. 2). This would be sufficient for the mure utilitarian 


purpose of counteracting the porosity of the clay, but the potter is more ambitious, 
and is aware of the beautiful effect which con be produced by burnishing. Tho 
lucmatitic coating is therefore carefully burnished with a smooth oval pebble until 
it has acquired a glossy surface which glitters in the light. Finally, if the vessel 
is to be permanent, the soft clay must be hardened iu tho fire, a process which also 
takes place in the open air. The pots are piled within a ring of stones about 3 feet 
m diameter, over which the fuel is heaped ami loft to bum itself out After a 
short interval has been allowed Tor cooling, they are then removed, and are ready to 
lie sold or to be export**] to otlier villages. 

So far ns I have been able to observe, the making of pottery by freeliand is 
confined to Nubia. Sfiammah, which is a settlement of emigrants from Umm- 

’ ! a Ut ' w tho on '- v P lttce north of AssuAn where so primitive a procedure is still 
followed; all tho other potters whom 1 have seen at work in Upper Egypt 

emp oy the lathe, the wheel, or the mould. Again, it is only in Nubia that women 
the poiters, elsewhere in Egypt the master-potter is always a man. and if the 
women take any part in the work, their share is confined to the burnishing and 
a mg. Moreover, not only the process of freeliand working, hut the use of 
‘«ikiwntawing is distinctly Nnbisn. It is true that tic 3 and best l„„„„ 

; r* *■ 1 ^ 

l L/u efl lhal lho Assuit potters learned their art at AmnAn 
Uttic debt tbs. the Annnbn HHc in ,u tun, in cc.,^ 
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Thu Nubian luvuutitic ware is all intended for uctuul service, and is indeed 
Uie only pottery which is in general use throughout that part of the country. 
Its varieties of form are therefore few and simple. The Assuan and Assiut potters, 
on the other hand, do not make any ware for ordinary domestic purposes, hut 
exhibit their inventiveness in producing various fancy articles of an ornamental 
kind, such as coffee sets and vases, figures of camels, dogs, and crocodiles, 
candlesticks, censers, and pipes. Their command of more advanced technical 
appliances and of a superior quality of clay enables them to mnnufucturc a pottery 
which is much esteemed for its beauty, and is sold in quantities to tourists and 
visitors. A link between the hand-made Nubian ware and the ornamental product 
of AssuAn and Assiut is found at the village of Ballus, where, in addition to other 
classes of pottery which will presently be described, they make luematitic bowls 
resembling those of Shummah and Umiu-Barakat in genoral appearunee, but 
differing from them in the essential point that they are formed upon the wheel. 
That the manufacture is not nutive to Balias may be inferred from the fact that 
they send to Assuan for their hicmntito; the clay of these bowls is of superior 
quality, consisting of nbout two-thirds Nile mud blended with about one-third of a 
white earth obtained in the neighbourhood. 1 

The ornamental hmmatitic wares are illustrated by the drawings in Plate I, 
Figs. 3-13, which are tuken from examples bought at Assuiln. The village 
where the potters live is outside Assuan itself, about half a mile from the bazaars. 
There are three manufactories, which are all worked by a single family consisting 
of eight men. In that which I visited the work was being carried on by two men, 
of whom one, the master, appeared to do little hut attend to the firing. The other, 
who was seated in a half-open vestibule of the house, was busy at the lathe. The 
material of his jmttery was a clay formed hv blending Nile mud in equal parts 
with a white earth which is obtained from Shamnmh, though it is not used by the 
.Shammuh potters. The clay, after it has been properly kneaded, is pluced in a 
receptacle beside the potter, who then tukes out a lump of such size ns he judges 
to l>e appropriate for the object which he intends to make, and squeezes it in his 
fingers to a convenient form for the lathe. Perhaps it is a pipe-l>owl that he 
wishes to produce, in which case the lump of clay will be in the form of a hollow 
hemisphere, or perhaps the purchaser has ordered a cigar holder, and then a more 
convenient form to begin work upon is a long cylindrical rolL 

The lathe is of a common type. Two Ixsmla are set tip vertically about 
15 inches apart on a wooden hose, and held together by two horizontal struts. 
From the tops of the boards two pieces of iron project horizontally inwards and 
form the pivots, on to winch a thin rod some 10 inches long is slipped This rod 
is rotated by a bow about 30 inches long, which the operator works with one hand, 
while with the other he Bhnpes and graves the clay as it revolves. The 
meaningless lump on the lathe rapidly acquires an outline under the skilful 

> Other bowls made at Balias have the hcematitic slip outside but a white slip inside ; and 
others again have the white slip both inside and out 
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direction of the potter. Regulating the revolutions of the rod with his Iww, be 
makes it move now fust, now slow, to suit his wants, ami ull the while us it turns 
he removes superfluous clay, cute, smooths ond graves. For these purjioses he uses 
a set of iron tools, of which ten form a complete outfit. Besides theso he 
possesses, and will use at this stage if he requires them, n series of wooden stumps 
for impressing the worm thread of a screw on pieces which are to l>e tilted 
together into some such composite construction as a candlestick or censor. The 
simplest elements of the ornamentation, viz., the concentric linen, are incised while 
the day is still on the lathe, for a touch of the chisel ou the soft surface of the 
revolving object produces a circle of such exactness as the unaided hand cannot 
emulate. But the greater part of the oruameuiation is reserved for a later stage, 
and Indore it can be done the luemnt itic slip must be applied. The lucuiatite, which 
is bought ready ground in the neighbouring bazaar, lias I teen mixed with water 
and stands in a vessel beside the potter, who takes the newly-formed pipe-bowl, 
cup, or whatever the object may be, from the lathe and daubs the red wnsli on 
with his fingers, then smooths the surface with an iron smoother. 

It is now that the real decoration begins. The clay is still quite soft, for the 
preceding 6tages have followed one another without interruption or interval. The 
Assuan artist chases his (attorns with an iron tool; and works from memory Alone. 
But nt Assiut the deplorably scientific potter from whom I liought some examples 
of the liest work tliat is produced in Egypt, possessed wooden stumps with which 
he impressed ull the more complicated patterns. This same man, to whoui no 
further refereuce will be made, hud discarded the lathe, and used in place of it 
solid moulds of hard wood or of (lottery, ujhui which he shaped the several pnrts. 

H hen the newly-made pot lias been decorated, it is not ready to go at once 
to the tiro, for the water in the clay would bo converted into steam and burst it. 
Such a calamity actually occurred at Assuan, where, wishing to see this stage in 
the evolution of such little double vases as are figured in Plate I, Fig. 12,1 induced 
the jKitier to fire them one day earlier than he would otherwise havo done. The 
result was that a low minutes after the fire had beeu lighted a series of reports 
was heard, and only one out of the group of eight ultimately survived its ordeal of 
three-quarters of an hour. The furnaces at Assuan (Piute* 111, 1,2) were much 
like those of Umm-Barakat and Shammah, viz., circular holes, which, however, in 
this case were enclosed by bricks iustend of stones. The kind of fuel used varies 
according to the degree of heat which is required. For Uie lurumtitie wares of 
AsiuAu mnl Assiut are turned out in either of two colours, viz., red or black, the 
difference between which is solely due to the difference in the intensity of the heat 
during firing. To produce the red colouring the only fuel used is animal dung, but 
d the potter wishes to obtain a block surface he adds a little chopped straw to 
the dung. This gives a fiercer heat and turns the lucmatitic slip black instead of 


* At A«iut a Ik ini variety of ware in made which b aimilar to tho hamu, title ;» „n ,u 
rmpecu, but b «*l«l with a cream^oloured .lip. h-miat.Uc in all other 
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One stage still remains. This ornamental pottery. unlike the hand-made, is 
not burnished until it has been fired. The surface of the pot after firing is still 
quite dull and lustreless; but while it is still hot the potter polishes it to u glossy 
brightness, using for the purpose a cloth and two burnishers, one of which is a 
composite made of beeswax and a red substance called gum-bahAr, while the other 
is just such a common smooth pebble as is used by the women at Shorn mail and 
Umm-Barakat. The pebble is apparently used for the interior, and the delicate 
exterior surface is ouly touched with the special composite burnisher. 

II. Painted Wart such as that which is illustrated in Plate V is made only nt 
two or three places in the Keneh province. I found it being manufactured with 
the household pottery at Edfu, Tukh, and Balia* The first nnd the Inst of these 
towns are important centres of pottery making, and contain manufactories in which 
as many as half a dozen persons are employed simultaneously. Iu Piute III. 3, is 
shown a general view of the potters’ establishment at Edfu. Uu the right of the 
picture two men ore preparing the material, which is Nile mud mixed with ashes, 
and sometimes with a little chopped straw. Behind them is the wheel, the 
construction of which may be better understood from the illustration in Plate IV, 3. 
In the centre and on the left stand a number of largo basins and other varieties 
of household pottery, which are drying iu the sun previous to being fired: amongst 
them sits the master-potter, who is scraping off the superfluous clay tram the 
outside of a basin which lias just been made. Against a wall in the extreme eft- 
hand corner (distinguished by their whiteness) stand barins and howls which 
belong to the class of painted pottery illustrated in Hate V; and if the picture 
could be slightly extended to the left, it would further include the women who are 

at work burnishing and decorating similar specimens. . 

The earlier stages in the manufacture of the painted ware are identical with 
those of the household ware to be described >" the next section, and demand no 
special notice here. It is sufficient to remark that the pottery is all turned upon 
such a wheel as that illustrated in Plate IV, 3, and that it is always a man who 
works the wheel The interesting time in the history of these pots t*gms when 
they have been removed from the wheel and sufficiently dried in the sun. Then 
they are handed over to the women, and pass through three more stages before they 
are readv to be fired. The first of these is tlio application of the slip, a white earth 
which the Edfu people bring from the hills liulf a day’s distance from their village, 
but which the inhabitants of Tukh and of Balias can find in the immediate 
neighbourhood of their homes. A thin wash made from this earth is daubed with 
a Z, over the inside and outside of the howl or plate, which is then laid on one 
side for a few minutes to dry. Next the slip surface is burnished with a smooth 

pebble, ami then it is ready to receive the pointing. 

The process of painting is illustrated in Plate IV. 1. 2. where the woman who 
m dlv does the work, but who could not be photographed, is represented by a boy. 
women exhibit very great proficiency- Working from memory and without 
pattaru before them, they paint an entire bowl in a few minutes, laying on the 
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colour with a thin feather. Tin* colouring is in monochrome, viz., a dark putple at 
Edfu, red at Tukh, black at Balias, and is not sensibly altered in tiring. In Plate V, 
the most frequent designs are illustrated. When they have l«een painted the 
js>ts are fired in one of the large kilns to lie described in the next section, which 
are used for all the classes of pottery made at these three places. Though the 
painted patterns are not affected by the fire, yet, whether owing to o difference in 
the composition of the body or to a variation in the intensity of the heat, the slip 
which remains as a white field in the Tukh and Balias ware is changed hy the fire 
to a bright orange in the Edfu specimens. It may be remarked that the comjioHi- 
tion of the body is not identical at all three places, for, while at Edfu it consists 
merely of Nile mud and ashes, at Tukh and Balias a fourth part of tin same white 
clay that is used for the slip is added to these ingredients. 


III. IfuuseMd Pottery of the class illustrated in Plato VI is made at very 
many places. Certain towns, however, have acquired a special reputation for the 
excellence of their products, which they export all over Egypt. Thus the large 
water-pitchers which are in general use throughout the country are almost all made 
at Balias, and derive their name from that village. And again, the finest of the 
porous water-bottles (Plate VI, 1, 13-17), are manufactured at Kcueh, which does 
a considerable export trade. 

All this household pottery without exception is made on u wheel, the 
construction of wliich may be best understood from the illustration in Plate IV, 3. 
The potter is seated on a board, and impels the large wooden fly-wheel with his foot, 
thus rotating the wooden table upon which the pot is to be fashioned; the table is 
brought up hi a convenient height for the hand by building up with mud In the 
example illustrated the tlv-whcel was nitont 4 feet and the table about 1 foot in 
duuneter, but the latter, being only 3 inches deep, did not reach by al>out 
12 inclres to a convenient height for work. A block of dried inud about 6 inches 
high had therefore lieen placed upon it, aud another block of wet mud upon this. 

1 lie wet mud formed the bed for a platter of dry mud upon which the pot was now 
to l»e formed. 

Taking a lump of day of such size as he judges will suffice for the pot which 
lie contemplates making, the potter sets it on the platter and begins his creative 
work. With incredible swiftness the soft lump takes Bhajs*. and almost quicker 
tluin the eye can note passes through a proteau succession of changing forms until 
in two or three minutes it emerges ns a graceful water-bottle (Plate VI. 1.) 

A plate or bowl in its earlier stages gives little hint of its final form; the clay 
as first set ou the platter is a solid cylinder, against the outside of which the potter 
presses his two hands, and instantly the surface u ploughed into wide furrows where 
his fingers have rested. He moves his hands upwards, and the furrows Ireeomc 
spiral; then suddenly he presses his thumb downwards into the centre of the mass 

VxtYo°i1 T7 ° UL TUi3 “ lhe C ° ncavit y of lhe Penury howl. 

- ext Ik holds one hand against the outside surface and with the other'presses 

against the made, rapidly fashioning and smoothing all the while, until he lias 
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produced a bowl like that which forma tlie main part of the grimier shown in Plate 
VI, 4 (to which VI. 5 also belongs), or a plate such aa is figured in Plate VI. 2. 

For a jug (Plate VI. 3.) or other handled pot a second stage is necessary. The 
vessel itself is first formed, then it is left to dry and the handle uud spout are only 
added later with separate pieces of clay. Otherwise all pots, unless they are of 
large dimensions, are usually made at one sitting and from a single lump of clay, 
though Iwwls. which are apt to work too thin at the point where they stand on the 
wheel, are strengthened with a small extra piece which is bedded at the last moment 
into the centre of the interior. 

The larger pots, however, are made in more tlian one piece. This is the case, 
for instance, with the zir, or water-pitcher (Plate \ 1,8, 9, 12). the Pallas, and some 
of the ijmraili/x. Two kinds of tjatnuiifs, which are the familiar jars used for the 
water-wheel, are here illustrated. One (Plate VI, 10), was made in a single piece, 
the other (Plate VI, 6), which is shown just as it came from the wheel, was rnado 
in two pieceB, that is to say, the part round which the string is coiled was formed 
first and was placed mouth downwards for the other half to be added to it. 

It will be observed that several of the specimens illustrated in Plate VI have 
string coiled round them. This is the method adopted for impressing a very 
simple and familiar ornamentation. If a zir. which is one of the larger pots (Plate 
VI, Figs. 8, 9. 12). is being made, it will have attained about half its future height 
as it stands on the wheel, when a long piece of twisted string is taken and coiled 
round it; then the next piece is built on to the bottom half with a second 
instalment of day, the place of the join being neatly smoothed with a potsherd. 
Yet another thick roll of clay is taken on to build the last section before the rim, and 
the rim itself is made with a fourth instalment The smoothing of the surface is 
always done with a alien! while the pot is on the wheel, and the nicking of the rim 
in plates or bowls (Plate II, Fig. 2) is effected with the finger or with a piece of 
tin. All the ornamentation is produced by the simplest means. To take the zir 
again as an example, the patterns as well as the dimensions* vary, but Lhe 
impression of the string is almost always found on the lower half. Above this, 
in the Edfu specimens, a concentric l>and of pitting* is made with the forefinger at 
about o third of the distance from the top. and above and below this Wind, again, 
vertical or diagonal lines are incised in seta of three by means of three thin straws 
held together in the hand. At Tukh the pattern is slightly different, but is 
produced by the same means. 

The pots, then, have now been sliapcd and ornamented. They ore removed 
fiom the wheel, and, still adhering to the plattere on which they were made, ore 
left in the sun to dry. In Plate VI, Figs. 1-13, they are shown at tills stage, the 
clay still wet and the strings in place. After aloui five days' drying in tlie open 
air—the time of course must vary with the season—they are ready to lx? fired 

> These water-pitcher* have been made Large enough to hold a wan. A puidin, whuse fame 
yet lives, used to administer justice in the hot weather seated in a zir with a negro slave pouring 
water over his head. 
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The kiln is of much of the same type everywhere; that of the Edfu pottery 
establishment was four-sided, and measured about 9 feet in diameter and 10 feet in 
depth. Three feet from the bottom was an arrangement of liars of brick, live liars 
one way and two tho other, below which the fuel was inserted through a low door 
in the side of the kiln. Rubbish of all kinds, straw, charcoal or anything else, is 
used indiscriminately for the fire, which is left burning some four hours. The pots 
are placed ou tlm hare and on the spaces between the bare, uml burn to a reddish 
colour or to a powdery white according to the nature of tho clay. This of course 
vanes in different places; the Composition of the body at Edfu, Tukh, and Balias 
has been given above. Another potter at Tukh, whose work 1 have not described, 
since he made only two or three varieties of household pots and none of the’ 
decorated, used a different body, viz., one-third Nile mud and a little ash blended 
with two-thirds of a white earth brought from Kossir. His household pots were 
moreover, coated with a slight wash of the same white earth and burned to u 
yellowish-red. I have stated that household pottery is seldom covered with any 
-uul of slip, and this is true of all hut a very few varieties. The whiteness of 
such water the Gullul in flute VI. Figs. 14.18. is simply due to .he superior 
' racter of the clay. These five speeimeus were made ut Keneh itself, and, unlike 
11,1 VI, I. 13. I,„,l !**,, flre ,| Mm „. ere 

photographed. The Keneh day is obtained from a plot in the cultivation area not 
far from the railway station; it is not mixed with Nile mud, but only with about 
a fourth part of ashes from tho lire. The process of manufacture at Keneh docs 
not differ from that which has just lieen described; the pots ore made in one 
piece except when there is a perforated sheet on the inside f OT filtering the 
liquid. Then they are made in two pieces, viz., the first np to the filtering holes, 

I reserve for a future occasion some remarks upon the interesting parallels 

m ““ r ” ' abri “ presm wui1 “ ci ™* p»«*o 


uettcrtptxon of Plate*. 

rule I. Specimens of the ha-raatitie ware* of Up tier Envoi. 

Hr. from SI Kim nuih. 

Hr. 2, from Uinm* Baraka!. 

Hrk. 3-13, from AmhAm 

1 late 11 Fig. L Ths women of a family making pottery, Shammah. 

Plate 1.1 z!** potter-woman layiog on the hn-nmitic alip, Umm-BaralqU, 

Fit' £ Se r ,,r 'T™' firius ° f *****7' A *«4u. 

c - The open air furnace, showing pottery when r ■ i 
completed, ** 1 • u 1,16 finng is jusl 

l»g. a Tlio potter’s eaUhlishment at Edfu 

Plate IV. Figs. 11 and 1 Boy (who reprints a woman) p. intinff 

a feather. painting the pattern with 


Kg- 3. The potter at work with his wheel, Tukh. 
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PUt« V. The chief patterns which occur on the painted ware*. 

Fig*. 1, 2, 3 and 7 from Edfu. 

Figs. 4 anti B from Tukh. 

Figs. C and 8 from Balias. 

Plate VI. Household pottery. 

Fig*. 1-9 from Edfu. 

Figs. 10-13 from Tukh. 

Figs. 14-18 from Kcneh. 
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TIIK RELATION OF TILE CRANIAL SUTURES TO AGE. 

Bv F. G. Parsons, F.R.CJS., and C. It. Box, M.D. 

In former years many anatomist* professed to be aide to estimate the ago of a skull 
pretty accurately by the amount of obliteration which bail taken place in tho 
cranial sutures, and it is probable that this was the criterion on winch the late 
Dr. Barnard Davis chiefly relied in giving approximate ages to the skulls of the 
great collection which now stamls in his uame in the Museum of the Royal College 
of Surgeons. That the practice was not a very reliable one may lie gathered by 
comparing the statements of writers like Testut, Tidy nndTopinard,and then trying 
to fix the age of any individual skull by them. Each of these writers no doubt s]>oke 
from i>ersonul experience, but they were all generalising ou too small a number of 
nliservuLions to make their statements of much practical value. 

The first really scientific paper on the subject is by Dr. T. Dwight (" The closure 
of the Cranial Sutures a sign of Age:' Boston Medical nml Surgical Jonrtutl, vol.cxxii, 
No. 17, p. .180), who reviews tho literature of the subject up to 1890, and gives tho 
details of 100 skulls of people of European and African descent, the ages of whom 
at death he knew. His conclusions contrast very curiously with the dogmatic 
statements of the older writers, and although his paper should 1« studied in its 
entirety by anyone interested in the subject, we may be allowed to quote some of 
his conclusions. He finds that the sutures often begin to closo before 30; that 
between 30 and 40 ossification lias nlmost always inode good progress, that the dosing 
almost invariably begins on the inside, and it seems that the process does not 
necessarily apjsrar first on the outside opposite the points previously attacked 
inside. I think, he says, “ that closure begins in the back part of the sagittal, 
and often as soon or nearly as soon In the lower end of the corouaL” « I think that' 
when the sutures close early, the coronal usually closes before the lambdoid, but 
that in old skulls, ou tho outside at least, tho lambdoid is more frequently 
obliterated than the coronal.” In 1895 another important paper appeared by 
Dr. T. 1‘iecttzo (Archie, di I’sichiatria, Scicnze Penali c Antropologia Criminate, 
xvi, 6, pp. 364-398), who lays a good deal of stress on the different order of closure 
in the two sexes As far as we are able to gather from a redew of his paper in 
Archive* Itallientu* dc Biologic, 1896. tome 26, p. 333, he does not distinguish 
between the veto and entocranial aspects of the sutures, and this to us seems 

unfortunate, for our own observations teach us that tho latter are by far the most 
important. 00,1 
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The pu]»er now presented contains the records of 82 skulls, by far the greater 
number of which have been observed in the Dissecting and Post-mortem Booms of 
St Thomas's Hospital, and are of lower and middle class English people. A few 
are skulls from the Museum or the Royal College of Surgeons, of which the age at 
death was accurately known, and of these one or two are foreign. We are indebted 
to the kindness of Professor C. Stewart, the Curator of the College of Surgeons 
Museum and of Dr. C. Powell White, onr Pathologist, for allowing us the use of 
material ’ and for assistance generally. It will be seen that our records are fairly 
evenly distributed over the different decades of life, and we hope that they will 
contribute towards the more exact knowledge of a subject which may be of 
considerable anthropological and medioo-logal interest. In the following lists the 
ecto and cntocmnial appearances are treated separately, but as in a few cases we 
were unable to look at the inside of a skull, the numbers do not always correspond. 
To remedy this we have placed two numbers in front of the entocraniol records, 
and the Second of these (in brackets) refers to the number in front of the ecto- 
crnnial record of the same skull. 


F.ctocramal Sutures. Below 30. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4 . 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 


at. 17. 
18. 

„ 18 - 
„ 19. 
„ 25. 
„ 26. 

27. 
.. 27. 

30 
.. 30. 


All patent. 

Obliteration commencing below L. stephanion. 
All patent. 


11. 7 


30. 


Obliteration commencing below stephanion and upper lmlf 
of metopic. 

All obliterated except coronal above steplianion. 

This to the conclusion that under 30 the sutures are usually patent, 

hut that ectocruuial obliteration commences below the stephanion. 

Ectocraxial Sutures. Between 30 and 40. 

1. A o*. 31. (Thurtell's skull. R.CJ3. Museum). Obliteration commencing 

lielow stephanion. 

2. „ 31. All patent. 

8 . % , 32 . * . . . ... 

4 ^ 33. Obliteration below stephanion and at obelion. 

5 A ' 33. All obliterated except middle of coronal. 

d i . 33. . . - - ■ mit ’"“ 1UnlS 

of lambdoicL 
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7. 

8 . 
9 . 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 
17 . 


4 <ri. 34. Obliteration below stephanion and at obelion. 

9 „ 34. All patent 

<$ ,. 34. Obliteration lielow stephanion and at obelion. 
i „ 35. (Bengalee, ItC.S.) All obliterated. 

9 „ 35. All patent 

4 „ 36. Obliteration below steplmnion, obelion. and tuost of lombdoid. 
<f „ 37. All patent. 

9 „ 38. Obliteration below stephanion only. . 

4 » 38. „ at obeliou „ 

4 n 39. „ below stephanion „ 

? r, 39. „ at obelion „ 

These indicate that between 30 and 40 there is usuully some obliteration 
lielow the stephanion or at the obelion or both. The evidence that the stephanion 
is the earliest point to close is more marked tlinn in the Inst list. 

Nos. 3, 8 , 11, 14 and 1 < (the only females), taken in conjunction, make us 
suspect that female skulls close later than males as far as their ectocronia! surface 
is concerned. This agrees will) Picozzo'a experience. 

Kctocranial StTTKRs. Between 40 and 50. 

Obliteration at obeliou only. (Metopic patent.) 

(R.C.S.) Obliteration lielow steplmnion, all sagittal and upper 
part of lamlxloid. 

Obliteration l>elow stephanion anti at olielion. 

All patent 

Obliteration below stephanion nud at obelion. 

•• » ,, only. 

*» •• » n (very tliin skull). 


1 . 

4 

at. 43. 

0 

i 

„ 44. 

3. 

9 

44. 

4. 

4 

44. 

5. 

4 

.. 45. 

6 . 

4 

„ 45. 

7. 

9 

« 45. 

8 . 

4 

„ 45. 

9. 

4 

„ 45. 

10 . 

4 

„ 46. 

11 . 

9 

.. 47. 

12 . 

9 

„ 48. 

13. 

9 

u 48. 

14. 

4 

„ 49. 

15. 

4 

, 49. 

16. 

4 

u 50. 

Among these 


" »» M 

All obliterated. 

Anterior two-thirds sagittal, lumbdoid and upper one-third; 

metopic nearly obliterated. 

Evident but indistinct at stephanion and olielion. 

(Eugene A ram, It C.S.) Obliterated at stephanion and obelion; 
lambdoid patent. 

Obliterated below steplmnion and at obeliou. 

« •» H only. 

16 skulls there is only one which shows no obliteration at nil 

• hire ” of 17 i„ which „„ cZ™Z ‘„ 

» remarkable ho. often the .hole Mgitul enloro i, pcUM . u • . 

ui marked contrast tu Picozro’s statement, that between 41 fln i - n u ’ , 

cloert i„ md,. except at the anterior ^t “ th6 “ 
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Ectocraxial Sutures. Between 50 and 60. 


only. 

and upper half lumlxloid. 
and obelion and upper quarter 


L c? 51. All ]>atent (metopic ditto). 

2. 9 „ 51. Obliteration below stephanion and at obelion. 

3. <J „ 61. u u n u I* 

■1. ? ., ,i n » •• •» 

0. ^ n 52. ii n It 

6. 2 n 52. n « w 

(. ? 53. h rt it 

of metopic. 

8 . ? „ 54. Obliteration below stepluiuiou and at ubelion. 

0. ? II 59. II n tl II il 

10. S - 59. All obliterated except coronal above stephanion. 

11. ? 60. Obliteration at obeliou only. 

12 . <J „ 60. „ lielow stephanion only. 

In tin's decade it is still the usual tiling to find the suture o|kmi except at the 
stephanion and obeliou. but there is one example of their being completely 
unobliterated os far os the outside of the skull goes, and one of their being 


EctocbamaIi Sutures, between 60 and 70. 

bliteratiou complete in lambdoid and lielow stephanion; 

coronal and sagittal feebly marked, 
bliteratiou below stcplumion, at obelion, aud lambdoid iu its 
upper quarter. 

aiut traces of all (including metopic) except steplianiou and 
obelion. 

bliteration complete except upper f*art of coronal (thick 
skull). 

bliteratiou lielow stephanion aud at olieliou. 

„ „ posterior two-thirds of sagittal. 

„ „ and obelion. 

.. at lower two-thirds corona], |<ostenor lialf sagittal, 
and upper oue-eighth lamlxloid. 
bliteration below stephanion and at obeliou. 

„ „ and at upper part of coronal; all 

sagittal and upper half of lambdoid. 


completely closed. 

1 . 

6 

ast. 61. 

0 

6 

,. 61. 

3. 

<S 

61. 

4. 

<$ 

* 62. 

5. 

■ 

.. 62. 

6 . 

<5 

63. 

7. 

<? 

„ 63. 

8 . 

9 

.. 64. 

9. 

S 

.. 65. 

10 . 

i 

.. 67. 

11 . 

* 

68 . 

12 . 

S 

.. 68. 

13. 

9 

„ 69. 

14. 

9 

70. 

VOL. 

XXXV. 


obeliou, and all lumlxloid. 


intent). 


(lambdoid singularly 
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15. J at. 70. Obliteration at stephanion and upper part of coronal, all 

sagittal ami upper half landlord. 

16. d , 70. Sutures almost invisible, stephanioo. and obelion quite so. 

17. d 70. All obliterated excopt one-fifth coronal. 

18. (J , 70. Obliteration at obelion and upper and lower one-third of 

coronal. 

In this decade a very marked increase in the obliteration of the sutures takes 
place, ami it is exceptional to Uud only the stephanion and obelion obliterated. 
Where the sutures are visible they are usually very shallow, though this is difficult 
to indicate in a table. 


l'.tTOC H ANTAL Sl/TURKS. OVKlt 70. 


1. d ai. 71. Obliteration below stephanion and all sagittal. 

2. 7 .. 71. All putout. 

3. 7 73. Upjier half corounl, middle of sugittul, and lambdoid feebly 


marked, others obliterated. 

4 . ? .. 73. Faint trace of coronal just above stephanion, also of sagittal, 

others obliterated. 

5. ? „ 73. Obliterated lielow stephanion, others patent. 

6 . ? „ 85. All obliterated except Luubdoid just above asterion. 

Nos. 2 and 5 are examples of how late the sutures sometimes are in becoming 
obliterated on the surface of llte skull. 


Kntockasial Sutures. Relow 30. 

1 (l). c? «*• 17. All patent. 

2 (3). <J « 18- „ 

3 (4). $ „ 19. „ i, 

4 (5). ? ,, 25. „ 

5 ( 6 ). 7 ,, 26. „ „ 

G (7). ? 27. * ., 

7 ( 8 ). ? „ 27. „ „ 

8 (9> ? „ 30. w „ 

9(10). d „ 30. Lower half coronal obliterated. Metopic obliterated. 
10(11). ? „ 30. All completely obliterated. 

This record corresponds very closely with tliat of the ectocranial sututtss 
I win w 30. but points to the fact tliat at this early age obliteration may be complete 
and, if it is present at all, is more advanced than on the outer surface. 

Entouunial Sutures. Between 30 nud 40. 

1 ( 1 ). d at. 31. Coronal obliterated in upper inch. Sugittal obliterated 
except close to lamlxloid. 
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2 ( 2 ). 

3 (3) 

4 (4). 

5 (5). 

6 ( 6 ). 

7 (8). 

8 (9) 

9(H). 
tO (12). 

it (tax 

12 (14). 
13(15) 

14(16) 
15(17) 
In those 
occurred. 


4 at, 31. Coronal scarcely recognisahle, slight obliteration at 
obelion. 

? „ 32. Coromil and sagittal obliterated. 

cf .. 33. Coronal obliterated below stephanion and upi>cr half, ulso 
posterior half sagittal. 

All obliterated. 


4 

4 

7 

4 

7 

4 

4 

? 

4 

4 

7 


33. 

33. 

34. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 

38. 

39. 
39. 


Coronal obliterated in upjicr one-third, others patent 
Coronal obliterated except at middle point; sagittal 
obliterated at middle. 

Obelion alone obliterated. 

Ixiwer half coronal, posterior half sagittal, all htiulidoid 
obliterated. 

Only obliterated below stephauion. 

Lower half coronal only obliterated. 

Only patent for 1 inch from lamltdoid in all three 
directions. 

Only obliterated below Stephanien. 

Coronal and sagittal quite obliterated, lamltdoid patent, 
fifteen skulls there is not one in which some obliteration has not 


Entocramal Suturks. I let ween 40 uud 50. 


1 (1). 

4 

a>t. 43. 

2 (3) 

7 

U 44. 

3 (4). 

4 

n 44. 

4 (5) 

4 

* 45. 

5 (6) 

4 

» 45. 

6 (7). 

7 

„ 45. 

7 (8). 

4 

.. 45. 

8 (9) 

4 

„ 45. 

9(10) 

4 

* 46. 

10(11) 

7 

47. 

11(12). 

7 

48. 

12(13) 

7 

„ 48. 

13(14). 

4 

.. 49. 

14 (15) 

4 

„ 49. 


Posterior inch of sagittal and lamlxloid patent (others, 
including metopic, obliterated) 

All obliterated. 

Lower two-thirds coronal and upper three-fourths liunl>- 
doid obliterated. 

All obliterated except 1 inch from lambda in all three 
directions. 

Lower three-fourths coronal obliterated. 

Only lamlxloid and middle of sagittal patent. 

Stephanion and sinull jwrt of middle of lambdoid 
obliterated. 

Lower half coronal only obliterated. 

Upper two-thirds coronal and upper quarter lambdoid 
alone patent. 

All obliterated (stephanion and obelion faintly seen) 

Sagittal, lower two-thirds coronal, and lower half metopic 
obliterated; lambdoid patent. 

Only obliterated below stephauion. 

Coronal, sagittal, and middle of lamltdoid obliterated. 

Obliterated for some distance near etephaniou and 
obeliou. 
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All these skulls show some obliteration internally, though there is only oue in 
which it is complete. 


Entocbamal Sutures. Between 50 and 60. 


1 (1). d <rt. 5L 


2 (2). ? „ 51. 

3 (4). ? 52. 

4 (5). ? .. 52. 

5 (7 X $ „ 53. 

7 (9). ? 59. 

7(10). d 59. 
8(H). ? „ 60. 


Upper one and lialf inch coronal and tnetopic, anterior 
one and half inch sagittal patent (obliteration more 
complete on L. than on K). 

All obliterated. 

Sagittal alone |>atent except at obelion. 

All nldilerated. 

» .. except upper two-tliirds lambdoid. 

H n 

99 M 

•• .. except posterior 2-inch sagittal and upper 

1-inch lambdoid. 


Complete obliteration is much more common in this decade, and complete 
patency is not found at all. 


Kntocbaniai. Sutures. Between 60 uud 70. 


1 (4 d at. 61. 

3 (3> d „ «1. 

3 (4). d .. 62. 

4 (5). d .. 62. 

5 (6> d „ 63. 

6 (7). d „ 63. 

7 (8> d .. 64. 

8 (9). d „ 65. 

9(12). d .. 68. 
10(17)l d „ 70. 
11(18). d .. 70. 


All obliterated. 


*» N 

» P9 


M 

ft 


(except posterior part sagittal). 


In this decade the complete obliteration is very marked. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


(4 d 
(2> d 
(3> d 
(4).- 9 
(4 ? 
( 6 ). ? 


of. 71. 
71. 
73. 
„ 73. 
73. 
85. 


Extocrantal Sutures. Over 70. 
All obliterated. 


Tliis, with the last record, makes it evident that after fift nil >i . . . 

the skull ore obliterated. J ‘ l 1 ,e Mltllre8 mwdo 
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Conclusions. 

Wo quite agree with Dwight that closure of sutures may occur in a healthy 
skull before 30, though it is rare, and, for practical purposes, the absence of any 
internal obliteration would fix the proltable age at less than 30. 

Over 30 there is always a fair amount of obliteration of the coronal and 
sagittal sutures internally, wliile over 50 usually, and over GO always, all the 
entoernninl sutures are obliterated. 

The ectocrauuil sutures are so variable that no estimate of age should Ite made 
from them when the inside of the skull can l» looked at, and the fact that so few 
Museum skulls are opened detracts very much from the practical value of many of 
our great collections. 

With regard to the place nt which ossification usually liegitis, Dwight is 
doubtful whether it is below the stephanion or at the obelion, though ho rather 
favours the latter place, and other authors seem divided in their opinions. Our 
own evidence makes us think that somewhere in the lower half of the 
entocranial ms poet nf the coronal suture obliteration usually commences, and that 
this is followed very rapidly by external obliteration of the same suture below the 
stephanion where the temporal ridge crosses it. 

The sagittal suture seems to close internally about the region of the obelion, 
nnd soon afterwards at its anterior part, the posterior iuch sometimes remaining 
patent after all the rest is obliterated. There can be no doubt that the accepted 
statement that the suture first closes externally at itB simplest part, i.e., at the 
obelion, w correct, though this is subsequent to the intemul upi^aranee of 
obliteration, and is often delayed till old age is reached. Pieozzo says that in the 
male the obelion first closes, and in the female the middle of the sagittal suture, 
hut if he is referring to the outside of the skull all our evidence goes against this 

statement as far os females are concerned. 

The lambdoid suture closes later than the coronal and sagittal ns a rale; this 
we are not surprised to find, when we remember its markedly serrated appearance. 
As far as the three sutures with which we have already dealt are concerned, the 
rule seems to l>e that the simpler the suture the earlier its closure, and this holds 
good with the spheno-parietal and sphono-frontnl sutures, which ore always closed 
when closure has occurred beneath the stephanion, though it does uot apply to the 
squamous suture, which closes very late, if at alL Taking the entocranial closure 
of the lumlKloid.wc find that, out of twenty-six skulls below 40, it is ouly closed in 
five. After 40 closure is more usual, anil a careful review of our records makes 
us believe tbut obliteration generally begins aliout midway between the lamlnla 
and the occipito-mastoid articulation, and that the upper part near the lambda 
closes last. On the outside of the skull the closure of this suture is later, and the 
upper part is often the earliest to close, thus bearing out Dwights contention that 
the ecto and entocranial points of obliteration do not necessarily correspond. \\ e 
have uo evideuce, on the other hand, that Dwights statement that, when the 
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sutures close lute, tlm lumUloid is usually in advance of the coronnl eeto- 
cranially, is correct. 

In our eighty-two skulls six showed signs of a inetojiic suture, and the 
evidence of this small number shows that, as in other sutures, entocruuial precedes 
ectocniniul closure. Apparently internal obliteration begins ut the lower ]»urt. It 
is sometimes taught, though we are unable to trace the statement to its source, that 
when the mctopic suture fails to clone til its usual time it is the last of nil U* l>e 
obliterated. Our records,ns far as they go, do not induce us to place much reliance 
on this. 

With regard to the side ou which closure first begins. Sattvuge (“ Sur 1 Vtat 
senile du Crane,” lMtelin dr. In Sor. eTAnihropoloyie, l'aris, 1870) says that both in 
tlie coronal and lamlMloid sutures the right closes Indore Hie left. In our records 
there are only two in which the obliteration has been caught in a unilateral 
condition, and in boU» these it is the left side on which it is commencing. We aro 
in agreement with I'ioozzo that mule skullsi are obliterated somewhat earlier than 
female 
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NOTES ON THE GREAT ZIMBABWE ELLIPTICAL RUIN. 

15V Fuaskun White, Local Correspondent of the Anthropological Institute. 

[Prkskstkd Mat 23rh, 1006. With Platxs VII -1X.] 

Tiiesk ruins are situated in Southern Rhodesia, about 20 degrees in minutes 
30 seconds south latitude and 3] degrees 7 minutes 30 seconds east hmgitude 
according to Mr. It. W. M. Swan. 

They are first referred to in the records of the Portuguese explorers of the 
sixteenth century, but the accounts are apparently based on distorted reporta made 
by Arab traders who had penetrated into the interior. 

No well-authenticated inscription or written characters have l*ecn found either 
in these or in other ruins of a similar description in Rhodesia. An important clue 
is therefore wanting, which if found would assist in forming an opinion as to the 
nice which built them and to their probable age. 

It is ns well to mention here that several or the reported discoveries made are 
not worth attention. Mr. Bent gives a representation of a fragment of soapstone 
with *• au attempt at lettering in some form." The author luis been informed by a 
reliable authority that some if not all of these lines are recent scratching** most 
probably male by someone in Mr. Bents escort. 

Certain Roman coins supposed to have been round near Umtnli were in reality 
brought from England by their owner, who on hearing that this idea was current 

wrote a contradiction to the local pa[>or. 

Aliout. a year ago a discovery was retried, also from Umtnli, of golden Itowls. 
bracelets, ring's, etc., inscribed with Fhaniicinn characters. These articles were 
submitted to the inspection of officials of the British South Africa Company 
in Salisbury, who pronounced them to be merely copper and brass articles prolmbly 
belonging to coolies who may have been employed in garden work. 

Iloubt has even been cast on the authenticity of the celebrated wooden bowl w ith 
carved zodiacal figures nnd the orocodile. reported ns having Iteen found m a cave 
near Zimbabwe. A reference was mode to this by the Editor of the Bulawayo 
Kijirrtt early in March, and tl.o Rhodesia Scientific Association will investigate 
the mutter thoroughly so tu» to settle it one way or the other. 

This group of niius is the most important yet discovered. The area occupied, 
the solidity of constri ction, tin- jieeulinr form and arrangement of some portions, 
and the different object* which have been found, apparently indicate that the 
Elliptical Ruin at all events was built for a specinl purpose and on a definite, 
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although somewhat crude, plan. Other ruins, built of the typical granite block* 
without mortar, show equal, if not greater, care in construction, are more ilecorate<l 
with ornamental stonework, and cover a nearly equal area, but none equal this ruin 
in solidity and completeness. 

The oxcavations and clearings around and in this ruin, made for the British 
South Africa Comjwiny by Mr. R. N. Hall, afford greater facilities for making a 
more accurate survey than has before been possible. This paper, the plan, and 
photographs are therefore laid Ik- fore the Institute in the hope that some assistance 
will be given by its means to those whose exj>erience and studies qualify them to 
form conclusions as to whether the design and construction indicate a notable 
degree of civilisation or religions culture, whether it is a degenerate copy of a 
better type existing elsewhere, or whether the form, decorations and position are 
only the accidental resultants of the necessity for the erection of some form of 
fortified place of habitation and of the natural desire common to all people of 
embellishing their dwellings by some sort of ornamental work. 

Mr. F. 1*. Menndl, curutor of the Rhodesia Museum, was the first to publish 
n definite statement that the generally accepted measurements of the celebrated 
cones or towers were incorrect The author of this jtaper, therefore, visited the ruin 
in Octolier of 1903 in order to make a new and complete survey as far as the new 
work of excavations had made it possible. Some difficulty was experienced in 
measuring over heaps of stones and ruined walls, but the final working out of tho 
survey allows a discrepancy of but six inches in the triangulation of the outside, n 
result sufficiently close for all practical purposes. The curvature of the outside of 
the walls was obtained by offsets not more than ten feet apart from the main 
triangulation lines. The interior was surveyed by compass traversing. A steel 
tape and chain, each 100 feet in length, were used. 

The variation of tins couqiass at that date was ascertained to be 17 degrees 
24 minifies west of the true north, and steel pegs 103 feet 3-37 inches apart, driven 
in the ground and covered with heaps of stones; 90 feet west of the Western 
Entrance, indicate the extremities of a line extending true north and south. 

A comparison of the new plan with that given by Messrs. Bent and Swan,shows 
thnt the line of true north corresponds very closely. A line drawn to the south 
from the main or north entrance crosses the southern onter wall according to Item's 
plan at a point 12 feet from the eeutre of the western entrance to the tower or 
cone enclosure. Tlie new survey shows 11 feet, or a difference of 1 foot. The 
ilistuncc between the outsides of the walls on this line is 251 feet 0 inches in the 
former survey ns against 251 feet 2 iuches in the latter. The curves of the walls 
and i went ions of the different enclosures compare very closely in l»th plans west of 
this line, hut to the east there are notable differences. The maximum length of the 
ruin by the new survey is 292 ftvL Sir John Willoughby makes it 294 feet 
while Bern and Swan show 286$ feet on their plan, and 280 feet on page 105 of 
the Buintd Citu* of Mtuhonaland. The maximum width according to the same 
plan is 220 feet, 216 feet and 235 feet. 
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The distance apart of the centres of the entrances to the cone enclosure is 
given by I lent, and also shown on his ]>lnn as 107j feet: the new survey gives 
112* feet. 

These notable differences all exist to the east of a line true south from the 
north entrance, and the effect lias been to make the plan agree more closely than 
is really the case with a theory based on the supposition that the circumferences 
of the towers, lengths of radii of certain arcs and curves of the wall and position 
of an altar, were all in accordance with a system of measurements lwsed on the 
cubit of 20-f*2 inches. 


General Description and Form of the Enin. 

The paper and lltc plan are only intended to give a general description of the 
leading features and also of the lines of the foundations of the walls, in order to 
assist in forming opiuious a# to whether a distinct scheme of orientation was 
carried out and whether tire curvature, proportion aud positions of certain parts 
show sufficient excellence to warrant their being uken as a basis for reliable 

astronomical and geometrical calculations. 

The walls, interior divisions, towers, buttresses atul doorways are built without 
mortar, of the usual roughly rectangular blocks of granite varying in length from 
.- i nc i,es to 12 inches and in thickness from 2 inches to 8 inches. Some walls 
were faced with cement or plaster work 4 inches to 6 inches in thickness, up to n 
height of perhaps G feet. 

A close examination shows that the workmanship is not of such excellent 
character as the first view leads one to expect The courses vnry in thickness 
considerably, and the true level would thus Ikj lost, and false courses, or two Iwing 
replaced by one. are bv no means uncommon. Even under the chevron pattern 
work, where the wall is’supi*^* 1 by some to be at its last, seven instances of this 
can be seen under the south-west end, in a total of 42 courses. 

The Utter of the walls varies without any apparent reason, and the 
curvature is seldom well carried out for more than ten yards. 

The outer wall at the north-west end of the ruin is certainly not so thick or 
■io carefully built as the portion from the north entrance southwards and round to 
the south-west, but an inspection of the photograplis will show the change is very 
gradual; nothing indicating whew any work of construction or rebuilding may 

liave commenced. ., 

The form of the ruin can only Is' called roughly elliptical. The maximum 

length is 292 feet on a line I waring 35* degrees sooth of east, lltc mean longer 
axis of the figure would apparently l>ear 45 degrees south of east. 1 he greatest 
width is 220 feet on u line hearing 52j degrees north of east, hut the mean shorter 

axis would be more nearly 40 degrees north of cast. 

The total measurement round the outaide of the building at the lwse of the 

walls is 831 feet 9 inches. 
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The greatest defect in the curvature of the outer wall is due to a curious 
break between the north and north-west entrances. On the west side of the north 
entmnee, the wall is 12$ feet thick. It then narrows rapidly until at 35 feet 
distant, it is 81 feet thick, and the outer face varies from the curvnture necessary 
to hrin;' it round to the wall from the north-west entrance. These two portions 
of the wall do not eorrespond, the foundations, us far as they were then uncovered, 
showing a break of 4 feet 3 inches in two steps back. I'licre appears to In* an 
unfilled space of nhout 2 feet between the stones of the bottom courses of the 
two jKirtions. To the ordinary olwerver, it appears as if the workmen had lost 
their line and finished up ns liest they could. 

A striking feature of the outer wall is the double row of chevmn (or 
inverted V) patterns which runs uIkiiiI live courses below what was apparently the 
original top of the wall on the south-eastern end. The length from point to 
point, measured on the curve, is 200 feet. The straight distance from point to 
point is 202 feet 9*6 inches on a line lieariiig 32$ degrees east of north. 

The south-western end of the pattern finishes at a point just outside the 
western side of the wall, forming the western end of the cono enclosure. 

A number of irregularly- shapes! blocks or narrow slabs of stone about 21 feet 
high, apparently stood ou the top of the wall at the south-east end of the ruin. 
Eighteen are now more or less upright, ami six appear fallen. They are very 
irregularly spared, the distances apart, varying from 3 feet to f> feel. 'Die 
south-western block or monolith is 27 feet beyond tile end of the chevron pattern, 
while the north-eastern block is 11 feet short of the point where the pattern 
finishes. The western mouolillis arc at a greater distance apart. The total length 
of wall on which these stone pillars are now standing is 270 feet. 

The width of the walls at tho base is about 15$ feet near the north entrance— 
12$ feet behind the large tower—9 feet at the west entrance, and about 8$ feet at 
the north-west entmnee. 

The top is fi feot 7 inches wide near the south-western monolith, 8 feet 
4 inches Ixdiind the large tower, ami 9 feet 0 inches at the north-eastern 
monolith. 

The original maximum height of the wall was probably about 32 feet. 

A large enclosed area lies to the north-west of tho elliptical ruin, and the wall 
runs nearly parallel with thut of the nuiiii ruin forming n passage about 120 feet 
in length and 3$ feet in width nt the narrowest part. A little to the north of the 
entrance to the main ruin, the wall of this outer enclosure turns off to the north¬ 
east, and, together with a wall which imminences against the main min, forms a 
long narrow jmssage leading to the group of niiiis in the valley below. The 
entrance to the main ruin is thus well protected, and it is {tossilile that the 
peculiar angle formed by this entrance was designed so as to make an easy 
turn. 

At 134 feet from the centre of tho main entrance, going westwards, another 
wall about 4 feet thick, hut now considerably destroyed, starts from the main wall 
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ami, running in n north-westerly direction, no doubt eventually joined what is 
known as No. t min. Tim north-west entrance would, therefore, be enclosed or 
protected iigninst attack from tlie outside. 

Entranca or Doorways 

There ore three in the outer wall, known as the northern (or main), the 
north-western uud the western, the distance Imtweeu their centres being 874 ^ oet 
and 171J feet, respectively. 

The writer is of opinion tluit these entrances were originally covored over, the 
wall abovu them licing carried on without a break on strong stone or wooden 
lintels. TIhj sides or the entrances still rise nearly vertically to 5 or ti feet, or 
nearly to the height required for a doorway, or where lintels would cross. 1 he 
walls above this level have apparently fallen down, the line of break receding as 
would lie the ease if the lintels were suddenly removed. At the Kegina Ruins 
forked fiosts have been found still in place in the main entrance, evidently for 
carrying the lintels or Imams, and at the Dido I)hIo ruin entrance portions of 
similar posts are still visible, while in Zimbabwe itself, in the Hill Ruins, there is 
u rounded entrance with stone lintels still supjiorting the overhead walL Bent. 
Jininnl Ciiirj oj Mnthonaland (page 109) referring to the central entrance, says 
•< t| u , lintel of which had consisted of wooden Imams which had been burnt, and on 
their giving way, the wall above had also fallen down." The same author (j>. 238) 
cites de Harms, the Portuguese writer 1552, as follows:—' " Over iIhj gate of the 
building is an inscription which neither the Moorish tradere who were there, 
not others learned in inscriptions could read, nor does anyone know in what 
character it n written." A continuous, unbroken wall would be stronger tlu»u one 
in several sections, and it would be a great asaistance to the defenders if they 
could pass to aud fro without interruption round the whole circuit of the 
HjllJs 

The sides of these entrances nre curved, thp narrowest part being in the 
centre, the widths between the stonework at tlrnl point Iming—main entrance, 
29A inches, north-west entruuoe, 29 inches, and the west entrance 4;> inches. 

The main entrance is a very fine piece of work, tlie curves being carefully 
built. Six steps lend up from the level of the outer i*ssage. each one with a 
greater curvature to coincide with the rounding in of the side walls. ^ 

None of these entrances have wliat are generally called portcullis grooves, 
a term to which exception can be taken, as it infers an elaborate arrangement of 
sliding donn, which there is no reason to believe ever existed. In each side of 
many entrances of minor importance, or in semiciicular buttresses, evidently made 
,0 narrow the passage ways, vertical V grooves have been left, evidently to receive 
cress pieces of wood or slalw of stone which could be slipped m and a strong 
barricade formal In some ernes, however, there is but one groove in the end of a 
rounded wall, probably made to receive a vertical post or one of the carved 
soapstone beams (soe photograph, poge 480, Halls Gwl •«» )• U1U <> 
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liave lieen a sign that some person of importance lived in that place, or correspond 
to the carved posts of the North American Indians. 

Inside the outer walls of the ruin are numerous smaller enclosures, passages, 
and ends of walls, the object of which can only 1* conjectured. They are not. 
however, of sjiecial interest, anil have little or no 1 taring on the points referred to 
in the commencement of this paper. A reference can, however, be made to the long 
passage, which, commencing at the north entrance, follows the inner face of the 
main wall south-east and southwards, a distance of 100 feet to the buttresses or 
obstructions forming the entrance to the enclosure in which the cones or towers 
are situated. At the narrowest part it ia but 22 inches in width nt the cemented 
floor, the wall on the outer side reaching a height of 314 feet. 

There are two cones or towers in the enclosure mentioned; one is small, and 
nearly a true circle at the liase, where it measures 0 feet 10 8 inches in diameter, 
or 21 feet 0 inches in circumference. No complete measurement can lie taken at 
the Imac of the large tower, as on the north-western side the floor level is 34 foet 
higher tluui on the south-eastern side. At that height however (3i feet), the 
circumference is 54 feet 10} inches (54 864 feet) equal to a mean diameter of 17*463 
feet, llent and Swan, in the Ruined Citie* of Maehemaland, give the diameter as 
17*17 feet “ at the base." 

In order to lie able to make a calculation of the diameter ut the base, the 
Utter was carefidly taken nt every 5 feet round the tower, aud by construction 
the circumference at the level of the lowest course was found to lie 56 feet 1*87 
inches, equal to a diameter of 17*875 feet. The Uttering varies considerably, the 
greatest lieing 48 inches in 35 inches and the least 14 inches in 42 inches. Even 
if the tower commenced on n truly circular foundation, this difference in Utter 
would soon make it irregnlar and the survey shows that this is the case. The 
distance between the centres of the towers is 17 feet 5 inches. Mr. ft N. Hull 
kindly assisted in taking the measurements made of the circumferences of these 
towers. The distance in n straight line lie tween the centres of the doorways of tho 
enclosure in which the cones are situated is 112 feet 6 inches. 

In the Ruined Cities of Mnshonnland, Messrs, llent and Swan have worked up 
n theory that I will briefly summarise ns follows:— 

The buildings were erected on a scale of measurements Used on the Egyptian 
cubit of 20*62 inches, this being proved by tho coincidences that the circumference 
of the small tower and the diameter of the large tower were both exactly 10 cubits 
or 17*17 feet, and that the centres of the two were practically that same distance apart. 

The builders were well acquainted with geometry. They were aware of the 
ratio of diameter to circumference, as shown by the measurements of the two 
towers, and also by the distance apart of the centres of the two doorways, viz., 
107*8 feel, which was equal to 17*17 feet (the circumference of the small aud nlso 
the diameter of the largo tower) multiplied by 3*1416 and then by 2. 

The tajer of the two towers is on a circular curve with radius, equal to twice 
the diameter multiplied by 3*14. 
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The decorated portion of the wall is composed of two arcs struck with a radius 
of 107'8 feet, aud the angle formed by connecting the two extremities of the 
decorated portion aud the centre of the radii of these arcs is exactly 120 or $ of a 
complete circle. 

Their knowledge of astronomy was proved by the fact that a line ilrawu from 
this centre point passing tlirough the eastern doorway would lie 24° to the 
south of east or the line of sight to the sun, when rising behind the hills at the 
summer solstice, the same point would also be exactly due south of a line drawn 
through the somewluit peculiarly designed main entrance. 

Their religious ideas are supposed to lie shown by the employment of the 
chevron pattern, which is considered to correspond with the Egyptian symbol for 
water or fertility, aud by the fact that this pattern was placed so accurately tliat 
the rising sun illumined that part and tliat jiart only of the wall where it existed. 
These points, together with the fact that an altar bad been probably located at the 
centre point already referred to, were considered to indicate that the sun was au 
object of worship. 

The conical towers, stone monoliths, carved soapstone beams, etc., were 
considered as proofs that nature worship was to a large exteut present in their 
religious beliefs. The final inference arrived at was that this was all valuuble 
and confirmatory evidence that the builders were of a Semitic race, and of Arabian 
origin. On investigation it will lie found tliat these arguments have little or no 
real foundation. 

Tire cubit theory is thrown out altogether by the fuels. The circumference of 
the small cone does not measure 10 cubits or 1717 feet, but 21*5 feet. Neither 
does the circumference nor the diameter of the large tower correspond to the 
cubit measurement. The distance between the centres of doorways instead of being 
107'8 feet, a measure which should lie equal to 62 82 cubits (or 10 x 2 x 3-1416) 
is 112-5 feet or 05-47 of these cubits. 

The curves of the outer and decorated iiurtion of the outer wall do not conform 
either to radii of 107 8 feet or 112-5 feet, and the distance from the emls of the 
decorated arcs U» the centre point will not correspond with the line true south 
from the main or north entrance. Tlie taper of the towers does not conform to the 
curve given. The claim, therefore, tliat the building displays evidence of 
architectural proficiency is not borne out by the facts. The theory tliat the sun 
worship hud reached un udvanced stage rests on very weak foundation. 

It is asserted tliat only the decorated portion of the wall is illuminated, 
tangentially, by the rays of the rising sun at a giveu «late, this line being 
24® south of east This would of necessity place the points at a distance 
apart which must be at least equal to, aud possibly lie more than, the width of the 
ellijae at the narrowest part Bent’s plan gives this as 235 feet, the latest survey 
gives 220 feet, whereas the distance from point to point of the chevron pattern is 
but 202’8 feet. 

The chevron pattern is one amongst many types which can be seen ou the walls 
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»>l the different ruins. There is nothing uncommon altoul it us u style of 
ornamentation, aud it is seen on several ruins facing south-east, north-east, west 
and south-west. It seems reasonable to ask why ure not the other styles of 
decoration, known ns the herringbone, the chessboard and the slopiug block, 
considered to represent some other of the ancient Egyptian symbols. 

It upj>ear8, therefore, that the assertions to which l have referred are not 
liome out by the results obtained from the latest carefully made survey. Tlie 
inaccuracies are of course no proof tlmt the ancient builders were not either 
Semitic or Sun and Nature worshippers. The latter two points can, I thiuk, be 
conceded with the understanding that their worship and their knowledge of 
astronomy wore of a very crude character. As builders, they can bo credited with 
luiving erected some remarkably substantial works, but their plans are quite wanting 
in symmetry or in evidence of careful design. 

This contribution to the records of the Institute does not pretend to solve 
the problem of who the builders were, and when and why they built these 
structures, hut the author trusts that the notes and plans mny l»o of assistance to 
others who have had opportunities of studying similar subjects in other countries 
in making comparisons which may pcrlrapu furnish the desired clue. 
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•XUTE.S ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE BAY ILL 


By R. E. Dennett. 


j i'iinsn.NTf.u Novewuee. Stii, 1904.] 

Thk king of the Bavili, who are the inhabitants of the kiugdom of Luungo, hoa 
soven titles, olio of which, that of ntaurtola, he does uot receive until after his 
death. The other six, as I have explained elsewhere, ure assigned to him as head 
"f the six great departments of state, which we may compare to the Courts of 
Equity and -lustiee, the Church, the State, the Lords and the Commons. These six 
titles are, as I shall point out in u moment, closely connected with the system of 
philosophy which 1 wish to expound here in brief. I believe that above and 
Iwyoud fetishism, with which 1 have dealt elsewhere, there is u higher form of 
religiou among the Buvili, which is connected with certain symbols in the form of 
(1) sacred gloves, (2) sacred lamls and rivere, (3) sacred trees. (4) sacred animals, 
(5) omens, and (6) the seasons. The six titles of the king connect him directly 
with these six divisions of sacred symliols. As nkiei ci he is, according to the 
native view, one of the products, or perhaps we should rather say, the end and 
l.nal result of the working of the powere, the bal-iciUuri, represented by the sacred 
groves. Aafumu he is the king (or chief from whom all proceed) of the symbolic 
amis and rivers. As aftiro lidrnt he is head of the custom of the leopard, aud 
t iiu associated with the sacred animals. As wjawja ntttmba (the doctor of the 
source of seasons or time) he is intimately connected with the seasons. As ,m,mi 
(precreator) he ts at the head of the omens. And as (the overseer of the 

murals of his people) |,c presides over the sacred tree*. That is. he is the chief 
teacher ui all these branches of native beliefs. 

It is jiussible that at one time each of the sacred symbols mentioned above 
bud its sacred grove; in this grave, it may be. the king, as the great high priest 
taught his people the lesson connected with the syrnboL In support of this 
conjecture I may mention that I have so far in no case discoveredmore than 
twenty-four sacred symbol* in any of the six divisions enumerated above- there 
are. it ,s true, cerium apparent exception.; but the supernumerary symbol, can be 
shown to stand apart from the others for clearlv defined reason* ' ^ 

study 1 have discovered twenty-four trees and herbs which ure n i J™** ° f 
nkicid, or sacred, twenty-four sacred animals, and so on V ow ; \ *7- 
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be 144. I liuve, as a matter of fact, discovered upwards of ninety sacred groves. 
It is therefore quite legitimate to suppose that there may formerly have been 144. 
Not only so, but the meanings of the names of the sacred groves go to prove this 
supj>osition, as I shall show more in detail Inter. The most remarkable fact, 
however, about these groves is that the Bavili have preserved the order and 
grouping of twenty-four of them, and I tielieve that it is in this order that we find 
the key to their philosophy. 

I cannot at present treat of all the six sets of twenty-four symbols in detail. 
I propose to describe the ideas connected with the groves and the seasons, through 
the former of wliich the king truces his ascent to God. Before doing this I should 
like to draw your attention to the seven words, compounded of two words having 
contrary meanings, which are found in Xivili, as they seem to me to imply that the 
ideas of the Bavili with regard to the symbols fall into six divisions, which we may 
term the formula. These words are: Mnntbu-Nznmbi, bumju-ntuiili, nkala-nco, 
mania-mitlitdi, nkmuia- or noiu/a-nzau, bulu-ntu, and kad-nuni. The first of 
these refers to God, and stands outside the formula; we shall see that this occurs 
in other cases. Space will not permit me to explain the meaning of these worth*. 
1 now pass on to the seasons, which are perhaps the best uvonuo by which the 
European mind can approach Bavili ideas. Before attempting to deal with the 
seasons, I will put briefly before you a sketch of the three fundamental ideas of 
Bavili philosophy. 

Cosmological Ideas. 

Li the last resort the Bavili are monists; they reduce everything ultimately 
to a manifestation of JVsrt inbi. From the abstract A zombi proceed . Vzanibi 
mjmngu, Kzambi ei, and kid. These three elements of the Trinity appear in 
Bavili philosophy as ri, ci and fu (it is desirable to note that ri and a are 
respectively female and male, whereas Nzambi mpunyu anil Nzambi d ure mule 
uud female). 

A'i means passive matter or things pertaining to the uiutenml principle. Ci 
is the paternal or active principle. 

Let us take an example. The sea is regarded ns a male principle; from it 
proceeds rain which falls ou the earth; the earth is regarded as a female or passive 
principle ; the ruin fertilises it und causes it to bring lorth fruits. 

Fn is, properly speaking, habit, custom or sequence; wo may perhaps express 
it in one word by evolution, understanding thereby rather the process by which 
the individual is produced than the life history of a species. In another sense it 
may almost be said to be the individual himself. Thus, when the rain lias fallen 
iipou theenrth.it forms on the one hand springs nml rivers, and on the other causes 
vegetation to spring up. Both the rivers nud the vegetation result from the 
interaction of earth and sea ; the process of production aud the product are both 
fn. 1 

* In order to preveut misconception I ciprewly state that these idea* are not derived 
directly from the natives, but from philological ooueideration*. 
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These three ideas are naturally strictly abstract and nut of all relation with 
the material universe. 

Xi and ri having produced fu cease to operate: fu on the other hand 
continues. Under the uame r u it becomes active in space and time, ami may be 
allied the cause of the material universe. 


Temporal Ideas. 
fa) The Divisions of the Year. 


Properly speaking the year falls into three divisions, mawalala, xicifu, and 
nrw/a. Of these mawalala is a period of rest, ricifu a period of preparation, and 
uvula an evolutionary period, or period of production. Just as in the cosmological 
ideas we have a progression of three factors, xi, ei aud fu, bo in the same way in 
temjtoral ideas Mawalala and xicifu produce nrw/a. Just as fu in its turn 
tiecaine a cause, so nrula produces mawalala of the succeeding year. 


(6) The Seasons un/1 Months. 


Of the three divisions of the year mawalala is itself both a season and u 
month. Xicifu falls into two seasons of two montliH each, and nrula into four 
seasons of two months each. Properly speaking the seasons only exist as factors 
in six groups of four, the other three being in each case the two montlis 
and the product specially associated with the season. These groups of four arc 
related just as our cosmological series xi, ei, fu, and ru; they consist of a 
principle, male and female causes, and a product. I now display the groups in the 
form of a table. 


Mawalala. 


Product. 


Season. 


Month. 


Bulu mad marola (source 
Mtcid (smoke) ... J of sweet waters) 


Bulu mad mho (source' 



of sea waters)... 


Bunji (mist) 
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Mntmlalu. 




Product. 



Season. 

Month. 


fPatcrtittJic (rains)... «j^ 

Kaei nbangala (negative 

witness) . 

Xuni mbangala (positive 
witness) . 

j> Kusafit (a fruit). 

Xmla nrmtu (female \ 
rains) . | 

BU:n li inmrula sunji 
(to leave the valley 

of mist) . 

Munndn »unji (the valley 
of wist) . 

- 

- Makundi (fruit) 

Xmla m bakala (male f 
rains) . \ 

Ndolo nkaci . 

Xdolo nuni . 

| Mba (palm kernel). 


During the season vuciei tlie men hunt ami tish, while the women gather fuhu 
(leaves) for their mat and basket work. The season hunji is devoted to the 
burning of the grass, hunting, and cutting down of the forests to form new planta¬ 
tions, while the women busy themselves in the makiug of mats and baskets. 

In mvumvuMVU tho men put new roofs on the houses and repair them generally 
while the women sow their seed and prepare to plant manioc and potatoes. 

It is uow that the Bavili’s thoughts turu lightly to love and marriage. The 
word mbanyaln, which enters into the name of both the months of the icauxuoaw 
season, carries with it the idea of exposure and fear that causes oue to run away. 
This is connected with the native ideas as to pregnancy. It should be mentioned 
that it is the correct thing for u child to Iw lorn on tho first day of maioalala ; os a 
matter of fact more children are bom at that period of the year than any other; 
consequently the season we ore now dealing with is associated in the native mind 
with the fourth ami fifth monlhs of gestation. At this time husband and wife fight 
shy of one another. 

During nrula nxentu the rains bring fruit to perfection in the first mouth, and 
then ceasing in the next month, give the ja-ople the opportunity to harvest their 
produce. 

We muy uow consider the geuotic relations of these six groups. Denominating 
the groujw by the names of the seasons which preside over them, mteiei is female 
and hunji is male; their product meumpumvu is regarded as female, .lust as in the 
cosmological ideas/«. the efTect, liecome* m, the cause, the female effect tnvunirumrH 
is replaced by the male cause icawnunw. This is, however, not directly ojierative, 
hut manifests itself through the secondary causes ncula nrmtu and nrula mbakala, 
and their effect is mairalala. Mtnculala, as the table shows, stands outside the 
progression, and is in a way the end or final effect of the whole process. In its turn 
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mawalula becomes a cause; it stands to unviri and bnnji in the same relation as 
imtcntrair to the two groups which follow it. Being regarded by the natives as a 
season of rest, no product is associated with nnucalala. 


The Categokjjb. 


We may now return to the categories, as the six divisions may be termed into 
which the Bavili ideas relating to the various divisions enumerated above may lie 
said to falL I cannot here set forth the considerations which have led me to select 
these European ideas as representative of the native modes of thought ! must 
here content myself with showing how the categories are applied to the two 
divisions we have selected, the seasons and Lhe groves. It must however be 
understood that the European ideas which I have lieen led to select only represent 
imperfectly the native ideas. On the one hand the European conceptions go Iwyoml 
those of the natives in many directions; on the other the natives associate many’ to 
the European, heterogeneous notions under one heading. 

I lie six categories areWater, earth, lire, motion, fruitfulness, life. I will now 
proceed to show the connection of the seasons with these ideas. 


Mtnuri. Not only do the names of the months composing this season mean wit 
vvater and fresh water, but the word mwiei itself contains the root v,v (for mhv = 
the sea. The connection of this group with liquids is dear. 

Jump. The names of the component months mean the earthly source of xiri/u. 

and the name of the group the source or seed or maize. This connects it with tin’ 
category of earth. 


ilrunirumvu. 1 his is the period of murriage, and the names of the months 
mean male and female desire. The flame of love is perhaps sufficient to justify 
ine hi associating this group with fire. 

B moawtUD. The notion of running away, to which we have already alluded 
nmy serve to Connect this season with the category of motion. 

AW a n.rntu. These months are the months of maturity of crops and the 

“ ' . Lh ° ir name “ reeled with the mortar in which seel is pounded 

The connection with fruitfulness seems clear. 

a non' n ‘ ! " ™ ba \ ut “: l Wc haV0 alre «dy mentioned tlmt the opening of muualula is 
! “ °. * b,rth raU ‘- Thw ,n,, . v 8er ' e to associate this season with the 

category of Me The names of the months mean male and female suflering. 


I he Sacueh (Jboves. 

The batialaei (ring, niicici) are powera who reside in the sacred 

1'l.id! to U ' e '“- Th “ 8™™ '» getuTwJljr M. The l M a"“ 

which Miduongu bus to build hi. off,cud nwjdeoM is „h», M , tel . .. “ u 

h. - .*« to« y b. -U to join toordriud w* ZlZZ 

There « .p.wto.dl, two SK « cb»*, of toctod 1^ 

* »«-co,^u^r2 
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plantations, birth and natural ideas. Each ribila of one class has a riln/u in the 
other class corresponding to it, suid each conUins a spring or water of some kind 
as the home of its senna or snake. Each sibila has also its sacred herbs, seeds, and 
treo. It contains in the centre of the circular grove a small native thimlet, where 
the wjnwjn or priest keeps his basket of seeds and shells, such as mbinla mioko. a 
fruit from the interior, nuurei, or crusader’s shell, zekde, a shell, ntumpu, a fruit, and 
tumkamakana, a fruit that grows underground iu the Muyoinbe district. Heaps of 
oyBtcre and cockle shells are also found in the groves. 

They also contain the skin of u snake, the m homo, the skin of the snake rama, 
the vertebra? of a wlialo, the feathers of a fowl, the head and boras of animals such 
as the lunrpt antelope, mpaknitn , .the ox, and nyuhmyu, l\w smaller antelope, etc; 
the heads of liensta are placed there too, and the rujanga, or priest, resides there. 

We have seen that the Bavili philosophy teaches that a sort of genetic con¬ 
nection exists between the seasons. This idea is fairly intelligible iu its application 
to periods of time, which involve a process and therefore a sequence of cause and 
effect. Though it may appear to us metaphorical to speak of months as male and 
female, we need only recall the names of some of the chemical elements to see tliat 
our own forefathers were prone to deal in Ideas of this order, and we can lumlly feel 
surprise that the African intellect follows in their wake. 

The idea is less comprehensible when we try to apply it to the groves, less 
comprehensible, that is, to the European, hut it is with the groves possibly that the 
whole system took its rise. Just as in the seasons we have one group as a primary 
cause, then two intermediate causes, and then the effect, so with the groves. It 
must not. however, be forgotten that when we speak of the groves we are really 
dealing with the power* which the native puts behind them. We have enough 
examples of cosmogonies embodied in a mythology to make the Bavili idea, if not 
comprehensible, at any rate no more remarkable than many nnother savage fancy. 

Just as the seasons, months, and products fall into groups of four which are 
genetically related to one another, so the tiret grove is the primary cause, the second 
and third the operative male and female causes, anil the fourth is the product. In 
this connection it is worthy of note that the order of the groves within the groups 
and of the groups themselves is not one which l have evolved out of my inner 
consciousness; it was given by the natives themselves. If therefore we find it 
possible to trace even imperfectly the same formula in its application to the groves 
which wo have just applied to the season*. I shall. I conceive, have gone far to 
establish the genuine native character of the ideas which I am putting before you 
here. 

The groves fall into six groups of four each, and just as mawalaia stauds 
outside the formula of the seasons, bo the Lungululuhu group stands ajiart from the 
rest of the groves. Lunyulnlubu is a grove situated on the beach between Indian 
Point and the place now known us Loango, or the market town Kenga on Mr. 
Bavenstein’a map. Swami Makenka und Ngongolo are the present zinyanya 
attached to it. When fishermen have had a spell of bail luck and fish are scarce 
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tliey apply to these zingawja, who say they know how to cause an abunilauce of 
*’*h to fall into their nets. As u person Lungnlulnhu is looked on as the special 
protector of the Ravili; when he sees Xihnnaci (the north wind) coining along in 
her canoe he is said to go out to meet her. This meeting causes a very rough sea 
(hilnna), which puts an end to all fishing for a time. The literal meaning of the 
word Lungululuhu is the very source of maternity. 

1 he three other groves which go to make up the group are jnvunut, mtxin/la 
lunga, and mpumba, 

1 The mpungu group is especially associated with the category of liquids. 

(n) Afpungu, in the comjiound Nsambi mjmngu, associates Nsambi, the 
creator of the lkivili, with the sky, and thoreforo by a natural transi¬ 
tion with rain. 

(b) Snua is the south wind. As the sea is to the west of Loango, and 
this wind sets up a heavy swell from the south and south-west, the 
Bavili liave reason to connect this grove with liquids. The literal 
meaning of stnai is the river of fatherhood. 

(<?) Ngomola is the south-west wind. In connection with xama it is 
looked upon os the evil rainbow, and said to enter rivers and cause 
Hoods, carrying everything before it to the sea. 

('0 Mrulu means rain. This confirms the view that brings the first grove 
of this group, mpunpu, into connection with rain. In any ease the 
connection of the grove with liquid* is clear. 

II. The jibirinji group is associated with the earth. 

(n) Xxbu-inji means literally the source of firmness and seed, an idea 
which seems clearly to refer to the earth. 

(b) Xikmnnn means the earth divided from wafer. The ordinary meaning 
of rilnmad is the north wind. When any one wishes for her help in 
overcoming his enemies, ho goes to hor sacred grove and with the help 
"i the nganga buries a nail, l>eud, or other article in the earth at the 
moment he demands the favour. When for some reason or other he 
or one of his descendants wishes to withdraw the curse with which 

, has !,li « hUHl hU enemy'* happiness, he must again seek out 

the nganga and present him with an offering. The nganga then 
prepares some medicine which he wraps up in leaves and places in a 
. ° f wiue un<1 then sprinkles the earth therewith. The 
petitioner informs the what particular object he had buried 

”, then. eo 1 I .0 native* ™ y . tin, mirth hnhblen «„J ’ 

the Mel. mentioned. Thi, act el bnhbiing np. eonnnon „ lhe 

injvtemm,, nod u. the .hirlpoel in riven, U ^ 

.U.V.nt th™ . or wine 0,h„ 
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As A'ikamacts opposite this is supposed to represent the gathering- 
in action or xiseku. 

(il) Kunzi (literally the nerve of self) means the earth, the solid particle 
or the north-west wind. Here again the connection of this group 
with the category of earth seems indisputable. 

III. The grove of bukulu is associated with tire. 

(a) Bukulu means a ray of light, and 

(it) Konya menus to fry, and both are connected with fire. The other two 
groves, hunzt, the west wind, and mbamba, the palm kernel, I have 
not been able to bring into relatiou with the category. 

IV. The mbatmnbo group is associated with motion. 

(a) The word mbairmbo seems to be connected with bawmbobt, u> move 

slowly. 

( b) Luabi, and 

(e) Solokoto. 1 have not been able to connect with the central idea. 

(,{) Mabili, the cast wind, brings the great tornadoes, and is therefore 
obviously connected with the idea of motion. 

V. The group of kunyn is connected with the notion of fruitfulness. 

(«) Kunyu is derived from kunga, to amass. The dead who die with their 
eyes ojien are, I may remark in passing, said to be placed here. 

(b) Xicola too seems to be connected with the idea of amassing. 

(e) Ktatcbo means a seedling or sprout. 

(rf) if!mwho alone does not seem to be related to the category. 

VI. The group of nyantbi is associated with life. 

(«) Kyambi, o name also applied to fuum&i, seems to mean rather ris 

vittr. 

(b) I.oahi means the umbilical coni. 

(r) Kyi in inn is a word derived from yirnina , to know how to l>ear fruit, 

(d) Mpukunyomb* is the bursting or birth-giving power in nyambi. 

Not only are all the groves connected in this way with ideas of life, hut it is 
to them that a man takes his pregnant wife to ask for a safe delivery. Here too 
the people appeal to the nyangn in times of famine. 

Thus in the twenty-four groves of which the order has been given me by the 
Bavili no less than nineteen can without undue forciug, as it seems to me, lx; 
brought into connection with the categories which we have already applied with 
success to the seasons. This parallelism seems to me to be too striking for it to lie 
possible to explain it ns the result of coincidence. When I add that I have also 
applied the formula with more or less success to the groups of lands ami rivers, to 
the sacred trees, to the sacred animals, and to the omens. I think you will agree 
that n good pritna facie case is made out for attributing to the Bavd. something 
better than the fetishism which is commonly regarded as the expression of their 

highest thought. 
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AlOS'O a large part of the south and west coasts the natives of Aualrulin seem to 
have possessed no means of conveyance by water. From the mouth or the Murray 
westwards, canoes were unknown, and Kangaroo Island and the smaller archipelagoes 
seem to have been untrodden by the foot of man Indore European days. On the 
west coast the raft is recorded at the mouth of the Gascoyne River and on Bubhage 
Islatid, just off the mouth: in the former case it is highly probable that it was an 
up-river and not a coast product; in the latter case only a fragment of uncertain 
origin but similar type was found. It is recorded that in the western and southern 

area not only the art of navigation but even that of swimming was unknown to th« 
natives. 1 u 

• M, 432 5 * 4 , iL 10, 169 ; 28, H, 137 ; 58, i, 33 ; 39, U2, i M. 

The number* in Clarendon refer to the Bibliography on p. 77. 
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Australian canoes fall into two main types, the hark canoe and the dug-out, 
each of which, like the raft, luw two or more genera and several species. To these 
two types correspond four main areas, two of hark canoes, including Victoria, 
New South Wales, Queensland up to about 1 V 8'. together with the Gulf of 
(.’arj>entarm, the Adelaide River and the Coburg Peniusula; the dug-out canoe is 
found iu the Cajic York peninsula.' at Port Essington and possibly the Gascoyne 
River (?), the north coast, and in two isolated areas in South Queensland and New 
South Wales: while the catamaran, or its simplest form, the log, is the means of 
conveyance by water from Paterson Bay westwards as far as Roc bourne, ami 
sporadically in the south-west of the Gulf of Carpentaria and on the Lower 
Murray. Along the west coast, nnd on the south coast as far east as Adelaide, 
there seem to have l>een no means of transportation by water, and. according to 
some authorities, the art of swimming was unknown. 

A. Bark canoe *.—The hark canoes fall into two classe-i, those made of a single 
sheet of bark and those which are built up of two or more pieces. The single- 
shect type is found iu Victoria (Fig. 1; PI. X, Fig. 1).* tho Rivcrinn/ and the 
south of New South Wales 
(PI. XI. Fig. 4);' King saw 
one in lat. 18° 50', and at 
Gould Island (18° lO 1 )*. not 
for from the southern bound- Fw. l. KMrk 

ary of the dug-out. Curr° 

records this type at Halifax. Kennedy 1 at Guyaudu Creek, and King and others at 
Port Enington *and on the Alligator River.’ At Munro, Victoria, a transition form 
has been found, the stem of large canoes being formed by a semicircular piece. 10 

Tho second type of Wrk canoe is built up of two or more pieces; this form 
is found at Breaksea Spit (24° 28' S.). Murray Island (20° 48' S.)and Rockingham 
gay (()uu the East Coast." On the islands of tho Gulf, inside the barrier reef 
nnd at Saltwater Bay (23° S.)" the main purl of the boat consists of three pieces, 
two for the sides and one for tho bottom. A variant of this is found at Blue Mud 
Huy (136° K.) in the Gulf, 1 * where two pieces only are used, with the seam on one 
side. In Pellew's Islands, (1,37° K.) u in tho Gulf, a built-up cunoe is ul.vj found, 
but in this case it is clinker built, formed of many pieces sewn together. The 
Anulu canoe is formed of three main pieces with two small ones at the stem ami 
two at the stem." At Frazer’s Island (25° S.) we tind a canoe made of l«ark “tied 

• Dr. Howitt wo* it ha* now spread aa far south as ttinchinbrook Ialand (16 30'), hut it w«i 
found further aoatli by MacgiUivrny in the forties and ha» therefore not gained ground in the 
but sixty yean. * 57, vi, 22 ; 16,139; 45, ii, 801 ; 18. 43. • 88, 330 ; 34, i, 220 ; 4, 04- 

• 40, HI ; 47. 193 ; 37, 135 ; 63. 383, 432 ; 49, 92 ; 16. 107 ; 80, ii, 153 ; 18, 150 : 88. i, 175. 

* 28. i. ISIS, 200 ; cf. 32, i. 87. * 8, iii, 427. T ao . IM. * 28,», 00 ; 

cf. 32, i, 146 ; 8, i, 260 ; 44. i, 412 (poasibly sewn bark) ; 27. ii, 183. • Model in Pitt 

River* Mus., Oxford. •• 41, i, 411. " 62, xxii, 166 ; 10, p 14 ; Jukes in 63, 331; but 

cf. 24, i, 03, snd 6, p 16, whew the sewing is not mentioned ; and see 12, iii, 05. “ 64, 

xiii, 288 ; ib. ; 31, 31G. “ 14, ii, 108. ’* lb - Gl. “ 42, p 670. 
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together with ropes," 1 but it is not clear what this means. At Port Denison (2(F 
S.) (PL XII. Fig. 2) on the Batavia (13° 30' S.) and Adelaide Rivera (131° 30' E.) 
and at Coburg Peninsula (133° E.)’ the sewn 1-ark type is found but none of the 
authorities give definite information by which we can decide the exact type. The 
puddle canoes of the Goulbom Islands (133° 30’ E.) are probably of bark.* 

Bligh records finding a canoe 33 feet (10 nu) long at Sunday Island < 11 45 lv/ 
made of three pieces, the bottom entire, to which “ the Bides were sewn in the 
common way.” but there is nothing to show that this was a bark canoe, though, if 
it were Australian, it is difficult to Buppo«e that it was not. The extraordinary 
feature, however, of a carved projecting bow, with a rude fish figure-head, seems to 
exclude hark as the materiaL 

Turnbull* speaks of the cauoes of New South Wales as " composed of the bark of 
trees- tied together in small splinters **; but this assertion is unsupported. McMiuns,* 
however, rejxirts from the Adelaide Bivcr a canoe of Melaleuca bark, formed of several 
layers to a thickness of 9 inches (22'8 cm.). One eud was pointed and fastened by 
wild vine lashing: the other was about 4 feet (121 m.) broad. The whole was more 
like a raft than a canoe. It was 16 feet (4 9 m.) long and large enough for ten persons. 

Equally unsupported is Tasmans statement that at Carnot Bay (17° 12' S.: 
121° E.) " these proas are made of the bark of trees.”* He probably mistook the 
raft of unbnrked tind-er for a l-ark canoe. 



Fio. 2. 


The canoes of the single sheet type are divisible into four species distinguished 
by the four ways in which they are finished off: these nre (a) by tying the ends; 
(i) by lacing or sewing them ; (c) by skewering them sometimes with a lashing to 
make sure; (d) and by blocking the ends with clay. 

An indeterminate type is described from this lend of the Murray and stated 
to be “ very different from the coast canoes.” It was round at both ends, 14 feet 
by 24 feet (4*3 m. by 76 cm.) in length und l»eam, and the gunwale was 1 inch 
(2 5 cm.) high at the atom, 6 inches or 15 cut. at the bow.* 


(«) This is found in New South Wales (l‘L XI. Fig. 4), at Port Jackson, 
King's River, Pumiceslone River, and in latitude 34° 6',* in Victoria 
near Grant and Munro. 1 * 

(6) is found at Port Easington. on the Alligator River (Fig. 2) in 
latitude 18° 50‘ 15". at Halifax Bay (18° 30'). on the Johnstone 
River (17° 30’)“ in New South Wales (locality not stated). 11 


. J £ *** *• iU * 4 * *** *• 312 : 308 : »»»• *» : 8 - L 273 ; U, xxiii, ii, 350. 

• 63.39ft * 2U». *49,92. • 61, xliii, 176. * 44, i, 69. • 22 ,, 2 32 . 

• 23, i. 175 ; 7, ii, 256 ; 37. 135. - 41, i, 411. «• For ref* see »bow. •« 63 363 . 
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(e) is found in New South Wales (locality not stated),' and 

(if) along the south coast, at Western Port, ou the Murray (140°-14r), 
in the Wellington district,’ and on the Yas* (Fig. 1). 

Trees use/i .—According to Howitt.' the best trees are:— 

(1) Mountain ash* (= iron Uirk), which is tied, hut not turned inside 
out 

(2) Stringy bark (Dihil j*alui) (soe below for method of use). 

(3) lied gum ( = E. rostra In) which is also tied, but not turned. 

(4) Blue gum ( ba/look ) which is tied and tumod. 

(5) White gum of river valleys. 

Snowy Itiver mahogany. 

(6) Peppermint (“no good'’); thin yellow-barked stringy bark (yert 
chuck)] the good kind is yam youra. 

Other authorities merely say that gum tree bark is used without specifying the 
species. 

Pri-fHtration of bark .—Howitt gives the following description of the method of 
preparing a canoe on the Snowy River.* A stringy’ bark tree was chosen with straight 
lx>le, free from branches and knots and about 4 feet (1*2 in.) in diameter at the 
butt. It was ascertained by taking a chip of bark out with the tomahawk that it 
would strip freely. Two straight saplings/ about 10 feet in length, were cut, trimmed 
of their branches, and one end of each flattened, so ns to be pliable. The hark was 
then cut round 2 or 3 feet (60-90 cm.) from the ground, and then in a straight line 
10 feet upwards, the ascent being made by means of notches* in the cut itself; then 
an upper cut was made. 

The block then descended, worked the bark partly free with the axe blade and 
inserted the blade of one sapling; running this upwards he separated the bark for 
some distance, and left the pole to spread open the Imrk; he then went ou to do 
the same with the other sapling till only the upper rim of the sheet remained fast 
Taking hold of the sheet two men now lowered it to the ground, laying it smooth 
side downwards, so that the old outer bark could be cleaned ofT, and only tho 
brown under Ixirk and fibrous inner layer remained; the brown inner Iwrk wot 
further removed to a distance of 2 feet (60 cm.) from each end. 

A fire was then made ami the bark well steamed over the flame. As soon as 
it was pliable it was turned iusideout; the sides were then doubled up. secured with 
ties passed through three holes in each edge, the cords being made of twisted strands 
of the fibrous inner lmrk. 

One end was next reheated, and folded together fan-wise; the folds were 
squeezed together nnd bitten to make them hold; and a lashing 1 foot (30 cm.) in 

» /ft. • For rrf»- see above. ’ 8, i. HW- * «, 411. • 8, iii, 4. 

• 41 i, 408. » Tht* wa* replaced by the katta (digging stick) when the camp was at hand ; 

57 , v, 170. • A notched xapling served aa a ladder in New South lYale* ; 47, p. 08. 
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length put on. The other end having been similarly treated, struts were put in to 
hold the sides apart. These were pointed sticks the exact width of the canoe, 
the points being inserted in the same holes as the ties. Finally pliable branches 
were forced nnder the ties to serve i\9 rib3 ami the canoe was ready. 1 Its total 
length was alxiut 10 feet (3 m.). 

On the Darling and in the Riverina the red gum was used, and u sheet taken 
off by preference at a bend.* Possibly this kiud was for temporary use only.* 

Near Munro, Victoria,* an elliptical sheet was preferred, which was laid on tin* 
fire till it doubled up in the shape of a cigar-shaped canoe. 

Among the Bangerang* a river gum was selected, some 20 feet (6 m.) in circum¬ 
ference. Notches outside the line or a stout brunch served as a means of ascent 
The hark was hammered, if the sap was not up, with the butt of nn axe to take it 
off, and a rope was slipped round the sheet to prevent it from falling heavily. It 
was then turned upside down on a fire, two or three ribo were inserted and n log 
placed under the l>ow to mould it. In a day or two it was set and ready for use. 

Tin' Wathi-Wuthi (?) used red-gum Iwtrk, with struts at 3-foot intervals. Props 
were placed under the l«ow and stem and, if necessary, heavy billets of wood inside 
to shupo it. Well puddled clay was smeared over the inside, and in ten days or so 
it was ready for use and would last a couple of years.* 

There is but little information as to the method of constructing sewu bark 
canoes, save what we learn from Spencer and Gillen/ 

“ Amongst the centrul tribes boats are, very naturally, quite unknown, for the 
simple reason that it is only very rarely indeed that there is sufficient water in the 
creeks to render a lx>at of any service. At the same time it ia curious to note the 
sinking resemblance it* form betwoen some of the pit chit and boats. 

“Tho true indigenous Australian boat has the form represented in PI. X, 
Figs. 2-5. This particular one measures 17 feet (4 5 m.) in length, slightly more 
than 4 feet (60 cm.) in beam, and has both ends raised, the how being higher thnn the 
stern. There is no attempt to form a keel. The hark is derived from some species 
of guin-tree which easily peels off in long broad strips. The outer rough portion is 
scraped off, and it is then rvudy for use. In the case of tho one drawn there are 
seven pieces of bark. Two narrow strips form the upper part of the bow on each 
side, and two smaller pieces the upper part of the stem. These are sewn on to 
the three remaining pieces which form tho main part of tho boat. One of them 
extends along the whole length of its side from bow to stem, and, save for a short 
distance at either end. from bulwark to whore the keel ought to lie. The two 
others form the opposite side of the boat—the near one in the drawing. These 
three strips are firmly sewn together along the bow. stem, and keel, and up one 
side. Along the bulwarks, but not extending quite to either end, runs a thin long 
branch of mangrove wood securely tied on to the bark. For the purpose of 

* It does not mm to have been an invariable practice to tarn the strinav bark 41 tail* 
20. U, 153, etc. « 41, i, 410. • lb. 407 , Jh 4l , ’ ’ ’ 

• 4, 04. • 48, p. 670. * ’ 
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preventing the aides from collapsing outwards there aru uine " ties " of rope passing 
across from side to aide, arranged as in the figure. This rope is made out of tho 
inner fibrous part of tire bark of various trees, or out of the leaves of the screw piue 
torn into shreds. As a general rule it consists, like the greater part of the native 
twine, of two plies only, but ever)' now and again it has three. Two of these ties 
serve, as it were, to pinch in the extreme of the bow and stem. To prevent the 
sides from collapsing inwards three stout sticks are arranged at the level of each 
" tie * rope, as shown in the section, one passing across immediately under the tie 
rope from side to side, the other two slanting across from immediatel) under the 
horizontal piece to rather more than half-way down on the opposite side of the 
boat. Extra pieces of bark are laid along the bottom of the lioat, parti) to afford 
additional strength where the crosspieces press ugaiust the side, and partly to 
aflord a dry floor under which the small a mount of bilge water which percolates 
through the keel line can collect. 

<• The particular one here figured belonged to, and had been made by, men of the 
A mi la tribe, and when we secured it, hml just been brought across from flu* IVlIcw 
Islands and up to the MacArthur ltiver for fifty miles. Though sheltered to u 
certain extent by the islands, thore is yet a considerable stretch of tho open sea 
U-Lween the latter and the mainland, but in u boat of this size six or eight natives 
will cross, some of them paddling, while others are Iwling out any water which 
may leak in or splush over.” 

With their account may lie compared the description of a similar type from 
tho Gulf.' “ These sheets of bark, cleaned of the outer, rough covering, are pointed 
at each end und bored with holes along the edges for sewing together. One sheet 
forms the bottom, the others the sides und ends. A piece of filling or roll ol grass 
is sewn between the edges to strengthen and fill up the seams. I lie inner buk 
forms the outside of the canoe. Rims of rough bands are round the gunwale 
. a coni across the centre keeps it from spreading and a piece of wood at each 
end keeps the sides apart.” 

On the Alligator River (132° 30' E) a curious form is found (Fig. 2) with 
sewn ends und strengthening pole along the gunwale. The gunwale has a strong 
overhang at Ih>w and stem, the farepaat und stern post are curved. 

Hibs .—The descriptions are as a rule vague, and it is not always easy to make 
out the exact meaning of the terms. The ribs mentioned above ure variously 
denominated. At Western Port, Grant* says he found a canoe “framed with 
timber." As the ends were open it is not easy to see the purpose or this, but 
possibly, as the canoe was broken, the lashings had disappeared. Among the Anula 
both ribs and struts ure used.* Sir D. Cooper' speaks of a “ stretcher, but perhaps 
not in tho same sense, for if King’s account* of Ure Port Essington canoes is 
correct, this term seems to have been more correct than rib, for in the bottom of 
the canoe short pieces were placed crossways ” in order to increase its strength, an 


i 64, xfii, 288. 
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arrangement which differs considerably from the ribs described. “Stretchers " are 
mentioned as being used at Lake Tyers, but they were probably struts. 

Struts .—More frequently crosspieces were inserted, as we have seen above, to 
keep the sides apart. Parkinson 1 saw them in h»L .‘{4° 6', They were also used in 
the Wellington District, 3 at Saltwater Bay,* nt M. Island, 1 at Buckingham Bay,* 
on the Johnstone River,* among the Anula/ and in the Gulf.* Daniel Cooper,* 
Henderson,and Freycinet" also mention them as being used in New South Wales 
without specifying the locality. 

Tit *.—These are apparently less frequent. Freycinet figures a New South 
Males canoe with them, but no other mention seems to Ire made of them in 
connection with single sheet canoes. Flinders speaks of the Blue Mud Bay canoes 
being spanned in five places with creeping vine to preserve the shape and 
strengthen the canoe; this apparently refers to ties. Among the Anuln nine ties 
of lark or screw pine leaves are used. 1 * 

Lacing. —At Lake Tyers the ends were laced with vegetable fibre. 1 * For 
sewing or binding the ends of the body of the cauoe together we find in use at 
Lake Tyers" vegetable fibre, at Port JackBon'* vines, and in New South Wales'* 
(locality not stated) stringy bark; in lat. 25° bark rope was used,” at Saltwater Bay'* 
wood fibre, at M. Island'* a cane-like creeper, in Int. 18° 50' flagtllnria Mica" 
and ut Rockingham Bay calamus Australis.* 1 

Th ofiagtllaria was used at Port Essiugton for a similar purpose” In New 
South Wales sinew is said to have been used.” 

Uins .—The only uotice of accessory ports in a bark canoe we owe to Grant,** 
who mentions that there were two or three wooden pins in the Ikavs of the New 
South Wales canoes, probably to carry fish, pigs or Bpears. 

(Summit •-—In some districts a strengthening pole was lashed along the 
gunwale; Sir D. Cooper mentions a rush lacing in New South Wales” Canon found 
the pole at Rockingham Bay, 3 * Spencer and Gillen amoug the Anula,” Flinders at 
Blue Mud Bay,’- Kiug at Port Essingtou, 3 * and Edge-Partington on the Alligator 


River. 3 * 


Caulking .—In New South Wales,” nud parts of Victoria, 31 mud was used for 
stopping the crocks. At Luke Tyers,'" Port Denison,*- 1 and Blue Mud Bay” the 
caulking was done with gum. Grass was used for the scaius in the Gulf. 3 * 

Painter and Mooring Pole .—Kiug mentions the use of a painter for bark 
canoes at Port Essingtou* 1 ; in New South Wales during fishing operations the 
canoe was fixed to the river bank by u long stick, round which the women (whose 
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province it was to fish with hook mid line) passed one unu to sternly the canoe. 
A painter and mooring pole were used nt the head of the Murray.' 

Hearth .—It was the custom to keep a fire in the canoe, and to boil or half- 
wartn the fish as soon as they were caught. The fire was in the coutre of the 
canoe on a hearth of earth, ashes, mud, clay, stone, seaweed or sand. Collins 
meutious that many of the women showed signs aliout the small of the back of 
having sat too close to the fire.* 

Bailer .—The canoes naturally ship a good deal of water, and are in addition 
(tossibly leaky. We find, therefore, that various appliances are used far Wiling. 
At Lake Tyers the seoop-shnped pieces of Ixirk (icrail) which served as paddles did 
duty ns bailers also'; and King 4 found that the pieces of bark, 5 or 6 iuches long, 
in use at Goold Island (18° 10') also served a double purpose. At Jervis Bay 
(35° 5’) Grant' records the use of a small calabash, with which they threw out the 
water shipped by means of a backward motion of the other liand and without 
turning their heiuls, when they paddled with their hands. At Saltwater Bay (23°) 
and M. Isluud (20° 48') and in the Gulf shells were in use for the same purpose.* 

Dimensions and Capacity .—The dimensions of the single sheet type are 
naturally determined by the possibility of detacliing and moulding bark of sufficient 
size, and their usual length does not seem to exceed 12 or 14 feet, though 18 ami 
20 feet canoes are recorded, and they may be as small as 5 feet in length. Thu 
following table shows the variations 7 :— 


Victoria 


District. Dimensions. Capacity. 

... 7' 6" (2 3 m.). 2 men. 

... 8'(2-4ru.) . 3 „ 

... 10'—12'(3 in.—3 7 in.) 4 „ 

... 18'x2f x8" (5-5 u.i 

x 76 cm. x 20 cm.) / ° ” 

... 20’ (6 m.) . 5—6 rneu. 

... — — 6—10 men. 


bullock plough, 
boxes, etc. 


Bangemng ... 

The Moira ... 

Gippslnnd ... ... — 

New South Wales ... 12'(3 - 0 ui.) 

New Soutli Wales -i 

Murray ...7'"S' - 

New South Wales,*) 15' x 3' x 8"(4’5m. x *t _ 

Murrny ...J 90 cm. x 20 ciu.) J* Uan ‘ 

New South Wales, -i 

Murray „.}W(M-.> 4 . 

New South Wales, 

Murray 

New South Wales, 


Murray 


:■} 

y 


(5 us ferry). 
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District. Dimensions. Capacity. 

New South Wales, -> . 

t _ _ 9 men. 

Lake Mncquane J 

Xew South Wales,-> , _ v 

Wellington Dist.} 6 ’ x 2 * (1 ' 8 UL x <6 cn>,) 2 ** 

Tort Denison ... 9' (276 m.) . — 

Qneonsland, Saltwater ■> 

Bay (18° 50') ... } ^ ^ 24 m ' . 2 " 

Queensland (18° 10 r ) 5' (15 m.) . 2 „ 

Queensland (17° 58') 5'x 1$'(P5 iu. x 45 cm.) 1 or 2 men. 

(Queensland. Endea¬ 


vour Uiver 


} - - 


1 or 2 


The sewn lark typo is, as a rule, larger, but here, too, considerable variation is 
found: — 


District. Dimensions. Capacity. 

M. Island (20° 48')... 8' x 3J' x 20" (2 4 m. x 

106 in. x 50 cm.)... / 

16° S.: 136° E. ... ? x 2' (60 cm.). — 

— — T ? .4—5 men. 

13° 15’ S. : 136° E.... 13^' x 2*' (412 in. x t 

. V 6 men. 

(Can.).J 

Anuln Tribe ... 17* x 2' (5*2 m. x 60cm.) 6—8 men. 

Port Essington ... 20' (6 in.) . — 

„ „ ... 18'x2'(5T* m. xGO cm.) 8 men. 

Adelaide Uiver ... 15'x 2'(4 5 ro. x 60 cm.) — 


Propulsion.— In shallow water the canoes were sometimes poled. Eyre and 
Sturt record this method on the Murray,' King at Goold Island and King’s l.iver* 
(31° 30'), and Brough Smyth in Victoria.* We have already seen that the hand 
was used at Jervis Bay. As an alternative they made use of an oval piece of 
bark.* More often two 8coo]>s (imiil) or pieces of bark were used, one in each 
hand.* Other authors mention the use of two paddles without sayiug of wlmt 
materials they were iiinde.* Single puddles of wood were used ut Bateman's bay, 
Xew South Wales, and Dawson figures a piece of wood used (on alternate sides) as 
a ]Kiddle ut Port Stephens, which is in sht»|K! like n wommorah, but too short to lie 
used for such a purpose/ Elsewhere in New South Wales the wommemh was 
actually put to this use,and the description of a paddle, used on the Ix»wer Murray, 
“ which has hooked grains at one end made of kutigaroo leg-banea,“ suggests a 
similar combination of functions.* 


13. ii, 313 ; 46, li, 201. 


• ia, 107. 


. - * 28. i, 200, 170. • 41, i, 408. 
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On the Murray 1 Beveridge anil Eyre found the spear, dipped each aide 
alternately, in use as a paddle, by which is perhaps meant the fishgig, 10 to 16 feet 
(4-9 m.)long. Mitchell found fish-spear paddles in lat. 145° 50'on the Darling, nnd 
Sturt mentions that the 10-foot spears found on the Murray l*etween lat. 140° and 
141° were also used both as poles and paddles. 1 Collins records the spear-paddle 
at Glasshonse Bay/ As a substitute for the spear a long pole is used in Victoria, 
at Saltwater Bay and in New South Wales.* The Aimla have a paddle apparently 
1 to 5 feet (T2 to 1’5 in.) long with an oval blade two-fifths of the length; and at 
M. Island paddles were found ornamented with red paint. At Bockinghnm Bay Juices 
saw long wooden paddles with diamond-shaped blades like those of Torres Straits. 

Position. —In Victoria the sitting position was adopted for deep water (though 
ITowitt states tliat the canoe-man stands in rough weather); at. Bateman's liny in 
New South Wales the attitude was a curious one; the ennoe-man sat on his 
haunches, his right leg under him. and his left knee drawn tip to his shoulder: 
t he right baud held the wommera-paddle, the left a wooden paddle, and the fish 
spear was in front of him. The standing position is mentioned by Mitchell 
(Darling) ami by Beveridge and Evre* (Murray). Henderson mentions both standing 
nnd kneeling positions.’ Dawson* says that at Port Stephen they kneel on a bark 
cushion. Sir D Cooper 7 says that the paddler wns in the stern nnd the fisherman 
in the bow. Hut the most lengthy account is that of Tench*; he says that the 
eanoo at Port Jackson was assigned to the women. When onu of them paddled to 
the fishing ground, she placed her child on her shuulders; it untwined it« legs 
round her neck and hung on by her hair. She then dropped ou her knees in the 
middle of the canoe, sitting on her heels and jamming the knees against the side 
for steadiness. The cross-legged position seems to have been known on the Murray.’ 

Safdy .—At Port Essingtou Kepjsil* reports that the canoes were easily upset. 
But Mitchell 1 * regards the single sheet canoes as very safe, ami Eyre' 1 says that they 
were so steady that a man could climb in. In rough weather they seem to have been 
In-ached broadside on. if u confused passage in Brough Smyth 1 * can be relied on. 
In the Gulf they were safo in a moderate sea ami the blacks could climb in and out 
of the water. 1 * Thompson'* records thal the Bateman’s Hay blacks go ns fur as 
Tollgate Island, and Hrough Smyth” mentions that four men went iu the huge 
canoes between French Island and the mainland. Tench” also states that the Port 
Jackson natives navigated the open sea, to a distance of several miles, but Pcrou” 
say's they did not leave the ueightiouihood of the shore. 

Spetd .—Tench nnd Grant are the only authors to allude to the speed. They 
speak of it as considerable. 


i IS, ii, 313 ; ib. PL IV, 3; 34, i, 220 ; 4S, ii, 801 ; 7, ii, 23*. « 41, i, III ; 81, 3lfl ; 
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Transport of Canoe.— The canoe was in some <-asos carried on the head.’ 
Number. — Mitchell saw a fleet *>f twenty-four canoes on bike Boga 
:t;V another author says that em h male adult owned a canoe; hy fioveruor 

Phillip its many as fifty were seen drawn up on the shore.* 


It. llVG-ODT. 

Dutf-out type*.— The dug-out canoes of Australia are divisible into two main 
classes : (11 the ample type found («) in South Queensland and the north of New 
South Wales 1 ; (b) on the Gaacoyne River awl possibly in tlte Coburg peninsula*; 
and (r) a Malay type west of the Gulf*; (2) the type with one or two outriggers, 
uf large size and seagoing capacity, found from Cbjkj 1 ork to Palm Island 
1 18® 30')* and at the month of the Batavia River. 1 

Trtt* uml .—(«) In the Bunya Mountains, ncconling to I^eichardt, they mode 
little canoes of “ the stringy lark tree which they call the Dibil palm.”* This 
may jiossibly l#> a bark canoe, as the material is, as we have seen, commonly used 
from this tree, fn the Rlue Mountains (34°: 1 f*o ) the Cutriyoug tree ff&isttu 
lirti-rnphyllun) was used* and Angus speaks of 1st,its made out of tree trunks in 
the notlli of New South Wales. 1 * 

(A) Gregory 11 records tins UBe of a Hort of sycamore for canoes (? raft) on the 
Gascoyne, and one authority speak* of a small dug-out at Port Kssington, which 
was not derived from the Malays. 1 * Edge-Partington 1 * tigures dug-outs from 
Adelaide River which seem to show foreign influence, though not necessarily Malay. 
A dug-out from Wesael Islands is shown in an oil picture at the rooms of the 
Geographical Society <1*1. XI. Fig. ft). 

(c) King” raw,at Gonlbum Island, a teak canoe 17 feet (tV2 m.) long by 2 feet 
(CO cm.) beam, probably obtained from the Malaya Stakes,” Carr,’* and Spencer 
and Gillen” report that dug-outs are obtained from the Malays. The latter 
authorities give 20 foot (C m.) by 3 feel (1) cm.) as the size. The statement 
(? taken from Gregory) of Knight that canoes are used in North-West Australia Ls 
unreliable. 

(2) At Capo York u silk cotton tree ( Bomhax) or Erythrinu is commonly used,’* 
and King’* mentions the latter as the material at Weary Bay and Endeavour River. 
Jardinc* also mentions a cotton tree {Cochlesperm um ) as being in use at Gape 
York. 

Construction, floats nml booms .— At Cajie York a tree was felled and hollowed 
where it lay and dragged to the beach hy means of long olimliera used as ropes.” 
Two Stout pole* 14 to 20 feet long (4-3 to 6 m.) were then laid across the gunwale, 


• 18, i, Miii; 80, ii,lM ;7, U, 145- • 34. li. 137, Ui; B7. vi, 22. * 1, ii,-31 ; 
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C to 10 feet (1*8 to 3 tu.) apart, and laslied them Tlio ends of those wore Inslirnl 

and pegged to two long flouts of light wood, pointed ami slightly turned up at 

the ends. 1 One authority savaone side was raised by a hoard lashed on with rattan, 
nnd that the canoes ore bartered from the islanders. 

At Cape Direction* tlio log was well hollowed out and the top sides 

tumbled well home. At both Iniw and stem was » projecting ledge, seen in the 

British Museum model from the Cairns district some 25Q miles further south. 
The booms were laid one nmidships, the other across the stern, projecting 0 or 8 
feet on each side and bending down so us nearly to touch tin* water. The float* 
were flat l>oat-shapcd pieces of wood about 8 feet long. 

At Weary Hay* the greatest breadth in the bilge was 15" (87 cm.) 
and the sides tumbled home so that the space lietween the gunwale was 
0" to 8J" (15 to 20 cm.). The l>oom projected 2 feet (60 cm.) on one sido 
only; on the opposite side the ends projected 15" to 20" (87 to 50 cm.) and forms 
u platform. 

At Endeavour Riyer the canoe was 22" (55 cui.) in the bilge and hollowed 
out by fire or some blunt too!. 4 

In the Cairns district tin* canoe is nearly vortical inside, and outside 
retains its natural form, the projections overhang at the bow and stern, as shown 
in PI. XII, Fig. 1. One outrigger only is used, as at Weary Bay; but in the present 
case the Ikmius are double. They {muss at the same height through the aides of 
the canoe and are usually secured vertically one ulove the other by two pegs to n 
log flout; one of the British Museum models luis live pairs, the other four. 
(PL XII, Fig. 1.) 

In the north of Xew South Wales the canoe was hollowed by fire. 1 

Outrigyrr *.—Two outriggers" are found at Caj** York, Newcastle Ikty. Bird 
Island (11° 50'), and Cape Direction (18°)- The single outrigger 1 is found at Cape 
Flinders (14° 7'), Weary Bay (15° 55'). Cairns (17°) and in hit. 17° 12'. At 
Palm Islands (18° 50') the description* speaks of outriggers but it may be 
assumed that only one is meant. 

Jinlform, ;/«rr.—At Cape York the centre of the canoe is occupied by a 
stage of small sticks, 12 feet in length, hid across the gunwale, and extending ou 
each sido alrout 3 foet beyond it; on the outside is u sort of double fence of 
upright sticks, used for storing away weapons nnd other gear.” At Newcastle Bay. 
cast of CajKj York, the stage was lretween the points where the outriggers cross. 1 " 
At Cape Direction 1 ' the gear fence seems to have been unknown and spare paddles, 
Imioius, HjK*ars, shells, twine and lisbing gear was stored in the Iroat, everything 
lieing fastened by a bit of line. 

Anchor, —In the Imw of the C'ajs* Direction canoe was a coil of rope, which 

« 23, B3 ; 54, sii, 2fW. « 84, i, 1U0. '88, i, 200. • lb., 220, 
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possibly served ns nil anchor cable'; at Cape York it wns often made of JtagrUarin 
indiea and a large stone served as anchor. 

Firf .—At Newcastle Bay, fire was invariably carried on the platform, and 
King saw it on this projecting end of the Weary Bay cauoes. 5 

Under. — Shells were used us Cape Direction, 5 and melon husks at Cape 
York.' 

Dimensions, rapacity. 


Cape York ... 

M m ••• 

Newcastle Bay 

H ft 

Bird Island ... 
Cajie Direction 
Cape Flinders nnd 
F.ndeavour R. 
Wean- Bay ... 

? 1 (Cook) 


15'—20' (4 6—6 in.) — 

45' x 3' (13-6 ra. x 91 cm.) — 

28' x 2$'(85 m. x 76 cm.) — 

50' (15 2 w.) 12—15 men. 

16'—18'(4-9—5-5 in.) — 

20' (6 m.) — 

19' x 22" (5-7 m. x 55 cm.)— 

10' (2*7 in.) 4 men. 

21' x 15" (6")(6-3 m. x 37cm.>— 

14' (4*1 m.) 


Bligh’s Sunday Island canoe lias already l*en mentioned. If we may assume 
that it was a dug-out (and not in three pieces, as he states) its dimensions 
33' x 3' (10 m. x 9 cm.) agree with those given above. 

Dropalsion and sails .—At Newcastle Bay a sail of palm leaf matting was 
used. Mucgillivray* describes how the latter was set lit Cape York: two poles were 
set up in the liowa, nnd a longer and stouter one laid across the gunwale on the 
weather side, so that it projects outwards and backwards, serves as a boom. The 
two {voles are supjvoited by stays and guys and by a forked pole. The sails are 
usually two in number, 4J feet (14 m.) iu width by 12 feet (3*7 m.) in height, 
made of {tandiuius leaves, and {logged ou each side to small poles. When they an* 
set, they aru put up on end, side by side, und travel along the backstay by menus 
of a cane grummet. A man generally aits on the boom when it is blowing fresh. 
Cook 4 mentions that cauoes were poled at Endeavour River or propelled by {laddies 
used with two hands. 

Speed .—The sails being in the bows, the canoes naturally make a good deal of 
leeway, but, when they are ninning free, may attain the respectable speed of seven 
to eight knots. The paddles used at Cape Direction were diamond-shaped, and 
long enough to be used by u Hum standing up.' Two puddles and a pole were 
carried at Weary Bay, and the peMlera sat in the stern. Iu the Cairns District 
and at Bird Island the paddles were Imt-slmped implements, in the former case 
ornamented with red point at each cud of the hnudle nnd blade. 

SeateorU i»«a.—The Kowraregas of Cape York stand boldly out in a strong 
breeze.* 
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C. Loo and Haft. 

(a) Tlii* simplest possible form of vessel is the log. on which the voyager rides 
astride(1’L XI. Kig. 6 ). hut.even before this, comes the lloat or buoy on which lie 
supjiorts himself by resting on it his arms or chest. On the north-west const, 
bundles of rushes were used for this purpose. 1 At Putterson liny the men swniu 
with n log across their chests.* 

(ft) On tiie Hurling (145° 50') Mitchell saw a man Hearing down the stream 
on bark.* Near Delambro Island (Ilf E.) Gregory' saw logs of wood sliaped like 
canoes, not hollow hut very buoyant, nUmt 7 feet long by 1 foot thick, propelled 
with the hands only, the legs resting on n little mil of stieks driven in on each 
side; in this resjiect it resembles the King's Sound raft depicted by Kent.* 

At Rosemary Islands 6 (115° E) the only vehicle is a log, lengthened, 
if necessary, by pieces fitted on hv means of pegs, which cross nud Lend against 
each other, so as to form a sort of elastic interlocking connection. The bow is 
rudely ornumented and attached in the same way hut less closely. In 
using it, the navigator sits astride and paddles with his hands, keeping his feet 
on the end. (PL XI. Fig. G.) 

(<■) The raft proper is fouud on the Gulf of Carpentaria/ Lake Alexandrina,* 
and tho Lower Murray.* 

Flinders states that at Melville Island (131° E) they have rafts only, but Ibis, 
too, seems highly improbable. 10 At Patterson Pay (131° K.) Stokes saw a raft 
formed of small bundles of wood lushed together (cf. PI. XI. Fig. 3), on which were 
two women and severul children." At Allen’s Island (17' 5' x 139 J 2G' E.) 1 * 
Flinders saw rafts of straight mungrovu branches, very much dried, uml lashed 
t<jgether in two places with the larger ends one way, so as to form a broad part, 
and till) smaller ends ran to u point, and towards the other cud was u buudle of 
grass on which the navigator sat. King 13 describes and figures a similar 
construction from Hanover ltay (124'47'), consisting of five mangrove stems lashed 
to a frame of smaller wood (PL XI, Fig. 7); it was buoyant enough to carry two 
natives with their spears and Ixiskets. Not unlike this is the ruft, described by 
Kent, from the Kimberley district" (123° E). 11 is triangular and formed of pole* 

of the Cyprus pine (f Frrtulla rolnuta) fastened together with wooden js-gs and 
supplemented by a few vertical sticks at the wider end, between winch are 
impaled the fish (PL XI, Figs. 1, 2). At Hoe’s group" in the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood, Stokes saw u raft of nine small poles (PL XI, Fig. 5), 10 feet by 4 feel 
(8 m. x 1-2 tu.); it was pegged together, and the greatest diameter of tho largest 
pole was 3 inches. The whole ruft could be carried by one man with case. 

At the mouth of the Gascoyne liiver (25 J S. 114* E)a ruft was discovered in a 
mass of driftwood by Lieut. Austin 1 * in 1851. It was a light log. 11 feet (3 3 m.) 

1 63, 340. • *4, ii, 16. » 34, i, 220. • 17, 66. • 80, 8. « 88, i, 38, 43. 

’ 63, 304 ; 88, 1868, 15S ; 66. 1881, 220. • 1, 4 90. • 43, 76. 14, ii, 164. 

" 44, ii, 16. “14, ii, 37. u 88, ii, 60. “28,8. “44,1,112. *• 68, xxvi, 271 u. 
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long ami 10 inches (25 ciu.) iu diameter. At one und it wus curved to an angle of 
160', and pegs were driven iu on each side of this end, on which were two layers 
of small twigs Isnind up with bark, forming a lwskot like a dish, alwmt ludf Lhe 
length of the raft. 

A portion of a similar one, 6 feet (18 m.) long, was found by Phillips on 
luthliagu Islunil at the mouth of the Gascoyne iu 1855. There is thus every 
probability that they had come down the river. 

At Bathurst Island (131° E.) the raft was the same a* ul Kuo's group save thut 
small pieces were inserted between each pole so as to make the llooring almost 
smooth. 1 In the huge end six (tegs formed u kind of basket iit which were means of 
procuring tire, etc. East of this, near the some island. Stokes Raw a three-stemmed 
mangrove trunk, 1 18 feet by 4$ feet (5'5 ul x 1*8 ul), irt use as a raft; the roots 
formed a sort of gunwale at the bows, und an elbow irt the trunk ser ved the same 
purpose at tire stern ; a platform of small ]>oles covered with dry grass formed the 
tloor. On the Glenelg,’ and sometimes at Roebuck Bay, three or four mangrove 
sticks 6 or 7 feet long (1*8 ut.—2‘1 m.), ore pegged together with pine. 4 The ends 
of all the sticks are carefully sharpened, as iu King's illustration, and ottlv jioles 
of a suitable curvature seem to be selected. About the middle, a pine pin, 
projecting C or 7 inches otr cither side, formed a rapport. 

Rafts an; recorded from 17* 12' x 146° by llriorley. On Luke Alexandrian tho 
rail was of reeds aud wo3 used for voyages of miles by eight or teu women; on the 
Lake Murray timber and reeds were used together.* 

PropuLtum .—At I'attersou Bay the raft was pushed by swimmers f on the 
tilzruy a spear was used/ The frontispiece of King’s second volume shows the 
same method; Martin* saw this method on the Gleuelg, Kent in King’s Sound, 
although his photograph shows a puddle ;* in the latter district a douhlo-l.lnded 
paddle was sometimes used."’ On Sweere Island (139" 40' K.) a mangrove paddle 
is used. 11 On Luke Alexaudriua a jxile 20 feet (6 iii.) long was used. 1 * 

II. Conclusions. 

il we exclude the raft as u contrivance likely to ho discovered by any savage 
Lrilie iu the neighbourhood of water, provided tiuilter wen: not altogether absent, 
we are still confronted with the problems of the iudigeuous or foreign origin of the 
two types of Isirk canoes, nud tho two typos of dug-outs. The i|ucstiou of the 
extent of tho areas ut different dates is naturally important, hut cannot bo dealt 
with owing to luck of mnU-ria]. 

I>r. Howitt 14 holds that the Australians, like the Tasmanians, readied their 
countty by land. This is iu itself by no means improbable, but perhaps the argument 
from canoes is less weighty than il appears at first sight. It U true that a huge 
urea in Australia is without mouns of navigation, and Dr. Howitt lays stress on the 

• 44. i. 175. » |7x * 33. 24, SO. 

• 44, il, Jo. i ^ w 

” Figured ii> Udgvl'ortingtou, Iii, Do. » j, i, &o. 


* W. :toi. 
’ 36, S. 

u at, ». 
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fact that uo instance bus ever beeu recorded of a people losing the art of navigation. 
But we have no history of uncivilised peoples untouched by civilisation, and the 
art of navigation among civilised peoples is vastly different from the art of naviga¬ 
tion among the Australians. There docs not appear to l*e any good reason why the 
Amnta, to take a concrete example, should not have lost the art of navigation if 
they passed from the north coast southwards. They certainly have no canoes and 
are probably seldom iu ueed of one. If the Arunta were, by force of economic 
conditions or hostile pressure, forced westwards and southwards till they reached 
the sea, it is iuiproliahle that, whatever their ancestors may have done, they would 
he in a position to manufacture a canoe; they might not even retain a tradition of 
the existence of means of navigation, ami would thus have to invent tho raft or 
canoe for themselves. 

It is no impiobalde theory that the west und south-west of Australia were 
peopled by a continental and not a coast route. It is true that the circumcision 
und mini operation areas do not extend right up to the west coast, but there is 
nothing to show tliut the coast trilies wore not uu offshoot of the tribes of the 
Eastern area, split otf from them, possibly, by an irruption of the central group. 
If there is u mixture of races in Australia, it would be in the nature of things that 
some of the first inhabitants should be driven to the coast. If this didin fact 
happen, there is no reasou to suppose thut n trilie, emigrating from a comparatively 
waterless central urea, would carry with it the knowledge of canoes, even if their 
ancestors hail reached tho continent originally by water and not by laud. Tho 
iguorauec of means of navigation therefore is hardly conclusive. 

Dr. Howitt argues that the Tasmanians can never have reached Tasmania by 
water, much less Australia, their hark rafts lasing unequal to a sen voyage. Now 
it is true that the authorities cited in Ling Ifoth’s Tasmanian* agree that tho 
natives ns n rule undertook their voyages only in calm weather: but uo statements 
os to tlic seaworthiness of their Uirk canoes are available. It by uo means 
follows tlint because they appear rude they are not rough weather crufts. In this 
connection it may be of interest to recall the close resemblance in form between 
the canoes of the Seri Indiana autl those of the Tasmanians. Thu former are, it 
is true, of cane, und therefore more buoyant perhaps, os well n» longer; but 
the usual means of propulsion are the hands, shells, or the harpoon shaft.' If tho 
Seri with their cune canoes can navigate the stormy strait of El Inliumillo with 
its continual tide-rip, it does not seem ont of the question that the Ttuuuuniaus 
should have reached Australia by the sea and not by land. The bark canoes of the 
Australians do uot seem to our eyre particularly safe craft, but they navigate 
them for miles ; and tho Anula canoe is reported to be safe in a moderate sea. 

It is noteworthy in connection with the Tasmanian canoes that there apjieai 
to be in use, at two different points in Australia, canoes of a type closely 
resembling those of tho Tasmanians. It is of course possible to maintain that 
they are independent developments, due to similarity of local conditions. It does 

' 68, xvii, i, 815*-220*. 
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not however appear at all impossible that the partial identity of the Tasmanian 
and Australian canoes is due to the fact that they were evolved nud spread over 
this large area Indore the Tasmanians passed into Tasmania. It may indeed 1* 
argued that canoes are known only in the south of Tasmnniu and that this points 
to their lieing known previously to the separation of this island. But clearly if 
the knowledge of the cruft had spread over all the undivided continent, it would 
not have taken long to pass round the shores of Tasmania. 

Passing now to the ordinary whole-sheet bark canoe, it seems on the whole 
probable that it is an Australian invention. There is no trace in New Guinea of 
any such form. 

The problem of the sewn bark canoe is more difficult. < >n the one hand, it 
is a widely distributed type, mid its {Hissessiou by the Fuegians is evidence tliat no 
very high culture is needed Indore it is evolved. Again it is a very natural 
development from the whole-sheet Kirk canoe with sewn ends: for nothing would 
lie more probable than that accident or conscious attempt at improvement should 
evolve from this type the ” multiple " sewn Kirk canoe (in two, three, or more 
pieces). We liud iu fact the beginnings of the change in Victoria in the big canoes. 

• >n the other hand, the proximity of other ureas iu which the sewn bark or wood canoe 
is found suggests that it may after all have been an imported idea; and this 
view is borne out by its limitation to the northern portion of the continent. 

When we turn from the Kirk canoe to the dug-ouL, we find the problem 
complicated by the question of whether, as some authorities affirm, uu aboriginal 
type was in use in the north at Port Kssiugtou before the Malays K*gan to trade 
canoes to the natives. If a smaller Australian typo was really iu existence, this 
fact, combined with the presence of the dug-out outside the area of the outrigger 
iu the middle of the Inst century at two remote ]*>inls ou the east, might suggest 
that llie dug-out came rut Tones Straits, preceding the outrigger, which has 
undoubtedly reached the continent by this route. It is unfortunate that Bennett, 
upon whose personal evidence entire reliance can be placed,gives us no more details 
of the dug-out of tlie Blue Mouiituins, or Angas of this type further north ; their 
occurrence in this urea at all is of course a curious phenomenon; for it does not 
up]iear from either of the two authorities tlint these canoes were in use on the 
coast. Again, the ulisenee of detail suggests tlint Kith authorities may lie relyiug 
ou hearsay evidence, nud that their description really applies to an outrigged 
canoe; but agoiust this must be set the complete ubseuce of evidence that the 
outiigger was ever in use so far south. 

There is. however, but little ground for &up]>osiug tliat the dug-out of the 
Blue Mountains is not of native Australian origin. The extremely limited nrea 
from which it tius been reported suggests indeed that it 1ms been ousted by a 
superior or more convenient type, ir this were so its former extension was 
clearly northwards and not southwards, for in spite of the ease with wliich it is 
manufactured, it is hardly probable that the whole-sheet cauoe would displace the 
dug-out On the other hand, the sewn bark canoe may well have done so; and 
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we have found this type, at various points on the coast in the urea between the 
I5lue Mountains nnd the must southerly i>oint of the outrigger, in the middle of the 
lost century. At the same time it must not l>e overlooked that the whole-sheet 
Inirk canoe ulso occurs in this area, in fact right up to the ljoumlary of the 
outrigger. Hut in dealing with these questions we must not overlook the question 
of function; it may well bo that the bark canoe has survived, as indeed is 
indicated by the capacity of the whole-sheet canoes, for use by one or two jktsous, 
whereas the sewn bark type, and still more the outrigger, demands for its 
propulsion the efforts of a larger number. 

In the absence of expert evideuce it is difficult to say wlmt are the relative 
figures of merit of sewn bark, dug-out and outrigger, including in the tigurc, of 
course, marks for ease of construction and durability. If, however, the simple dug- 
out occupies the last place, it is a possible theory that it formerly had u wider 
extension, and was ousted by the sewn-bark type. Hut if the sowu-bark ousted 
the dug out, afurtivri should it not have ousted the whole-sheet Iwrk canoe, which 
it has not done f Ou the whole, therefore, the dug-out of the south-eastern area 
seems to be a local phenomenon. 

The problem of the outrigger is comparatively a simple one. The double 
outrigger is reported as far south as lat. 13°; 60 milt's further south we find 
the single outrigger. We may therefore fairly assume that the boundary at the 
date in question lay between these two points. Not only is the outrigger not 
reported in the middle of the last century from any point outside the peninsula, 
but it is expressly stated to lie a |»oor copy of the craft of Torres Straits. 
Everything therefore points to the Papuan origin of this form of canoe. 

The single outrigger which obviously preceded the double form, extends as far 
as 18° 13' S. on the east coast, thus overlapping the area of tlio bark canoe. By 
simple insjiection we arrive at a Pupuuu origin for the outrigger. 

A point of much interest in connection with this question 1 am compelled 
to pas# over for lack of information, though it might throw light ou one question, 
if not on more. This is the method in which the float is attached to the boom 
That the method shown in the Cairns canoe differs from that at present in use in 
Torres Straits does not, of course, disprove the Papuan origin of the outrigger. 
The Torres Straits method may well be a later improvement I hope to undertake 
at some future time a comparison of the methods used in Australia, New Guinea, 
Melanesia and Polynesia. 

Names of Australian Canoes. 

The following list, bused on the vocabularies in Curr’s Australian Harr is 
roughly sorted according to whether (1) only European boats are found; or (2) no 
boats are found at all, aud (3) uccordiug to the kind of native boat in use in the 
locality. It may be noted that there is no direct information as to the use of the 
canoes in many of the inlan d areas included in Table IV, the Kiverina, of course, 
excluded. The numbers are those assigned hv C’uxr:— 
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Table 1— Names or Eototran ( F ) Boats. West axi* Centre 
Place ou Tribe Name 


10. 

Niched Pay . 

••• <•» 

yotearda. 

16. 

Champion Pay ... 

• •• •• • 

toward U. 

M. 

Geographic Bay ... 

• a a a a 

kibera. 

48. 1 

Cooper’s Creek ... 

, M Ml 

uko bichi. 

50. 

„ „ (near Billion) ... 

nyumbuo. 

53.’ 

Lower Bulloo ... 

• • • a • ■ 

booricc. 

552 

Dieri . 

••• aa» 

pirra. 

63.* 

Gnwler Range ... 

• • a 4 • • 

yootn. 

65.‘ 

Mount Bemarkable 

«*• a • 

yuittou. 

67. 

Yorke's Peninsula 

• • • • a • 

jttkkoo. 

68. 

Adelaide . 

••• •*• 

Imkka ( = bark) yoko (goto = hark at 
Cooktowu). 

69a.* N.W. Corner of New South 



Wales 

«• «, v 

jntlluroo. 

00. 

Burketown (17° 30' S., 

139° 40' E.) 

totrnrra. 

92. 

Mouth of Nortuan 

• • * • • a 

nye. 

93. 

Midde . 

* • • a • • 

orukkur. 

99. 

Cloneiirry 

• a a a a « 

nuwjkuir. 

153.* 

.. 

a* a a a 

tcogara. 

154. 

n ••• ••• 

• a a a • a 

doombainny. 

155. 

*» ••• 

a a a • • * 

teeder, lanyin, oorun. 


Table 11.—Names or Pack or Dug-out Canoes. North Coast. 
Place ou Tribe Name 

1. Port Darwin . •ftinnoyarn. 

-■ llWna (Adelaide River) ... maltigin inorriy. 
or Simla Karadja (Port Es- 

hington) . lippre-lippte\ 

3. Utudln (Rallies Bay) . obocn. 


r.vm.E III. —Names or Opthiuged Canoes. Nuutu Queensland. 

7. Oudong (C. York) 

108. P. CliarloUe's I5ay 

109. Endeavour River 

110. Weary Pay 
116. Head nT Walsh ... 

Kdge-Fartingtun* given patchie as the nome iu the Cairus district. 
Phillips' gives wangga and marrakan for Cooktowu. 

1 No txnu ore used in thia locality, ao far iu U known. 

’ No native canoea arc naed in thecc localities. 

• US. note. • 64, xxvii, 144. 


... anyanin. 

... tandi. 

... mariyau, mariyau. 

... brronyaboy. 

... murrtgan. 

« 
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Roth 1 gives the following words for the canoe ;iml its jwrts in the Koko \ imi- 
tlir language:— 


Wany-ya 

« • ■ « • • 

canoe. 

Barman . 

••* 

outrigger (? float). 

B«ntch<ut 

• * « • « • 

body. 

Wakktt . 

• •• • • • 

bow. 

Oorumoii 

• • • • • • 

stem. 

Kaniui-kauntt ... 

• ». . . a 

crosspieces. 

Tabid . 

• • • . • • 

boom. 

Yirinbar 

• • • • • • 

two washboards locked on gunwale. 

JBribe . 

••• . »• 

paddle. 


Table IV.—Names op Bake Canoes. Riveuisa. 



Place on Tube. 


Name. 

75. 

Bourke, Darling River ... 

• •• 

bfiltiirn (lulkaru=burk). 

7C. 

Fifty miles lower 

... 

bulyimga. 

7a 

Tintinoligi, Darling River 

... 

huthtrop (ballha = bark). 

79. 

Weiuteriga 


pidleru (pullu=bark). 

80. 

Menindie . 

... 

•• 

82. 

.1 fiirvwara, Mumiy River 


„ , bankoom. 

82. 

Pytu Reach 

... 

memlti. 

84. 

Wellington „ 


manna. 

85. 

N.W. bend of „ 


to 

86. 

Ned's Comer 


munga. 

87. 

Ktnucndoh 


lonyup. 

88. 

YUtha . 

« * 

yonyni, kokwunk. 


.See below, Nos. 204, 208R, etc. 


East Coast. 

Queensland. 

118. 

HincUiubrook Island ... 

... 

tuoolgo. 

119. 

Herbert River. 


to 

120. 

Halifax liay . 

... 

if 

124. 

Cleveland Bay . 

... 

oobjaroo. 


n to ••• ••• 

... 

itiwoo. 

125. 

Mount Elliot . 


iroolgowa. 

120. 

Mouth of Burdekiu 

... 

knrbeyal. 

131. 

Capo River . 

... 

kooga. 

133.' 

Mount Black 

... 

aolkooroo. 

134. 

Lake Burdekiu . 

... 

koblxlhtba. 


V to ••• 

... 

bdUl-ttUd. 

136. 

Port Denison . 

... 

vinda. 

143. 

Bclyando River. 

... 

wartUtk 


|| || •»! ••• 

... 

bahjoo. 


• bull. No. 4. 
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Place ou Triur. Name. 


145. 

Aminmujo 

... 

44 4 

winda. 

147. 148. 

Port Mackay, Broad Sound 

• 44 

•J 

149. 

Rockhampton ... 


... 

and oat. 

150. 

Lake Dawson, etc. 

. • • 

• •• 

tandooL 

153. 

156. 

Batcoo, see Table 1. 
Nogoa River 

• • • 

... 

i ceanda. 

157. 

Comet River 

■ * • 

... 

kooga (= bark). 

158. 

Brown River 

• • 

• • • 

M 

159. 

Dawson River ... 

• • • 

0 0 0 

boonde. 


H M ••• 

... 

0 0 0 

fpindoa (= bark). 


Burnett Ri%'er ... 


404 

tfoondu (=bark). 

161. 

Boyne River 

♦ * • 

000 

kooga. 

163. 

Baffle Crock 

• • • 

00 

kitndole. 

164. 

Moreton Bridge (N. side) 

0 0 0 

kumba ( = bark). 


Maryborough 


4 0 

kolaro. 


Near Brisbane . 

• •• 

... 

kumbar ( = bnrk). 


Fraser's Island ... 

• • • 

... 

kuoloro. 

165. 

Upper Burnett ... 

« • • 

« • • 

kundool. 

166. 

J£ab% ... ... 

• 04 

... 

kombar (ct. 164). 

167. 

Upper Brisbane... 

• •• 

. 00 

koondoo (ssltark). 

168. 

Titrribul ... 

-0 00 

0 4 0 


169. 

Condaiuine 

• • 4 

40 4 

kunduutf (tundo=bark). 

170, 171. 

Stradbroko Island 

0 0 

• 00 

koondoo! (koonjool=lKtrk) 

172. 

Bvrang Creek, etc. 

... 

... 

— 

170. 

Moreton Island ... 

• • * 

4 •• 

oobum. 


New South 

Walks. 

175. 

Balouue River ... 

• • • 

4 4 0 

boundurra. 

176. 

Hujambul 

• ■ • 

4 00 

'filler (= burk) uftlbon. 

177. 

Mungahdla Creek 

• • • 

• 00 

kookn. 

178. 

Richmond River... 

• • • 

4 4 

bnrcool. 


Ballina, etc. 

* • • 


kindid. 

180. 

Queenbulla 

• • • 

... 

walkia. 

181. 

Namoi ... 

• • • 

440 

kumbdgttl. 


Nauioi . 

• •k 

• 04 

iryardka. 

182. 

Culgoa . 

000 

0 0 0 

loongoon (= bark). 

183. 

Waitvnm 

0.0 

04 0 

inunyar. 

184 

Clareuce River ... 

... 

4 0 0 

bakool, wotloo. 

185. 

Lake Macleuy ... 

4 0 4 

0 00 

i roi. 

187. 

Munuiug River ... 

4 00 

4 0 0 

kooyauk (kouruk = bark). 

188. 

Hunter River ... 

■ ■ 

4 4 4 

buba. 

189. 

Hawkeabury River 

40 . 

... 

nooia. 

190. 

Warren, Now South Wales 


muni* (shark); margin. 


Bathurst. 

444 

• • • 

mammy (doorong=bark). 
kogte. 
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Puck or Trirk. 


Hogan Bivet* 

• • • 

a • • 

mure 

Ileniliquin 

a a a 

. 

koonadan. 

191. Port Jackson ... 


a *• 

noirey. 

192. Botany Bay 


*-■ a 

yemcra. 

193. Shoal lift von 


. *• 

„ , nittdyerL 

194. Jervis Bay 

• •a 

• • • 

kurridjn . 

196. Qneanbeyan 


* ■ • 

mwrring. 

197. Moneroo. 

V 

... mutual. 

ICTORIA. 

199. Swan Hill 

, f , 

• •• 

unkooi. 

201. Piiuigil. 

* a • 


yungobi. 

202. Rumbling, Murray ltivor 

a •• 

longoi. 

204. Tntiarru. 

• • 

a • 

yongot. 

203. Mount Gambier... 

% • * 

a « a 

iroln. bfm, i roggo} 

207a. Like Himlmarsh 

a • • 

• • a 

yoongooip. 

207c. Upper Glenolg ... 

• • • 

• • • 

torong ( = bark). 

207i>. Glenelg ... 

• • • 

• a • 

ngnaiuik: ( = bark). 

207k. Wooilford • . 

... 

• • • 

wowiro. 

207o. Hamilton 

• * • 

« a * 

yaonynlo. 

207h. Mount Bouse 

a • • 


yotcargalook. 

207l. Like Condah 

•M 

• • • 

(halting. 

207J. Hopkins River ... 

... 

• • a 

tortmg (stark). 

208a. Moulmein 

... 

a * 

y uny witch. 

208a. Ijtke Bog* 

• • • 

a • • 

gunjoot. 

208J. Moontbool 

• • • 

• • a 

korvitg, yrtoot. 

209a X<foomiaturn,eU-\ 

• a • 


kiirom. 

210. Qippslantl 


a a . 

yet, yuro. 

21L Omeo . 

. •• 

• • • 

tcorixtng (worogang=bark). 

213. Upper Murray ... 

• • • 

• • • 

moothu. 

214. Bangerany, etc. .. 

4M 

• • a 

mutt ha, via tin. 

214t>. Yiilinm . 

... 

• • • 

bootjo. 

In n MS. vocabulary at 

the Anthropological Institute l>ont is translate* 

thus :— 

Bacchus Marsh ... 

a.a 

• • a 

gomrulai trttk. 

MellK>urne 

a • • 

• • • 

goarrnng. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO EGYPTIAN ANTHROPOMETRY. II.—THE COM¬ 
PARATIVE ANTHROPOMETRY OK THE MOST ANCIENT AND 

MODERN INHABITANTS. 

By Charles S. Myers. 

A. Comparison of Measurements ani* Indices. 

1. Previous Work. 

In 1902, an attempt was made to investigate this problem for Egypt by the 
biometric* workers under Professor Karl Pearson at University College, London.* 
But, ns I shall show, the only material of which they could at thnt time make use 
was not fitted for the purpose. The data which I have since boon Able to collect 
throw a somewhat different and, I hope, a more trustworthy light on the subject 
Fawcett and her collulwrators had at their disposal Mr. Ruudall Maclver’s 
measurements of at tout 100 skulls from Ahydos, and their own more elaborate 
measurements of parts of some 400 skeletons belonging to a similar period,excavated 
by Professor Petrie at Naknda. The date of this so-called “ prehistoric " material 
may Is? approximately fixed at 5000 B.C. It wiis compared (a) with a collection of 
about eighty modem skulls from Cairo, and (#) with a collection of about 240 
Theban skulls dating from a |<cri<id nearly midway between the “ prehistoric ” and 
the present time. The measurements of these collections had been published in 
file Genuuu catalogue, issued us an offprint of the Archie /Ur Anthrvpoloyif. 

Comparing the measurements and indices of the above grou|« of skulls from 
Nalpula, Thebes, and Cairo, the writers of the liwmetrihi memoir were impressed 
with the striking likenesses between these three groups " (p. 432). " But,” they 
added, " we are still forced to the conclusion that in certain characters a progressive 
evolution hna taken place, for these characters are substantially changed .... 
Tim most noteworthy of these changing characters are the decreasing [skull] length 
<L), the increasing [skull] breadth (It), the increasing frontal breadth fit'), the 
increasing auricular height (OH), and the increasing total facial height (GH) for 
the males " (pp. 432-433). To these they also add the diminishing cranial capacity 
(C). 

The following table gives the measurements which are under discussion:_ 

• “ A *eeood study of the variation and correlation of the human ahull, with special reference 
to the Saqadu Crania,* by Cicely D. Fawcett, BSc., luwwtcd by Alice Lee, D.8c., and other*. 
Hiomtlrihi, lJKli, I, pp. 408—167. 
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Series. L. B- 

F. 

OH. 

«H. a 

.Vakada (“prehistoric”) 185 13 131-87 

oi-on 

115-59 

112-05 13810 

Thebes (“ ancient") ... 181-04 136-63 

!l383 

114-34 

114 31 1387153 

Chiro (“modern*) ... 17911 136-51 

94 OS 

116-07 

115-74 13501 


Nmv, closer examination raises grave doubts as to the reality of these so-called 
“ changing characters." Indeed one of them we can dearly reject at once. In 
auricular height (OH) the modern and '‘prehistoric" series differ only by half a 
millimetre, an amount far too small to have any significance. As regards two of 
the characters, skull-breadth (11) and total facial height (OH), I have not been able 
to make absolutely certain of the modern material which is here chosen for com¬ 
parison. In Table V(«) of the Bionutrila memoir, for example, the mean skull 
breadth of the modern Cairene series is given as 136-76, in Table IX as 136-51. 
The number of skulls in the series is stated to Ik* fifty-nine. I have obtained the 
breadth measurements of forty-seven modern Cairene male skulls from the Leipzig 
collodion; I notice also a few others in the Munich collection, which may have 
gone to make np the fifty-nine. The standard deviation 5 of this series of forty-seven 
in skull-breadth » 667. If we assume that it is id Hint the some for the larger 
series of fifty-nine, then tho probable error of the difference of the Xnkada and 
Cairene series in mean breadth is +0*71, which is little less than lialf of the found 
difference (136-51 —134 87)= l'64. If the same supposition holds with the total 
facial height, the differences in each case are not large enough to be with certainty 
significant Wfl have, moreover, to rememlier that the measurements in the two 
series wore mude in the one case by Gorman and in the other by British oleervers, 
and that a resulting average difference of a millimetre is by no means unlikely. 

Turning now to the minimum frontal breadth (B')» we deal with a measure¬ 
ment which is uot easily taken with precision. Errors due to the personal equation 
of the observer are specially likely to arise. The same kind of error U notoriously 
still more prevalent in the determination of skull capacity. As l>r. Leo ami 
Professor Pearson have themselves elsewhere noted. " two different experimenters 


• The standard deviation, <r, in mi index which gauges the average individual variation of the 
member* of a aeries from the mean. A, of that series. It n 1* the number of member* and if 2 xbe 

tiie sum of the individual difference* from the menu, <r = • The coefficient of variability, 

(’, in a hundred times the ratio of the standard deviation to I he menu, = The probalilu error 

A 


of the mean is ± 0"0745 that of the standard deviation is — 007 45 7 ^. and I hat of the 

Jn % /sii 

coefficient of variability is ± 0-6715 ap|iroihnately. The probable error of the difference 

V -* 

of two menus is the square root of the sum of -quarts of the (.reliable errors of the means. 
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muy give a mean skull-capacity for a series which differs by 15 to 40 cub. centims." 1 
We can therefore draw no conclusion when two series measured by different 
observers differ by (1281 —1256 = ) 25 cub. centiius. 

The difference in skull length between tlie Nakada and the Cairene series, a 
difference of 602 mm, is the one measurement which certainly looks significant. 
Bill 1 find that the standard deviation of the Cairene skulls from their mean skull- 
length reaches the high figure of 8 02, ! while that of the Nakada series is 5‘78. In 
other words, the series of " prehistoric ” skulls is lieing compared with a most 
heterogeneous modem series from a crowded city, for the purposes of determining 
what changes the Egyptian imputation lias uudergoue. This procedure is obviously 
inadmissible. It would !« as fair to compare the people of an ancient Scottish 
town with the mixed population of modern Loudon, in order to discover the 
significant changes Wrought about by evolution or racial admixture during the past 
few thousand years! 

In the liiomrtriku memoir, it will be noted that the Cairene skulls are stated 
to l« M almost certainly Coptic.” No evidence is offered for this statement, and I 
can find none. At all events, one does not need great familiarity with fcllahin 
grave-rolilx-is to lie sceptical. 

A com{»arisen of the Nakada with the Tliehan series is open to a similar 
objection, for the mixed population of ancient Thnhee—with its circumference of 
twelve miles and its hundred gates—must lie altogether incomparable with the 
inhabitants of a small prehistoric town like Nakada. 


2. The Present Material. 


1 nfortunately, no mure suitable material for this biologically interesting 
comparison existed tlurn the above, until an opportunity was given me during the 
years 1901-2 to obtain anthropometric data from the troops of the Egyptian army. 
By recording the birthplace of the parents of each soldier, I was able to group and 

sulweipnmtly to study the measurements of the soldiere according to their 
provenance. 


I am thus able to furnish data obtained from the people dwelling in the con¬ 
tiguous provinces of Kena and Giign, and to compare them with the Nakada statistics 
which hove tacn so carefully etalmmted by Brufesaor BeaiWs school or workers. 

I lie f’lhthin conscripts of Kena and (iirga whom I measured came for the most 
part from small river-side villages, the most northern and southern of which lie 
nlM.ut 250 miles ajwrt mid eqni-disUut from the Nukada site. In other words these 
modern people live under similar conditions and in the same reyion oj the Jlleu of 
the A ile as did their Nukada ancestors about 5000 K.C. 

/ tul. Trims, /toy, Soe., rol. exevi, p. jjs. 

’ In a «.ri« eowpnMd of Aiutwlian, Uiionchr, Eskimo, and fLiuwe .U..IU 

Chirrne . ill, . ‘ UrJ " f dw hraddireadlh and Cr.d.alio index of the 

; xtsr ,h ' ^ —-- £ 
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The following table shown the cephalic in<lex and the head-measurementa, 
taken in the " prehistoric ” series on the skull, and in the modern series on the 
living head:— 


H> nd-longth. Head-breadth. 

Cephalic Index-. 

No. 

M rati. No. 

Mean. 

No. 

Mean. 

XakatU (“ prehistoric ") . I3U 

18613 130 

134-87 

130 

72-90 

Kena (“ modern") .. 53 

ISM 63 

113-01 

63 

73-94 

tiirga ... ,.J 83 

184-89 83 

144 33 

83 

74-23 

Kena and (lirgn (“modern’) ... 138 

1SMC3 138 

14418 

138 

74 13 


The difference between these measurements of “prehistoric" and modern 
people must Ikj almost wholly due to the disturbing influence of the thickness of 
the scalp. For the results of Welcker’s investigations upon thirteen male subjects' 
show that tho average thickness of the sculp nt the middle or the forehead is 
4’3 inin., and that nt tho Ivick of the head it is 68 mm. As, however, the hair of 
by far the greater number of my EgyptianBnbjccts find been closely cropi>cd. it will 
Is* a fair procedure to subtract 10 mm. from tho head-length ami 10 5 mui. from the 
head-hrotulth. We may also deduct a proportionate figure, 1 "6, from the cephalic 
index. The figures then ls*eome:— 


Series. 

No. 

Ilt-ad-length 

Hcad-lm-adth. 

Cephalic Index. 

Nakaila (“ j»rehi«toric”) .. 

139 

18513 

13487 

72D9 

Kena and tlirgn (“ modern "). 

138 

184 63 

13.1-88 

7263 


IVhtnet I conduce that there is no essential difference between the head dimensions * 
of the “prehistoric " ami those of the modern population of this region of Upper Egypt. 

But this procedure of reducing measurements of the living in order to make 
them comparable with those of tlte dried skeleton is obviously attended with 
danger. Before we can legitimately pursue further conclusions in this subject, we 
must await a collection of modem skulls from Nuljadn or some neighbouring region. 

• Schiller* Srhiidrl and Todteumatle, llrnunwhweig, 1883 , quoted by lee olid Pm«ii (toe. 
at. p. 251). 

* The auricular bright* mntattred on the »kull amt on the living head, differ by a hitherto 
unobserved and undetermined amount, which moat mainly depend nn the pmaure exerted on 
the living subject 
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It. Comparison of Variability. 

An interesting study is yet open to ns, namely, a comparison of the 
homogeneity of the modem with that of the ancient population of the same 
district. The question arises. Are there wider deviations fr..ui the average 
measurements among the modern than among the ancient inhabitants l Or, has 
the homogeneity, so far as it is determinable by variability, remained constant in 
spite of conjectural evolutionary changes and the later admixture of invading 
peoples i The replies to this inquiry are embodied in the following table, which 
gives the standard deviations (<r) and the coefficients of variability (C), each 
with its probable error, 1 for certain head-measurements. If we can generalise 
from these measurements, it is trident that the homogeneity of the Egyptian* of thii 
district is the tame to-day as it tea* seven thousand years ago. 



Head-length. 

neail-bresdth. 

Serim. 

No. 

<T. 

a 

So. 

1 

ff. 

u 

Nat. twin 

130 

ft*73 ± 0 23 

3-17 ± 013 

130 

1-00 ± 010 

3 29 ± 0 13 

Kvtia and Girga 

1311 

5 83 ± 0-24 

3-00 ± 012 

136 

4U1 ± 018 

2-90 ± 012 


Serial. 

9 

Cephalic Index. 

Auricular Height. 

So. 

Cf. 

c. 

No. 

<T. 

C. 

Nahiula 

130 

I 2-80 ±0-13 

3-83 ± 016 

140 

4 t0 ±0-18 

3-8(5 ± 0*10 

Kenn tuiil Girgn 

130 

3 01 ± 0-12 

4*10 ± 017 

Ot 

4 47 ± 0 27 

307 ±0-18 




Horizontal Circumference. 


Upper Facial Index. 

Series. 







No. 

C t. 

a 

So. 

9. 

G 

Nukmlit 

118 

"Y 

1300 ± 0-37 

2 54 tO ll 

1 70 

4 52 ± 025 

041 ± 0-35 

Kens sml Girga 

57 

13 38 ± 0-84 

2 45 ± 0-15 

133 

314 ± 0-13 

C'53 ± 0-27 


The head-measurements that 1 have chosen seem to me those which are 
least open to objection in a comparison of the dimensions of the living head and 

1 See note on page 81 for an explanation of three a>n»tanU. 
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tho skull. The nasal index, for example, would be quite inadmissible. Its 
absolute value is about half again as great upon the living as upon tho dead : on 
the "prehistoric'’ skulls it averages 51'08, among the Kena and Girga folk 78 - 22. 
There ia hence a marked disagreement in standard deviations (418 and 7'68 
respectively), which, however, is largely corrected in the coellicicnts of variability, 
8-18 and 9 82. If. however, we bear in mind how much more variable must be the 
breadth of the cartilaginous nostrils than the width of the bony nnanl aperture, 
wc shnll still hesitulc to make a comparison in variability between tho nasal 
breadth-measurements or nasal indices derived from the living body and those 
derived from tho skull. Measurements upon the long' bones are equally 
inadmissible for comparison, first, because they are taken only with approximate 
accuracy on the liviug ; secondly, because the modern conscripts are especially 
chosen for their physique. 

An objection may here be met that in tho Xukada series we are dealing with 
a mixed male population of children, youths and men, while the Kena and Girga 
troops are a body of adults specially selected owing to their stature and chest* 
measurements, and consequently yielding a very erroneous conception of the 
variability of the entire male population at tlie preseut day. I shall be able to 
show’ that this objection has in reality no weight. 

Iu tho first place, there is hardly reason to suppose that a significant 
correlation exists between stature and the above head-measurements, less still 
between stature and cephalic and facial indices. Further, wo have no historical 
evidence of the absorption of a specially tall or short race into Egypt, distinguished 
by other physical characteristics from the previous inhabitants. Nor, so for as I 
know, have wo evidence that the tall individuals of a district are less variable in 
head and face indices than the general population. 

Secondly, u vast uuiuber of the Egyptian soldiers are young adults ranging in 
ago from eighteen to twenty-five, while iu the Nakmlu scries the male average is 
not disturbed by a single child's skull below the age of fifteen. 

In the third place, 1 have expressly calculated the averages of several lieud- 
moasurements from thirty-five of the tallest of the Kakadu individuals, who may 
thus be reasonably considered comparable with the selected conscripts of tho 
modem Egyptian army. 1 And I find that neither in average dimensions nor iu 
the variability of those dimensions ure they perceptibly different from the general 
male Nakudu population. 

C. C’OMPAIUSOX or FBByUENCY-PMTOlDlTlOSS. 

The following diagrams show the distribution of the various measurements of 
head-length, liead-brendth, auricular height, cephalic index, upper facial height 
and nasal height:— 

• This procedure is fortunately possible, lhanks to Dr. Warren’s excellent monograph on 
the Xakaila skeletons (Ml. Tram. Roy. Soe., 1MW, vol. clxxxix, pp. 135-227), which enables the 
anthropologist to select the crania which have a correspondingly great tibial length. 
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An usual, the horizontal line or abscissa represents the measurement, the 
vertical lino or ordinate represents the frequency. Rich diagram will lw seen to 
contain two distributions. The strong line refers to my own measurements of the 
modern K.-un and Girga poople, the dotted hue to Miss Fawcett's measurements 
the •' prehistoric Xalpula people. Where, in onler to save space, the alascissu 
is marked by two rows of figures, the upjwr refere to the modern, the lower to the 
" prehistoric ” series. 

In comparing the two distribution-curves in each of these diagrams, allowance 
must lie made for the differences in measurement ujion the living and upon the 
skull, which have been already referred to on page 83 of this pajier. A difference 
•»f 10 uim. in the head-length, or 105 mm. in the head-breadth, uud of 16 units 
in the cephalic index was there premised, l’rolably the difference to be allowed 
form the upper fecial and in the muml lieightas measured on the living ami on the 
skull, does not exceed a millimetre. The determinatiou of the upper facial height 
however, on the skull is of to u inaccurate owing to breakage. 
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Having made these allowances, wc are in a position to note that there is no 
very striking dissimilarity in the distrihulion-curves of the measurements of 
“ prehistoric * and of the modem series. On the whole, the curves show similar 
scatter and similar means: they differ chiefly in the position of sulwidiary apices. 
Now, the whole puqtort of Miss Fawcett's paper is to prove that by far the 
majority of the amny-poaked curves which beset the anthropologist are the result 
of measuring insufficient numbers of individuals, that the position of these peaks 
will widely vary iu different samples of the Bamo community if the samples each 
contain too few measurements, ami that in all probability if only our 
measurements of a community were uumerous enough the several peaks would 
disappear, merging into a smooth and uuiform curve. The liiamctrika memoir, 
therefore, aims at showing the probability that the several peaks on each of the 
distribution-curves of the Nakudu measurements are merely due to insufficient 
data. It would involve too great statistical detail to demonstrate the same 
probability here for my own series of modern measurements. 1 Hut without 
entering into such laWiured calculations, it is perhaps evident that the distribution 
of the measurements of upper facial and of nnsal height in the modern population 
would, with a sufficient number of data, probably yield a smooth, single-peaked 
curve. It is also fairly clear Hint iu the three head-measurements the distribution* 
curves of the modern series would fit the theoretical smooth curve as well as, nay, 
perhaps better than, the distribution-curves of the " prehistoric ” scries. 

I leave to my next pajier the question as to whether ethnological types con bo 
dissected from these curves, when we shall have to compare measurements ou 
samples of Egyptians coming from diverse regions of tlio Nile Valley. For the 
present I will only observe that, for aught we know, a single smooth distribution* 
curve may l»c renlly compounded of two or more curves, each corresponding to a 
“ type." Consequently similarity of distribution-curve does not necessarily mean 
similarity of type. 


D. Comparison or CoKitsutTfox. 

It is a mutter of iuterest to find out whether pairs of measurements are 
differently correlated iu the “ prehistoric ” and iu the modem people. The degree 
of correlation of uuy two quantities in a series may 1« measured by Professor 
Pearson's coefficient of correlation.* 

1 The authomuf the Biometriba memoir select the breadth of the female Nakada skulls in order 
to determine the gooduew of fit of the many-peaked observed dUirilmtkm to the smooth theoretical 
distributions. Assuming that the skulls, of which these were a sample, truly obey the n«nual 
(binomial) distribution, they find (fv. 454) that a more [leaked polygon than that observed 
would result in 83 out of 100 trial samples. 1 have made a similar calculation for the modem 
(iirga and Keua head-breadths. I find that the probability figure is here 72, compand 
with 83 of the Xakoda distribution. 

» This coefticicut, r, is ofitsined by adding together algebraically the series of products, zy 
of the two differences between the tuouibers of each pair of uinssureineiita in the series and 
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I have calculated the coefficient* of correlation Iwtwecn Uiree pairs of 
measurement*, viz., between the length and breadth, between the length and 
auricular height, and Iwtween the breadth and auricular height of the heads of the 
modern Kena ami Girga people. 

Tlie writers of the liiomdrika memoir calculated the coefficient of correlation 
l»etwccn skull length and breadth of tho " prehistoric ” series. But a*, 
unfortunately, they did not take the auricular height into consideration when 
donhng with correlated measurement*. I have expressly calculated the Nakada 
coefficients of correlation between skull-length and auricular height and between 
skull-breadth and auricular height.* Tho various coefficients and their probable 
errors are shown in the following table:— 


Serien. 

No. 

Correlation 

L. and R 

No. 

Correlation 

I. and Aw. H. 

No. 

Correlation 

R and Ail H. 

Nakada (“prehistoric") 

131) 

0-344 

« 

0-404 

64 

0174 



± 0050 


± 0071 

± 0062 

Keiui ami Girga (“modern ") 

136 

0062 
± 0057 

64 

0-237 
± 0060 

64 

0 370 
±0072 


, ace that length and breadth aad length and auricular height nf akull 
aw much mure clurely coredated in tha " prchialoric " than la the mode™ people. 

r^dir™ ^ h U ‘° *«“ *—* - 

I" the amurtrih,, memoir, the- only aimilar cmnpariana of coefficient. <d 

“ rrek iT , “ '?'** U, ° «• tl ,l ‘ Theban .wire. The 

r rrelatton, of c«|«,e,ty and horiwutal cireumference. of earn,city and inter- 

cornered "will r r Tr **' “ d , "’ n “" Uil ''wumlerenee, el the akull are 
“T,, i ""f " l ‘ iM “ ric ***»“■« I* *. Umliena] drew 

Z C,, i , 46 *> T '“ which I now publish 

tZZttT'r* '•****»’* couciuaiuna as to the entire 
oZZ t^T “ * «*r. It would la. tueleaa U> tdtempt 

tX&SZ. — - - huger aerie. 


tUvi»tionjM^r n ^,) .n,| , b> , ' 1 «hr »£ ° f tbe "*!*•«**» .ia.nL.rd 

r . 2x. . , . { ) ° f of weaaurcmeuta u. the a ertea. Ttuu 

, 1 ,e:0tUW UU,l ' V ^ th * ****** “ when there ia d„ correlation. 

- u,e .». 

... probable error of Una coefficient i, obtained from the formula ~ * 

tho t Biomttrita memoir. ^ ttaTw 1^“ m# « nr «a«U ate publMud is 

head, three daU are not available in the premia *" dp,enni ^ «•' the bring 
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Summary. 

1. There is no evidence that the “prehistoric" and modern population of 

southern Upper Egypt differ in physical measurement. 

2. The homogeneity of the “ prehistoric,” as determinable by standard deviation, 

is the same ns that of the modern population inhabiting like regions of 
the Nile Valley. 

3. The relative correlation of crauiul measurements in the “ prehistoric ” aud 

modern population shows great irregularity. 



STONE FORT AND PITS ON THE IN YANG A ESTATE, RHODESIA 


Iiv IL N. Hall, F.RG.S. 

[Pe&&entki> Aran. 4th, U*)5. With Plater XIII, XIV'.] 

The Inyanga Range lies in south-eastern Zatnbesia, and is u wild 
mountainous country rising to 10,000 feet above sea-level. The district is 250 
miles north of Great Zimbabwe, and 300 north-east of the Matopjxi Hills. Thu 
Inyanga Mountains cover an area extending ul*>ut 100 miles from north to south 
and GO miles from east to west, and lie inland 200 miles west of the shore of the 
Indian Ocean. An area of this range, some GO miles by 40 miles, is covered with 
the traces of some long-forgotten people. 

The hills are of both granite and blue slate. Their form is that of long lines 
of very high perpendicular cliffs, each line of cliffB extending for miles. The hills 
on the granite formation are rugged and most fantastic in shape. Those on the 
slate formation have graceful curves and are gently rounded. Detween the lines 
of cliffs are rolling downs of great extent. On tho summits of the hills are stone 
forts, possibly a hundred of these structure's, while up the sides of the hills, from 
lsi.se to summit, are stone terraces. Round their lower Hanks run old aqueducts, 
each one two or three miles in length. On tho downs in the valleys and on tho 
lower flanks of hills are very many hundreds of stone-lined pits, and, also in the 
valleys, at every 50 yards, ure the most obvious evidences of old occupations, 
while almost every stoue appears to have passed through humau hands. 

The great extent of country covered with theso remains is simply marvellous. 
They have no similitudo whatever to the remains of ancient buildings found in 
any other part of Rhodesia. In every feature they are altogether dissimilar. 

I.NYANUA Fout. 

These ruins are situated two miles south-east of Mr. Rhodes’ farmstead, on 
the comb of the ridge of a long kopje which runs from north-east to south-west. 
The hill rises steeply on either side, but ascends in gentle slopes at its extremities. 

The ruins command n strong strategic positiou and a most extensive view 
and overlook valleys and downs which are literally thickly covered with the 
remains of stone dwellings and walls. The precipitous cliffs of Inyanga Mountain, 
D.000 feet above sea-level, raise their gigantic forms somo four miles to the east! 
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Tlio valley on the summit of the Inyanga Bango shows a fair and fertile country, 
stretching in one azure sea of hills and valleys to Nani and on towards Katereri s 
kraaL Towards the west a similar view extends in giant steppes in the direction 
of Headhunts and Maraudelas. The southern view is narrowed by the lofty 
granite bluffs of York Hills, while Van Niekerk’s farm and farmstead tills in the 
nearer distance. To the aouth-east. at a distance of some three miles, are other 
-mins similar to the Inyanga Fort, only smaller and in » better state of preservation. 
HSIiesc are on the eastern side of the summit of a Ittllnon-shaped kopje, the 
northern face of which is steep nnd inaccessible. They are known os the Bideford 
■tiling, being ou the Bideford farm of Mr. Rhodes' estate. 

The farmstead appears to lie far below in a volley, though actually it is built 
on the face of a hill. Numerous cascades in several valleys appear to lie but 
streaks of white, and kraals and other objects l>elow can only be discerned with 
the aid of field glasses. 

Camping out at these ruins at this high elevatiou (7,000 feet) one is in a 
keen atmosphere, far cooler than at the farmstead, nnd the nights even in the 
summer are found to be much colder. Mists envelope the hill at times, hut they 
roll off and on very quickly and suddenly. The scenic effects produce*! by these 
mists are exceedingly fine and weird, and the contrast between the opaque wall of 
vapour and the sunny valleys below, shown through passing rifts, is indescribably 
fascinating. Tim usual daybreak view from this point is of hundreds of 
sunbathed rocky islands standing oat from a white sea, or n fleeting alpine view in 
miniature. 

All the walls of theso ruins are built upon u coned plan, with the exception 
of two, which are built upon direct lines, and one of these, which divides enclosures 
II and III, is obviously of poorer and later construction. In other respects the 
features are angular, the walls jierpendicular and without perceptible batter-buck, 
the entrances angular and not rounded, ami the loopholes in the wnlls square. 
The plan closely resembles the rising terrace or "wedding-cake” style of buildings, 
which crown and cover the summits of hills in a portion of Western Mat&b&lclund, 
hut it would lx* unwise at present to place too much reliance ou the parallelism. 

A close inspection of the Inyanga Fort leaves a strong impression of n 
combination of both skilled and unskilled design and construction extremely 
difficult to reconcile owing to the contradictory evidences. This combination of 
-mlo and skilled workmanship suggests that the actual labour svas that of a 
■* ery old native people, with the inclusion of features of architecture conveying 
v the idea of at least some supervision and direction of a more skilled race 
of builders. This impression is strengthened when one considers the presence, in 
the very vicinity, of such buildings as that of Inyanga Fort, a ivqx* of very many 
others in tlio Inyanga district, of aqueducts, miles in extent, which score 
the faces of the hills in corresiionding areas to those occupied by forts, which 
aqueducts, as well as the associated hill-terraces, must liave been the work of 
skilled engineers and not that of any untivu people left to its own power of initiative. 
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The interesting and peculiar features of tliese ruins, os distinguished fiom 
the general features presented by niiriB in Matabeleland and elsewhere in 
Maahonaland, may thuB Ik- stated:— 

Covered entrance*. —These are very numerous, kill in the outer main walls and 
also in the divisional walk They are all angular, and irnve large flat sink of stono 
placed over them for roofing, and none have any portcullis grooves. Tlie average 
measurements of these entrances run as follows: floor to roof,:! feet 10 inches; 
width, 2 feet or 2 feet 2 inches; length through wall, C feet; additional length 
through lianquetto wall, which runs round the inside of the main outer w-alls and 
some of the divisional walls, from 3 to n feet, making the total length of the 
covered entrances to average from 10 to 12 feet. There are twenty-one covered 
entrances still intact, and some live others which aro now roofless and dilapidated. 

Loopholex —In nil walk both main and divisional, there are square loopholes 
which run through the wall and iMinquetto, thus giving them an average length of 
from 8 to 12 foot, according to the width of the banquette. The holes arc no loss 
than 12 by 12 inches in height and width, and all are fairly square throughout their 
lengths. These hales nn* found in rows at akut 3 U> 5 feet nbove the ground, hut 
they are not all exactly on the same level. The holes are fairly' distributed along 
the walk There is a loophole immediately ou either side of every entrance. 

It would be possible to shoot an arrow through the shorter holes, hut nntives 
nflinn that this could also be done through those which arc still intact. The total 
number of these holes at these ruins must Ik* at least sixty, hut as many portions of 
the walls have become dilapidated, there must have l>een far more than this 
number. There do not appear to have ken any loopholes in the walls akve the 
lanquettc walls, as possibly the banquette inside the main walls would enahlo 
anyone standing upon it to see over the main walls to the exterior of the building. 

linmpiettc trail *.—The general adoption of substantial banquette walls as n 
means of defence, in this and similar buildings in the Inynnga district, is somewhat 
striking, especially os their employment in certain old ruins in Southern Rhodesia, 
Inynnga excepted, is not very frequently met with. These walls are actually part 
of the main outer walls, and uko of somo of the divisional wnll*, but are only 
carried up to a height of 3 or 4 feet alcove the ground, thus forming nn elevated 
terraced walk round the inside of the walls, which would cnablo the defenders, 
while occupying a protected jxKiition. to see over the main wall or to throw spears 
and missiles ou to the enemy outside. 

The original designers of the building evidently bore in mind the jmssibiliV 
of the outer and lower defended enclosures king captured by nn enemy, for (hey 
have provided a further lino of defence in a higher and central enclosure (No. IV) 
and this also has banquette, loopholes and small covered entrances overlooking and 
commanding enclosures Nos. I. Ill and V, while enclosures Nos. II and III have 
similar defences as against. a i«ossihle hostile occupation of No. I enclosure. The 
redundancy and nq.ctitioua of such methods of defence, with their remarkable 
evidence of caution and foresight in the provision of successive lines of defence, 
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demonstrates a knowledge of military tactics oil the part of the designers which 
one cannot well conceive to l»e of purely native origin. 

Absence of buttresses. —In these ruins, ami in all others of the same class in 
this district, there is an entire absence of buttresses, either angular or rounded, 
which form such a prominent 
feature in the ordinary 
ruins of Matabelcland and 
Mushomdnnd. In such latter 
ruins the original builders 
extensively employed but¬ 
tresses for the defence of 
entrances from attacks from 
the exterior, in order to 
provide shelter for the de¬ 
fenders. In the Inyanga 
forts the lowness, length, and 
narrowness of the entrance 
passages, together with the 
vantage ground over the 
interior of the exit provided 
by the banquette walls, 
evidently were the only means 
employed to protect the entrance, or to make its defence easy to the occupiers, 
while making the building difficult for the attacking party to force 

Lar.U of floors of enclosures .—The ruins crown the top of the ridge on the 
summit of tho hill, enclosure IV being ou the highest and most central point. 
This Is surrounded ou all sides hy enclosures, except for 50 feet on the west side, 
where there is a sharp declivity of tho formation rock. All enclosures slope 
outwards and downwards from the central enclosure (IV) to tho outer main walls 
of the ruins. The central enclosure (IV) thus overlooks and commands all tho 
other enclosures. Its floor is practically level and is on the formation rock, the 
small natural plateau so enclosed being artificially extended by tilling in soil and 
Btones between the formation rock and tho insides of its rampart walls. Its 
floor has an elevation aIk>vc the highest and nearer portions of the surrounding 
enclosures to the following extent:—Above No. I, 4 feet; No. Ill, 5 feet; No. V, 
4 feet; No. VI, 9 feet, am I, overlooking the unenclosed space ou the west side, 
4 feet. 

The floors of the enclosures surrounding the central and elevated enclosure 
IV slope outwards from the outer base of the wall of this enclosure to the inner 
liasc of the wnll of their outer main walls as follows: No. 1 slopes 2 feet 6 inches 
in 91 feet towards the south-west; No. Ill slopes 5 feet iu 05 feet towards the 
east; No. V slopes G feet in 40 feet towards the east-north-east; and No. VI slopes 
9 feet in 81 feet towards the oust, while No. II, which does not adjoin No. IV, slopes 
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2 feet in 63 feet from No. I enclosure towards the east-south-east. From all the 
outer main walls the hill has a sharp declivity, but mainly towards the north and 
south. 

No. I Enclosure .—This is the most westerly enclosure, and its slinpe is irregular. 
The area is 116 feet from north to south, and 97 feet from east to west. It is 
hounded from south-south-east to north-north-east by enclosures II, III, and IV. 
The enclosure has nine covered entrances, and another can be traced in a gap on 
the west side. The entrance on the north-west side passes obliquely through the. 
main wall. The prescut heights of the reduced walls are as follows: north, 8 ieet^j 
west, 9 feet; south, 11 feet; and east, 5 feet. The banquette or terraced wall runs 
round the inside of the outer main wall as follows: north side (part only), 2 feet 
to 4 feet wide, 4 feet high (very dilapidated); west side, 2 feet to 4 feet wide, 3 feet 
high; south-west, none; south-east, 2 feet wide, 2 feet high (traceable). The number 
of intact loop-holes are as follows: south side, eight; west, four; north, six; east, 
two; but others are traceable. In this enclosure are the remains of ten circular 
stone huts, with diameters varying from 12 feet to 18 feet (outside measurements). 

No. 11 Enclosure .—This is the most southerly enclosure. The area is 63 feet 
from north-west to south-east, and 55 feet from south-west to north-east. It is 
bounded by No. I enclosure on the north-west, and by No. Ill enclosure on the 
north-east. The enclosure has two covered entrances on the north and one on the 
west, and more are traceable. Tlio heights of the walls are: north and east, 
8 feet; south, 6 feet; cast, 4 feet. The banquette wall runs round the enclosure 
on its north, west and south sides. This averages in height 3 feet, with a width 
of from 2 feet to 3 feet. There are six loopholes on the west side, none on the 
east, one on the north, and two on the south able. There are truces of one circular 
stone hut in this enclosure. 

No. Ill Enclosure .—This is on the cast side of the ruins, and is bounded on 
the south-west by No. II enclosure, north by No. IV, and north-east by No. V. 
The area is 72 feet from north-cast to south-west, and 66 feet from south-east to 
north-west There are three covered entrances to this enclosure, one on the north 
side and two on the north-east side. Tin* heights of the walls ore: south-east 
side, 5 feet to 7 feet; north-east, 4 feet to 8 feet; and north ami west, 7 feet A 
banquette wall, averaging 2 feet in width and 3 feet in height, is on the south and 
east sides only. There are seven loop-holes on the Buuth-east and north-east sides, two 
on the west and three on the nortli. No traces of circular stone huts ore to be found. 

No. IV Enclosure. —This is the central enclosure before referred to (see Levels 
of Floors), and it is Iwuuded by Nos. I, III, V. and VI, ami ou the north side by on 
unenclosed space 49 feet wide. Its area is 61 feet from north-east to south-east, 
ami 49 feet from north-east to south-west. There are two entrances on the west 
side, and one each on tire north and east sides. The preseut greatly reduced heights 
of the walls are: south-west, 4 feet; north-east. 3 feet; south-east, 3 feet; and 
north-west, 5 feet There are remains of banquette walls, from 2 feet to 5 feet 
wide and 3 feet high, round somo portions, and in other parts the banquette work 
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is very dilapidated. Some twelvo loop-holes are distributed round the enclosure. 
The enclosure contains traces of one circular stono hut. 

No. V Enclosurt .—The area of this enclosure is 41 feet from north to south, 
and 40 feet from east to west. There are two covered entrances, one on the north 
and the other on the west side. The uverage heights of the walls are: west. 7 feet; 
north, 4 feet; east, a feet to 7 feet; and south, 7 feet. A Iwnquette wnll runs along 
the east side, and this is from 2 feet to 3 feet in width. Traces of one circular stone 
hut are to be found. 

No. VI Enclosure .—This is the most north-easterly portion of the ruins. The 
area is 67 feet from north to south, and 81 feet from east to west. There are five 
covered passages in this enclosure, and twenty loop-holes through, while banquette 
walls are on its outer walls. 

Stone-Lined Pits on the Ihyanga Estate, Masiionaland. 

These structures, which are so numerous throughout the whole of the Inyanga 
Range, are proportionately numerous on Mr. Rhodes' estate For instance, within 
the small radius of two miles only from the farmstead, there can be no less than 
one hundred of these pits and passages, if not very considerably more. ThiB is 
thought to be a modest estimate, yet it serves to demonstrate the vast number of 
such pits which are to be found distributed, in similar, if not in greater, proportion, 
throughout an area of hill country some 60 miles in length by 40 miles in width. 

Generally the pits ure found in clusters of twos and threes, or singly at 
100 yards distance, but sometimes at a distance of 50 yards apart. Their position 
can be ascertained from a distance, for wherever a clump of large trees is to be 
seen breaking the view on the downs and lower hillsides, there is almost certain to 
be found one of these pits, and the trees on being approached will invariably prove 
to be figs of great girth growing on the doors or from the wall-masonry of the pit. 
The wood of this kind of fig is soft, the trees though tall and guarled are not of 
very great age, and are probably the descendants of similar trees which once grew 
even more plentifully over this district than they do to-day. The presence of 
these trees in and near the pita is most striking. 

The majority of the pits are either dilapidated or almost completely filled 
with silted soil from higher ground, and only one in twenty is in such a state of 
preservation as to admit of even partial examination. A pit in an almost perfect 
condition, undamaged and unfilled, is only met with in this district at rare 
intervals. 

The pits are mostly found on the gentle slopes of low hills, also along the 
upper ridges of rolliug downs where the soil is of n bright red gravelly nature. 
This is shown in the numerous narrow and deep gorges which run from kloof-like 
positions on the sides of the hills to the streams at the base. These deep cuttings 
appear to have been scoured out in some past age by waterspouts, for the great 
majority start from the top at spots which are waterless. The precipitous sides of 
these gorges bear rich red soil at least 20 feet deep, with thin horirontal strata of 
Vou XXXV. h 
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clay stone, very much resembling soapstone, which ihe natives use os material for 
carving, while at the liottom of these gorges water has exposed large rounded 
boulders of blue nlate. 

The original builders have sunk their pits some 9 feet to 12 feet in depth, 
with diameters varying from It* feet to 30 feet. The soil from each pit has lieen 
thiown up on the hillside, making a semicircular ram]>art of some 20 feet to 
30 feet in width, which increased the depth of the pit on the outer side, making 
the height of lliut side of the pit correspond with that of the higher ground on 
the hillside of the excavation. Where pits liave l*een sunk on practically level 
grouud the excavated soil has been piled all round, forming a rampart of equal 
width, thus bringing the top edge of the coping stones of the pit to a level slightly 
above that of the surrounding veldt. 


Inside the pit. and forming a lining, a circular wall was built up to the height 
of the earth ramjiart, where a coping of much larger stones, well fitted together, 
was made. This firmly binds the summit of the wall all round the pit. The wall 
is a facing of single stones only, and some of the long stones, which are built in 
lengthways from front to tnck, run from the face of the wall right into the soil 
behind. The appearance of these walls, which in many instances and for several 
reasons have partially collapsed into the pit, shows that, at several stages in the 
building of the wall, soil was dragged down and rammed into the space behind the 
wall, for unless this had been doue these long and heavy stones, without some 
support, would liave levered out the face of the wall. The effect of this occasional 
arrangement of larger stones would naturally he to hind the wall aud render the 
perpendicular lining aud single blocks of irregular size and shape less liable to 
collapse inwards. The builders of these walls made no attempt to build iu 
courses, as stones of all sizes and shapes were employed, causing large gaps and 
chinks which were filled in with smaller fragments. In no single instance has 
there been found the slightest evidence of any building stone having been worked. 

" hon t,ie P il wus excavated a cutting was made in the soil some 30 feet long, 
ustudly oh the higher side of the pit. from its interior ut the base to within 4 feet 
of the ground at its outer aud upper extremity. The leugtli of the passage from 
end to end iu a direct line is usually about 26 feet, the length of 30 feet being 
reduced by a curve invariably present iu these passages. Standing in the pit and 
looking along the passage the curve is found to correspond, in most instances, to 
the left hand upper quarter section of a circle. The close similarity betwoeu the 
length of the curve and its direction, ami the relative position of the passage to 
the pit, are most remarkable. Possibly this was iutentional, iu order to place the 
outer entrance to the passage to the lee-side, where it was protected from the 
prevailing cold winds and mins, in the same way that to-day the position of hut 
doore ts fixed with the purpose of avoiding exposure to the prevailing winds and rains. 

After the construction of this passage it was paved throughout with slal* of 
stones, on which aud on either side parallel walls of single stones were built u> an 
average height of 3 feet above the paving, with a space of 2 feet 2 inches to 2feet 
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8 inches between them. The passage was theu covered over with large stone 
beams placed close together throughout its whole length, except at a point about 
10 feet from the pit, where, in almost every instance of such pits in this locality, 
there is an aperture or ventilating shaft some 14 inches wido in the roof of the 
gallery or passage. 

The similarly relative position of these apertures in the passage roofs in so very 
many pits is also extremely striking. The floor of the passage where it enters the 
pit is from 0 inches to 12 inches above the stone pavement of the pit The fall in 
the passage floor averages 8 inches to 12 inches in 10 feet. 

No steps have so far been found inside these passages, but in the circular 
8j»aco enclosing the upper entrance, which is very frequently formed by the 
continuation of the outer wall, there are often two or three shallow Bteps 
leading down from the floor of the circular space to the floor of the jxassage. The 
object of this circular space appears to have been to prevent ruin water from the 
higher ground running in to the passage, and thence into the pit. This circnlur 
chamber is deeper by 2 feet or 3 feet than any other of the circular enclosures of 
stone built on the upper edges of the pit, which evidently form part of the original 
structure, and it seems to have served as a vestibule to the passage and pit. 

After the completion of the passage roof, one or two layers of large stones 
were piled so as to cover the cross beams, and these extended for some distance 
on either side, thus completely burying the passage. On this paved floor was 
another circular enclosure of stone, somo 20 feet in diameter (external measure¬ 
ments), and in the floor of this enclosure is almost sure to be found the ventilating 
hole into the passage lielow. This enclosure, containing the ventilating shaft, 
occupied the space lietween the vestibule and the pit. reaching to within 3 or 4 feet 
of the edge of the latter. 

The rampart of soil from the pit was supported on the outer and down side 
by a semicircular retaining wall, providing a flat surface round the pit. The 
retaining walls vary from 3 feet to 6 feet in height, according to the slope of the 
side of the hill. Frequently there are two retaining walls, one above and at the 
back of the other. The surface of the mm part was in almost every instance 
paved, and on it one of two different classes of structures was raised: (1) Onlinnry 
stone huts, as made by natives in Mashonalaud, with diameters varying from 10 
to 18 feet, and walls still standing 2 feet high. One half of each floor is paved, 
the other half is a raised floor of daya (cloy) with a raised rim of datjn. The huts 
are thus divided into two parts, oue for the family and the other for the goats. 
Only very common native articles, of to-day's make and use, have so far been 
found in those huts. (2) Stone foundations of granaries similar to those made by 
natives of to-day. These are formed by erecting stones in a vertical position to 
carry a floor of other flat-stones, which are placed from point to jioint of the 
vertical stones, thus making a raised floor with nn open space uudenieath. On this 
floor was laid a daya floor of about 0 feet in diameter (exterior measurement), uud 
a daya aud thick granary was built up, exactly similar to those seen in many 
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hundreds of villages to-day, with the sticks in some instances still standing upright 
in the dago. 

The number of circular enclosures built on the ramparts.of these pits varies 
considerably. At some pits only two are found, and these are the enclosures 
containing the ventilator and the upper entrauce to the passage. At other pits as 
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many as six or eight circular enclosures are definitely traceable, hut in the majority 
of instances four or five enclosures only have existed. 

With regard to the age of Lhese circular enclosures (excepting the enclosures 
with the ventilator and passage entrance respectively, which appear to form part 
of the original structure), some are most obviously of later construction than the 
pit; others bear a striking similarity in workmauship to that displayed in the 
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.onsreucuon or not., pit and passage, while it must not he foreolten Unit it is a 
common pracUce among the natives on moving the site of their kraals to h,l heir 
huts round such pits as may be still in a fair state of nre*erv«,i , , 
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depression in the earth some yards loug runs outward to the lower ground. It is 
believed that such a drain will 1 k> found in every pit 

The doors of the pits are paved with close fitting stones doping from the 
entrance of the passage towards the drain on the opposite side, the fall averaging 
C inches in 10 feet The paving stones are laid on the surface left by the excavators 
of the pit, and experience has shown that there is nothing to lie found on removing 
any of the paving stones and digging Iteneath them. 

A curious feature connected with these pits is the erection near sonic of them 
of a plain stone beam or monolith (Fig. 2), which averages 2 feet 6 inches to 3 feet 
6 inches above the ground, into which it is fixed with stones. On higher ground, 
at a few yards distance, there is generally a retaining wall, sometimes 50 yards in 
length. These upright stones which occupy isolated positions stand at 50 feet to 
GO feet distance on the higher side of the pit. In two instances the distances 
from the pit and positions of these monoliths are respectively as follows: 51 feet 
8 inches south south-east of pit. and 58 feet south south-east of the pit. 

In these structures the walls of !»th pits and passages are perpendicular, and 
portcullis grooves in the entrances are altogether absent. 

At No. I pit a fiat stone with straight sides 4 feet 4 inches loug, 1 foot 6 inches 
wide, and 9 inches deep, lies at the outer entrance of the pnssage. This nppears to 
have been moved aside from the passage entrance, which it fits as if it hail once been 
used to close it up. Its trim aides and measurements corresponding with those of 
the entrance, and its present position at the entrance, appear to prove that such 
was the purpose of the slab of stone. At some other pits similar stones liave been 
found in similar positions. 


Measuiikaiknts. 
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Pit 1L 

Pit III. 
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Position or Pits. 

Pit* I. Near huts and sheep pen east of farmstead. 

„ II. On face of tank behind old plantation of blue gums. 

„ III. In paddock near fence south of gate nt approach to farmstead. 

„ IV. Twenty yards east of farmstead house. 

Old Aqueducts. 

One of the moet extraordinary features of the Inyangu Range is the vast 
nunitar of old aqueducts, some two miles or more in length, running from artificial 
dams on the mountain streams, and crossing from hill to hill in a most remarkable 
manner. 

Whoever constructed these aqueducts must have lieon a jieople thoroughly 
conversant with engineering, for their levels are beautifully and exactly carried 
nut in spite of all natural obstacles, and not an inch of fall is wasted throughout 
the length of their courses. These are a marvel to all modern engineers who 
insjiect them. Evidently they were used for purposes of irrigation. The hardest 
material pierced in their construction appears to have been shale or clay stone. 

They are all ntaut 1C to 24 inches wide, and are about 2 feet in depth. They 
have no paving or built sides. 


IIii.l Terraces. 

Perhaps the feature which moet strikes the visitor to this district is the 
hill terraces. These are found in hundreds throughout Inyanga. 

These terraces cover the hills from liase to summit, but mainly on their northern 
side. As many as forty terraces, one ntave and behind the other, ure to be found 
on any one hill. Most or these have earth behind them, but from the inner sides 
of some tho soil has in the course of time l>een washed away. They have retaining 
walls, and most protablv were used for horticultural purposes. Hill terraces also 
occupy a small area os far south as Swaziland, while similar hill terraces are found 
iu South Arabia. 

Many of the trees found in this area, wild vines, figs and lemons, are not 
indigenous to South-East Africa. 


Fj^da nation of Fit/urn in Tort. 

t ig. 1. Plan of fort. A A, covered entrances ; BB, loopholes. The figures in circles are heights 
of walls. 

«{■ if- Seep. 100. 

Kix. Jt Plan and section of Pit It. A, ,»vod ram,wit ; B, tree ; C, floor of native granary 
D nauve-bcilt wall j E. outer and lower retain,ng wall, F, monolith ; G. upper retaining 
5 »| ventilator*. 
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FlO. 1.—IlKXAIXft or Cl BCULAK 3TOXK HUT#, 
IXYAXOA FORT. 


FlO. 2. — IXTKRIOK or X.US WAI.li inyakga 
roitT, HIIOWIX0 IVTIUM L 




FlO. a. —COVKKKI) KXTKAXCS, 17 FACT LONG, 
IX WICKLOW BL'IX, IX Y A NO A. 


FlO. 4.—COVERED EXTHANCK AX1> LOOPHOLES 
IX IXYAXOA roKT. 


FOItT AND STONK-UNKP PITS AT 1NYANUA. 
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Fta. I.—mix terraces, ixtasoa. 



KlO. i— EXTKASCK TO PAfMAOE LKADIXO IXTO 
XTOXE-LIXED PIT, HOMESTEAD, ISTAXOA. 



Fin. 3.— EXTERIOR or EXTRA xce, west 
TASSAOE. LEA III.SO IXTO STOXK-UXKD PIT, 
nOXESTEAII, ISTAXOA. 


FOOT AND 8T0NK-USED FITS AT IXYAXGA. 
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THE ANCIENT MONUMENTS OF NORTHERN HONDURAS AND THE 
ADJACENT PARTS OF YUCATAN AND GUATEMALA. THE 
FORMER CIVILISATION IN THESE PARTS, AND THE CHIEF 
CHARACTERISTICS OF THE RACES NOW INHABITING THEM; 
WITH AN ACCOUNT OF A VISIT TO THE RIO GRANDE RUINS. 


By T. W. Gann. M.D. 


Lrrri.K nr nothing is kuown of the early history of the inhabitants of this part 
of Central America; all we know definitely is that they are a branch of the great 
Maya Toltcc race, who, entering the valley of Mexico townnls the end of the 
seventh century, left it again towards the end of the eleventh, to migrate southward 
as far as Spanish Honduras, leaving traces of their civilisation in the ruined cities 
of Yucatan, Southern Mexico, and Honduras, all of which, it seems proltahle, were 
at the time of the conquest already in ruins. 

Ancient Monuments .—The monuments left by the ancient inhabitants are 
temples, buildings within rnouuds, stelie, stone-faced pyramids, fortifications, 
ovoid underground chambers. 

In this purl of Central America, owing probably to the fact that there ore no 
roads, and tluit the greater part of the country is practically unexplored, only three 
templc-lik<* buildings have us yet been discovered; two of these are completely 
ruined, but the third, with its solid foundations, loug narrow cells, and typical 
American arches, is a good specimen of Toltec architecture. It stands upon an 
artificial mound nearly 40 feet in height, and consisted originally of three stories, 
the uppermost of which is now completely in ruins. Each story contuined nine small 
hollow chami>erH 12 feet x 5 feet x 7 feet in height, the roof of each was arched 
and was formed by superimposed lnyers of large flag-stones, each layer projecting 
slightly inwards on either aide, beyond the one immediately beneath it, the open 
spue at the summit being covered with large broad flags. 

Toltec buildings are invariably roofed in this way. as the architects, notwith¬ 
standing the vast and imposing structures which they erected, never appear to liave 
mastered the principle of the arch. 

Buildings within mounds. —Two perfectly distinct kinds of building are 
found buried within mounds in Honduras, namely, temples in a more or less 
ruinous condition, and burial cysts and chandlers, either single or multiple. As a 
rule the temples are the merest ruins, little more than the foundation remaining, 
the ^51 of the buildiug having api»renlly been utilised in erecting the mound 
which covers it; there are however two exceptions, one situated at Sta. Rita, the 
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other at Pueblo Nuevo, Innh iu British Honduras. The Sta. Rita temple was covered 
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excavated one or two of the smaller mounds, and found the centres tilled with 
irregular fragments of hard red brick; flat tiles of the same brick had also been 
used for paving purposes. The quarrying of these* stones, tiro working of them 
(both done with tlint implements idune), the removal of them to their present 
location, and the building of the pyramids, must have been u gigantic undertaking, 
and goes to show that this now desolate place must once have supported a very 
large |K>pulution. 

Ovoid underground Chambers are foarnl in considerable numbers throughout 
the whole district, usually in the vicinity of mounds. They are cut oat of the 
limestone rock, entered from above by uarrow openings and short flights of steps, 
and vary from 15 feet to 30 feet in length by about 0 feet in height at the oentro; 
occasionally they show signs of having !»eeu covered with stucco. They were 
probably used as granaries, and not, as was at one time supposed, as water reservoirs, 
for one frequently finds them close to good fresh water supplies. In a few eases 
they have been converted into burial chambers, but this was obviously not the use 
for which they were originally intended. 

Former Civilisation .—Of the former civilisation in this region we know little 
beyond what is revealed by tlio ruins, and contents of burial and other mounds. 
Of the objects obtained from these latter; weapons, mal tools of Hint, chert, 
oltsidian, jadite, granite, etc., formed by far the larger proportion. Spcur and 
arrow heads, knives, hammer stones, aud scrajwrs of Hint and obsidian, Celts of 
granite and jadite, loom weights, sling stones, net sinkers, and heuequeii cleaners 
of compact limestone, aud coni grinders of Ksquipulos stone are all of common 
occurrence. 

The almost complete absence of any kind of metal objects from this district 
is remurkable, and very diflicult to explain, ns the inhabitants must liavc had 
considerable traffic with the Mexicans on the uorth, amongst whom gold, silver, 
and bronze were in common use; moreover alluvial gold is to he found in 
considerable quantities over the region itself. 

Pottery —The pottery found may be divided into three main groups. (1) Fine 
thin ware, pain led in various colours, decorated with well drawn devices, 
and glazed, (2) A coarser red ware, also glazed, used in thn manufacture of 
" tinajas," and common household utensils, aud (3) Hough, thick, unpointed, 
uuglozed ware, used chiefly in the manufacture of sepulchral wares, “ iuccusai ios ” 
ami ceremonial animal effigies for burial with the dead. 

The fine thin ware is frequently decorated with human aud animal etligies, 
and (probably) explanatory hieroglyphics. 'Hie very coarse, often sun baked 
pottery, was used almost exclusively in the manufacture of the curious hour 
glass shaped iucensarioe, decorated externally with liie head, or sometimes with 
the whole figure, of the god to whom they were dedicated, which, though now 
extremely rare, were probably nl one time to he found lying on the summit of 
every burial mound. 

Burial customs .— Almost every variety of burial is to be found within tins 
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elistricfc; prolmbly the commonest of all was earth burial, either in the sitting or 
recumbent posture, with a few possessions, such as clay beads, arrow heads, and 
obsidian knives. As no mound was erected to mark the spot, one does not 
very frequently encounter this class of burial, but there can be little doubt that 
all the poorer people were interred in this way. Cyst burial was very prevalent, 
the cyst, except where old subterraneous granaries had been converted into burial 
chandlers, being invariably covered by a mound. Secondary burial appears to 
have been practised not infrequently, as large collections of bones of men, women, 
and children are occasionally found mixed indiscriminately together. Partially 
calcined human lames are sometimes found, usually contained within u rude 
pottery urn. The objects buried with the dead include ornaments, toys, weapons, 
household utensils, ceremonial objects and idols; with the exception of the idols 
and clay images of the gods, which are invariably broken, and tbe pieces 
scattered, nil these objects are as a rule whole aud uninjured. 

Hierogylphica and pictographs are of wide occurrence, painted on stucco and 
pottery, graven on stone, shell, stucco, and clay. They are practically identical 
with those found in the ruins and mounds of Southern Mexico, Yucatan, 
Guatemala, and Spanish Honduras, and were undoubtedly tbe work of the same 
race. No satisfactory key has as yet been found for these glyphs, but tbe 
probability is that they record, not the prominent events in the history of the 
nation, or in the lives of its notable men, but merely the dates of various feasts, 
sacrifices, and their religious ceremonies. 

Bdifjion. The three principal gods of the Maya pantheon were Cuculcan, the 
Quetzacoatl of the Aztecs, Tlaloc, the rain god, and Itzamna: there were 
beneficent deities, but there were in addition malevolent deities, nnd a host of 
minor gods and goddesses. The Toltec religion appears at first to have fieon mild 
ami beneficent; sacrifices of fruit, flowers, and similar objects alone being made 
to the gods, but there can be little doubt, from the evidence of the mounds 
and paintings, that at some period in their history humnn sacrifice became 
prevalent; whether acquired from the savage Aztecs, or from the barUirous tribes 

with whom during their Ioug migration they must liave come in contact, it is 
impossible to say. 

Present inhaUtani *.—!The Maya Indians of the present day. when of unmixed 
blood, are on the whole physically a fine race. Their Htature is smull, the males 
averaging ulout 5 feet 5 inches, the females about 1 inch less, but they ore well 
kmt , muscular, hardy, und cajiable of considerable nnd prolonged exertion. The 
hair ts long, black, and straight, the complexion a light olive colour, the hands and 
feet small ami well made, the features regular and clearly cut; indeed even from 
an European point of view many of the women would be considered exceedingly 
handsome. Both men and women are extremely intelligent. The measurements 
ol a fairly typical modern Mava cranium are ns follows.'_ 
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Circumference of cranium . 

Length » »• . 

Breadth » » 

The skull is rather markedly brachycephalic, the cephalic index being 8f» 
proxinmting very closely in this particular to the Mongolian type. 

Height of cranium . inches. 

Index of height. 

Alveolar index. 

Nasal index ... . 

Orbital index . 

In judging the alveolar index, some allowance must 1*5 made for the fact that 
in this individual the upper incisors and canines were unusually prominent. It 
will be seen that this skull approximates very closely in every measurement, 
except that of height, to the typical Mongolian skull, a fact considerably 
favourin'' the theory that the Toltecs. Aztecs, and other allied trilies were all 
original!v of Mongolian origin. I have not, unfortunately, had the opportunity of 
measuring many undoubtedly Maya skulls, as. though the Indians have not the 
least objection to exhume the remains of their remoter ancestors from their 
mound graves, they bitterly resent any interference with the little cleared spaces 
in the bush which they use as cemeteries at the present day. 

The Indian is very fond of his children up U> the age of twelve or thirteen 
years when they are practically grown up. but after this parents and children take 
but little interest in each other’s welfare. The marriage tie (if such it can l« 
called) sits loosely on both parties, and is broken on the slightest provocation, or 
without provocation at all, by either or each seeking a fresh, and therefore more con¬ 
genial partner, of whom each again probably quickly tires and takes leave. One 
curious point about the Mays, which ho also has in common with the Mongolian, is 
his utter indifference to dissolution, in whatever form or way it may come, indeed 
it would sometimes appear that they rather welcomed death than otherwise; this 
being so, it is only natural that human life should U> regarded very cheaply, 

and taken without much compunction. ... 

Language .—The Maya language is practically universal throughout the whole 

district, with the exception of a few small Carib settlements in the south; it has 
altered remarkably little since the Conquest, though many Spanish words have 
been introduced, from time to time, to express objects and concepts previously 
unknown to the Mayas. In a very few instances Maya names have been corned 
for objects of common use and general distribution introduced after the 

^ 0, T»wh»g to the tine work done by the Roman Catholic Fathers, great numbers 
of the Indians have become Christians; many, however, are in a transitional state 
lietwecn Christianity and their ancient religion, others have partially revised 
into idolatry, whilst others again, such ns the Lacoudones, worship the same goda 
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us their ancestors worshiped before the Conquest. The Santa Crnz, one of the 
hugest tribes of pure Indians remaining in Yucatan, wore originally under the 
Spanish dominion, and nominally Christians j they, however, massacred every 
S|tnnianl in their country, and set up a government under elected chiefs of their 
own; after a number of years, they also evolved a new and original religion, which 
consisted in the worship of a great wooden cross; this was attended by a highly 
elnlxirate ritual, for the performance of which special priests were chosen ; little 
however has ls'en learnt of it by outsiders, for, whenever un unwelcome stranger 
(and practically every stranger was unwelcome) entered their country, he was at 
once conducted to the chief, and by him, to the home of the cross. Now the cross 
was regarded as an oracle (as a voice was said to issue from it when questioned) 
and was consulted by the chief or chief priest regarding the fate of the a stranger; 
needless to say the latter was rarely heard of again. The mode of execution "was 
usually, first by every possible means to lull the suspicion of the condemned 
person, then, taking him unawares (when asleep at night if pxisiblc), to dispatch 
him by chopping with muchetea. 

1 In- Lacondoocs, the remotest tribe of whom nnvthing is known, still worship, 
in the ruined temples of their ancestors, their undent gods; they still manufacture 
the curious hour-glass shaped inconsarios of rough pottery, with the head or 
ligure nf the god outride, in which they burn cojml incense, and one explorer has 
seen freshly cut ami {minted rock carvings, done by them, exactly similar to those 
found in the caves and mins of Yucatan. 

.Wire Art* anti At/riculiurt.— The Indian’s wants are simple and easily 
supplied, his arts are correspondingly few, and his agriculture primitive. AmongBL 
the Indians in touch with civilisation cotton go«ls are easily obtainable, 
consequently weaving has become a lost art; though the very remote tribes 
stdl manufacture a coarse cotton cloth, which they make into garments, 
decorating these very tastefully with various devices in bright colours. 

Spinning is still carried on in the ancient way. A spindle about 9 inches in 

ength 19 wd « hUjd about 3 '™lie a from its lower end (often with one of the 
pottery malacatc* to he picked up in numbers on any ancient village site) which 

, 1 ina8,nft11 shallow howl, the upper end being rotated rapidly with the 
right hand, whilst the cotton is fed with the left. 


Pottery-making is also carried out in the old primitive way. A fine yelloi 
< ay, mixed with powdered gourd, or granite. 1 icing moistened and kneaded to tin 
proper consistency, is moulded by hand into a rough, thick-walled vessel of th 
Hue and shape required. A potter’s wheel is never used, hut considerable skill 
and not n little taste, are frequently shown in Uie moulding and ornamentation 
these rough vessels, which are snlmequently fired bv being placed in the r ° 

great hem,, of glowing eharenal. ' % ‘ ^ “ th * ° entw “ f « 


.Flint chipping is now practically a lost art, ns only the 
retain the how and arrow; the arrow heads, which are little 
Hint, are of excessively rude and primitive construction. 


very remote Indin ns 
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Influence of Civilisation.— Civilisation, from the Conquest, apjware to have 
brought nothing but evil in its train to the aboriginal iuhnbitants. The peninsula 
of Yucatan, at the timo of the Conquest, was estimated to snpi>ort a population of 
several millions, whereas at the present day there are not more than a few hundred 
thousand remaining, Iu the early .lays of the Couquistadures, when the natives 
had to choose between the now religion and the sword or the stake, and when 
death was far proferablo to the life of unremitting and unaccustomed toil, which 
Wiia the lot of every rcpnrtaraientood Indian, such a decimation is easily 
understandable, but since then, up to the present day, the Maya race has been, 
and is even still, gradually dying out. This is due probably to a number of causes, 
chief amongst which are :— 

1. Tho introduction of a variety of epidemic diseases, such as amall-pox, 
scarlet fever, whooping cough, and yellow fever, ull of which arc especially fatal 
to the Indian, whole villages ofteu being completely exterminated by an epidemic 
of small -jk)X. 

i. Alcohol has undoubtedly proved one of tho worst scourges introduced by 
civilisation; the average Indian, if he has a « real,” and can procure rum, will find 
the temptation to do so irresistible. I have seen u little Indian girl, of sixteen or 
seventeen years, go into a liquor store, buy a half pint bottle of over-proof nun, 
eotne out on the plaza, drink tho whole down from the mouth of the bottle, and 
within ten minutes become perfectly comatose; nor Is this au uncommon 
exjierience, for from childhood to old age the Indian is a slave to liquor. 

3. The settlement of whites, and especially of negroes, in the Indian villages, 
is always to he deplored, is generally disliked by the Indians themselves, and, 
amongst independent trilwa. is luudly ever permitted. The Indian has learnt by 
hitter experience, that the negro or whit© man. who is willing to give up civil mat ion 
for u primitive life in the hush, usually belongs to that class which is compelled to 
leave even the fringe of civilisation for extremely cogent reasons. Such a man 
as this amongst primitive and easily influenced people* cau and usually does work 
incalculable and irremediable harm. 

Visit to the Rio Grande Ruins. 

On Thursday, April 16th, I left Punta Qonla iu company with Mr. Phillips, the 
District Commissioner, ami after about an hour's ride we arrived at the Rio Jacinto, 
where we were met by uur six men whom we had Bent forward the previous evening 
with the heavy baggage. Everything was packed in two large doreys, and, with 
only lialf-an-hour’s delay, wo set out. Tweuty minutes’ good patidling brought us 
to the main stream of tho H2u Grande, and for about fifteen miles we paddled up 
this river without meeting any obstruction. The stream is very tortuous, hut its 
general direction is almost due east and west. Our first difficulty was at Corouu 
falls, where the water was only 12 inches deep at the shallowest part of the 
run. About uuu mile above tliis is Castillo hank, au old mahogany cutting station 
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of two years ago; this is regarded us about half-way to the mouth of the 
Columbia brunch, though, owing to the upper half containing nearly twenty falls, 
it takes fully twice as long to traverse. The banks of the river here are from 
20 feet to 30 feet in height, and composed of a soft friable sandstone, varying 
from light yellow to nearly black in colour where the stone has been much 
weathered. A few miles further up wc passed Indian Creek, opening on the 
left lwnk of the river, but at this season of the year almost dry. About a mile 
higher up we came to “ Cucliarn," or Spoon falls, most appropriately named, as the 
only passage for the doreys was through a spoon-shaped jKissuge in a high ledge of 
rock, which completely crossed the river. We were all compelled to leave the 
doreys and take out the heavier articles, and, eveu thus lightened it was as much 
us the meu could do to liaul them over. Immediately above this fall are Hicatu 
and Aquu Iaticute Creek, Iwth opening on the right bonk, the one running north¬ 
west. the other north-east. A couple of miles higher we heard the roar of Big falls, 
ami soon had the doreys engaged in tliis, the highest fall in the river. It is really 
double, the up|>er part lieing 24 feet and the lower 14 feet in height, with a Hat 
ledge separating them. Three miles above Big Falls wc arrived at Mr. Watson’s 
mahogany bunk, where wo spent the night, having passed, during the day, twenty- 
three falls and runs, great und small, in our passage up the river. Next morning 
we set out about 6 a.m. iu a single large dorey, and after paddling live miles, and 
crossing several small mus, we came to the mouth of the Columbia, the largest 
branch of the Kio Grande, ojaming on the left luink of the main stream, and running 
alum west-south-west. The mouth is 15 yards across, but was completely blocked 
up by large tree trunks and other floating rubbish, the river at this time of the year 
boing quite impassable, eveu for the smallest boats. 

Three miles above the mouth of the Columbia we came to Huntermau’s camp, 
uii old mahogany cutting station, where we disembarked all our cargo, and, making 
it up ns neatly as fusaible into six loads, started on foot nlong an old trunk pass to 
try and find the ruins. After about live miles walking, wo struck the Columbia 
branch at what was supposed by former visitors to have lieen a wharf or landing 
stage connected with the roiuB; and indeed, from a superficial examination, one 
might easily fall into the error, for u perfectly flat, table-like expanse of rock, having 
a breadth of about 15 yards, extends from the perpendicular stone bunk to the 
waters edge; this is split up iu all directions by fissures running at right angles to 
each other, giving it the appearance of a floor composed of huge flat stones carefully 
laid by human agency. As it was getting dusk, we pitched our camp close to the 
river and next morning set out for the ruins, which, after some difficulty, we found 
at a distance of about one und a-half miles from the nearest point of the Columbia. 
They consist of two great stone-faced terraces, upon which staud a number of stoue- 
faccd mounds. The lower terrace is slightly over 300 yards in length by 70 yards 
m breadth, and is faced with stoue throughout its whole extent. In the centre of 
this is a smaller terrace, also faced with cut stone, of an uniform height of •>! feet. 
100 yards in breadth, and running from one side to the other of the main terrace 
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It n upon thia smaller terrace that all the beat preserved mounds stood. The 
finest of all the mounds (No. 11 is 31 .raids square. 38 feet high, and possesses four 
narrow terraces, the walls between which toeline slightly inwunla. an tha the 
summit of the mound is only 24 feel square The angle, are rounded, and the 
whole surface of both wall, aud terraces is covered throughout with very neatly cut 
blocks of hard, crystalline limestone. 71,0 east and north sides of tin. mound are 
almost perfect; the west and south hn.c unfortunately Men away somewhat, owing 
to the fact that several hugs trees had taken rent in them, and formal the stents, 
upm. Upon the summit, whore in all probability a small temple once stood, 
nothin'' now remains but a large heap of cut stones. . . 

There are five other mounds upon the small terrace. No. - 1 * i > anf 
length, by 24 yawls to breadth, and 30 feet in height, and has three terraces 
No. 3 is ti yards to breadth, by 42 yard, in length, and 8 feet in height, it 
possesses only two terraces No. 4 is 25 yards square, and is a mere reap of 
mins, in which it is impossible to make out the original number of terraces 
and walls. No. 5 in al» a urate of nuns, and stands up,a the edge of the mam 
terraces, but a great ,mrt of it kte now fullcn. No « » a small circular 
he.,, of stones. 24 feel in diameter, and 3 feet in height; into tin. we nunte a 
circular escalation, but nothing of much interest was found, except large 
quantities of (tegmenta of Intel red brick, of all shapes and sires, toge'be' with 
onedinlf of a rubbing done, and two piece, of Esqu.pi.las stem, which hml,- 
time, formcil iu -1,late." An excavation was site nimlc to “ " 

10 feet in the centre of mound No 4. and here again huge quantities of bncl were 
found, indeed, irregular fragments of this brick seem to have been used as tilling 
for the pyramids, whilat largo llat blocks of it were ased for paving P«>1««- 

Tile whole surface of the luge terrace was covered at one time with mound. 
Of varying sire, all fared with squared stone, hut. with the exception of he three 
already describes!, upon the small teirace. nothing now remanra of any of thorn but 
irregular piles of ruins, upon the surface of which he large quantities of the 
woikcl stone, which once covered them. The mounds, which still remain intact 
prove that the erection of the whole structure must have been an undertaking of 
considerable magnitude, mid. furthcru,ore. that the now uninhabited hush must at 
one time have supported a very coiuidcrable population t for each of these exceedingly 
laud atones, some weighing 3 or 4 cwl. hail to bo qimrncd out (with hut 
implements), brought to the reins, and accurately squared, also by Hint 
implement, only. A very considerable expenditure, boll, of time and of labour, 
must have been necessary for these various processes, and <>m cannot at worn er 
whence the builders came ? what was their hiator) ? and, a , ow 18 

that they have so completely disappeared ? Judging by other similar ruins. found 
i„ various parts of Centnd America, it seems highly probable that these structures 
were originally erected purely for religious purposes; the stone-faced pyramids 
simply acting u» buses upon which small cues, or temples, stood; the terraces being 
used by the priests as promenades along which religious processions could ascend 
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and descend, to and from the temples, in sight of tins assembled jicoplc. It may 
Ihj asked, Where are the palaces of tho kings, and the dwellings of the (Jacques, 
and priests, of a people who could erect such great structures, in honour of their 
gods ? The houses of tho common people were, we know, then, as now, built of 
leaves, wood, and adobe, and perished completely within u few years. It may Is* 
however thnl somewhere back in the ns yet unexplored bush, lteyond the Rio 
Grande, the ruins of an ancient city Hlill exist; for the bush guards well the secrets 
of the past, mid oue limy (wish within 500 yards of the vastest ruins in Central 
America without being aware of the fact. 



* 

Fio. 1.—put* miowtso memo* or h«ukm at the nio orasde tunas. 


AAAA.—Small stone-fared terrace or platform, upon which ntand all the mound* atilt in a good 
state of preservation : 100 yards long by “0 yards brood. 

R—Mounds, 37 yards by 24 yards, containing three terraces. 

C. —Mound, 31 yards square, containing four terraces. 

D. —Paved psotage between the two mounds. 

K.—Mound containing two terraces, much broken down in (daces. 

F. —Mound almost entirely in rains. 

G. —Mound in very ruinous condition, shutting on edge of mnin platform, 
if.—Circular mound, into which an excavation was made. 

KK.—Large stone-faced platform, extending on either side of small platform or terrace. 

It is covered with mounds, all in a ruinoua condition. '300 yards Ion- hr 
70 yards broad. 
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THE DOG-MOTIVE IN BORNEAN ART. 

By Euneyt B. Haupon. 

Among the inhabitants of Borneo tAttooing of the body and limbs is very common, 
and the motives of the designs vary considerably. An aniraul motive is readily 
api»arent in some patterns, but so conventionalised lias it become in moat, that it is 
difficult is discover its identity; and it is only by comparison with more simple 
figures that it can bo understood. 

Dr. A. W. Nieuwenhuis, 1 found tliat it was possible to divide the inhabitants 
of Netherlands Borneo into three groups according to their method of tattooing. 
The tattoo patterns of the women should alone be studied, because the men are 
often tattooed with foreign patterns when on their travels. The three groups 
are:— 


1st Group. 

2nd Group. 

3rd Group. 

Italian, Keuyah, Punsn. 

Bukat, Bekrtan. 

Tribes of the Barito and 
Mrlawi Rivers, and the Uln 
Avar of Momlai River. 

Patterns of dark lines in 
isolated figures. 

Men have shoulder, breast and 
thigh decorated. 

Whole body tattixied so that 
the pattern is left in skin- 
colour. 

Bukat youth tatto-m on chest 
after an heroic deed, nml 
later all over. 

Tlie whole laxly decorated 
with dark liues. 

Men commence with calf of 
leg. 

Women have fore-anus, hands 
and ankles tattooed. 

Tattoo patterns on blocks 

KUck colour only . 

Women tattooers . 

Pattern drawn free-hand on 
akin. 

Black colour only . 

Women tattooer* . 

Women chiefly 1 winds and legs. 

Pattern drawn free-hand on 
skin. 

Red and black. 

Men tattooers. 


It is interesting to note that the first group, in addition to the Pumins, 
contains the low-brachycephalic Bahau-Kenyah tribes to whom the Kayaus are 
related: the second consists or nomadic hunting jieoplcs; and the third contains 
the dolichocephalic element of Netherlands Borneo. These three groups nearly 
agree therefore with the classification of these peoples by their physical characters.* 
Dr. Hose has stated* that the Punafis do not tattoo. He was evidently 

* Quer durdi Borneo, Ergebniue triner Rritrn in Hen Jakrtn, 1834, 189ft-97 w nd 1898-1900, 
Enter Teil , 1904. 

* CL Man, 190ft, 13, February. * J.A.f., xxiii. p. Ik;. 
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referring to the Punans in n wild state, free from foreign influence, for the Punans 
of the Baram District who have come under Kenyah or Kayan influence, tattoo 
themselves in Kenyuh-Kayan fashion. 

Ling Both, 1 quotes de Windt’s ilescriptiou of tattooed Punans. There is no 
evidence that de Win.lt ever came across wild Punans, those he met were Punans who 
had lived with Bakatans or Kanowits. and, from the description he gives, their 
tattooing was evidently borrowed from the Kanowits, who seem to belong to 
Nieuwenhuis’ second group. The Punans that Nieuwenhuis otiserved were 
proltably in the same way under Bahau-Kenyah influence and therefore used 
their patterns. 

Dr. A. C. Hadden’ says that the Ibans (Sea Dayoks) did not tnttoo before 
they came under Kayan influence, and they themselves admit, as is quite obvious, 
that they use Kcnyah or Kayan designs. The women do not tattoo or only very 
slightly. 

Under these circumstances we may regard the first group as containing the 
Bftlmu-Kenyah- Kayan peoples, together with the Punans and Ilians, both of whom 
have copied the designs of the Bahau-Kcnyah-Kayau peoples. 

Dr. A. W. Nieuwenhuis 3 says quite definitely that a tattoo pattern used by the 
men of the Bahau or Mendalam tribes, and called by them «•«», “ dog," represents 
either the head or the whole body of a dog. 

Dr. W. H. Furness,* speaking of the isolated tattoo patterns of the Kaynns of 
the Baram District, says, “The designs consist of extremely conventionalized 
representations of ' dog/ ' acorpions,' and * heads of a prawn ’; these are the native 
uames given to different patterns: in none of them is it possible to recognise the 
animal after which it is named. Professor Alfred C. Haddou has expressed to me 
the extremely ingenious explanation, lluit, notwithstanding the native names, all 
these patterns represent the head of a dog. To this I modestly and most humbly 
demur, and incline to the belief that it is rather the head of that animal which 
outers so largely into all their ceremonials, namely, the pig. It may lie noted, 
furthermore, tluit this same pattern, whatever be Us origin, outers into all Kayan 
decoration, whether of doors, of beams, of implements, of lieod-work or of graves." 

Drs. H«»3e and McDougalP say, ** It is usual for the Kcnyah men to have one 
or more designs tattooed on their forearms, and shoulders. Among the commonest 
of these designs are those knowu as the scorpion, the prawn, and the dog. I 
is said tlmt the dog’s head design was formerly much more in fashion tlum it is at 
the present time.” They inform us that the dog, though not n sacred animal, is 
allowed to pmwl about, in and around the house, as it wishes, and no Kcnyah dare 
kill n dog, indeed it is rarely kicked or struck. When u dog dies in a house its 
carcase is pushed nut of the house and into the river with long (Miles. The spot 

■ The Xatirte of Sant teal- amt Untie/) Xorth Borneo, London, 1806, vol. ij, p. 90 . 

» l/ea/1-hunten, Blact, White, and Broten, London, 1001, p. Sill. 

* (Juer tlureh Horn to. 

* The llom* lift of Borneo Htud-hunlen, Pliiladtlpliia, 1902 , p. 147. 

* J.A.f., xxxi, loot, p. 187. 
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where the dog died on the floor of the house is fenced round for some days to 
prevent the children walking over it. Although I)r. Hose sayH the dog is not 
treated with nny particular respect, yet enough regard is paid to it to enable us to 
understand why it might appear as a common motive in designs. 

Tlie Kenyah-Kayan people carve their tattoo designs on wooden blocks. 
These are covered with soot and an impression is made on the spot to ho tattooed. 
Certain designs or varieties of a design are always used to decorate a special sjiot 
of tlie body. Dr. Furness sjteaks of the impossibility of recognising the animal 
motive represented on the blocks; and from isolated specimens it is well-nigh 
impossible to do so. 

Fig. 1 shows n tomb of a Murik woman. At each upper angle is n dog’s 
head and body, 
near the middle 
of the fretwork is 
another dog facing 
to the right, and 
it is worth notic¬ 
ing that the artist 
has not been fet¬ 
tered by the idea 
of symmetry. We 
may regard the 
wavy pattern in 
the fretwork as 
the continuation 
of the conventional 
undulating body 
uud tail of the dog. 

This suggestion is 
supported by the 

figure, Taf. 36, Fig. 66, given by Kiikentbal 1 of a D»ng Kiput (KalamanUin 1 ) 
tomb iu which there is a dog’s head at one end of tlie design at the top of the tomb, 
and a tail at the other end, the pattern being a wavy band with characteristic 
small scrolls in the sinuosities, tlie legs liave quite disappeared. 

At first sight one might think tliat this figure is derived from a dragon; 
Chinese or Siamese jars, on which the dragon is so frequently depicted, are found in 
consideralde iiumtars right into the iuterior of Borneo. Professor A. 1J. Hein 3 has 
discussed the whole question of these Chinese jars, but nowhere does be suggest 
that the dragon has been copied by the natives of Borneo. The dog-motive 
certainly dot's, in many cases, resemble the dragon, but it teems to bo another 

* FortckungtrtUe in den Molnkken nnd in Borneo . Frankfurt a.M.. 1HSMJ. 

* For an explanation of tbia term ace Mon, 18, 1006. 

* J)ie bildmdm h'ntulr bti den ihiyitl* an/ Borneo, Wien, 1800. 

1 2 
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example of convergent evolution, the two motives developing along their own lines, 
gradually becoming more and more similar. There is no recorded evidence that 
Chinese designs are copied by the people in the interior of Borneo. A erj 
occasionally in I ban mural decoration we find Chinese symbols employed, but the 
I bans are a coast people who are ascending the rivers, and have moreover been in 
contact with Chinese traders for a considerable period of time. 

Dr. Nieuwenhuis gives a very complete series of tattoo blocks, illustrating 
the evolution of the dog-motive in Netherlands Borneo. Fig. 2a shows what 
the natives informed him was a dog; in general appearance it closely resembles 
the auitnal on the Dang Kiput grave (</. Kiikenthnl) ; in fact it might !>e taken for 
a snake, but for the legs, which are, however, not conspicuous. Fig. 2b is a 


Flo. 2. 

•• dog’s" head, but complicated by scrolls. In this the teeth have been left ouL 
The carver lias, however, incised them in position, hut in such low relief that thoy 
would not appear in an impression of the block, thus satisfying the feeling of 
expectancy. Fig. 2c illustrates a still more conventionalised dog’s head, from 
which the teeth have quite disappeared. Fig. 2l) represents two dogs’ heads 
facing right and left, one eye serving for the two heads. Fig. 2k hIiows a 
simpler form of n, in which tho jaws are quite simple, and the eye has become the 
most important feature of the pattern. Figs. A, B, c, D, R, are all called «*>, 
" dog.” Fig. 2v is a rosette which, judging by this series, is obviously derived from 
the eye of the dog’s head; Dr. Nieuwenhuis does not say whether tho natives realise 
this, but lie leads one to lielieve that they are totally ignorant of the fact. The 
rosette tattooed on the shoulders of Bahau-Kenyah people of Netherlands Borneo, 
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is found on tho sanio spot on sill the Kenyah-Kayan people of Sarawak. Among the 
I bans, Knlamautans and Punans, similar patterns are found tattooed on tho same 
spot. The rosette was brought by tho Kenyahs and Knyans on their immigration 
into Surawak, and possibly eveu they, at tluit time, did not realise that it was a 
conventionalised dog's eye. 

Adopted by the Ibans it appears as a star-shaped or cruciform device, which 
according to unpublished information collected by Dr. Haddon and the figures 
published by Dr. Furness (p. 148), is called by them after the name of a fruit or 



Fio. 3. 


flower. Undoubt¬ 
edly the Ibans 
consider the ro¬ 
sette as a floral 
design, especially 
as the representa¬ 
tion of plant 
forms is traditional 
among them, but 
that is no reason 
why this so-called 

flower design should not he derived from a dog’s eye. The I bon mane of this 
design carries no weight, since even tho Kayan or Kenyah introducers of the rosette 
appear to have ceased to remember its origin. 

According to Dr. Hose, the Kenyahs ami Kayans immigrated into Sarawak 
some three hundred years ago, and thus it is not surprising to find that their 
(Mtlerns liave become specialised. 

I have uot been able to obtaiu intermediate links connecting the isolated 
tattoo designs of the Kenyahs and Kayans of Sarawak with tho designs obtained 

by Dr. Nieuwenhuis in Netherlands Borneo, 
though when further work has been done, it 
is possible that a complete series will be made 
out. The designs tattooed on the forearms 
and thiglus of the Kayan and Kenyah men of 
the Baram District of Sarawak are on the 
whole remarkably well defined and constant, 
they are culled tuo. 

In Fig. 3a. which is a tracing of Ixiad-work on the scabbard of a parang, we 
see a dog pattern. The representation on the right shows a very typical dog's 
head, with a decorated upper jaw, and a simpler lower jaw. In Fig. 3b, also 
bcad-work, are two dogs with interlacing bodies. The upper jaw is complicated, 
and half way along its length appears a scroll, which is very characteristic; 
this scroll I believe to be the representative of the eye-tooth, which has been 
accentuated and used os a decorative feature of the upper jaw. The ears are 
enlarged, and highly decorative. The lower jaw is simple, and is balanced on the 



Fio. 4. 
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Fio. 5. 

is the Kayati for ‘ prawn.*" 


other side of the head by a projection, which may eitlier be the representation of 
the fore-leg, or the expression of the idea of symmetry. Above it the body 
curls away in a sinuous curve. The figure to the left repeats the main features 
of the other. In Fig. 4 we find the embodiment of the same idea ns in 3 b; 

the upper jaw is more decorative, 
and the scroll in its middle is more 
complicated; the ears have lost their 
symmetry, and the eye is left out. 
The body is reduced, ami the curve 
lielow the head more nearly balances 
the lower jaw. This block is kindled 
by Dr. Hose “ Tunny or/my. The 
Ttuitig means a 'pattern ’ and orany 
Fig. 5 shows further complication in the upper jaw. 
The body, represented by the upper curve to left, is shortened, and the lower left 
curve is symmetrical with the lower jaw. This figure is a very typical Kaynn or 
Kenyah tattoo block. (Cf. Furness, p. 148.) 

The Kavnn tattoo block, Fig. 6, shows further modification ; the upper jaw is 
relatively longer, and the lower 
jaw shorter. The upper curve 
on the left, representing the 
body, is now quite short, and 
is symmetrical with the lower 
one. 

Fig. 7 is a block used by 
l^lnk men. Its interest lies in Pia, £ 

the fact that conventionalised teeth are placed on the upper jaw. This block does 
not seem to be used by Kcnyahs or Kayans, but it is a type used by Knlamantaus 
or Punans, who have copied Kenyah-Kayan designs. As a vagury of these 
designs, it shows thut the Lehiks liave realised its motive, aud have placed teeth 

in their proper position. 

In the decoration of 
Imiuboo tobacco boxes the 
Kenynhs and Kayans very 
frequently have incorpo¬ 
rated the dog os the motive 
of the tlesign. In Fig. 8, a 

nibbing of such a box, one 
Mes how the dog has been treated; in all cases the dog is represented with its 

,H , ,klU!5 ' hackw,m!s - the two upper figures, the tail and the lower jaw 

elaborutl'^MC T ** U H* r “ decorated with 

^ rate scrolts. and the eye-tooth is plainly distinguishable. The care are 

prolonged into delicate spiral. The two lower figure^ which are u^idTdo" 




Fio. 7. 
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liavo the lower jaws differently treated; the jaw of the one to the left passes right 
through the great spiral, and terminates in a small spiral. The upper jaws and 
ears aro quite characteristic. 

In Fig. 9 the upper jaws 
and ears are characteristic 
ally represented. The lower 
jaw is variously treated, in 
the upper middle dog it is 
turned hackwanls and quite 
short, in the lower middle 
dog it crosses the tail of the 
animal in front. The 
curious crossing of parts ns 
if they passed through holes 
in the bodies, is quite 
characteristic of the art of 
these people. Mention 
might here be made of the 
breaking of the straight 
lines of the border pattern, 
which occurs in this and 
other figures. This also is p g 

a very noticeable feature in 

the decorative art of the Kenyah-Knyan peoples, und it gives a pleasing 
appearance of lightness to their designs. 

In copying a design it must of necessity often happen, that the space to be 

decorated is not so 
large as in the 

original, and in order 

that the space may 
l»e artistically filled, 
the design must l*e 
altered to suit the 
requirements of the 
space. Besides the 
alteration of the 

design to fit the needs 
of the ease, a pattern 
ulways loses its 

character in successive 
Fl °- *■ copyings. In Fig. 10 

the animals are much cramped and distorted, and are represented with their 
jaws widely gaping, and ending in simple spirals. In the figure in the left baud 
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upper comer, the upi>er jaw is to the left, the eye-tooth and scroll being readily 
seen, and the lower jaw lies to the right; Inith are toothed. The middle figure, in 

which the laxly is present, likewise has 
its toothed upi>cr jaw to the left ami 
the toothless lower jaw to the right. 
The figure to the right, which is upside 
down, shows the toothed lower jaw to 
the left, the upper jaw, showing the 
characteristic scroll, l<eing to the right. 

Fig. 11 is very similar to Fig. 10. 
and the animuls hear the same relative 
Fiu. 10 . position to one another, and though 

they are still more conventionalised, 
no detailed description is necessary. But an important change has taken place, the 
jaws ans now called, acconling to information obtained from Dr. Hose, tdu ormnj, 
that is, " head of a prawn.” The dots 
which in Fig. 10 represent the teeth 
me in the case of the middle figure 
placed on both sides of the upper jaw, 
and no doubt to the native eve 
represent the aunulations of the 
antenna: of a prawn. Wliat most 
probably has happened is that in 
successive copyings the jaws lost their 
true character, and at one time, as the 
curving appeared to look like a prawn, 
it was so-called and the name has 
lioreisted. 

... Fro. 11. 

rig. 12 shows how the stage 

represented by Fig. 11 may become still more simplified. Here the animal to 
lie.- right represents the central dog of Fig. 11 ; the central design is still less dog¬ 
like Ilian the corresponding upper left 
hand design of Fig. 11 ; whilst the 
scroll pattern to the left is the vestige 
of the animal on the right in Fig. 11. 
In Fig. 12 Dr. Hose has not obtained 
the native names for tlie8e animals. 

In Fig. 13, acknowledged ou 
Dr. Hose s authority os a prawn- 
pattern, the design is more complicated, 
but the three animals are still depicted 
On the right is an obvious dog, corresponding to the 
The central design in Fig. 13 though complicated is 
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decipherable. The itpjier jaw stretches away to the left with the teeth and the 
scroll in the normal position, the lower jaw forms a spiral with the upper jaw of 
the next auinml. On the upjwr left angle we see the body of the corresponding 
dog represented on the right iu Figs. 10 and 11, but though the bead has 
disappeared, yet the two 
toothed jaws apj>enr, the lower 
to the left interlocking with 
the lower jaw of the first dog 
and the upper sweeping down 
to the right. In this rubbing, 
only the head of the central 
animal is called ulu orang, ami 
it is possible that it is this 
part alone of the pattern that 
they identify with a prawn. 

On the other lumd it is equally 
probable that the Kenyuhs and 
Kuyans have completely for¬ 
gotten the origin of these 
complicated patterns. 

Fig. 14 shows some very interesting features. In the first place, the thus, 
which in the foregoing figures represent the teeth in position along tire 
conventionalised jaws, are. in this carving, placed indiscriminately along various 

portions of the body. The right- 
hand animal is apparently a 
dog broking hack over its 
shoulder, ami the two jaws are 
represented facing to the right. 
'NVhat, by the light of the 
evidence in the preceding figures, 
must be regarded as the lower 
jaw, is seen on the left of the 
head, and has no connection with 
the upper jaw. If, on the oilier 
hand, the upper jaw were 
turned forwards, so tliut the eye¬ 
tooth pointed upwards instead 
of downwards, then the animal 
F* 0 - 14 would be gapiug widely os in the 

foregoing figures. In the figure on the left, the lower jaw forms an incipient spiral 
with the low r er jaw of the animal on the right. The upper jaw is reversed os in 
the other figure. The carver was evidently under the impression that he was 
carving a dog design, and therefore depicted the dog on the right hand side. 
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but did uot leave himself mom to cam - it out on the left. Moreover he was 
fettered by the traditional spiral interlockings of jaw with jnw, and for this reason, 
partly because he neither blindly followed others or boldly drew his idea of a dog. 
he produced a design, which varies in many respects from other examples of 
Keuyah art. 

It is more than probable that he has been influenced by designs in which the 
dog does look over its shoulder as in Fig. 8. It will also be noticed that the tail of 



Fio. IS. Pio. 16. 



the right-linnd dog interlocks with the curve of the design on the left, this curve 
probubly representing the body; and that the interlocking parts have dots aloug 
their length, as if they represented the teeth of interlocking jaws. 

In the interspaces are carved the heat! of a horubill and a dog design. The 
latter is upside-down, and is only a slightly modified copy of the tattoo patterns 
of these people as in Fig. 6. 

In Fig. 15 one sees how far a design may he complicated and contorted. In 

the centre is u figure with a widely 
gnping month, ojieuirg upwards, the 
upper jaw lieing to the left, and the 
lower to the right where it forms a 
spiral with the lower jaw of the 
nuimal to the right Tho byper- 
tropliied upper jaw of the right 
hand figure stretches downwards 
und backwards. The ears are well 
F, 0 _ i 7 > represented in both animals. The 

Ixxly of the central animal curls 
right round, und pisses across the upper jaw, tho tail ami hind legs appear at 
the top of the design, above the eye. The body of the right hand figure has a 
similar curvature, the hind legs appearing at the bottom of the design below 
the eye. 


Fig. 1G U a sketch of part of a drawing of a ** Dayak ” bamboo carving in the 
k.k. Hofmuseum at Vienna, figured Taf. 10. No. 14. by Professor A. It. Hein.' 
One element of the pattern has been blacked in for the sake of clearness, the 

• Bit bUdtude* A'untU bti den Bayait auf Born*o, Wien, 1890. 
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design being repeated to form a running pattern. At first sight the design appears 
to be a floral pattern, but on comparison it will be seen that it bears considerable 
resemblance to the dog-motives of Fig. 15. This view is further strengthened by 
its resemblance to the Berawau tattoo block, Fig. 17. We are, I think, quite 
justified in thinking that the design in Fig. 16 is a modification of the conventional 
dog-motive, but one would like to know the exact name of the tribe. 

In u publication by .T. A. Loeber, Jr.,* twenty-one bamboo carvings collected 
by Dr. A. W. Nieuwenhuis arc figured. Mnuy of these examples show how the 
dog-design is treated by the Kayans of Netherlands Borneo. On Plaat XI, No. 1G, 
is figured an animul design, which, on comparison with various Kenyah designs 
figured in this paper, is clearly seen to be a conventionalised dog. The design, 
which is upside down, shows a very typical upper and lower jaw, but the liody 
and limbs are rather confused and degraded. In Plaat V, No. 9, at the Itase of the 
central triangle, there is an example of a dog, with widely gaping jaws, and 
the body shows the 
sinuous curves found on 
the Murik sarcophagus 
(Fig. 1), and another dog 
is seen above the triangle. 

In Plaat VI, No. 10, most 
of the ornamentation 
owes its origin to the dog- 
design. Dogs are also to 
be seen in Plaat IV, Nos. 

6, 7, and elsewhere. 


Kalamantan modifications 
of the dog-motive. 

Kalamantan people 
who have come in contact 
with the Kenyahs and 
Kayans have, to a certain extent, absorbed their culture. Fig. 18 shows the design on 
a bamboo tol»aoco box, which, though artistic, is degraded and olecure. One sees 
that the design is based on a dog-motive, though the exact figures are quite 
indistinguishable. In the centre facing to the right is a representation of upper 
and lower jaws, the former 1 icing very long and toothed, and the body extends 
down to the bottom of the design. Facing to the left is another dog in which 
the upper jaw alone is distinct. Kemembering tliat the Kenyahs call their own 
degraded patterns prawn designs, it is not surprising to find that most of tho 
Kalamautau patterns of this type are also called prawn designs, and it is 
more than probable, that anything resembling an animal motive is called by the 
Kalamantans a prawn-motive. 

• Jiamttot-or'.itmtnl >Ur ktjttlt, llaag, lliftt 
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This is borne out by the fact that the tattoo blocks which they have borrowed 
from the Kenyah-Kayua people are termed orang, ** prawn." Such a block as is 
represented in Fig. 0 could be exactly matched by u Kalamnntan block which 
they would call oning. Many of their blocks are evidently derived from Kcnyah 
nr Kavan tattoo blocks, and several new designs with various names luive thus 
been formed. 

Unit vnxlijictitions of the dog-design. 

Besides the modifications of the rosette under the names of fruit auil (lowers 
the Ibans have modified other Kenyah-Kayan tattoo designs. 

The tattoo design used by the Keuyalrs and Kayans for decorating the 
forearm, has beeu copied and adopted by the Ibans in the same way as the 
Kalamuutans have done, the main difference being, that the Ibans call the design 
a scorpion (telingai). 1 

For this reason, the pattern tends to become more and more like the scorpion, 
but even In its mo3t specialised form, the eye of the dog is generally retained. 

It is here interesting to note, that, according to Mr. Sbelford, the telingai or 
“ scorpion " design is often caned on the handle of the niahor or Ibau parang or 
sword.* 

Fig. 19 shows a typical “scoTpion” tattooing. Other examples are figured 

by IV. II. Furness (p. 148, Figs. 1, 
5), under the I ban and Malay 
name of kala, '‘scorpion." it is 
worth noting that Dr. Furness 
on the same plate, Figs. 9, 15, calls 
a Kcnyah tattoo design similar to 
my Fig. 5 , kala <uw, the “ scorpion 
dog." This term requires further investigation: perhaps this should be kalang a*u, 
i.e., “ pattern dog." 

lo sum up, it appears aa if the dog design originated with the Buhau-Kenyah- 
Kaynus, and was carried by them in various migrations from their fatherland in 
Apu Knyau at the upper waters of the Kayan or Bulunguu river. Dr. Nicuweuhuis 
!ms described the modificatiouii that occur in their designs in Netherlands Borneo. 
In this paper 1 have attempted to indicate (1) the evolution tluit bus occurred in 
the dug-inutivo among the Kenyah-Kayan group in Sarawak : (2) the modifications 
that have taken place in this motive, more especially iu the tattoo designs, among 
the Kohununtan trilaja of the Rarani District, where the design appears to lie 
regarded as a prawn; and (3) the degradation of the same motive by tho Ibans 
of the Kejang District, who consider it to be a scorpion. 



' Dr. Hue inform* nu- that •'ktingai meant a reflection *udi *> would be seen whet. 

' Ttr. T" ' "■ «"»«<< - -to. “ ~n&. - the » 

U. Shell out, Jwh. Sutkrufx. fiul-, lui, lOOt, p. 223. 
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Lift of Illustration*. 

Fig. I._Sarcophagus of a Murik woman, Baram District, from a photograph by Dr. C. G. 

Seligmann (cf. xxxi, 1901, pb xv, fig. 1). _ 

„ 2.—Sketches of Uttoo-blocka figured by Dr. A. W. Nieuwenhuis W*er dnrch Borneo, 

Tuf p* 

a—A. Diagram of the bcadwork on the scabbard of a Long Sit»tu Kenyah tuning, 
llaram Diet net; Cambridge Museum. 

«. Diagram of the lieadwork on the scabbanl of Tnhau Kayan parang, Bmtnlu K.>er, 
Sarawak. The coloured «lmwing from which this was taken was made by U- 8 - 
Douglas (now Resident of the llaram District) for Dr Haddon. 

, 4.- Print from tattoo-block, Baram District; Cambridge Museum. 

«« 6.- „ it yt H A w 

_ n n Kayan, Baram River ; A. C. Haddon ColL 

-_Sketch of „ “ uaed by Bern wan men”} Hose Coll. Brit. Mus. 

" t*.—Rubbing of carving on a Kayan tobacco bo* ; Xo. .VJ 6 , Sarawak Mu«. Thu formerly 
lielougcd to I)ian Batu, Chief of the Kayaus of the Rcjang River. 

o_Rubbing of carving on a Kenvah t tobacco bo* ; Bampfylde Coll. 

"lOi- „ » « o Tinjsr River 5 CamU Mus. 

m IL— „ „ Lining * >• »* " * " 

„ IS— * * Kenyah „ " " " 

„ la— „ e n ” 

„ f.Bampfylde Coll. 

., III.— Sketch of a portiou of a pattern figured by Prof. A. R. Hein {Die bitden.Un Kunele. fc-i 
den tfayak* nuf Borneo, Wien, 1890, Taf. 10, Xo. 14). 

17.—Sketch of a tattoo-block “used by Lelak men," Haae CV»1L Brit. Mus. 

” 18.—Rubbing of carving on a tolacco bo* ; Bampfylde Coll, (probably Kalnmantan with a 
good deal of Kenyah influence). 

„ la._Tattooing on the arm of an linn, JilaL The design waa colled teimgai, “scorpion ; 

from a aketch by Dr. A. C. Haddon. 

I am indebted to the kmdnea* of H. Ling Roth for the use of the blocks, figs. 7, 17, from 
The .Vatirei of Sarateal owl BritUh Xorih Borneo, London, 1S1HI, vol. ii, p. 83. 

Fig-. 11. 12. 13. are from rubbings made by I*. G Hon,, and given by him to Dr A C. 
Haddon ; »U have notes on the ,ntten,s, made by Dr. lime, which Itave afforded me valuable 

fl ‘' C, Fig» 8 9 16, 18, are from robbings made by I)r. A. C. Haddon when in Kuching, from 
specimens belonging to the Hon. C. A. Bampfylde, Resident of the district. 

Figs. 4. 6 , 6 , 7, 17, are i nat. ai*e. 
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REPORT ON THE ETHNOLOGY OF THE STLATLUMH OF BRITISH 

COLUMBIA. 

By Cuaul.es Him. Tout, Local Correspondent of the Anthropological Institute. 

[With Plata XV.] 

This paper contains n summary of my studies of the Stlntlumii tribes, one of the 
interior divisions of the Salish of British Columbia. 

I have to acknowledge tny indebtedness to the Government Grant Committee 
of the Royal Society for stilwtantial help nml encouragement in my work in the 
form of a third special grant of £40 : to the Government of British Columbia Tor 
a grant of $100; and to various kind friends for other help and assistance. 

It is gratifying to be able to report that my studies of the Stlntlumii, popularly 
known as the Lillooota, after the name of one of the chief rivers of their habitat, 
hnve lieen fruitful in bringing to light a hotly of new and interesting information 
relating to triliul and sub-tribal origins; to the source and significance of |K*r 9 nnnl 
and group names; to the nature and character of personnl nml hereditary totems; 
ami to certain magical ceremonies, which in some striking features resemble the 
InUrhiuma ceremonies of the Arunln and otlier central Australian triles, anti 
which are carried out for a like purpose. 

Indeed, my uotes will recall to those familiar with Messrs. Spencer and Gillen’s 
works on the central and north-western triltes of Australia many features of the 
culture of the natives of that country. 

One of the more striking of*these resemblances is the common use, among the 
two peoples, of mystic and secret names. 1 call attention to this fact lojcauae 
I believe we have yet much to learn concerning personal and group names as they 
are found among primitive races; and certainly the fact that we find two peoples, 
so widely separated and so physically dissimilar os the black-fellows of Australia 
and the natives of America, holding similar views iu this regard, makes iL clear, I 
think, that we are here dealing with some deep-lying universal concept of primitive 
man. the nature and significance of which is of the highest importance to us iu our 
studies of primitive life and culture. 

With this thought iu mind I have paid special attention in my investigation 
to i ic name systems of the Stlatlumn and cognate tribes. I was unusual IV 
fortunate this year in securing the services of a highly intelligent and elderly 
".ban who |*w**.sed a workable knowledge of English, ami whose memories go 
ir „ , tlUUW an l events “ nte *<b»ting the settlement of the whites in these parts. 

UUt ‘ 0n lo ,wlh Halk.Wdem and Stlatlumu divisions, his personal knowledge 
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of both tongues, ami his close acquaintance with all that concerned the inner life, 
thoughts ami customs of the IndianB, enabled mo to gather from and through him 
much long-desired information on some of the doubtful ami obscure points in 
Saliah culture. When possible I sought confirmation of his statements from other 
Indians and invariably found them accurate. My intercourse wall, him has loft no 
doubt in my own mind that such information as I gathered from him is wholly 
trustworthy. 

Those who have followed my examinations of the Salish dialects will find 
much to interest them in the peculiarities of the Stlatlunill speech, which appears 
to occupy a transitional position between the dialect* of the interior and those <>f 
the Delta and Coastal trilies; the speech of the upper or northern tribes having 
many resemblances to the N’tlakdpamuq und that of the lower to the Halkomclom, 
though the dialect as a whole is distinct from that of either <>t these divisions. 

Kthxograpiiy and Sociology. 

The Stlatlumli occupy a considerable extent of territory and were formerly h 
strong ami jwpulous division. Since the advent of the white man, however, they have, 
like their conquerors elsewhere, greatly decreased in numbers, and quite a third of 
their old villages are now wholly abandoned. Like most oilier American tribe* 
their settlements are confined to the borders of the hikes and rivers of their habitat; 
and us these run mure or less in a continuous line north and south, their territoiy 
is much longer than it is bread, the distance between the most southern and the 
most northern tribes Iteing upwards of two hundred miles. The intercourse 
between the upper and the lower tril.es was therefore never very dose or 
frequent, and it becomes easy to understand bow the dialectical differences in 

their speech arose. 

In the accompanying map (1‘latc XV) of the Stlatlumli and adjacent territory 
I have marked the approximate sites of the settlements of the Stlatlumli. Those 
marked with a ores* are still occupied ; the others are now deserted anil have no 
occupants. 

The villages, as will be seen, are inure or less bunched into two group*; one 
on the upper waters which flow north-cast and one on the lower which flow south. 
This break in the settlements corresponds to a natural topographical ouo. It is 
hero that the water-shed or - divide " is found which causes the rivere and lakes to 
ruu in opjiosite directions. 

In former times the settlements of the Stlatlumli proper did not extend so far 
south us at present. Prior to the advent of the “gold rush,’ about the middle 
of the last century, the Ilalkdmclem territory took iu the whole of 
Harrison Lake and some portion of tho Lillooet Biver; hut with the discovery of 
gold iu the Carilwo region many of the miners instead of going up the Iraser to 
Vole, chose the Harrison Lake route and made I’ort Douglas their port of debark¬ 
ation ; ami in consequence a populous little town «oou sprang up here, lhis 
attracted the .Stlatlumli tribes above in such number*, that in a generation the 
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Halkomelem speech of that centre gave place to the StlatlumH, which has ever 
since been spoken down to this point. 

The southernnu»t tribes are, therefore, of mixed descent, being partly 
Halkomelem and partly Stlatlumir. All the settlements south of Port Douglas on 
the Harrison Lake and beyond, as the map shows, are now deserted and unoccupied, 
and the nearest Halkomelem village is thnt of the StsKelis of whom I treated in 
uiy last report. 

Following will be found the names of the settlements above the StsEelis 
os given to me by my chief informant " Captain Paul " of Port Douglas. I have 
given the meaning of these names as far as now ascertainable. All those on the 
shores of Harrison Lake, up as far as Cgouduks, were formerly Halkomelem villages 
but or© now numbered among the StlatlumH for the reasons I have given above 
From this point northwards to far distant 'XydfctEn stretched the original settle¬ 
ments of the StlatlumH in the order here given. 

1. “ Luqskala," place of many berries, rf “ skid,” red huckleberry. This 

settlement was noted for its l>erries. 

2. " IlEtcipsum,’ narrow neck, cf. tEpaum, neck, so culled because here the 

lake narrows to ateut a thin! of its usual width. 

X “ SEatctE,” meaning unknown. 

4. “ MilVwiyin," standing strong, ef “ SmalKk"," elk shirt, and “ Hyin,” 

foot. Tlie mountain here stood strong and impregnable like a man 
clad in elk-skin armour. 

5. Cai, Doctor Point. Name has reference to a shaman who was 

supposed to live here at the time when the Qala wandered ateut 
the country. There is a myth in connection with it. 

0. " S’kntzils/' butting, so called because, if one paddled on here, one would 
run against tte head of the lake. 

7. Quaqtca, little lake. This is a small lake that runs into Harrison 
Lake. On this Fort Douglas is situated. 

.s. 1 Kkwatlfc, meaning unknown. This place is used now as a fishing 
station und root ground. 

9. "LKlaqin," Fishing stage. This was a noted fishing ground. The 
shore is rocky here and the waters swirl by. The salmon take 
this course and the Indians erect staging over the water 
upon which they stand and fish with the dip-net. Hence the 
name. 

10. '' Gyomluka,” falling on the nose. 

11. * Skaqictm," shallow icater. The river here spreads out and becomes 

very shallow. 

12 SkaitKn," waterfall. This was and is u great fishing ground, the 
fall " in the river here causing the salmon to congregate. This 
is one of the most populous settlements. 
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13. “ Cuqtcin," narrow strait. Tlio mountain here comes close down to the 

honk of the river uiul forces travellers to walk ou the ••beach," 
tf “ Cuqatc,” beach. 

14. '* SiLmakwim," meaning unknown. 

15. “ 'Xk-f luk,' heart of the ritrr. Tliere is here now a settlement ou each 

side of the river with a church in each place. 

16. “ tinniKtcfic,” this term has reference to the narrowing of the lake at 

this point. Close l»v here is one of the loftiest mountains of the 
district. It lias a peculiar cleft in it It is called “ Encilkatn” 
which means *j>fit like a crutch. At the time of the traditional 
Hood these who escaped managed to do so by climbing this lofty 
mountain, Paul affirmed that the drift wood of the Hood could 
lie seen iu the cleft of the mountain above the line of timber. 

17. “ Pok pak'otl," place of many slorc.-houm r. These store-houses were 

erected on poles and stood from four to six feet above the ground. 
These are always found in localities when the ground will not 
jiermit of digging the commoner tcepdn or stone-cellars. 

18. *• Zfiiiuks” long point or nose. This spot is now the grove-yard of the 

district Fifty years ago it was a populous village. 

19. “ Qaitlolauq.” meauing unknown. Tradition says that it was here tliat 

the wolf people used to live. Wolves are supposed by these 
Indians to be dogs gone wild. 

20. “ Encuk- split. There is a mountain opjwsitc the village here with a 

great cleft in its summit, lienee the name of tho village. 

21. “ Z;i/flkwa,” allying water. 

22. “ I.ilREtol," the real or true I.iluet. The suffix ol here has the same 

meaning as the suffix oe of the N’tlakapamuQ, the final vowel “e” 
having been changed apparently to " l " in the Stlatluinti. 

23. " QulpadtltEn portage, ef. " Qulpautf," to haul a canoe over the ground. 

24. “Nuk-utkwa,” meaning unknown. 

25. “ NTcuitEm.” head or source of creek. 

26. “ S’lEoc," head of the lake.. 

27. “ Tcalutl," lake. 

28. •■HosulkEn," white-haired mountain goat*. 

29. '* Skumkuin " head of the river. This was a jmpulons settlement in 

former times. It is now the site of the Government salmon 
hatchery. 

30. “KoofctEn," smiling. So called because the salmon were taken here 

in large numliers and the people were therefore happy and glad. 
The social organisation of the StlatlnmH differed somewhat according to the 
locality, tho upper tribes approximating to the simpler, looser social system of tho 
neighbouring N’tlnk.ipamtiQ, and the lower to the more complex, formal system of 
the Halkomelem tribes. For instance, we do not find among the upper tribes that 
Vox- XXXV. K 
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threefold division of the commune into chiefs, nobles, and l»se folk, which 
prevailed among the Delta and Coastal groups and which characterised the lower 
triltes witli Halkuinelem affinities. 

The office of headman or tribal chief among the Stlathimlt was, as elsewhere 
autoug the Salish bonds, theoretically elective but practically hereditary; especially 
among the lower tribes. The power and influence of a chief in any given trilie 
would seem to have dejiended upon his personal qualities and character, the more 
able and intelligent he was the greater and wider his influence; and one might 
lay it down as a general rule that the office of headman in a Salisii trilto was field 
by the ablest, most intelligent and therefore the wealthiest man in the tribe. But 
the office in the hands of even the most influential and wealthy was hedged with 
many limitations, autocracy in any form lieing contrary to the spirit of Salish 
institutions. A Salish chief was rather a patriarch than a ruler. Ho was 
essentially the tribal father and stowl to die trilie as a whole oil much the same 
footing as did the several eldenuen to their individual families; ami it would 
appear tluit he rarely, if ever, entered upon any serious undertaking without first 
learning the opinions of the tribal elders and consulting with them. 

This restricted power ami authority of a Salish chief is clearly seen in tire 
fact tliat lie is not necessarily the head or director in nil undertakings, lor 
example, if he were not the most noted warrior of the tribo he would not direct 
warlike operations, or lead in attack or defence. This office and authority was 
always vested in a man noted for his personal prowess and skill in warfare. 

It was the same in hunting. When a hunting expedition was set on foot it 
was not tho chief who usually directed the movement, hat the liest and most 
successful hunter in the tribe. And thus it was with nil public offices ; tho man 
most fitted for any particular post was invariably chosen by bis fellows to fill it. 
But while all other offices seem to have remained elective, circumstances have 
tended to make that of the tribal chief hereditary. It is easy to understand tliat 
the son of a wealthy and influential chief stood a better chance to be his father's 
successor, other things Iwing equal, tluiu any other man of tho trilie, more 
particularly when both father and son paved the way for this succession by a 
generous and discreet distribution of presents; and thus it is not diffieult to 
perceive how an otfico originally elective liecamo, as we now find it among the 
Coast and Della tribes, practically hereditary. 

It was this hereditary character of the chieftaincy which gave rise to that 
threefold social division of chiefs, nobles, and l<ase folk, winch prevailed among tho 
lower Salish triliea. As soon as the ollieo of Siam became hereditary tho king or 
chief held a place apart from the rest of the trilw; and thus a princely caste is 
formed. The hereditary character of the chieftaincy among the upper Stlatlumll 
and the consequent creation of a “ royal" caste was scarcely accomplished when the 
disrupting influences of the white man began to make themselves felt; but among 
the lower Stlatiunui tho chieftaincy hud lieeotnc virtually hereditary, nml the 
divirion of the trilies into chiefs, nobles, and l>ase folk w'ns the prevailing system. 
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We see another instance of tho democratic character of the Salish mind in 
the position of tho * divisional " hemls. In many groups or divisions this headship 
received scant recognition. The office was generally hold by a load chief whoso wealth 
and intiuence excelled those of all others, or whoso village was most populous and 
flourishing. The Stlutlnmn lmd two such chiefs, one for each gronp, the upper 
and the lower. These chiefs or divisional heads had nothing to do with the local 
affairs of the other villages. Their functions seem to be to represent the group or 
division as a whole and look after its interests. Each l.cnl community had its own 
headman and looked after its own affaire. In the earlier history of the Stock this 
local authority and direction of affairs would seem to have been shared by all the 
eldermen of the village or commune iu common; or perhaps it would l»e more 
correct to say that the elderman of cadi family directed the affairs of his own 
household independently of all others ; for the original social unit of Salish society 
was the family not the village commune. A primitive Salish community wus a 
congcrieB of independent family group*, each ruled and directed by its own elder- 
man. Every local community or village was composed or a greater or less number 
of these independent self-ruling families. These families comprised all a man’a blood 
relatives on tho father's side, commonly represented by three or four generations, 
all occupying the sarao permanent dwelling together. 

Next to these family groups, thus constituted, were the kin-groups. These 
comprised all a man’s relatives on both sides of tho family, that is. nil his mother's 
blood-kin as well as his father’s, to the fifth or sixth generation. 

Markiaok. 

The marriage customs of the StlatlumU differed somewhat in certain features 
in the npjior and lower tribes. At Qiisqtca (tort Douglas) and tho neighbouring 
villages the ceremony was conducted much as follows : When a boy had arrived at 
marriageable age his parents would ask him if ho looked with favour upou any girl 
of their acquaintance. Upon his replying in the affirmative, and on learning his 
choice, they would select one of the eldermen of the kin-group to act as 
intermediary. It was not etiquette for the youth or his parents themselves to 
tnnke the first move. This old mau would pay a visit to the girl's parents and 
diplomatically sound them as to their willingness to accept, his young kinsman as 
their son-in-law. If the girl's people considered the match desirable they would 
signify their consent and a day would be fixed for the visit of the bridegroom. 
The relatives and kinsmen or both parties now made prejMimtionR for the ceremony. 
These consisted chiefly in cooking huge quantities of the choicest food. The parents 
of tho youth opened their treasure chests and set aside such of their contents as 
was needful for the proper carrying out of tho ceremony. 1 he youth himself goes 
into the forest and cuts a large armful of the best firewood. This he takes homo and 
places with tho wedding gifts to l>e borne with him wlion lie sets out for tho 
marriage ceremony. Everything now Wing ready and the day appointed having 
July come round, he sets out for the home of his father-in-law accompanied by his 
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kinsfolk ami personal friends. The party luia been expected anti the dwelling of 
the hritle’s father has l>ccn cleared and mode ready for their reception. The girl’s 
kinsfolk occupy the inner side of the dwelling, the outer is given up to the 
visitors. The ceremony is now opened by an etderman of the groom’s party 
presenting the gifts of the bridegroom to the bride’s father. They arc placed in a 
heap upon the floor. He then offers the pile of firewood and says," My young 
man brings you this firewood.’’ Two oldermen of the bride's family now rise, go 
over to the bridegroom, take him ceremoniously by the anus, conduct him to their 
side of the house, and seat him next his bride. This constitutes the marriage. A 
feast is now indulged in, after which the bridegroom is free to depart and take 
home his bride or, if he chooses, he may stay a day or two with her family. Wheu 
lie is ready to depart ho leads the way down to his canoe followed by the bride, 
who is conducted by some of t he elders of her family. These may be of either sex. 
They placo her in the bow of her huslwind’s canoe, he taking the stern. The 
husband rewards them for their services with a blanket each. The day following, 
the parents ami kinsfolk of the bride set out to pay the return visit to the parents 
and family of the bridegroom. Upon their arrival they make a distribution of presents, 
which custom demands shall not bo less in vnluo than those made to themselves by 
the bridegroom and his party. A second feast is now prewired and indulge! in, 
which doses the marriage ceremonies and the visitors return to their home. 

This was the practice and e us tom at Fort Douglas. 

At LiluEtol the ceremony was^not conducted throughout on quite the same 
lines. The bridegroom there never took his bride home with him. She was 
brought to him by her own people the following day, ami handed over to him by 
two of the elders of her family together with tho marriage gifts: and one of the 
elders then declared in a loud voice tlmt the pair were man amt wife. The girl’s 
party thereupon left and returned home at once and did not join in the feasting 
that followed the arrival of the bride. 

These customs were those observed by the chiefs and notables of the triU*s. 
The marriage ceremony among the base folk was less formal. Whun a youth of 
this class was wishful to take a wife his parents seat a messenger to tho girl’s 
jioople to sound them. If the reply was satisfactory the young man’s jnrents now 
made a formal visit to the girl’s family leaving him l>chiiuL When they return 
they inform him that he is expected. The following night he visits the house of 
his future father-in-law. When lie enters he is made welcome and invited to sit 
down with tho family alongside of his bride. It is this formal inclusion in the 
family circle of the bride that constitutes the marriage. Ho stays with his 
father-in-law for at least four days. After that period he is fret' to go or stay ils 
la> chooses. Sometimes the man continues to live in tho family of his father-in-law. 

There are two features of special interest to lie observed in the marriage 
ceremonies of the Sllathmill. First the formal offering of firewood by the youth to 
hri prospective father-in-law. This act signified that the younger man was subject 
u. h» father-in-law. It placed him in the position of “younger” man whether he 
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wok nctuiiUv so or not. Among the Stilish, or among other primitive peoples, age, 
real or imputed, confers authority, and all their social relations were conducted on 
the lines of "elder" and “younger.” The elders rule and the younger people obey. 
This was the invariable rule. The second feature is that which constitutes the 
real act of marriage, tho union of the bridegroom with the bride’s family by the 
formal invitation to sit among them. This inclusion of the son-in-law within the 
family circle gives him all the rights of souship ami his offspring are regarded as 
belonging to bis wife's family just as much as to his own. This and other customs 
would seem to point to an earlier social organisation, to a time when matriarchy 
prevailed. 

Out of this uuion of the two families sprang the kin-group of the Salish tribes, 
to which I have referred before. 

I.aus to HaKBUoe. 

The only liar to marriage among tho .Stlatlumil that I could discover was 
sameness or nearness of blood. It was not lawful for any of near blood to 
intermarry. The only reason they could give for this bar was that it was 
considered “ shameful ” for those of the same blood to marry or have intercourse 
with one another. They follow our customs now generally and permit the 
intermarriage of first cousins. The old people expressed astonishment that first 
cousins, who with them are regarded as " brothers" and " sisters,” should be 
jiermitted by us to intermarry. 

A man among the Stlatlumil, as among other of the Salish tribes, might 
possess any number of wives, and a person of means and position in the tribe usually 
had several. Levitate prevailed umotig them, n man’s widow or widows going to 
his surviving brother. These persons stand in the relation of “ skiilpa ’’ and 
“ knlapF.ru ” to each oilier. There is no equivalent in English for these terms. 

It was also customary for a man to marry all his wife’s sisters, who are always 
younger than herself, the eldest daughter 1 icing always the first to be disposed of in 
marriage among primitive {woplo like the Salish. He might do this in her 
life-time or after her death if she died early. If ho had not taken them to wife 
while she lived he could not marry them or any other woman for at least a year 
after her death. A man might also wed a widow other than his brother’s wife, and 
if she had daughters these also became his wives provided they were not akin by 
blood to him. A widow luid the privilege or bestowing her own hand in a second 
marriage if she had no brother-in-law to claim her. Widows and widowers 
might intermarry if they desired after the customary lapse of time. 

DwKLuxca. 

The dwellings of the Stlatlumil were of three kinds, the long-house, the 
subterranean or winter house, and the temporary summer lodge. Tire lulter were 
more common among the upper tribes, uud iu structure do not appear to lmvo 
differed essentially from those used by the interior Salish, descriptions of which 
have been given by Dawson, hit arid others. 
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The subterranean winter dwelling, called in the Liluetol tongue “ ecitkKn," *»f 
which no specimen now exists, was, as far as I could gather from the descriptions 
of my informants, similar in construction to this class of dwelling among the 
interior Salish which has also been described by earlier writers. 

The tcftuQ, or house proper, was, as 1 have said, of the long-house style. These 
dwellings were found mostly among the lower Stlatlumit, who would apjiear to 
have borrowed them from the neighbouring lLilkotnelmn tribes, this kind of 
structure beiug characteristic of the coastal rather than of the interior irilies, 
where the climatic influences largely differed from those prevalent on the coast. 

These houses do not appear to have been as long generally as among the Delta 
tribes, where continuous structures of from 100 to 200 yards were not uncommon 
lifty years ago. 

Among the StlallutnH the internal structure of these houses differed from that 
of any 1 have described heretofore. Each family group was customarily divided 
oft’ from the rest by ]iermaneut wooden partitions, vis tlio Suiellus, or winter 
ceremonial dances, were not practised by the Sthitlumil, they had no need of the 
long opeu structure of the Ilalkomclem and coastal tribes, which stretched from 
end to end without (icrmanent divisions, and often without any divisions w hatever. 
Each " family ” was entitled to a space 60 feet long. Tlio width of the 
building varied with the natural condition of the site, ranging from 25 to 50 feet. 
The style was usually of the half-gable or single slope type. The roof was always 
of very slight pitch, being customarily used as a platform upon festive and 
ceremonial occasions. There were two entrances, a back and a front one, for every 
two compartments. These latter were divided off from each other by a jassage- 
way about 6 feet wide. In the wuIIb of this passage-way, at about the ceutre, 
was a doorway on each side which gave access to the compartments. Within each 
of these compartments there dwelt usually four fire-groups, one to each corner. 
These fire-groups made up the family, and wore invariably of blood-kin to each 
other. They were sometimes made up of four generations of the Batue family, 
sometimes by a group of brothers with their wives and children, sometimes of a 
futher and his married sons, and sometimes partly of one and partly of the other ; 
hut all were related to one another by blood ties, and no marriage was permitted 
between them. 

Among the southernmost of the Stlatlumit tribes these houses contained 
platforms around the sides of the interior, as among the Htilkomclem. These 
served as laxls by night and as lounges by day. Shallow cellars were dug txmeuth 
them, in which was stored away the winter's supply of roots. All round the walls 
above the l*eds “ ’nkuilakanmtKn,” or lianging shelves, were erected, on which the 
household's supply of meat and fish was dried and smoked. 

Among the middle and upper Stlatlumit the bed platform was not in use. 
The l>e<U here were formed of layers of fir branches arranged in a circle round the 
fire. I pou these the people lie with their feet towards the tire. 

lluir i < wrings, when they were wealthy enough to possess such, 


were 
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blankets made from the Irnir of the mountain goat or from the skins of small 
nnimnls sewn togatlier. Deer, l>ear and elk skins were ulso in use among them ns 
winter coverings. Among the lower tribes, where the misoil platforms are found, 
layers of reed or swamp grass mats composed the beils. These are in common us*, 
to this day, laid directly upon the floor of their houses or on the bedsteads of the 
whites. 

Toon. 

The food of the Stlatlumit tribes was much the same as that of their 
neighbours. It consisted in the main of salmon, fresh and dried, supplemented 
with the flesh of such animals aud birds as they could snare or kill, ami the wild 
fruit and edible roots of their habitat. Both the latter were stored away m 
considerable quantities for winter use, die roots in shallow cellars under the bed- 
pliitfomi, and the berries preserved iu a variety of ways. Some were dried after 
the manner of the currants of commerce, some were pressed into solid cakes, and 
others were'treated in the maimer described in my remarks on the food of the 
SfciatL In the salmon season large quantities of these fish were caught and sun- 
dried or smoked, and afterwards stored away in elevated cupboards or 
storehouses. These structures were erected apart from the dwellings, their floors 
being raised from 4 to 6 feet above the ground, to preserve their contents from the 
camp dogs und other prowling animals. They smoked and dried the flesh of the 
larger game animals when their supplies exceeded their temporary wants. In the 
seasons when the salmon were plentiful they extracted large quantities of oil from 
them, storing this away in bottles made from the skin of the smaller salmon 
themselves, from the larger guts of their game animals, or from tlio sounds or air- 
bladders of fish. Their method of extracting the oil closely resembled t mt 
followed by the N’llakApamuq. which I described in detail iu my report * ««« 
tribea They also dried and powdered the flesh of the salmon after the oil In 
been extracted, storing ibis also for winter use. 

Household Utensils. 

In the matter of domestic utensils, I did not learn that these differed in any 
essential features from those in use among the neighbouring divisions, which 1 have 
described before. They hod the usual assortment of cellar and other l Musketry. and 
bowls nud spoons of maple, cedar and horn. They served their food on mats and 
platters, and iu largo communistic bowls. 

Dues 3. 

The old-time clothing of the Stlatlumn resembled that of their neighbour, 
the upper tribes usiug garments similar to those of the Thompsons, and the lower 
tribes similar to those of the Halkbmclem. A blanket was the ordinary and onl) 
covering for males, ami tliis was often dispensed with. "Women commonly wore 
shirts or shrouds of dressed hide, or petticoats of woven slowe (inner bark of the 
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cedar [thuya giyanica] beaten fine). The upper tribes who lived within the " dry 
belt ” possessed, and commonly wore, moccasins. The lower tribes went barefoot, 
such foot-gear being unsuited to their wet climate. 


Pcijehty Customs. 

Tlie puberty customs of the Salish differed almost from tribe to tribe. The 
Stlallumu customs seem in many features to be peculiar to themselves, and the 
jieriod of seclusion difTercd even in U.e upper and lower divisions, the former being 
much longer than the latter; the one approximating in this respect to the 
Thompsons and the other to the Halkumelcm. This is probably due to the 
differences in the climate of the two groups. 

\\ hen a girl reaches puberty—that is, at the appearance of her first catameniul 
flux—her mother takes her out and builds her a small lodge or temporary shelter. 
In the interior of this a hole is dug several feet deep, the usual depth being the 
evolof tlio girls breasts. In this the girl squats while her flux juLssea. She 
occupies this structure for at least four days, generally for a longer period, such as 
eight twelve or twenty days, or even a whole month, and sometimes ns long ns six 
tin uillis. For the first four days the girl practically fasts, ami throughout the 
whole period of her seclusion abstains from fresh meats of any kind. There was a 
two-fold object in this abstention. First, the girl, it was thought, would lie harmed 
by the fresh meat in her peculiar condition; and second, the game animals would 
take o(fence if she partook of their meat in these circumstances. Should a 
pubescent girl eat fresh meat, it was believed her fathers luck us a hunter would le 
spoiled thereafter. The animals would not permit him to kill them; for it was 
held that no animal could In* killed against its own wish or will. Indeed the 
ml,an looked upon all his food, animal and vegetable, as gifts voluntarily 
bestowed upon Imu by the “spirit" or the animal or vegetable, and regarded 
himself as ulwlutely dependent upon their goodwill for his daily sustenance 
Hence Ins many curious customs ami observances to propitiate the ' spirits - and 

^ure thcr favour aud regard. All his food taboos are conceived and carried out 
with this intention. b 


Ijunnjj U.e whole pernd of her ecctaion the girl buried henwlf in venom, 
wej-e—l.y .pmuu* „ r pinking „IT the needle, from lit branch.,. ami hv 
mi„em Loth. n.,J reruLblng, .ml mlk. in the foreet. where .he we, ,„pp<«d 
held converse with the "epiritn" „i th. tree, in particular ,|„t „r the ,„Mi r 
* 7 «" c, « "" “ *”»%» teiect defame end - bad medicine" J 


« hen the period of her eectneiou we. over .he had to be fonnelly purified l.y 
e Shaman; mother word,, her •• had medicine" had to bo taken from her Tl.i, 

:::rJZ I , “ rl ' tog “ " d ll “-' S >'" M of bU «“■ or-Mar 

spirit ujfon her blanket or face. 

the I” I^oT^™ if. T'"-'? CU, ' 0 “" “* S,SEil “' 1 ***« «* thnf 

1 lU e “P lo Fed certain euphemistic terms to indicate their 
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]>criodic condition. The same practice is found among the Stlatlumll women. The 
first menstrual period is called “ tlogamug.” The word lias reference to the hole in 
the ground beneath the menstrual lodge. Tlie second is called “ t'lokaiScim,'/mt/<**T 
the knees together ; and all after periods, " ulitska,” going outsule, which refers, of 
course, to their seclusion in the menstrual lodge, it being customary for a woman 
to seclude hersolf for four days at these periods. This latter term is a modified 
form of the regular word for “ outside." In some villages the term " zomEt," 
(training from fresh meat, takes the place of 41 alitska." 

Boys underwent a different kiud of seclusion upon reaching pulierty. Among 
the upper tribes a youth retired to the woods or mountains and sought his i mam 
or tulut, every man possessing such among these tribes as among the Thompsons. 

Among the lower Stlatlumll ouly those youtlus who had a desire to excel in 
any particular thing underwent the regular kwfoantcut, the ordinary youth 
]KMisc$sing no |>ersonal totem. In this resjiect they followed the custom of some 
of their Hnlkomeletn neighbours. 

Mortuary Customs. 

The burial customs of the Salish, like their puberty aud other customs, 
differed from tribe to tribe. There are several peculiar features among the 
Stlutlumll. When a person died, the corpse was handed over to tire wutltzetea, or 
funerary shaman, who washed and prepared it for burial. Tim individual was 
regarded as immune to the " bad mediciue" of dead bodies by reason of his 
mystery powers. The body was customarily washed all over, the hair combed and 
tied buck, tlie face painted, and tlie head spriukled with the dowu of bull-rushes, 
which was potent in checking the evil influences attending corpses. The lower 
limbs of the corpse were then doubled up ami the knees brought up to the chin, 
and the whole liody covered and tied up in a blanket. If the corpse was that of 
a woman, it was prepared for iutermunt by u female shaman. 

When the corpse is ready for burial, u long pole is run through the 
binding cords, the ends are raised on the shoulders of two or more elderly persons, 
aud the body is thus carried to the burial grounds. The friends ami relations of 
the dead person follow the corpse to the grave, the procession l*eing always beaded 
by the shaman in charge^ When they arrive at the gravc-yanl, a hole is dug in 
the ground, the Stlutlumll proper practising inhumation in the disi*osul of their 
dead. The hole or grave is then carefully and ceremoniously brushed out by the 
presiding shaman with branches of the mystic red-fir. This act constitutes a 
veritable consecration of the grave, and drives off all evil influences. The body 
is then lowered into the hole and covered up with soil, a large stone being placed 
at each end of the grave to mark the site. 

After the inhumation of the body, the burial party returns to the house of 
the nearest relative of the deceased person, and the women ami girls of the 
household are then instructed to prepare the mortuary feast, and the boys are 
bidden to go and gather firewood. Invitations to the feast are also sent out. 
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In making these, preference is given to widows, widowers, and orphans, or to 
those who are mourning the loss of Borne dead relative. When the guests have 
assembled and the food is ready, the men are first fed, being waited uj»ou by tlio 
women, who afterwurds jmrtake of what the men leave. At the close of the 
feast, the elder of the household opens the family treasure chests and distributes 
therefrom blankets and skins to those who Jiave actively assisted in the mortuary 
ceremonies. 

The nest four days are spent by the members of the household of the 
deceased person in fasting, lamenting and ceremonial ablutions. At daybreak on 
the fifth morning they all go outside and have their hair cut by the mortuary 
shaman, lie always cuts that on the right aide of the head first, the “ right H side 
being the more honourable in all things in Sllatlumil opinion. When the 
ceremony of hair-cutting hits been performed, they return to the house and paint 
their faces and oil and tie up their hair, put on a more cheerful countenance, and, 
if the family or household Iw well-to-do, indulge iu a second feast. 

This cutting of tho hair of the surviving relatives of the deceased persons 
signifies that the family is “ in mourning.''* The severed lutir among tho 
Stbllumn was always gathered up and tied into a little l»all and taken into the 
forest and fastened to tho brunches of a red-fir tree on its eastern aide. 

Moktoaky Taboos and PuoiunrrioNS. 

There are vnrious lulxtos and prohibitions in connection with the dead The 
name of the dead person must not Ik* uttered. This is not so much out of regard 
to the feelings of the surviving relatives, as on nceount of the mystic connection 
which is supposed to exist between names and their owners. To utter or use the 
uumo of a dead i*erson is to affect ami disturb his ghost or spirit, and draw it hack 
to its earthy linunts. This is inimical Iroth to the ghoBt itself amt to tho person 
using the name, and thus attracting the ghostly influence. It is, therefore, a thing 
to be avoided Hence the taboo. Time is necessary to remove this danger. 
After a person has been dead a year or more liis name cau again be used 

Widows, widowms, and orphans, hud certain restrictions placed upon them in 
tho matter of food In the case of the widow, she might eat no fresh food for a 
whole year. The other members of tho deceased person's family abstained from 
fresh fowl for a period of from four days to os many months. The widow might 
not sleep on the customary hod or sloeping-mats; she must make a special bed for 
herself of red-fir branches, and also wear a head-wreath or " nfhuok " of the same 
material for a certain period of time. She also wore bands or thongs of buck-skin 
round her neck, wrists, and ankles. These were put on at the time of Uie 
liuir-culting. The object of the former was to prevent coughs and other lung 
troubles, and of the lutter, to keep otr rheumatism. 

' It i« notr worthy and curious that no two of any of the tribes which I hare luul thus far 
uii r study, followed the **me erstom with regard to the disposal of their severed lutir. 
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Iu the ease of the widower, lie likewise aKslaiued from fresh meats for some 
time, Hie period of abstention varied somewhat with the age of the person—the 
younger Lhe man, the longer his abstention, Elderly [>euple might shorten the 
]H.*riod considerably, nnd might eat fresh salmon us soon as the first of the salmon 
“ run " was over, and the fish had arrived in numbers, when there was no danger 
of their being driven away.' 

A young widower must also be careful to refrain from sexual intercourse for 
a year, the more particularly if he jiossessed esoteric or mystery powers. It was 
not unusual for a youug widower to go apart into the forest by himself for a vear 
after the death of his wife, nnd purify himself from the death defilemeut, and seek 
myBtery [towers. To cfTect these objects, he would build himself a “ nkmlzatEu 
or rtCMl-house, or a “ ‘ntcEplekBoUu " or hoi bath, by the side of a stream, aud drive 
the “ bad medicine " of his dead wife out of his body by repeated sweatings or hot 
baths. 

The ’utcEplekBctEii was thus constructed. A circular hole was dug, several 
feet deep, and from two to three feet in diameter, at the edge of u stream or lake. 
Tliis would be lined with brandies of the mystic red-fir, and while the water from 
tho stream or lake was percolating through the sand aud filling the hole, the man 
would be hcatiug stones in a fire close by, and plunging them into the 
’ntcBplekrtcUm to make the water hot. lie would then sit in this hot bath up to 
his neck for a time, after wliich he would plunge into the cold waters of the 
stream or lake. Sometimes lie would take a heavy stone in his hand and walk 
into the water till it rose above his head, aud continue thus walking on the 
bottom of the lake till want of breath forced him to drop the stone and rise to the 
surface. He would continue these practices day after day, and sometimes by 
night as well. He would also purge his stomach by enforced vomitings. This lie 
effected by thnisting a ** wat'lik'tEn “ or tiomuch dick down his gullet. 

Young widows hod also to undergo continuous ceremonial washings or 
cleansings. One object of this was to make them long-lived, and another, to 
render them innocuous to their second husbands. lor should a widow inurry 
shortly after the death of her former husband without going through a course of 
ceremonial cleansing, it was believed tliat her second or subsequent husband’s life 
would be very short. 

Burnt Customs. 

Wien a woman was about to give birth to a child, she or her husband, or both 
together, built a small lodge near by the general dwelling-house. When her 
labour overtook her, she retired to this lodge, in company with four eldorly womeu, 
who acted us her midwives. After the child was born, it was customary for the 
friends of the man and his wife to visit the lying-in-lodge and see tlic liaby, and 
the husband was always expected to make the visitors presents on this occasion to 
mark the event. 

• Salmon were supposed to be peculiarly susceptible to the influence of dead bodies. 
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The mother and child remained in the lodge for at least four days, tuid if the 
weather jiennittcd, this j<eriinl would be extended to eight or twelve, or twenty 
days, or to some other multiple of four, the Salish mystic uumlier. 

Salmon Ceremonies. 

When the “sock-eye" salmon ( Oncorhynehua Nrrko) or " lumvn" run 
commenced, the first salmon caught was brought reverently and ceremoniously 
upon the anus of the fisherman, who never touches it with bis hands, to the 
“ w'll-tccCK^ilOc ’’ or swr, the term meaning “ he weut to see," who always conducts 
the salmon ceremonies among the Stlatlumll. He lays the fish on the ground 
upon a layer of fresh ted-fir branches. He next selects one of the elders of the 
tribe to assist him. These two now sit down and arrange before them on the 
ground a bundle of short rods. These rods all bear the “ mystery names and 
marks, and represent the elders, of the tribe. The rods are arranged in the 
order of the ages of the men they symbolise. The assisting elder now tiands the 
rods iu turn to the wa-tccoQiiloc, who lava them on the lateral fin of the salmon on 
its right side, the lateral fins being regarded as the salmon’s hands. He then 
formally introduces the rods to the salmon by name, suying tK kaietl, So-and-So, 
desires to welcome you and shake your hand. 

When all the elders have thus been vicariouslv introduced, and the salmon 
made welcome to the tribe, it is then ceremoniously boiled, ntid a small portion 
of its tlesh given to each person present. This done, everyone" who has taken part 
in the ceremony presents a Salmon to the wii-teeoqiiloc. The fish are placed oil 
the ground 1 adore him, and os each man lays his salmon down the seer’s assistant 
calls out the tally,saying: “ This is So-and-So’s salmon.” When all have presented 
their salmon, the fish are straightway cooked, and the first salmon feast of the 
seosou is indulged iu by the whole tribe, with the exception of those who are 
debarred for various causes from eating fresh salmon. After the feast is over, they 
all take part in a joint ceremonial dance, tho wa-tceoQaloc leading and directing 
the performance. He also makes formal thanks to QaQals, the tribul demi-god or 
culture-hero, for bringing the salmon to them, raising his arms aloft and casting 
bis eyes sky wurds as he does so. 

from this time onwards throughout tlie season, anyone is free to catch as 
many salmon as he likes; hut no one would dream of taking a “ hiuwa ” salmon 
la-fore this ceremony bad been performed. The Stlatlumu regarded the “ luuwa " 
or wck-tyt salmon as the chief of salmon, and hold no ceremony in honour of tho 
other four or five species that frequent their waters. 

1 lie significance of these ceremonies is easy to perceive when we remember the 
attitude of the Indians lowanls nature generally, and recall their myths rclutiug 
to the salmon, ami their coming to their rivers and streams. Nothing that the 
Indian of this region eats is regarded by him us mere food and nothing more. Not 
a single plant, animal or fish, or other object upon which be feeds, is looked upon 
in tins light, or as something lie luis secured for himself by his own wit and skill. 
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He regards it rather as something which has ltften voluntarily and compassionately 
placed in bis hands by the goodwill and consent of the “ spirit of the object 
itself, or hy the intercession and magic of his culture-heroes; to bo retained and 
used by him onlv upon the fullilment of rertain conditions. These conditions 
include respect and reverent care in the killing or plucking of the animal or plant 
and proper treatment of the parts he has no use for, such as the bones, blood, nnd 
offal; and the depositing of the same in some stream or lake, so that the object 
may by that means renew its life ami physical form. 

The practices in connection with the killing of nuinials and the gathering of 
plants nnd fruits all make this quite clear, and it is only when we hear this 
attitude of tho savage towards nature in miml that we can hope to rightly 
understand the motives and purposes of many of his strange customs nud 
beliefs. 


Totem ism. 

A study of the totemism of the Sidisli tribes, liesidoa Icing extremely interest¬ 
ing in jtaolf, throws, I believe, much light upon, and gives us a deep insight into, 
totem ism in general. A comparative study of the toteiiiUiu of the tribes of this 
Continent and that of the natives of Australia has convinced me that we should 
no longer regard totemism ns something peculiarly characteristic of the matrilineal 
stage of savage society. Indeed the insistence on this point is causing some of the 
foremost students of savage sociology to call in question the propriety of making 
all savage races pass hy natural evolution through Matriarchy to Patriarchy and 
the village commune. They are inclined to sec in the earlier stages two equally 
originnl and independent forms of social organisation. Ixt this be ns it may, 
taking the American evidence on totemism ns a whole, it seems to mo impossible 
to doubt that totemism is as mnch a feature of jwtriarchy, and the village 
commune, as of matriarchy. It must be understood that I spoak of totemism in 
the u American ” sense of the term. I am unable to regard it any longer in 
any other sense. Totemism to uie is primarily and essentially a “religions" 
phenomenon, the direct result and outcome of the savage's mental attitude towards 
nature. Tho social aspects of totemism I regard os something very secomlary and 
incidental, which nttained such importance ns they possess in savage organisation 
only on accouut of their obvious convenience in classifying and distinguishing one 
kiu group from anotlier. 

If totemism were primarily and essentially, as some students hold, a social 
phenomenon originating only in, and properly belonging to, the matrilineal stage 
of savage society, we ought to liud it decaying nnd falling into desuetude us 
matriarchy passes into patriarchy and the village commune. But wo do not, at 
least in this country, and apparently not elsewhere. For while the transition from 
matriarchal to patriareluil organisation has effected certain superficial changes in 
the social aspects of totemism, the religious or essential aspecta have remained 
uuchange l and unimpaired throughout, nnd are as active and far-reaching in their 
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influence in patriarchy and iu the village communism of such tribes as the .Salish, 
as in the strictly tnatrilineal organisation of the Haida or Tlingit. And we find 
the same thing in Australia. The ** religions " or “ magical " aspects of totemism 
there are just as strong and pervasive in those tribes that have patrilineal descent 
as in those having tnatrilineal descent. This could not be, I contend, unless the 
lvisal concept underlying the various phases or aspects of totemism were of the 
nature I claim it to l»e, and had its origin in that attitude which the unsophisticated 
mind everywhere takes towards the mysterious and the awe-inspiring in nature, 
which affects the savage as much in his later social stages as in his earlier. 

It does not seem to ine scientific to regard what is demonstrably an unstable, 
nnd, therefore, a secondary phase of totemism as its essential and primary character¬ 
istic, and overlook another co-existing with it. which is dearly more constant, and, 
therefore a more essential feature, inasmuch as it persists through all the social 
changes, from matriarchy to patriarchy, and from that, again, to the village commune, 
which savage society undergoes, and is the only feature of totemism which does so. 
We find something equally common and equally essential to tho totemism of tho 
village Salish, the patrilineal Sioux end the matriliueal llaida. This, obviously, is 
not its social diameter, for the three stocks have each a different social organis¬ 
ation ; but it is its religious character; for the three hold and share equally a belief 
in tutelary spirits, which belief is seen to lie at the base of, and give life and 
meaning to, the totemism of Haida, Sioux, and Salish alike. 

Ethnological research here has made it clear that totemism, in one form or 
another, is found among all the native races on tliis Continent; nnd it has further 
revealed the fact that its social aspects vary with the social organisation of tho 
different stocks. Amongst all, the personul or individual totem or tutelary spirit 
is in evidence in a greater or less degree. It is this prevalence of the personal totem, 
the na/jual, manitou, sulia, snnm, waqvhe, or whatever it may he locally called, that 
has led those American students who have made a first-hand study of the subject 
to regard group totemism ns a natural extension of personal totemism. It is found 
among all tho Salish tribes of British Columbia, and I cannot myself entertain the 
least doubt that it is the tree basis and origin of their gronp totemism. For in 
the tribes of the interior, where group totems are wholly unknown, every individual 
is said to possess n jiersoiml totem: and it is only when we come to these Salish 
tribes that jiossesa hereditary group totems, which are demonstrably here, at least, 
a Inter development of the tmguul, that we find the personal totem less common 
nnd possessed by certain members of the tnils' only. This seems to be the case 
everywhere. In those tribes where the kin or family totems are common, the 
jiersonnl totem is correspondingly rare. This suggests to my mind that the 
personal totems have.been superseded by tho kin or group totems on account of 
the changes which liave taken place in the social organisation of these tribes. For 
among the tribes possessing kin or group totems we find a social system different 
from that prevailing among those possessing the ungual only. Wherever the 
group totem is found, we see hereditary chiefs and distinct castes, medicine and 
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secret societies, crests anil snch-like social features, all or most of which have 
their bases anil find their support in the group or paternal totems, A study of 
the group totems of our coastal tribes makes this very clear. As long as the totem 
is personal it is invariably regarded by its owner us an ever-rendy, active, ghostly 
helper, to be called ujton for help nnd protection, in all emergencies; but 
when it becomes by inheritance a group or kin totem, wo find it losing its activ o 
tutelary character nnd degenerating into wluit is little more than n more crest or 
symbol of kinship. 

Thu personal totem or ungual is thus obviously the earlier in time. This 
among tho Salish is invariably acquired in dreams and visions, and the group 
totems of these tribes have without doubt a similar origin although their 
acquisition is commonly otherwise accounted for by the Indians themselves. 
Among certain of the trilxw, I find the group totem is not uncommonly regarded 
as the uemi-humau, noiui-liostial ancestor of the group who livod in tho days 
of tho “ S’p'tukwKtl.” the Alcheringn of tho Salish. It is noteworthy. I think, 
that we should find tho group or kin totems of tribes organised on tho village 
commune basis originating (according to tho tribal myths) in the same way as 
tho group or kin totems of tribes linving matriarchal organisation are believed 
to hnvo originated; nnd mi less it can be proved that tho former havo borrowed 
the idea from tho latter—and in tho caso of tho Salish I am doubtful if it can 
he so proved—then, as this seems an almost universal wuy of accounting for the 
group totem, a common explanation should underlie this common belief. I slinll 
presently offer what appears to me the trno explanation of this prevalent 
liclief among savage peoples, and show, from their knmvn attitude towunls nature, 
how inevitably they are led to hold such a view. 1 

As I liavo stated, dreams and visions are the Invariable source of the personal 
totem of the Salish ; for even when a totem is transmitted from one to onother, os 
it sometimes is, the totem apjiears to tho person or iwrwms upon whom it has lmen 
liestowisl in a dream or vision, acknowledging the I Kind and promising protection. 
Tho dream or vision is the prejicr and common mode of communication let ween tlw> 
guardian spirit and it s prvUg/. 

The manner of personally acquiring a totem among the Salish appears to 1 m 
tlio same everywhere. Tho seeker, who is generally a youth, hut sometimes a man 
of mature years, who has tho attainment of some sjteeial object in view, goes apart 
by himself into tho forest or mountains ami undergoes a more or less lengthy 
course 0 f “ training ” and self-discipline. This course among tho Halkotnelem 

• If tho “moiety," • cUm," and “sub-clsss" term* cf Australian savage society are of 
totemic origin, as Mr. Andrew Jjuig contends, and as seems probable on tho analogy of the 
names of our Amrricau “ moieties" or “divisions/ they w»"ld appear to have wholly loat tlirir 
original significance, according to Mwirn. Spencer nnd Gillen, and would thus bo a case in point 
in my argument, tirnt the farther we get away from the prnonnl character of the totem tho less 
religiously significant it becomes, and the more purely social. I contend, therefore, that a stndy 
of totem ism from tho social point of view will never reveal to u* its origin and true import. 
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tiilics is calkd " KwakwniywEt," among the StlatlumH. “ Kwiizautcflt," and l.y 
other terms in other division*, ami continues for a jieriod of from four day* to 
a* many years according to the object the neophyte has in view. Th<we taking 
the longer course are generally men seeking shoinonistic or some other 8]>ecial 
mystery jxiwers. Prolonged fusts, bathings, forces 1 vomitings and other exhausting 
bodily exercises are the means adopted for inducing the mystic dreams and 
visions. With tlie l*ody in the enervated condition which must necessarily 
follow such treatment, the mind becomes abnormally activo ami exjieetant: and 
dreams, visions and liallucinntions are as natural to tlie novice in such a state as 
breathing: and we can readily understand how real to him must seem the vision 
of the looked-for spirit, and how firm his l>elief in its actual manifestation. 

The psyclucal effect of tills l>elief ujKtn some temjeraments must l>e very great, 
for it enables them to undertake and accomplish feats of nhnormnl strength, agility 
and endurance: and gives them at times, besides a general exaltation of the senses, 
undoubted clairvoyant and other supernormal mental and bodily powers. Xo one, 
1 lielieve, is less a conscious humbug than the average Indian “ Doctor," though 
it lrns l<ecn common to regard him as suck His l*elief in the efficacy of Iris own 
practices and in the jKiwer of his nagual to effect the cures he undertakes, is as sincere 
ns the l>elief of his more sophisticated brother in his trained professional sl/il and 
in his powerful drugs. “Captain Paul" ray chief informant and assistant among 
the Stlatlnmif, gave me the following information with regard to tlio acquisition 
of one of his own personal totems, or imam as the tutelary is called in this 
division. Ho possessed several mam some acquired by direct {tersonal effort, 
others by transmission from one of his uncles, who was a noted Shaman:— 

“ One day. when I was a young man,” he said,' “undergoing inv 1 KwAziintcut,' 
seeking superior hunting powers, I had a vision in my waking state. A l«eing in 
the form of a man entne to me with hnnds outstretched, holding in the one u 
human heart, in the other an uninud's heart. He lwde me take them and eat 
them, saying it was the footl he ate. I raised my hands to grasp them, but the 
human heart disappeared, nnd I seized only the animal heart, which I devoured. 
The spirit now gave me two leaden bullets, and told me to nim nlwnys at tho 
hearts of all the game that I fired at. When he had given mo these instructions 
he disappeared and where he hud stood a moment ltcfore I saw now only my 
rifle. By this I knew that the spirit of tho rifle was my mam. From that time 
onward, whenever I shot at an animal I aimed at its heart, which always appeared 
to my sight many times larger than it really was. so that I had no difficulty in 
hitting it. I could also follow with my naked sight the path of my own or other 
people’s bullets through the air. I often stood behind my father or my brother 
when they shot, nnd told them the direction their bullets bad Liken, where thev 
would strike, and whether they would bring down their game or not," I was unable 
to verify the truth of these statements |»y independent testimony, us his father was 


to WriM n ! he “ UUu, " nt iu >«• u~d. but have twrt. 

* * the true «o*. of hb, ; hi- knowing* of English making .hi. very ra-y. 
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dead, and his brother, though still alive, was speechless from paralysis; but I may 
say I made inquiries as to my informant’s skill in shooting, and found that in his 
earlier years he was a noted shot. Indeed, one of his many names referred to his 
skill in this direction, " A-ZiqEn," meaning yood marktman. It was his belief that 
if tho tnam h id not withheld the human heart from him, and lie had eaten it as 
well as tlie other, he would have beeu a great warrior, and could have shot his 
enemies through the heart as easily as he shot his garner 

Touching this and other abnormal powers he formerly possessed, he said tho 
reason that he no longer possessed them was jsirtly because he had given up 
“ exercising " himself since his conversion to Christianity, but more particularly 
because his present wife, who had been the widow of another man, had beou 
careless about carrying out the purificatory ceremonies after the decease of lier 
former husband, who had been a white man. She had also married him within a 
few months of her first husband’s death. This, which is contrary to the mortuary 
regulations, and her “ bad medicine ” consequent upon her non-purification from 
the death defilement, robbed him of his mystery powers. 

This statement concerning tho loss of his tnam {lowers is thoroughly in 
keeping with the practices and beliefs of the Indians, and was told me with tho 
naive sincerity of a child. Though ** Captain Paul ’’ has outwardly long givou 
up tho practices of his forefathers, anil is one of tho chief catechists of his Church, 
his belief in tnam powers is at bottom as firm und real as ever it waa A little 
incident lie related to me regarding the source or origin of the name of one of his 
grandchildren makes this very clear. When tho child waa about a year old and 
they were thinking of giving it one of the ancestral names, he had a dream or 
vision, in which a being in human form stood before liirn and told him to give the 
name “ Skaecnak ’" to his grandchild. This being was the spirit of tho world 
which, though ancient, yet never grows old and decays, and tho name was his 
secret or mystery name, tho tiestowal of which u{s>ii the child would make her 
partake of the immortal character of the world, and in the estimation of hor 
grandparents, prevent her rroui growing old and decrepit. Needless to say, the 
name was duly bestowed upon her, in spite of the fact that she possessed already 
a baptismal name; though few, if any, outside the immediate family circle, beside* 
myself, know of it or its origin and significance. It was not till " Cuptnin Paul ’’and 
I had spent several weeks in each other's company, and I had won his confidence 
and esteem, aud he had bestowed upon me one of his ancestral mystery names, 
thereby relating me to himself, that he gave me the above, and other • esoteric " 
information, concerning the abnormal sight powers he claimed to liavo formerly 
possessed. I do not, for my own part, doubt his possession of them for a moment; 
the known phenomena of hypnotism make them quite possible, and fully justify one 
in holding such a belief. That some of the old Indians had power to exalt their 
senses and faculties by invocation of their mam is quite clear, I think, from tho 
feats they frequently attempted and accomplished. For example, Paul's father 
was a noted mountain-goat hunter. Besides his bow and arrows, with which he 
Yol. XXXV L 
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usually brought down the game, he also carried with him a long, stout climbing- 
atock. called in tiro native tongue tlKukatKn. Tliis was a plain pole, twenty-four 
feet long, which waa employed in assisting him up and down the face of the 
steep ami l>are cliffs, which are the favourite haunts of the wild goat. Upon 
its upper end a figure or symlml of one of his warn was carved. Paul said that 
when his father, who was a famous climlwr, came to the face of a precipitous cliff 
up which it was impossible to climb in the ordinary manner, ho would address or 
invoke this figure, wliich had the form of a bird, asking it for help ami power to 
asceud the cliff before him. Thereupon, Paul affirmed, a living bird of the species 
of the sytuliol on tlie climbing-stock would be seen to fly around his father’s head 
ami settle upon the top of the stock. His father, now sure of his mum's aid, would 
then set the foot of his climbing-pole threo or four feet from the base of the cliff, 
grasp it firmly in both hands one above the other, throw out his feet against tho 
cliff, and thus walk up its face by hauling himself up hand over hand on the pole. 
When he reached the top tire bird would disappear again. 

To thus climb the straight or overlianging face of a cliff anywhere from 
twelve to twenty feet in height, with the base of one's climbing-pole stamling on 
the liare, liard rock, was no easy task, as one may easily see, and there can be 
no doubt that the success of the climber was largely due to his confidence in the 
help and support of his mum, and the consequent exaltation of his faculties. 

Getting down the face of a cliff was accomplished in the following mauner: 
The climbing-stock was first let down and held in an upright position, then the 
Imuter skilfully slid down the pole without letting it sway out of the 
perpendicular. Tliis does not apjiear to he so difficult os climbing up. 

Among the upper tribes of the Stlatluinlt, evervoue, os amoug the Thomsons 
and other interior tribes, acquired or possessed a tnam or persouol totem; hut 
among tho lower tribes the personal totem had largely given way to the family or 
kin totem, and only those who desired to excel in some pursuit acquired and 
jRissessed mam. I sluill deal with the reasons of this presently, when I come to 
speak of the origin of numes ami their relation to totemism. 1 desire first to treat 
of the mum, which are indirectly acquired by transmission from one {icrson to 
another. We have never liefore lieon told how this was done. Tho gift or 
transmission, I learnt from "Captain Paul," can only lie made or effected by certain 
persons, such ns Shamans, or those who possess great mystery power. Une of Paul’s 
maternal uncles was a person of this character. When Paul was a youth this 
uncle wished to make a disciple of him ami initiate him into the “ mysteries.’’ 
To this end he conferred upon him one of his own snam. The transmission was 
made thus : The uncle took the symbol of his siutm, which in this case was a dried 
birds skin, and bade his nephew breathe upon it. He then blew upon it also 
himself, uttered some " nlwen " or mystic words and the dried skin seemed to Paul 
to Imcomc a living bird, which flew about them a moment or two and then finally 
disappeared. Paul was then instructed by his uncle to procure that day a bird’s 
skiu of the same kiud as his uncles nud wear it on his person. Tliis ho did, and 
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the following night he had a dream, in which the *nam appeared to him in the 
shape of a human being, disclosed to him its mystic name by which it might bo 
summoned, and promised him protection ami mystic power. The essential feature 
of this transmission of the *nam was tlie blowing or breathing upon it. Without 
this, according to Paul, no transmission could take place. There is mystery power 
in the hreaLh of a person. It ia the manifestation of the spirit within him, and 
partakes of its nature. A person’s breath conveys both good and evil influences. 
For example, a man seeking mystery power should never permit the breath of a 
woman to pass ujwn him or enter his lungs ; it wonld nullify all his efforts, and 
effectually prevent the acquisition of the powers he sought if he did so. The verb 
“ to revive ” among the Stlatlmuii shows how cliwely and intimately the breath 
and life or spirit of a person was connected in their eves. The term is 
’npendocEm.’’and means in English" to sigh or breathe in the spirit,and open the 
eyes.” 

This method of acquisition of the totems while it makes perfectly clear the 
possibility of transmission of personal totems, and shows us that there is nothing 
inherent in the nature of such to prevent their being passed on from one individual 
to another, does not seem to suggest tliat this was the way iu which the kin or 
group totems originated—at any rate, among these tribes—and we must consequently 
look in some other direction for the evidence on this bend. This evidence will, I 
think, be found in the name systems of these tribes. This subject is so inqiortaul 
in its hearing upon totemism, as well as being deeply significant in itself, that it 
calls for treatment under a special heading. This I have ventured to term 
Homnology. 


Nomskoumt. 

In my papeT on the " Origin and Import of Totemism I took occasion to point 
out wluit my studies had led me to believe was the true source of totom group 
names. My investigations among the Salialt during the past two years have 
confirmed me in this belief; and the evidence I have been able to gather ou this head, 
taken in conjunction with tliat presented by Messrs. Spencer and Gillen from the 
Australian field, goes far, I think, to establish the view that in the name systems 
of savage races we find the true source of totem group-names. It is certainly 
noteworthy and significant that two races so widely separated ami so dissimilar as 
the natives of Australia and those of this Continent should have so many points 
in common in their system of naming. Both have hereditary “secret’* or 
" mystciy ” names, which always refer to some event in the lives of the ancestors of 
the groups or families, or to the supposed origin of the founders of these. 

Among the Stlatlunni proper, and, according to all my informants, among all 
the interior Salialt trilies, names were derived from two sources, " tel snam ” and 
“tel stiU "; that is‘‘from guurdian spirits” and * front nick-namm.” The latter 
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were comparatively rare, the main source being the tiuim. The same person might 
possess u name, or even several, derived from both sources. One curious fact about 
the stas names is tluit they were hereditary. I call attention to this fact, because 
it shows us in an unmistakable manner that words or terms which have once l>een 
used as names are invested thereby iu the unsophisticated mind with a special 
character and significance. They partake in a mysterious way of the nature of 
those who first bore them. I cannot say to what extent stdz names were employed 
uiwrt from their original signification. They would appear to be generally given 
to those who resembled in some way the person who originally boro the name. 
One of Paul’s names, he informed me, was a stiiz name given him by his maternal 
grandmother. The name liad been first borne by a son of here, whom Paul seemed 
to recall to her. This son was a famous shot with the bow and arrow, and the 
name signified “good marksman." 

As a rule, sttlz names were descriptive of some characteristic of the person 
1 (earing it, either mental or bodily, and generally tlio latter: such os “ 'utlotcalbo ” = 
squint-eye, “ ’nkwtUnloc " = staring-eye, or the plural form, “ ’nkwelkwuhildc ’’ = 
staring-eyes. 

Another curious fact about these stdz names is that they are never given to 
women. A woman’s name is always an hereditary, family, or a self-acquired snum 
name, or botli. She is never known by a nick-name. 

All the hereditary names among these tribes are said to bo cither mam or tlaz 
names. Each family possessed its own list or stock of names. 'Those belonging to 
or which had been borne by, distinguished individuals of the family were the names' 
most commonly used. They might bo drawn from either the mother’s or the father’s 
side of the house. A large proportion of these name* are animal or plant names • 
others are taken from inanimate objects or from natural phenomena. 

Among the lower Stlatlum.i, Halkom&em and Coastal tribe*, names were 
derived from many source* These, according to Paul, might be any or all of the 
following: ’’telsuha f from the dream spirit; «tel ck5kwa,"/rom grandmother,; 

to smctla. f„,n dream Jane *; “ tel xfiw, inf from mystery - tel Qals/’/, 

^ tel “Hak'VEtl. from mystic beings; “tel stix," from nick-name*; »tel 

Siam, from the -potlatch - tel cwohinm/’/nm Shamans; and from several other 

sources. 
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the I eltj. an.! Coastal divisions, were regai-dod as among the most sra*] , K(We8>io| , 

, t, ?***"» **' **" ■“* J' olo ‘“ l >- *««W. Men who. like 1-,„.| „ ere 
° r * fflnUiteUe * in differeot «group., tad distinct 
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uu■^o^la^|‘ Stl ^ IU,, ^ , ’ lhB Ifalk6mC ' Ie,U aud Coas,al tribe ». personal 

the saine thiog,w ?T” **“ *? “* «""* «*» «»•«». or wlmt U 

ng. trie kin-crest, is everywhere common. 
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Whatever may Itavc been the cause or causes which led to the partial decay of 
the personal totem and to the development of the kin-totem among these tribes. I 
think no one who takes all the evidence into consideration can doubt that among 
the Salish, at least, the personal name and totem gave rise to the group or kiu name 
and totem. 

Throughout ull the Salish tribes' the local or village group, ns a whole, 
invariably bore a topographical name, but among the lower tribes, the subdivision 
of the village group, the constituent kin-groups or families, are distinguished from 
one auother by different crests and crest names. These crests and names arc 
totemic in origin and significance, and are almost invariably derived from the 
early ancestors of the family or group, commonly from the “ First man ’’ or 
* Founder " of the family. Among certain groups these “ First men " are always 
conceived as “ tel awtlyil," heaven horn ; others, again, are '* tel temoq,’' earth born. 
These resemble the ertwa of the Kaitish and Unmatjern, and are always regarded 
ns ° real men." Paul's kindred at Yale claim descent from these, and their 
totem symbols or crest is a human figure. Paul remarked in this connection, 
" If I were to die here (Port Douglas), and my people were to bury me in the old- 
fashioned way, they would paint or carve a figure of a man on my coffin as well as 
my other crests. Anybody seeing tliis would know tliat I belonged to Yale on 
one side of my family." 

Yet other family groups are thought to be descended from the mythic semi- 
huuian, semi-bestial beings of the S’p’tnkwEtl days. But from whatever source their 
traditions mako them spring, we always find their names ore hereditary and relate 
to incidents in the lives of the fathers or early members of the group. 

Now, as most of these incidents are clearly mythical in character, they cannot 
l»e the true source of the names, and must luivo been created to account for the 
names themselves. Whence, then, came these family hereditary totem names ? 

We linve scon that the source of a large proportion of the personal names 
was the warn or uagual; we have also seen that these personal names are hereditary, 
and descend from father to son, or from generation to generation. May wo not, then, 
reasonably conclude that the hereditary kin-name had a simitar source, and was the 
personal mam name of some distinguished ancestor of the kin-group ? Holding 
the views that the Salish did—views which appear to be common to unsophisti¬ 
cated races everywhere—that the beings which peopled tho earth in the “ days of 
the uew,” partook of the cluiracter and shai>e of both man and beast, it would be 
strange if in their endeavours to account for some of their hereditary names their 
imaginations did not suggest relationship to and descent from these beings. To 
their minds there was nothing impossible or even incongruous in such a relation, 
as their myths, which I have recorded, plainly show. And if this be true,as I hold, 

* It U not without point and interest to remark here tliat we find many of the local totem 
group* of the matrilineal Haida bearing topographical rather than totem names, though they 
{Kjeseac the latter a* well ni distinguishing group-crest*. 
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of the Salish, then it may very well be true of all other unsophisticated peoples 
which hold similar animistic beliefs. 

I have said tliat a certain sept or kin-group, to which Paul belonged on his 
father’s side, traced their descent from the " ertwa men " of the S’ptakwttl days, 
and owned a 'ntcuwalnp or crest in the form of a human figure. But besides this 
group there was another with which he was associated by affinitive ties at Yale 
which traced its descent from the mountain-goat, and whose crest or kindred 
symbol was the figure of this animal. The traditional origin of this group is given 
in a very interesting and instructive myth which I have given in full below. 

According to this myth, the founder of this totem-group was not a " First 
man.'’ He was a youthful hunter, who lived with his parents in u village with 
other families. He was accustomed to hunt the wild goat; and it seems that 
l»oth he and the rest of his tribe had been careless in their treatment of the 
carcases of their game. The chief of the goats therefore planned to draw him to 
their camp and reveal to him their mystery power* and teach him the proper way 
to treat the " animals ” which he killed. These goats were like the S'p’takwEtl 
beings: they had a human as well as a bestial side. He stayed with them and 
learnt many things; assumed the form of a goat; took two of their women for 
wives; had children by them ; and was later sent home again with his two sons, 
who became the founders of the mountain-goal kin. 

Thus the story has it; but {he facts of the erase are most probably tliat a certain 
youug man went off to undergo his puberty training and had a dream or vision of 
the mountain goat, which he regarded ns his mam. He may have dreamt the 
incidents of the story, which ore thoroughly in keeping with Indian conceptions, or 
they may have become associated with the kin-totem in some other way. 

The value of the myth to ns is in its revelation of the workings of the 
primitive mind, and of the way in which it looked upon nature. Viewed in this 
way, the myth will often offer to us valuable light ami suggestion as to the real 
origin of what it purjtorts to explain. 

1 he family hereditary name* of the group, whom truditiou derives from the 
‘ ertwa meu,” nil relate to the M mystery poweis” or the ' First man," or to a 
magic contest he had with the demi-god Qals. It is recorded that when Q.ds 
was travelling down the Fraser he stopped at Yale to try his mystery power upon 
Haul's paternal ancestor, whose name was Qaflqilmoe, which means "great in 
mystery power," liaving much the same signification as the term " Qals ’’ itself. The 
contest between the two was very severe, and Qaflqilmos was the victor. The trial 
between them seems to have consisted in taking away each other's strength and 
vigour. When Qals perceived that he was beaten, he told his adversary’ to take u 
measuring stick (sQelKmtKi.) and measure all the different parts of hi B tody. 

Qaflqilmos did this. Qals then said,'‘0 my grandfather, 1 you are very 
strong; now ma ke me strong again.'* Qaflqilmos restores him to strength and vigour 


1 Note the form of addreu. 
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again, ami as they p.irted Qals bade him thereafter call his children by the names 
of the different measurements he had taken of his body. 

One of Paul's names, viz.: “ sqelKmkEn ” = head measure, is a specimen of 
these names. Other names of this family are “ slatctld,” “ slatcetluk,” " slatcElftt.” 
These are also called “ tel l)nls" or u Qals’ names." They signify M power to 
transform." The first was borne by Paul, the second by his brother, and the third, 
which has the feminine suffix, by his sister. 

Paul had kindred at Sts Kells at Liluetol, and at several other villages. In each 
of these he had one or more names peculiar to the group or kin to which he was 
affiliated. One of his Ststxdis names was “ tel zuwen." This was a “ mystery 
name, and was supposed to carry with it power over the salmon. The term was 
“ SwiitlalsultEn." Zuwen names always went in pairs, tluit is possessed a masculine 
and u feminine form. The feminine form of this was “ Sw.ithUsulwKt." 

Another pair of these unmes was “ Skwiloqflanoq ” (masc.) ami 
' SkwilaqtelAt ” (fern.) The names of two of the “ first pairs ” of the Skaulits, 
which 1 gave in my notes on that tribe lost year, are also Zuwen uarnes, Paul said. 
Another specimen of these, which belonged to some of the Coast Salish, is 
M SkwelesiltKn ” and “ SkwelesAt." These are derived from the word “ copper." 
kartells, and evidently commemorate the acquisition of some “ copper treasure.” 

Paul’s most honourable name at his mother's village of LiluKtol was 
“ NErcpEkEnfilct," which signifies “to grow or become great.” This also was a 
Zuwen name. 

It is difficult to ascertain with any exactitude who or what these Zuwen people 
were. They were supposed to possess certain mystery or magic powers. They 
used esoteric formulas or iucantationa in their ceremonies or jwrfonnances, the 
knowledge of which was most jealously guarded, and only spoken of in whispers. 
When a Zuwen person desired to initiate his son or nephew he took him apart by 
himself, gave him a Zuweu name, generally his own, and revealed to him in 
whispers his sacred knowledge concerning the origin of his family, and imparted to 
him the word or words of power. 

The Ziiwen do not appear to have been a brotherhood or society. They are 
supposed to be the liueal descendants of those who traced their origin to the mythic 
Icings of the S’p'takwKtl times, fui they are thought to have power, by means of 
certain secret ceremonies and mystic words, to summon or compel the presence of 
the animals which are the modern representatives of their mythic ancestors. 

For instance, the eldermen of the mountain-goat people of Yale and of the 
Sturgeon people of Skaulits could go to the mountains or to the river, as the case 
may be, and by a mystic dance, by spitting and breathing on their hands and wrists 
and rubbing them in a peculiar way, and by the utterance of the “ words of power,” 
cause their '* relatives " to come and be killed for food. According to Paul, who is 
related to the Sturgeon people, the eldera of this kin-group met together at night 
and invoked the sturgeon in the mystic tongue in bucIi words as these: M U, our 
grandfather (or grandmother), ourue to your grandchildren and be killed for food.” 
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Shortly after a sturgeon would bo taken. Wien the fish was killed the carcase was 
drawn to the shore and secured for the night. Next morning at sunrise it was 
cut up and distributed, great care being taken to wash all the blood spilt in tho 
operation back into the water. The offal was also carefully gathered up and returned 
to the wnter.and, after the fish was eaten, all the bones likewise. Tho reason for this 
I gave in tho Sturgeon myth recorded in my last report; it will also be fouud in 
the myth of tho mountain goats herein recorded. The whole ceremony of cutting 
up was carried out with great decorum and reverence. The fish might lie shared 
among all the tribe, but only those who lielong to tho Sturgeon crest or kin could 
assist in the capture and cutting up of the creature and in the dispos'd of the 
blood, oflal and bones. 

When cutting up tho sturgeon the spinal cord (“ Kwatlala’*) is taken out and 
cut iuto pieces about six inches long. A piece of this is given to each man 
assisting in the operation, but no woman or youth must touch it. The men who 
receive these strips of “ Kwiltlala " take them home and suck them. Later they 
return them to Uie elderman or master of the ceremonies, who takes them, and 
some of the eggs or the head of the sturgeon, nnd makes a soup from them. Before 
returning the strips of “ Kwatlala " each man puts his private mark upon his piece, 
and when the soup is ready he gets it back again in his portion. His wife may 
now eat of the " Kwatlala ” if she has not lately given birth to a child or recently 
recovered from her catamenial flux. 

Similar ceremonies were performed by other “ crests M or kin-groups who 
claim descent from S'p’takwEtl animals. 

If we take the culture of the Interior Salish as typical of the original Salisli, then 
the Zdwi-n features are comparatively recent in their growth and appearance. 
They are unknown in the interior tribes. We first meet with them among the 
lower or mixed Stlatlumii. Below this they form an essential and characteristic 
I>art of the sociology of the Hulkomelem and Coast Salish and play an important 
r6le in the name systems of these tribes. 

I think it well to remark again that names among tire Salish tribes, as among 
other of our native stocks, seem never to have been used in the sense in which we 
employ them, with the possible exception of the staz or nickname. Aud even these 
had a Bense and significance in tho nativo mind they never have in ours. It is 
somewhat difficult, therefore, for the sophisticated student to rightly comprehend 
what “ names signified to the Indian. Apart from the staz names, they are 
never used as mere appellations to distinguish one person from another, as 
among ourselves, nor do they seem to liave been used ordinarily as terms of 
address. They ore primarily terms of relation or affiliation, with historic and 
mystic reference. They were reserved for si>ecial and ceremonial occasions. 
The ordinary terms of address among the Solid, tribes, as among other 
primitive peoples, were those expressive of age. Length of years with them 
earned with it experience and wisdom, and, therefore, honour. It was 
customary, therefore, for the speaker, when he addressed a person whom he wished 
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to honour or placate, to apply to liirn some term indicative of superior age, and so 
of superior honour,such as uncle, aunt; father, mother; grandfather, grandmother. 
Folk-tales nnd myths are full of such examples of address. Terms of address within 
the family circle are all framed on the same plan. A brother does not call his 
brother or his sister by a tnam or hereditary or even by a stiiz name, but always 
by a term expressive of their relative ages ; and when speaking of them to others 
he uses terms with similar meanings. A man’s “ proper ” names seem only to have 
been used among the Salish on ceremonial occasions, or when oue wished specially 
to gratify or honour a jerson. Said Paul to me in this connection: “ When I was 
a little boy my mother would sometimes speak to me by oue of my ancestral names 
to coax me into doing something for her, or when 1 had gratified her by some act." 
Or again: “ If my father or uncle had given somebody something, such us food, or 
skins, or blankets, the recipient would invariably, in thanking him, employ one of 
his * proper' names." 

On occasions of public ceremony, such as the potlatch or other feasts, or at the 
winter dancing, men were always formally addressed by their hereditary, mystery 
or mam names. During the SmctliU, among the Hulkouielciu tribes, the dancers 
were always called and addressed by their Smetla or mgual names, but these were 
dropped again os soou as the Sine tils was over, more particularly if the name itself 
carried in its ordinary sense any dishonouring reflection with it Some animals, 
such as the dog, were held in stnull esteem by the Salish, nnd n man, whose sulin 
was a dog. was not proud of the circumstance after the Smetlaa season was over. 
During the dancing he would be spoken of nnd addressed by his “dog" name, but 
after it was over it would be deeply offensive, liesides being contrary to etiquette, 
to address him by this term. When I sought an explanation of this from Paul he 
replied that a dog was the nbsolute property of its owner, who might ill-treat it or 
kill it, or do whatever he liked with it, as with a slave. It hnd no rights of its own ; 
it lived by sufferance, consequently it was despised and held in small esteem. A 
person, therefore, liaving u M dog " sulia or name was not particularly proud of it 
outside of the SiuetliU (where it had no offensive signification, being then a 
“ mystery " object), and was not desirous of having it applied to him, as it carried with 
it a suggestion of “ dog" descent,—an origin as ignoble and contemptible in Indian 
eyes as in those of more sophisticated races. 

On the other luind, some of the Smetlas names were of honourable imj*ort, and 
conferred distinction upon thoir owners. A person possessing such a name would 
feel gratified at liaving it applied to him at any time. 

In the Smetlus of the StsBelis the eldermau of the mountain-goat kin always 
danced the “ Goat" dance, which was characterised by his wearing a goat-skin with 
the hair upon it. This he would from time to time turn about, at one time with the 
hair inside, at another the opposite. This action portrayed the dual nature and the 
transformation of his goat ancestors. The dancer and tlm dance both bore the name 
TlipKlkelEm, which signifies “ turning the hair inside," that is, “ becoming a man." 

According to Paul, among the Ilalkomclem no man of position or rank or 
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family bad n “ stfu " name. Such names wore boruo by persons of inferior station 
ouly and by slaves. Men of rank always bore hereditary “ ztlwen ” or mystery 
names indicative of their honourable descent. Among these trii>es every family 
or kin-group of distinction had iLs pedigree and names of descent and kin-crests. 
All names were known publicly, but their significance and the family traditions 
relating to them, more particularly those belonging to the " zuwen " class, were 
secret and private to the individual or to the kin-groups. Paul said that any other 
Indian of ** family" oould tell to wluit class a mau belonged as soon as he heard 
his name, and wiietlier the term were n M zuwen," or “ met las ” or other name. 

One peculiarity aliout annul names was that the term was invariably more or 
less modified in form. Among the lower Sllatlumii, for instance, the name of a 
man whose snam was the grizzly bear would l« “ ’NklatEl-mackKt," and tlmt of u 
woman “ Klatlil-iuenak.” The common term for grizzly-bear was “ StliitlalKm." 
Tcit has remarked in this eotinection that the totem uumes of the Thompson are 
modified forms of tho common names of the objects from which they are derived. 
The practice would therefore seem to be a customary one. 

(JltKSTK. 

Intimately couuected with names were the iieraonul und family “crests." 
Indeed, iu a certain sense the Salish kin-names may be said to be the result of the 
crest, the kin or family being known and distinguished by its crest; so tluit if 
further evidence be wanting to sustain my claim, tluit the kin-name was originally 
the personal mystery or snam namo of one of the ancestors of the kin, it may lie 
found in the study of these crests. 

There were two kinds of these, called iu the Stlatlumii dialect the “ ’uteuwalap 
skwEekwilauq," or dream picture belonging to the individual, and the “ 'uteuwalap 
tlel ( = tel) kolelca " or picture of descent belonging to the family, and the lutter is 
undoubtedly the former become hereditary. And just us there are no hereditary 
kin-group names among the Interior tribes so are there no kin-group crests. 

According to Paul every individual hud a snam mark or picture, in other 
words a personal “ crest," the symbol of his naguul. This he customarily placed 
upon his jwreoual belongings to mark or distinguish them from those of his 
fellows. But when we descend the river and meet the Delta and Coastal tribes, 
we find the personal “ crest,” like tho personal totem, giving placo to the kin-group 
“ crest,” which among these tribes is possessed by every family of standing, and is 
its peculiar distinguishing visual mark. 

Whenever a dwelling was erected, the common practice in earlier days was 
for the eldermen of the kiu-groups to cane, or have carved for then, on the main 
posts of their “ apartments" their hereditary ’ntcuwalap kolulca or “ create of 
origin.” Said Paul to me in this connection: “ If you had come to my fathers 
hoiuie fifty years ago, you would have seen a ‘ picture * carved on each of tho 
main iwsts of the interior, and liad you asked him what those 1 pictures * meant, 
ho would have answered you with pride: *nK ntcuwalap tlel tc’ kiJlEka,' mg crests 
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vf descents.” Sometimes these figures were carved on the exterior of the building 
or erected on poles or placed on the gable ends. They were also invariably 
painted or carved on the family graveboxes. 

Pride of M family ” is the distinguishing trait in the character of the Delta and 
Coastal Salish. However this may have been developed, whether by siontaneous 
growth or os the result of the conquest and subjugation of an inferior alien race, 
there can be no doubt that it has been one of the chief factors among these tribes 
in the creation of family traditions, and in the evolution of kin crests and names 
from the earlier personal crests aud names. 

The same desire and craving for social distinction led to the rise and 
development of the “ potlatch " and to the so-called secret societies of the trilies of 
this region. 

Time, or Divisions ok the Day. 

The Stlutliuuii language is rich in terms or phrases expressive of the “ time ” 
or divisions of the day. I have not met with similar divisions in the other dialects 
I have examined, though it is jKWsible they may exist. The following list is by no 
means exhaustive:— 

plan IcKilc p’cil. anrora, or daybreak, ad lilt, “just it comes day." 

plan aitl p'cil, da ten, ad lift, “just now morning.” 

plan tcEtl pulmitq. daylight, ad lift. “ just see things.” 

plan aitl Bsket, broad daylight,ad lift, “just now day.” 

otska smikuma, sunrise, ad lift, "outside sun.” 

plan kuqfrjKtku, early morn. 

kaqalka (voice dwells on second syllable) ntidtaiy between sunrise and noon. 
kKn ripn, niton, midday. 

kKu miimulkwn, ltoo hours (approx.) afternoon. 

kKn mulEkwa, middle of afternoon. 

nipKlwin, about four hours after noon. 

iliac kKiuuulKkwii three-fourths of the day gone. 

kelKkam snukumn, sun sitting doom. 

kEUfma sm'ikuina. sunset, ad lift, “gone the snn." 

nip, evening. 

skantlKntcut, creeping up the mountain, This refers to the line <>f 
shadow on the eastern mountains, 
ketcll'pkwa, reached thr top, i.e., the line of sluidow. 
kEkwEea, twilight. 
ckictlipu, getting dark. 
katlipa, night, darkness, 
klipEtlpfcm. fdteh dark. 

Sundry Dklikes and Sukerstitions. 

To sneeze three times in succession was believed by the Stlatlumit to bring 
good luck to the person sneezing. To sneeze through the right nostril, nziialukc. 
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was also a sign of good fortune, but through the left nostril, 'ntoSlcwalukc, a sign of 
bad fortune. 

The small red lizard was much dreaded by the Stlatlumil, who regarded it in 
muck the same light as the Haida did the mouse. They believed that it entered a 
man through his nostrils and ate up his heart and liver, and thus killed him. 

The following story illustrates their superstition on this head. Two men 
were out hunting a long distance from home. One of them went ofT to fish alone, 
and came to a certain spot where he perceived many of the stones on the beach 
stained with a peculiar yellow matter. He thought to himself: *• This is a * bad ’ 
place to be iu; there must lie lots of lizards about here; I had better get away at 
once.” So he hurried ofT and went back to his comrade, and told him he hod by 
ill luck chanced upon a lizar.l colony, and that it would be wise for them to leave 
that neighbourhood as quickly os possible. His companion agreed, and they set 
off without delay, travelling for the rest of that day and all through the following 
night, without stopping to rest Wien they got home, the man who had visited 
the lizard “ village" told his wife what had happened, bidding her and the 
children watch at the door while he slept. She rolled him up in a blanket and he 
slept all that day, while she and the children watched. In the evening he rose 
and took their place, and sat watching by the door all night. No lizard appeared 
that night. Next morning he went to bed again, and the family kept watch as 
l*rfore. burly that morning the wife had occasion to go down to the river for 
water, and as she stooped to dip it up, she perceived two lizards hiding under the 
bottom of the canoe. She straightway killed them and hurried back to tell her 
husband that the lizards had followed and found where he was staying. He bade 
her watch carefully all day that none came near while he slept. The next night 
ho watched again. The night was the most dangerous time, os the lizards then 
wandered about. About sunset therefore he made a large quantity of brine, and 
took a large basket and set l*oth by the door and sat down to wait events. As 
soon as daylight had gone, the lizards began to come forth in twos and threes. 
They sought to enter tho house, but when they came near the doorway, he 
poured brine over them, which instantly killed them. When dead he placed them 
in the l«wket, and by morning he had filled it with dead lizards. They continued 
to watch and kill the lizards in this way till all had been exterminated, and the 
man was safe from them again. 

This is said to have Impaired within the last few years. It is clear that tho 
incidents are modern, because of the use of the - brine” to kill the lizards. Tho 
Indians had no salt and therefore uo “ brine ” before tlie advent of the whites. 


Linguistic. 


As Tar as 1 am aware, no attempt has been made to set forth the grammatical 
B ructure and peculiarities of the Stlatlumn speech, which, while approximating in 
1 * vocables to the N tlakapamuq on the one side, and to the Halkomclem on the 
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other, is quite distinct in structure from either of these dialects. Some of the 
peculiarities are very interesting. The more noticeable of these are tho verbal 
termination “ TO,” which is not found in any of the other dialects 1 have examined ; 
a plural artiolo or demonstrative “ e " which precedes substantives u-ed in a plural 
or collective sense, ami in certain constructions, is suffixed to verbs as a pronoun 
of tho third person plural; and a finul “ a ” which is invariably added to nouns 
and pronouns in composition. 

Thus:— 

tiik-Eu, to take up; 
nuk-Eu, to charge ; 
juiq-Kn, to pack ; 
catio-En, to trash ; 
utsuq-TO, to su ; 
suk-En, to split ; 
zdwitt-En, to understand; 
o skKkuia, bearers; 
c sllotla, deer ; 

6 sluika, dogs ; 

metcak-e, they get up ; 

k'lKiVk-e, they go away ; 

klaz, canoe, in composition, klu/ji; 

ko, water, in composition, koa ; 

hoinit, paddle, in comj>osition, homita ; 

tccEkuiKn. spear, in composition, tccKkutEnu ; 

katl, our, in composition, kittla; 

klilKp, your, in composition, kdlEpm 

Other examples may bo seen in the uativc text. Other peculiarities not 
observable in the dialects previously examined are certain incorporative or enclitic 
particles which liave tho function of an objective pronoun of the third person; the 
use of the verbal affix us or ec (otherwise as or no) ns a prefix to wonla to give 
them verb force, and a modification of the some affix under the form “ cec " or 
"ses" to signify action upon something. 

Thus .— 

reEp, to grow; 
reEps, he groups ; 

rcEps/off, to make him grow up; 
nauk 4 , to steal; 

nauk -rndn-ta'll, steal him away ; 
nauk-ui/n-Km-to, he was stolen ; 
nac, to go ; 

nuc-wien-uc, he went to him ; 
tceoq*, to come ; 
tceoq-wrti-ac, he came to him ; 
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nEkitc, to put in the month ; 
nEkitc-nifn-ac, to put it in his mouth ; 
skwal, to my, tell; 
skvibiA, the tells him ; 
uricitc, to close the mouth ; 

EZ-mititc, he closes his mouth ; 
niEtcoc, to mark or paint the face ; 

Er-mEtcoo, he pa ints his face; 
nauk*, to steal; 

Er-nauk-to, he has been stolen; 

Kr-mirtcttk, he sits down ; 
tceoq, to come; 
teeoq-os, he comes; 

tceoqrle, he comes trith it or it brings it ; 
kanem, to hear ; 
kanenirF/ - , he hears him ; 
iltsuq, to tee ; 

atsuq-cEe, he looks after him or it; 
tlcEk, to rome ; 

tleKk-cEe, he bring* or comes with it. 

As in the oilier dialects examined, we find a distinct and serrate particle in 
StlatlumH to express hilarity; no two thus far have been alike. 

My grammatical data have all lieeu drawn from the middle Stlulluuili, from 
the Lilli Etui or LfluEt proper. I consider this the purest fonn of the StlatlumH 
sjieeeli. Tlie dialectical differences in the upper and the lower tribe, however, are 
not great, and belong rather to the vocabulary than to the structure of the language. 

The chief interchanges of letters are c=sh for s. Tliis wns particularly 
noticeable in the speech of Paul. L and n also commonly interchange. In the 
mouth of one person the "l" sound will predominate, in that of another the “ n ” 
sound. Tltc long vowels e, I, and ai nre sometimes very difficult to discriminate. 
The investigator will find himself sometimes using one, aucl sometimes another, in 
writing the same word. In the texts as here presented, I liave made an attempt at 
uniformity in the use of these vowels. The short vowels are also very 


indeterminate in character. 

1’IIOKOLOOY. 



Voice Is. 


a as in English hat. 

i as in 

Englisli pin. 

a m „ father. 

1 .. 

„ pique. 

ft „ „ all. 

o « 

„ pond. 

ft » „ gnat. 

O H 

•. tone. 

e ~ „ pen. 

u „ 

•• but. 

6 » k, they. 

u ft. 

» boot. 
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B, oliscure vowel as in English flower \ " written above the line, a vowel sound 
which mostly follows the palatised 1c and is only partially articulated. 

Diphthong*. 

ai, oa in nil ft ; au, as in cow ; oi, as in boif. 


Consonants. 

b as in English. 

h „ n 

It n >* 

k - a strongly palatised or * clicked ” k. 
k intermediate between our k nnd g. 
tl an explosive palatised l. 

L the same but shorter, approximating to the sound of the final -lie in the 
word cuttle. 

1 as in English mostly, but interchanging with n in the speech <>f somo 
Indians. 

m as in English. 

n as in English, sometimes more strongly nasalised than with us. 
p as in English. 

p* no English equivalent, semi-mute semi-sonant. 

r the sound this letter stands for is not our r. but something midway between 
it and /. 

t os in English mostly, sometimes intermediate between our d and t. 
f u palatised or “ klicked " t, scarcely distinguishable from the “ klickcd " k, 
but nevertheless a distinct sound, 
w as in English 

y I* «» 

q as in eft in loch in br»<ad Scotclc 
q approximately as wh is uttered in North Britain. 

H as the German in ich. 

c as in English »/>. 

tc, as eh in the word church. 

ts, as in English. 

dj, as j in English juice. 

kw. ns qu in the word quantity. 

The comma sign, written above the line, means a pause or hiatus usually 
caused by the elision of a vowel. When placed before the letter n thus, 'n, it 
marks the alwence of the initial e sound This w is a characteristic initial sound 
of many “ proper ” names in StlntluiuH. The same feature is found in a still more 
marked degree in the neighbouring N'tlakupamuq. 
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Accent. 

Accent in the ^tlatlunut follows much the same laws ns in the other Salish 
lUulects examined. Tliero are two accents, a primary and a secondary one. The 
former marks the principal radix, and the secondary the quantity of a word. 
Accent also plays an important rd/r in oratory and rhetoric. 


If umber. 

Number is distinguished in StlatlumH, ns in the other Salish dialects, in a 
variety of ways, the commonest of which is peculiar to itself. This is by prefixing 
the demonstrative particle e to the object word and adding to the latter a final <>, 
thus : te skeluu', a haver ; G skeluu'a, bearers. This a is also added to words in the 
singular in composition. It therefore is not clinracteristic of plurality or sevemltv, 
though it is invariably found in company with the nmuber-making particle. 

Reduplication plays its ordinary role* ir> the ideas of severalty or distribution in 
StlatlumH. 

The vocabularies and texts will afford abundout examples of these. 

Gender. 

The formal grammatical gender which I have pointed out in other dialects 
appenrs to be wanting in the StlatlumH. The demonstrative particles have the 
Mime form with masculine os with feminine terms, with one exception. I liavo 
drawn attention to this under “Terms of Consanguinity," pngo 206. When 
therefore it is necessary to distinguish gender, it is effected by placing the terms 

for " man ’ or “ woman ’’ before the class word. That for man is somewhat 
modified. Thus: 

my child (masculine), It* skai'wa n’skuza. 
my child (feminine), te yakntca u'skozn. 

The term " old " used substantively is sometimes differentiated to mark gender. 
Tims: kntunen, old-man; kutUnfmEn, old-woman. 


Subdantira Instrumentalia. 

Besides the common characteristic suffix -tEn or -tri, we have another 
instrumental suffix in StlatlumH, viz., min. I observed a few cases of this suffix 
m Sfciatl. but it was not so characteristic of that dialect as of this, where it holds 
a place equally with the commoner -tKn. Sometimes it is interchangeable with if 
but not always so; there is therefore an interesting difference in the usage of the 

e " re * *" *“*• ...a, U found i„ 
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-tJSn. 

anchor, niitcumu-tEn. 
bed, ftqotc-tEn. 
comb, wenukMEn. 
language, ’ukwfdut-iKn. 
moon, k - ’litniiin-tEn. 
trap, kakil-ten. 


-min. 

adz, kla-uiin. 
bowl, 'nklaiika-min. 
file, zuka-min. 
paint, QekwE-min. 
spoon, ctlake-miu. 
i cash-tub, oadQ(E-)uiiii. 


a borer, q&tuk-min or qiituk-tEn. 


Substantive Ojfiealia et Attributira. 

These in Stlatlumn are formed by adding the suffix -otl or uEtl to the 
substantive or verb, which may or may not be duplicated, thus: a liar, kEkEzoEtl, 
from kitkiua, a lie. Here the vowels of the term have undergone modification, but 
this does not always happen. 

a thief or robber, nuk"niik"oEtl; from nuk “, to rob. 
a stutterer, Es'nuEnEtcoKtl; from BfniiKnEtc, to stutter, 
a tattler, kwfilut-oKtl; from kwalut, to speak, tell, 
a hunter, pukpC-EkEm-oKtl; from pcEkEm, to hunt, 
a dancer, mdtaom-oEtl; from motsom, to dance, 
a singer, kU'm-oHtl or etetluni-oEtl; from klelem or etlum, to sing. 


Synthetic or Incotporativc Nouns. 

These are mainly employed in the Stilish dialects when speaking of the hotly 
or its parts. A few other data nouns such as those for house and trees bavo also 
incorporative forma, but they are truly cluirncteristic of corporeal terms only. 
Thus: 

tzuwEq&u-ain, to t cash one's feet. 
tzaw.ik’-ftin, to \cash one's hands. 
tzaukw-ani, to trash one's head. 
tziiwoc-Em, to wash one’s fate. 
tzawawtUc-Eu. to wash one’s farad. 
tzauwack'WElt-flin, to wash one's throat. 

Eii-tzatik-Ein. to wtish one’s back. 

Eii-tzawiin-am, to wash one's ear. 

Kn-tzotzaulukc-Etn, to wash one's nose : here the term is reduplicated 
because of the two noetril*. 

En-tzauwfilos-un, to trash one's eye. 

Eii-tzutzauwiilus-Em, to wash one’s eyes; reduplicated to mark number. 
Kn-tzauwalcmut-Em, to wash ones ntek (at the bark). 


Vol. XXXV. 


M 
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Pronouns. 

1. Personal Pronouns. 

Of these there aro three classes in Stlatlmnn, vir„, the Copulative or Enclitic, 
the Independent* and the Incorjwrative. 

Copulative Pronouns. 

Employed with Indicative mood. Employed with conditional mood. 

Singular. 

7, kxn or kan and tlkan. 7, -on, -En; Ens, Kndj. 

Thou, kauq and tlkauq. Thou, -auq, -q, cu. 

Plural. 

We, katl, k&tlu and tlkatl. tlkatla, We, -Em -m, -at. 

Em. 

1 'ou, kulap, kiilapa and tlkiUap, You, itlEp, -lEp, -Ep. 

llknlapa. 

The forms employed with the third person are not pronouns, so I do not give 
them here. They nre merely verbal terminations of auxiliary verbs, and the 
difference between the singular and plural is just the addition to the latter of the 
plural demonstrative to mark number. 

These copulative forms are generally suffixed to the verbs. Sometimes, 
however, they are prefixed. When prefixed they give a somewhat different sense 
to the verb. 


hulepeiul/nt Pronouns. 

7, me, sEndj or suite. tee, Qic-ncinKl or s’nerabtl. 

thou, s’nuwa or s'nua. you, yie-niilap. 

he, the, it, s'nltL they, qic-nltl. 

Other forms which are demonstrative in character, employed with the verb in 
the third person, are:— 

Singular. Plural. 

t5, tao, tutCwu vtlO, Entuewi exO. 


2. Possrssi t* Pronouns. 

Of these there are two forms, the general and the selective. Both are more 
or less enclitic, thus:— 

Singular. 

n*-, my, as n'-skaka, my dog. 

-eii, thy, os ekaka-cu, thy dog. 

-c or ca, his, her, as skaka-c, his, her dog. 
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Plural. 

-tlkatl or katl, our, as skakn-tlkatl, or skaka-katl, our dog. 

-lap, your , as skaka-lap, your dog. 

-e, or -eha. their, as akilka-v, their dog. 

Selectivo Form. 

te skaka-tlkiitla, our dog. 
te skAka-Iapa, your dog. 
te sknka-eha, their dog. 

3. Locative Possessive Pronouns. 

This class of pronoun lias in addition to the possessivo element a locative 
signification, indicating the position of the object possessed, thus:— 

Object present near speaker. 

Singular. 

my, tEn, ns tKn skakn. my dog. 

thy, to*-cuwa, as tc’ akaka-euwa, thy dog. 

his, her, tc'-ca, as tc’ skitkaca, his, her dog. 

PluraL 

Our, tc’ - - - tlkiitla, as tc 'skaka-tlkiitla, our dog. 

Your, tc’-liipa, as tc’ akuka-lapa, Jt our 

their, tc’-eha, as tc' skaka-eha, their dog. 

Object ubsaxt or distant from speaker. 

Singular. 

my, o5n, as nen nkaka pdkuk", my dog is white, 
thy, ne, as no akuka-euwa pukuk", thy dog is white, 
his, her, ne, as ne skakaca pukuk", his, her dog is white. 

Plural. 

Our, no-tlkiitla, as ne-sknka-tlkAtla pukuk", our dog is white. 

your, no-lapa. as ne-skaka-liipa pukuk", your dog is white. 

their, no-elm, as ne-skuka-elw pukuk", their dog is white. 

These locative particles are tlio demonstratives " tcR ’’ or ** tcii " = here and 
- ne ” = there. This latter is the common sign for the past in verl« in the 
Halkomolem and Sk*qotnic. 

Ouce, in the text of the inountain-goat myth, the form M kwEn"=/ny, appears. 
This form is common in the Halkfimelem and is employed when the object is 
present but invisible to the speaker. 


ten skakn, my dog. 
te skaka-euwa, thy dog. 
te skaka-ca, his, her dog. 
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■L Substantive Possessive Pronouns. 

These likewise have a general and a selective form, thus :— 

General form. 

ours, tciiwatlkatl. 
yours, tcuwalnp. 
theirs, tcu-e. 

Selective form, 
wane, tEn teuwa, Ours, to tcuwutlkatlo. 

thine, te Lcuwacfl, yours, te teuwahipa. 

Aw, hers, te tcuwnca, theirs, te tcu-eha. 

These forms are also used with the object when they l»eeom: the equivalent 
of our emphatic forms, my own, thy own, etc., thus:— 

netl n’tcuwa tcftuQ, it is my oton house. 
nctl tcuwatlkatl tcftuQ, it is our own house. 

5. Incorpomtire, Pronouns. 

It will be seen llmt these present considerable differences from the corre¬ 
sponding forms in the dialects previously examined. 
n6k °un-/c<-tlkan kill, / will help thee. 

„ I mil help you. 

„ thou wilt help me. 

„ thou wilt help vs. 

„ we will help thee. 

„ ire will help you. 

„ he will help me. 

„ he will help us. 

„ hr will help thee. 

„ he will help you. 

„ he trill help hint. 

„ (etlu) they trill help me. 

„ „ they will help thee. 

„ .. they will help you. 

* tKi>, they will help him. 

These incorporative forms appear to 1* regularly and uniformly employed M 
we find them with other verbs, thus :— 

uUuqEu-fc«-tlkun, I see. thee. 

„ -fe’-kauq, thou serst uie. 

-tce-m, wc see thee. 


-fomo-tlkan 

-tr'-kauq 

-toinotl-knuq 

-tce-m 

-tiivt-iOsdlap 

-te- aic 

-to-mdtl- ac 

-fra-hac 

-ttim-dldp-nc 

-ac 

-fc-iilltoc 
-VoB-hac-wet 
-tdm-uhtp- ac 


mine, n’tcuwa, 
thine, tcuwncu, 
his, hers, tcuwac. 


•9 
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utsnqRn-/<5mJ7/-kanq, thou seed us. 

„ -te-ac, he seen me. 

„ -lomotl-ne, he secs us. 

„ -tre- ac, he sees thee. 

„ -t/imahip-ae, he sees you. 

Reflexive Pronouns. 

-tent 

ka cfkcn-totH-k&na, I struck myself ( accidentally). 
ka „ -tcut-katla, ice struck ourselves (accidentally). 
This form is identical with that in the N'tlukiipnmnQ. 

Indefinite Pronouns. 
tnkKm-cwiit, anybody. 
cwitluc ka, somebody. 

Interrogative Pronouns. 
ewiit or cuwiit ? icho ? 
cwanotl ? whose 7 
shim ? what ? 
khn ka T which 1 


Examples. 

Cwiit ko uiaitcintuli to a teftuya ? who made (his house 1 

Cwiit kauq 7 who are you 7 

Cwiit tl 7 who is this 7 

Cwiit tKo 7 who is that 7 

Cwiit ctlu 7 who are they 1 

Cwanotl tcEa ama.it ? who did this, ad litt. whose is this work 7 
Cwanotl tEo tcituQ ? whose house is that l 
Cwanotl tEo ? whose is that ? 

Cwanotl tcEa 7 whose is this ? 

Stiim tuO 7 what is that ? 

Stain kwa sqiitl-cu 7 what do you want ? 

Stiim tua sqatl-cu 7 what VO you want 7 
Nctl kiin ka 7 which one 7 

Demonstratives. 

Singular. Plural, 

to, tl, ta, tcK, tcEa, etza, the, this. e, elm, these. 

tEo, tuo or too, tfltewa, that. ctlo or ctlfi, Entuowa, those. 
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PREPOSITIONAL PlIBASES. 

En to koa, »h the water. 

*“ * lllk ; tt luk " tzitca \ en the beach mtteT - 

Eu to cecdqtca J L = beach proper. 

Bella to tcltuya, near the house. 

En te tcftuQA, in the house. 

Eeotluq En to tcftuga, within , or insultlof the house. 
Kntc-tlok’ta. up in the sly. (stlckEt = sky.') 

En to kutl.h.t, on the stone. 

En to tEnieQa, on the ground. 

En to qgtc’ma, in the box. 


Numerals. 


The Salish dialects abound in class numerals and the Stlatlumu marks no 
exception to this rule. Some of these are given below. The simple absolute forma 
are as follows:— 


1 pala. 

2 Anflwiic, or rin’wiic. 

3 katlac. 

4 qootcin. 

5 tcclkst, tcilkst. 

6 tlakEmikst. 

7 tciltlako. 

8 pilop’st, palopist. 

9 k umpaluiin. 


10 k’’mup. 

11 k’’ump we pala. 

12 k*'ump we tinuwac. 

20 un'wac sk-’umpc. 

21 dn’wac sk umpc we pala. 
30 katlac sk 'umpc. 

40 qootcin sk-’umpc. 

50 tcelkst sk''umj)c. 

100 HdtcEpKqckonk’st. 


It will la* seen tlmt the .Stlatlumu forms approximate closely to the 
N’tlakipamuQ with the exception of two and ten. The number ten is the most 
constant of all the numerals and is found with but slight mollifications in a large 
majority of the Salish dialects. This strange form in the Stlatlumu is therefore 
tlif more noticeable. The formation of the decades in this dialect is, however, 
the same as in the N’tlakdi>amuy. 


1 wins, jupEla, pap'la. 

2 Dies, Eudn’wac. 

3 .. EnkEkathic. 

4 ,. EriQ.iHoihVtcin. 

5 » Entcfltdlkist. 


Class Numerals. 

Persons. 

6 mes, 'ntlfttljikKmkEst. 

7 i. ’ntcutlictlsiko. 

8 „ ’npalpilopicL 

9 „ 'nk-'umk’umpalmin. 
10 „ ’nk'umak-'uinEp. 
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Animals. 

These terms are confined almost exclusively to the smaller kinds of animals: 

1 pfyalii. 4 qootcin. 

2 aan’wac. 5 tcftcilkct. 

3 k.itlitlic. 10 k-’ok’umEp. 


The interesting feature of these forms is the different manner in which the 
duplication is effected for the different significations. 



Logs and long round 
objects. 

Canoes, boats, ships, 
steamers, trains, etc. 

& reams, creels, small 
bikes, etc. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

10 

palalok®. 

nuwacalOk". 

katliilfik®. 

qootciniilok* 0 . 

k - ’umpalOk". 

palolwetl. 

nuwasolwetl. 

katlolwetl. 

qootcinolwetL 

k-’umpolwetl. 

EnaliiptkwE. 

EnwaditkwE. 

’nkatlatkwK. 

’nqfttcinatkwE. 

’nk’umpiltwkE. 



Potatoes, apples, dollars, 
and other round objects. 

Houses, tents, etc. 

Spears, arrows, stones, 
etc. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

10 

pal&ca.^ 

nuwocuca. 

katluca.^ 

qootciniica. 

k-’umpuca. 

pdliilEtc. 

nuwacalEtc. 

kutlalstc. 

qootcinalEtc. 

k’umpalKtc. 

palalitc. 

nuwacalitc. 

katlalitc. 

qoOtcinalitc. 

k'*umpalitc. 


The difference in sound lietween the last two classes is so slight Unit a 
European ear has difficulty in detecdug any ; lmt there is a distinct difference to 
the Indiana In counting with class numerals it was customary always to name 
the class object with the first number and again with the tentlu 


first, k£ln or kilo. 
second, an'wit 
third, KtiukEkatlnctca. 
fourth, Etinqdqdtcintca. 
fifth, Etintciltcilkiatca. 


OkDDJALS. 

sijcth, EtintlakEtlkum-kictca. 
seventh, Ktintciitltlakatca. 
eighth, KtinpalpKlopistca. 
ninth, Etink-'umk 'umpalmintca. 
tenth, Etink 'umk ’umEptca. 
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Distributives. 


one each, pllpala. 

six each, e tlukEiniksL 

two „ e dn'wac. 

secen „ e tcutlaka. 

three „ e kutlEtluc. 

eight „ e palopst 

four „ e qootcin. 

nine „ e k'umpaliuin. 

fire „ e teflkist. 

ten „ e k^’uinp. 


Verbs. 


The inflection of the verb in the Stlatlumu is effected, as in the other Saluh 
dialects examined, by means of affixes and auxiliary verbs. The regular past is 
formed by adding to or id to the present stem. A modification of this particle is 
effected to express very remote action by a lengthening or duplication of the vowel, 
thusto o or tu-o. The longer the vowel is drawn out the remoter the action or 
event This particle is the equivalent of the HI of the HalkOtnclEtn and the oil of 
the .Sfciatl dialects. There uppear to be no forms corresponding to the e and ni of 
the HnlkonielEin, or to the te of the Sfciatl and Skqomic. The simple future is 
formed by the addition of the particle HU. It will lie seen that this is different from 
any of the forms employed to express futurity in the other dialects examined, each one 
jxwsessing a form peculiar to iteelf. There is a conditional future which is formed 
by prefixing the particles tai and hoi. Thus, " tai hoi-kan-kdlinin," I shall sure to 
bf hungry, said by person who contemplates going a long time without foot!. 
Again tai hoi kan-abmm, I shall be sick, said by person who thinks he cannot 
escape a prevalent sickness. 

This i»article hoi is apparently the same as that winch marks the regular 
future in N'tlukapamuQ. 


[Substantive Verbs. 

Present Tense, 
sick, fflsurn. 

katl-ulsum, tee are sick. 
kclEp-dlsum, you are sick. 
wu-wct-Slsum, they art sick. 

Tliis tense may be otherwise rendered. Thus we may say :— 
fflaum-tlkan, I am sick. 
alaum-tlkatl, ice are sick. 

The •lifference in meaning between the two forms in substantive verba is that 
the fonuer is employed to express a statement of fact, the latter is used in answer 
to direct questions and may thus be called the responsive form. It means also 
more than the former, and is best rendered thus: ■ I am and have l«en sick for 
some time past when the sickness has been of long duration tliis is expressed by 
dwelling upon the initial vowel or syllabic, thus: «... lsum tlkan, Tam sick a long 


kKn-.Ilsnn), I am sick. 
kuq-uhum, thou art sick. 
wu-fflsum, he, she is sick. 
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tong time. This of course is a very primitive method and is commonly employed 
in all uncultivated languages. It is also the method employed by children in 
their speech. The superlative degree in comparison is likewise thus commonly 
expressed:— 


Past Tense. 

kEn-td-alsum, / teas suk. katl-to-alsnm, tot are sick. 

kuq-to-iUsum, than art sick. kelEp-tiktlsum, you are sick. 

wfi-td-fflsum, Ac, she is sick. wA-wct-td-alsum, they are sick. 

Tliis form is the equivalent of the HalkomclEui " kakni-etl-tcil,” / teas siri. 

There are several ways of expressing the past in Stlatlumit. Tims I may say 
alsum-tlkan-tuo, signifying by this prolongation of the temporal element to that 
I lurve been sick, but am at the moment of speaking nearly well again. Or I may 
say, wA-tlkan-ulsum, I hare been sick but am note axil. 

It is interesting to note that this past particle “td” has an independent 
function, and is primarily a locative adverb, meaniug “ there." The corresponding 
ne or le form of the Halkomelxm has the same double function and meaning, 
though in the interior it is employed bv some of the tribes to express future states 
and actions. We get here a fine insight into the workings of the primitive mind 
ami may perceive how the “ temporal ” elements of verbal conjugation are sometimes 
evolved. With the .Salish speaker time holds a very subordinate place in his 
verbal syntheses. It is place rather that his mind dwells upon. Actions and states 
are always conceived by him as taking place somewhere rather than at sometime. 
If it be necessary to mark the time tliis is done by using an independent temporal 
expression as “ yesterday," " to-morrow,” " next moon," “ Inst moon,” and so on. 

But when this is not necessary the " past ” and the " future" are both 
expressed by a terra of local signification, that is by an adverb of place. It 
is not difficult to understand this. Both " post ” and " future" actions aru 
equally away from the speaker, are both over “ there.” There is a “ there ” 
of the past and a " there" of the future, and thus we can understand how some 
of the Salish tribes have come to employ the locative ne to express ” future ” 
actions and states,and others the same particle to express “ past" actions and states. 


Future Tense . 

kEn-ulsum kitl, I shall be sick. katl-Jlsuin kill, ire shall be sick. 

kuq-alsum kitl, thou trill be sick. kalEp-nlsum kill, you trill be sick. 

ulsurn kitl, she, he will be sick. (Usum-wct-kitl, they trill be sick. 

The form— 

itlsum-tlkan kitl, I shall be sick, 
libum-tlkatl kill, tee shall be sick , 

is also employed, but conveys a sense different from the other. 
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Periphrastic Form. 

Entc’pKtenocim kwemlj hoz alsum, I think lam going to he sick. 

Negative Forms. 

Qoaz kwendj wii alsum, not I am sick. 

Qoiiz kwacu album, not thou sick. 

Qoaz kwa-tlkatl filsnm, not we sick. 

Qoaz kwendj wa qatlKmln kwendj wa alsum, not I am desire I am sick, or I 
don't irant to he sick. 


Conditional Forms. 

Etl-tcakwan-En tcKa te alsum-tlkan kitl. If I eat this I shall become sick. 
Ktl-Ils’mEn kitl, ichen I am sick. 

sksinaa kwendj wa alsum, I may be, or perhaps I shall be, sick. 

Miscellaneous Forms. 

Qoaz kwendj wa aloe kwendj alsum, I am not often sick, verbatim, not I am 
often I sick. 

pap£t-kan klo wa alsum, lam often sick. 
wa-kauq-ha-alsuin ? are you side. 

wa-tlkan, I am. Qoaz, kwendj wii alsum, no, I am not sick. 
wa-ha alsum ? Is he sickl wa, yes, or he is. 
plan tlkan-wii-alsum, I have been sick already. 
tai hoi-ilUum, I shall be sure to get sick. 

Interrogative Verbs. 

Nac, go. 


Present Tense. 

I go, ruic-kan. tre go, nnc-katL 

thou goest, nac-kuuq. you go, nac-kalEp. 

he, or she goes, niic. they go, niic-wet. 

The past of this could be rendered by adding the locative particle to to the 
proseut forms, but the past of this verb is not customarily used. They employ 
instead the verb tceoq which tuts a double sense of “ to go " and ** to come.” Thus 
** I went ” would be rendered: tceoq-kan-tO. The other * persons * would follow 
in like manner. 


Future. 

uac-kan kitl. I shall go. 
uac-katl kitl, use shall go. 

The other persons follow regularly in like manner. 
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Conditional Forms. 

skanac-kitl kwEns-niic s’Entc, perhaps I may go. 
skanac-kitl kw'c-niic tcos'nuwa, perhaps thou mayest go. 
skanac-kitl kld-kw'c-nor, snltl, perhaps he, site may go. 

ImjKratire Forms. 

niic-kauq, go you. 
ruic-matl, go ! 

Miscellaneous Forms. 
iuuatl nac-auq, you had better go. 

In this expression the adverb iima takes tho imperative inilexion. 
kwendj-nuc, that I should, go. 
n$tl kitl 'tld-ens-nuc, then tciU / go. 

In the N’tlakupatnuQ we find two distinct copulative prouoiuinal forms, one 
used exclusively with intmnsitive and one with transitive verbs. We have two 
forms also in the StlathuuH, but they do not appear to be employed in this way in 
this dialect. I can find no rule for their use other than that I have given under 
“substantive verb.” In some expressions they appear to be used interchangeably. 


uiic, go. 

niic-knnq, go you. 


I strike, cftcEn-tlkau; 
thou strikest, cikKu-tlkauq; 
he, or the strikes, cik'uac ; 


Active Vekr 
Present Tense. 
cflcKn, to strike. 

toe strike, eikcutfm (wicncmutl.) 
you strike. cfkEn-tlkalKp. 
theg strike, cik’netnc. 


cikicn-tlkan-to, I struck. 


Past Tense. 

cikKnim-tO, we struck. 


The other persons follow regularly in like manner. 


Future Tense. 

cikKu-tlkan kitl, l shall strike. cflcEn&n kitl, toe shall strike. 

The other persons follow regularly in like manner. 

ImperatiiY Forms. 

strike ! cfkEn ! strike now cflcEnmatl! or cikKn wii-matl! 

strike you ! cikEn e matl or cikEn-c-wu-umtl! or hOhomatl cikEn! 
let me strike it, s’ntciis ko cikEn-tale. 
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Obligatire Forms. 

1 must or ought to strike it. te cikEn-tlkan. 
you must or migld to strike it, te cikKn-tlkouq. 
ice must or ought to strike it, to cfkEn&n. 

Conditional Forms, 
when, I strike, kwemlj plan cikEn. 
when thou striicst, kw’s pliur cu cikF.ii. 
when we strike, kw’s plan cikEn Em. 
when you strike, kw’s plau-'lEp cikEn. 

Optative Forms. 

/ wish 1 could strike it, nE*-qatl or 'nsqatl kw’s cikEu-En. 

I wish tee could strike it, nK*qafl kw’s cikEn-Em. 

1 wish thou eouldst strike it, nE*qafl kw's cflcEn-auq. 

I wish you could strike it, nKVjat l kw’s cik’nnlEp. 

Interrogative Forms. 

Did he strike it l cikfin-ac wentc ? or cikEn-ac-lia r 
Yts, he struck it, cikEn-ac. 

Did you strike it l cikEn.kauq wentc f 
I did, wu-tlkon. 

Ought ire to strike it t ho* wentc cik£n-Em ? 

Deprecative Forms. 

Please don't strike it, s’liluks Qofu kwacii cikEn. 

Please don't strike me, s'liluks qoaz kwacu cikEntc. 

Reciprocal Forms. 

Let i is strike one another, hoi-tlkatl-cikEn-tual. 
they fought each other, ka niiz-tuill-weta. 

Iterative Forms. 

Tam repeatedly striking it, watlkan cikEckEn. 
see are „ „ watlkatl cikcfkEn-Kni. 

thou art „ „ wiitlkauq cikEckEn. 

you arc „ „ wil-tlkalEp cikEckEn. 

It is interesting to noto that the duplication for the first person plural 
different from that of the others. 
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Xajalict forma. 

Present Trust. 

I do not strike, Qoiiz kwenilj w4 cfltED. 
thou dost not strike, Qoiiz kwucu cikEn. 
he docs not strike, Qolz kwa cikEn-ac. 
my do not strike, Qoiiz kwa cikEn-£m. 
you do not strike, Qoiiz kwiilnp cikEn. 
they do not strike, QOfiz kwa cik’ D$Uc. 

Past Tense. 

I did not strike, or I have not struck it, Qoaz kwemlj wii-to cikEn. 
tee did not strike it, Qoitx 16-kwii cikin-frn. 

Don't strike it ! Qoaz kwa cu cikEn ! 

Don't strike me ! Qoaz kwa cu ciklntc! 

Infinities. 

to strike, cikEn ; to hare struck, cikEn-to. 

Passive Voice. 

Struck, cik. 

Present Perfect Tense of Accidental Action, 
lam struck, cikstomiialKui. 
try arc „ ciksUimolEtu. 
thou art „ cikstomem. 
you are „ cikiilKp. 

Present Perfect Tense of Pnrjxnrire Action, 
lam struck, oikEnlcalEui. 

ky arc „ ciknUmtoInn. 

Recent Past Pirsent Tense of Accidental Action. 

I hate been struck, cikstomlliilEm-lo. 
ire hare „ tikst&molcm-tu 

Recent Past Perfect Tense of Purposire Action. 

/ hare been struck, wii-to-cikEntcalEni. 
ire hare „ wi-W cikEutomolEiu. 

Remote ami Past Perfect oj Accidental Action. 

I hats bun struck, ciksL6uiilnlEui-to...o‘. 

«y „ „ cikstoimilEm-to.. 6’ 
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The longer the voice dwells upon the final vowel of the tense suffix, the more 
remote is the action. 

Immediate Bast Perfect of Accidental Action. 

I mu struck, vru ka cikstomHalKma. 
we were „ wn ka cikstomol'ma. 

Immediate Past Perfect of Purposive Action. 

1 was struck, wii cikKntcalEm. 
we iccrc „ wa oikEntCmolKw. 

Pluperfect. 

cik-kan-to, I had bun struck. 
cik-katl-to, we „ 

Future. 

cfk stOmnulEin kitl, 1 shall be struck (accidental action), 
cfk-kan kitl „ „ (purposive action), 

eik-tomolxm kitl, we. „ „ (accidental action), 

cfk-katl kitl, we „ „ (purposive action). 

cfkEn-tcut-knn kitl, / shall strike myself (»/ I do this). 

ka cikm-tcut-kan, / struck myself (accidentally), 
eikten tciil inoc kitl, I shall be beaten. (/ know I deserve 
punishment.) 

Etl c'k-an kitl. If I am struck. Etl cTc-at kitl, If wc are struck. 
Miscellaneous Phrases. 

I burnt it, rolEn-tlkan. 

I burnt my hand, k'WKtlp&kli-tlkan. 

I burnt it all up, rolKn-tlkan-to takEui. 

/ must go soon, kalal kweudj uiic, or ’ntlGa natltc nKcniic. 

The moon trill rise soon, kalal tcftlEps tfi k*’laniimtKna. 

one dog, pula skaka. 

two dogs, rin’wac skaka 

few dogs, QoaZ skaka (?) 

many dogs, goait skaka. 

retry dog or all dogs, tukKui e skaka. 

mo dog, Qoiiz kdtl kwa skaka. 

one hat, 'npEpKlmik'Q, or pula kainot. 

two hats, iln'wac kamot or nan'wacaiik y. 

all the hats, takEui e kauiota. 

no hat, qouz kati kwa kamot. 

one house, palu tcftQ, or piihilEtc. 

two houses, anuwac tcftQ, or 'n’wacel'tc. 
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one stone, pala kktln or puliilitc. 
is it a stone ! k£t la-ha t! ? 
is that a stone t k£tla-!m tEo ? 
this is a stone, k ktln tcEa. 
i chirk stone f notl kiinka ktftln ? 

Is that a black stone f kwdqkweBq-hn to k£tln ? 
what kind of stone t Btam to ko k£tla f 
I have u dog, wil-tlkan Eckiika. 
you have a dog, wn-tlkauq Eckuko. 
we have a dog, wi-tlkatl Eckiika. 
we have some dog*, wa-tlkatl Eti-kEtllc'-skaka. 
he has some dogs, wii EnkEtltc-skaka. 
my dog is black, knoqkwoEq tEn sknka. 
your dog is white, skukacuwa puk. 

my hat is on the table, tEn kamota wii Ksk'cl, or wii Eck el tKn kamota. 

in the box, ‘n tl hutc’nia. 

where is my hat t fiuku to u£ua-kauiuta ? 

Note here the use of 16, the locative adverb “ there,” to express absence of 
object; nxn, is the "absent" form of the possessive pronoun, and tho final a 
attached to it is the interrogative sign. 

on that stone, En tEo kfctla. 

sit near me, tnetcak Kc-tla s'Endj. 

come with me, coma Ec-oloc s’Endj ; or coma e’wii Ec-Eudj (or £ntcEm). 
come home with me, oqwEl ewii Ec-Kndj. 

I will go with you, nac-kan ewa Ec-nuwa, or nitckau ewii wentcin. 
let us build a house, lloi wi 5 mocal'to. 
let us make something, Hoi wP malt. 
let us build a canoe, Hoi stol mo caiiKtl. 

let tu go there (several people). Hohoictflfi tuo, or gfatcuc EtE-o tuo. 

let us go there (two jiersoiis ouly). nohoic EtKo tuo, or gfatcuc EtEo tuo. 

come here, cema Etca. 

come this way, EntcftEm Etca. 

the moon is bright, tcitletctlEm to k'laiiainLKna. 

the day is rlear, qoqoqkwKm. 

it is clotuly, Esk'uin’p, ad lift, he (meaning tho sun) is shut up. 

he is making a fire, wa pam’cKui. 

give or bring me the dog, to mac skakaeuwa. 

are you cold / tcotloinskauq w Elite ? 

yes, or I am (in reply) wii or e. 

is he sick f wii wElite alsum ? 

he is, wi, or wa alsum ; mo, Qoaz, or goax kwac alsum, no, he is not siek. 
is your father dead t zok-to wBntc lie skatzaeuwa ? yes, e; no, goaz. 
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it he coming 1 tcEac kitl ? 

when did yon tome ! ekinmacac Etl tleakauq ? yesterday, g uuiugao. 

when you come in shut the door, nkkCuq tcantlkauq tlotlwauQ. 

when did you kill it t t'kanmacac Etl-zokcauq ? 

when will you, kill it t kunmac&c kitl Etl-zokeauq ? 

when you are tick yon must take medicine, Ktl alsumauq kalwatKntlkauq. 

when the dog saw me he ran away, atsqEntcac skaka oolil mentcBc. 

when it mins I stay in the house, kan-tlo Bc-otloq Etl tlo EC-kwIe. 

would you like some meat ! goaz-ha kwa-cu-qatlun-mko tee ? 

The Salish tongues always employ the negative form in questions of this 
kind, thus; would you not like some meat ? 

/ wtusf drink, ken-okwE. 

I ought to drink, ilma kwendj okwK, or amatl ok-on ; verbatim, it is good tliat 
I drink. 

/ am eating meat, ken-tce telnEiu. 
which is your dog1 netl ko £nka skakacu ? 
he stole my dog, nnuk'HetcEc tEn skaka. 
he stole your dog, nauk'Hetcehac skakacuwa. 
he killed my dog, zokcKc nEn-skaka. 

I lost my dog, pflip-tlkan nEn-skaka. 
he lost his dog, pflipcEc no skukaca. 

(The function of ntn and ne in the last three sentences, will lie understood 
by referring to the possessive pronominnl forms.) 

it is raining, wa kwlc. 

it rained yesterday, wa kwlc enat’gac. 

it will rain to-morrow, kwlc kitl natug. 

it may rain to-morrow, kwlc kitl Etl-p’cIl-EC. 

if it rains I shall not go, Etl wie kwlc Qoiiz kwendj wa niic. 

where are you f £n-kn Etl-wii-auq ? 

I am here, En-tcEa wa-tn. 

where do you live /,£n-ka tlauq-wii ? 

/ live here, Kn-tcKu tlo-Eli wa. 

/ lire at Port Douglas, Kii-ko Port Douglas tld-Hl-wu. 
where is John t Eu-ka to kw’c John ? 
hr stays in that house, Kn t&o tefty tlo wi-ac. 
hr is down on tlw leach, Enkno tcuqtca. 

I fish, ken-tco kw.tzEm ; <i fisherman, tcfiktznkwazKm. 

art you coming ! tcEiic-kauq kitl WEntc f 

I often go there, pupEt kwendj wii uiientE. 

eome in, eeiua otluq, or otluq tlo. 

did you shoot a dter f kuc qitkauq WEntc te sklola > 
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is it dark l kltfpEtTpEm aitl T 
I leant you to go, uEsqat'l kwii ru-niic. 
it is Harry, nell Harry. 

ones he came to my house, pala to kw’c tlcakuc ftsn U.flO. 
when I came in the man was lying on the bed. tlcak-kan otluq \vu Ec-uqaitc 
skaiaQa. 

I sate him when 1 went out, utsqEn tlkan Entlac Eiia-niic 6taka wii Ec-aqaitc. 

Tam hurl, qon-tlkan. 

you hare hurt me, qantctoiulikauq. 

u-ho made this l cuwiit ko muitciutulc tcEa 1 

I did, e’mtcs; he did, c’uitl. 

he has killed it, zokE-nCy-c. 

I want some water, ken-qntlmiH kukd 
he said he teas going, Wa-tcut kwiis uiie. 

Iam hunting (habitually) wa-tlkan-pcKkKm. 

I hunt, ken-pcF.kEtn. 

I dance, ken-moUsdni. 

I sing, kcn-klelGm, or kcn-ctlEtu. 

this house, tcfci tcItuQa. 

that house, to te liika tcftuQ. 

these houses, d-za tcftuQa. 

these houses, d-tlo tcftuQa. 

those houses, c-Iuka untEo tcftuQ. 

right eye, ’nzEhuloca. 

left eye, ’ntcilkaloca. 

both eyes, tuacaloS. 

right ear, 'uzEhalano. 

left ear, 'ntouk'WEaiin. 

both ears, G ’nkldna. 

right hand, u'zEhiikn. 

left hand, 'ntcuk'waka. 

both hands, e 'ukwEkjfcta. 

right foot, tEnsuka. 

left fool, tEnsdk °iika. 

both feet, 6 ’uskwaqta. 


Myths and Thaditioxs. 


Koiram. 


Kuiyaiu wii c&eitkEn, nd-tlos waac, Ec-tcftuQ kw’c Kaiyutn. 

Kaiyim was M keekwilee "-house, then she lived there, it-ho used Kaiy/im. 

Kap aitl. nu-tlu6 ro-itc, ne-tlos kwglekwilauqo nd-tlfw teeQEo £te koa. 
Evening now, then she slept, then dreained-she, that went-ahe into-the water. 
Vol. XXXV. 


s 
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P'cll aitl ne-tlos QakEc, ne-tloa metcakc. ne-tlos tiitlElilic, nc-tloa aitl 

Morning now then awoke-she, then got-up-she, then stood-np^he, then now 

rnatukc, *ntcStBu auk- ko k 6a, nO-tlGa tceQKC auk- k6 k<V ratios 

wmlked-ahe, entered-she into the water, then went-she into the water, then 

metcakc Kn tl cfcaktca. TceUcac 16 -skwEekwilauqca. ne-tlos itauqiame 

«t die on the bank. Shc-did-like aa-in the dream-her, then 

a stzokwfiza 'nkwoiiara stz5kw;iza. Ne-tlOs kiilaqcaca ne skwiekwilauqc*. 
a ulmon (a) soft-roe salmon. Then recalled-it-»he the dream-her. 

Ne-tloe kwanao to wfkEtEnca. ne-tlOs tcemniknae, ne-tlue kwanac te tznqC-luca 

Then took-ahe the knife-her, then cut-it-open-she, then took^he the long 

tv kwona, ne-tlos tzuwanac. nakEnac skukumeit, nu-tlos tctlnac kw’c 

tlic roe then washes it-she transforms-it-ahe a baby, then bade-ahe-it 

elalc. Ne-tloe tciinamtcauac "u’kokwa" tcfui. Ne-tlue teflts te 

to cry. Then tanght-hcr-ahe “rnr grandmother* to my. Then aaye the the 

skukumeta “ n’kokwa." Ne-tlos molilc kwuiutc te slik ek alau tlEl ke 
Inhy u my grandmother." Then again took-she the abort 

kwona, ne-tlos tziiwanac, ne-tlos skiikunicil weylills. Ne-tlos tukEuoc, 

roe, then waahed-it-ahe, then a baby become# it. Then 

kfla uma top’touOciinca. Ne-tlte tatlriins, stiikcKc 

very gisnl feclinga-her. Then atuod-up-abe, hcld-them-ahe 

umematsca. 

grand children her. 

Ne-tlo aitl cniicitc Eti teftuyea, ne-tlos ketcenac, 


took-them-np-ahe, 

tuncakainfues e 
in-both-arms the 


iinac skwakukca. 


Then now gocs-in-she the houae-her, then puU-them-down-ehe, good-ia heart-her. 


Ne-tlos 

Then 


amne 

well 


kwacEc 

care* for-themahe 


atsuqcEc. 

looks-aftcr-them-she. 


N6-tl6 

Then 


aitl 

now 


ematsca 

grand-children of 

kwuiutc Ec 


Skaiyam. 

Skaiyam. 


Nc-tlus ulsEmc, 

Tlien #kk-becoiuc#-#he. 


liilflt&inl 

becom e-big 

netlos kwalutEe Skaiyam 
then spraks-she Skaiyam 

umematsca : Etl-zok*an nacmockElsp tai zotoEmina, 

iiutrucU-them-aho the grandchildren-her: Wheu dead-I am take-mc-yon lay red-paint, 

tuoU tEu Qeaukca, mota tEn totlklca, mota tEn quota, inota tKu toi'EkutEim, 

also my black-paint, ali»> my stoue-hammer, also my wedge, also my spear, 

mota tEu hoinita, mota tKu k la/.a, tnolft lEn ltikwa, mota tEn nKwonckEuo. 

also my |suldlr, also my ramie, alao my basket, also my ft»her-skln-head-<lreaa. 

Etl-zok“au EtEo slt-nactnmk&lKp tl stcelukea; q’orfu kEtl uskaft ne-tlos 

When I am dead yonder then go-yon that point; four shall tie days then 

itE-zok. Qsocin nac-ktit ne-tlGs zok-Btx Ne-tlos k wan Km 6 utnematsua 

my-death. Four went-by then dies-slic. Then take-hcr the grandchildren-her, 

ne-tlos 'ntlamanEm En te k liizca, ne-tlo aitl nac-tum EtI qatlmeuocu. Ne-tlo 
then pat-her in the canoe-her, then now take-her where desircd-to-go-ahe. Tlien 

aitl tceuks-tom Eke umematsca tukum e stKm-tEtEincn. Ne-tlu aitl 

placnl them by the grand-children-her all the bclongings-her. Then now 


now 
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qeleuKm EiitlRmtlrun Eu te k’lazca Skaiyam. Tcuq aitl kw’c k’£k*ainSm 
haul-her-up lying down in the canoe-of Skaiyam. Finished now putling-her-awny, 

ne-tlo aitl tl'wdlnKiu £ke uniematsco. Kniimtlakii gk'umpa; 

then now she-i»-left-behiud by-the grand-children-hor. It-is-a-bcautiful-day warm ; 

oqwF.I-\vet aitl. Ne-tlo aitl oqwEl-e, tceoq-wEt aitl te tcftuq-eha ; to to(tuQ-eha 
go-home-they now. Then now home-tbey, go-iu-they now the house-their ; the house-their 

cvcItkKii. Nd-tloe elul-e; ne-tlus rnit-o. Poll aitl ne-tlOs 

i*-a-“ keekwik-e-houM).” Tl«n hunent-they; then eleop-thcy. Morning now then 

nietcak, ne-tlOs otska Mitikuma. ne-tlus k’uinpa, ne-tlos otoknc to skllamqa. 
*it-up, then outside (the) nun, then warm, thun goe»-oul-*he the elder. 

Ne-tloa tceoqKK adkMltzttka, m-tlus metcaka, kamatlAku sk’utnpa, 

Then went-xhe lo-a-dwtaut-point, then «at-down-*he, tbe-day-is-bcnutiful warm 

ue-tlOe karieiiiKc kwuwEau, ne-tlos kaliuiKc, ne-tlos kaneniBC, nu-tlus ko to 

then hrara-she, shouting, then listenx-she, thru hear»-»he, it-wax emt-while the 

kwoktvaca wantiEnhEm. Nu-tld aitl skwulnBe td c'ickwoza: 
grnudmoiher-her calling-out. Then now asks-xhc the younger sister : 

“ Ti QOnauq-ha-tlO zokc Skafyam ? ” “ Qonnuq-tlo zok. Qonanq-tlo z6k sEulukc.” 

“ I» it true deail Skaiyam 1 ” “ It-U-true dead. Yw dead sir." 

Nc-tlO aitl HutElitl; ue-tlua qclenKc to k lazca ; ne-tlo aitl s’teEcuits, uc-tlo* 
Theu now land*-she ; then haul*-»he the canoe-her ; then now comes-up-idic, then 

otluqs te fifyuktea, ne-tlus kwauiic to slauweim, ne-tlus tcakwaiifte, S’tcEuo 
goes-in-ahe the girl, then Ukes-she the nut, then spreads-it-ahe. Eutrrs-slnj 

tiitl otluq uto crilkEnu ; ne-tlo aitl molcako Bn to’ slauwena. Ne-tlds 

now into the u keekwilee-bouse"; then now sits-down-shc on the mat. Tln-u 


kwittmc te UKktka, nc-tlda niiuitc ’nzauQom te skiliiinqa; ne-tlos k’cnonac, 
takes-idie the walor-boskct, then went-she for-water the elder-one; then hado-alie. 


ne-tlos tcuniiu: “ line kwiiin kw’c p antic Kko-iilsska.” 

then said-she: “go get some fire-wood onUide-there. 0 


Nd-tlde kdelkcEc, 
Then come* *he. 


slukcac e spamicu. Ne-tlus tcuuUm £te kEqkEqca “ pa mV-Em ntl! 

bring»-*he much fire-wood. Tlien bidden-ihe by the elder ftwter-lier ** make-up-the-firc 1 

kauwdkuintl 1 M Ne-tlo aitl kwuniic te ekflmuqa te nokwntKna, ne-tlus 

heat-the-cooking-»tonea ! “ Then now took-ahe the elder-one the oooking-boaket, then 


’ntlnkwanne, ne-tlo nitl tceyafrn. Kwol aitl. Nc-tlda kwilnuo, ne-tlns 

pnt-in-water-she; Uien now boils. Cooked now. Tlien tonk-she, then 


EnkvtrranEkF.nac, ne-tlG aitl tluiuic to «kaf»jwa yoTu kwfuiku feattcaca 

placed-kefore-him-ahe, then how *j»oon*-it-he tliat non not able to chew 

c skam’ca; wn-tlo-eslnuwa Ktl-wiclukwoncKc i? akum’tca. TuukTvalite 

the roott; ho-covered-up-hi*-mouth wheu he-sjut-out-it the mot*. Finished-eating 


nitl te skafEqwa; nC-tlus tutlKlill, ne-tlos kwiskwfcita; ne-tlos otskuc-to 

now that man; tin'll he *tood up, then dropped them; then outeide-wcut-lie. 

(the rttot*) 

Ne-tlGa aLHuqKnne te tCK lfliiut C* skilin’tea; ne-tlos tcuts: “ vvii-kuiiKn 

Then perceived-*he the younger the root*; tlien naid-rihr: ** why 

t> 2 
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ko QOiiz kwac sakwanac e sknm'tca?” Nf-tlOs tents t<* skflainqa: 
not eat-be the roots t" Then said the elder: 

" KE-wic-kanKn.” CnKmpmok* ko & to niiwatiekEna to skafKqwa, 
'* I don't know why." Bound •« round-head with a fisher-skin that man, 

Ec-niKtcoc fte zdtsEminn, rnota te QeEqc .1 tcE mEtcoctca, Ec-tlukein, 

mark-face-lie with the red paint, also the Mack-paint ninrlt-facc-his, he-parts-his-hair, 

enzuoak ko te sknlEqwn, te tleKka Bk&isqwa tke k'umk’nmaza. Ilap 

he-dressed-his-hair that man, that goes man with-tho young-women. Night 

aitl. Ne-tl6 aitl aqetc-e, EskwutamEtoflwct te skflainqa aijetc 

now. Then now lie-down-they, they-have-inteirounte-togcther the elder lie* 

'nzaEtluewEtcE te skafEqwn, uqetc te teF.lana te ’ntcKk* B atlnewEteE te 

on-the-riglil-eidc-of the man lies the younger oii-the-left-sidc-of the 

skiuEqwn. Ne-tlua tceuiocmfnac te skflainqa cinidmic. Nc-tlGs k'lokdnac, 

man. Then faces-hc-toward* the elder wife. Tlien iiubmces-her-he, 

ui-tlos nokwenae uitl tciinuin’ca. Tcuk"cEc te skflainqa cimamic, 

then lm*-intcrc«mrseho now wife-his. Fiimhed-with the elder wife, 

p’ElkoeKm aitl Etc tc Baluna cimamic; nokmenac aitl tcE lilua 

he faces now to the younger wife; he-has-interamrse-witb now the younger 

cimamic. Teak* aitl, Knak’atn-nialeoqcEm, rolt-to-wet aitl Fell aitl, ni-tlOs 

wife. Finished now, hc-Iies-breast-upwards, ele;rt they now. Morning now, then 

metcak-e ne-tlte otsk-e tukum-wct-tld, tceoq-wet. Ne-tlos nacito 

get-up they then go-outside-they nll-of-them, went out tltey. Tlien goes he 

skaf&iwn EtEo kKkauo. Ne-tlOs k walutEc toE Iflina; ne-tlua kvviilutcEc to 

the man there away off. Then spoke the younger; then said-she-to tlie 

ktfqkwjca; " I^pau-tlkan." KailEin-tlkan-tl£» (let, pOpad-tlkan-tlo tlct," 
elder-sister-her; “ I am swollen." “The same I am too, swollen-1-am also,” 

tout aitl te skfliiinqa; " Etl-nipEe kill tuola cetict 

aid now the elder; “ when night-it-U shall-he next nt-midnight 

huz-n kuk Rzaiu’k EiiEm, ne tins nvottiErn kit!. ’ “Nell toil wara Bcmlcitc 

Irt-na-iuake-him-laiigh, tl„. u find out-hall." Ijwt-uight his U closed-mouth 

1 lo-atc-tiKk nk zatiKk, lent aitl leE Iflina. NG-tlofl LcutEc tcE skflutuqa: 

when -bo- laughed,” said now the youngrr. Then middle the elder: 

ulna. ^ kiip oith; ne-llue iiqctc-e aitl; nc-tlo aitl nKkukziuiEk'n-ctao. 

“all-right" Night now; thru lie-dowu-they now; then now ticklc-him-tliey. 

XKk ukzanEk aitl teuwac uifdtc, tiKk ukcdnEk aitl, caksm aitl, tent aitl: 

l.uiyhing now his mouth-dnsed, laughing now ofieniog now, he soys now 

h !i . h r ! , , !:n . , NC " tlG nii ’ u H Teuk«st6miu51i, s'rtntcKiu 

ha lia tia. ha! Then also says-he; “ Let-me-alone, it-is-1 

m-kwokwa-Upa." “Q 0&5 kwac kfetkan; voiz k wftc tOfllrWmiEnu" tout aitl tcE 
grandmother-your." “Not can stop; not can let-you-.lone," said now the 

hU !X‘ :U ait i 1Hc *l k wottac aitl skflamqa k '(UliqKn, 

l*«d no Skaiyain. Morning now, takes-slie now the elder a-rope, 
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uzcraxu-cUc Kclrwuiuk'wum no-tlG aitl tukEn-etne, qulEn-etic, niutuk 

tie-up-they-her liuecs-dim-iip then now lift-her-up-thev, niK-bcr-op-tlify, wulk 

*n ter! Kiii tceoqwijt aitl; ne-tlu 'nslumdn-Ctac te k'lazca to k*lazit stofma 

to the water reach-they now; then place-hor-in they the conoe-her the canoe log-tab 
(the water) 

skwdtcitca. No-tlo ‘ukauw&nltac nimkll-wefc, tceoq-wot, aitl tEkokaua ne-tlOw 

ils-uame. Then set-off-they poddling-they, arrive-they now far-out, then 


lukEn-vtar, 'nkumkwan-dtao, nc-tlo 'n’niuactoE, ne-tlos GwSlim c; 

lifl-hcr-np-they, pnt-her-into-the-wnter-they, then she sinks, then bubbles-appear; 

klolk'lolackohKm aitl, ttkw£L Uqwel-wot aitl, Useoq-wt-t Etc 

very-still-water now, it is Isduiv. Go-home-they now, arrive-they at the 

ccitkEn-oha, nc-tlo liO/a-c, tcuk'wot aitL K's-hoza-o nc-tlO 

“ keekwilec-house "-their, then got-ready prepaml-they now. lVing-irady-they then 

for a journey, 

otsk-o, nc-tlo unUuk-o ’ntcetEm kwinkuiukcua stunukqa. Tcf>oq-wC«t aitl 
go-out-they, thou walk-they towanl8 head of the creek. Arrire-they now 

c\vfi-Kc-tcfiuQ, otluq-wct aitl; wa skukumeta, cEckwntl, mota to 

where-was-a-housc, go-inside-they now; there-was a baby, a-tiny-baby, also an 

kutljutfruina; Ec-n£mEnEm to kutLra&nina. Wfi-elal to skukumeto. 

old-woman; ahe-was-bliud that old-woman. Jt-was-crying that baby. 


Ne-tlo touts to k'amnzrt, to skfhunqa: “ Tcunac to kutl-ui^mina, 

Then said the maid, the elder-one: u Bid-her the old-woman, 

(to her sister) 


cauqKtuikauqka !" 
wjish-you-it 1" 


“Qofiz kwEntlj ka qftltea.” “ Atnn, cnuq'uduiKtl, 

••Not I can-do-it." “Very well, waah-it-we, 

(replied the old woman) 


roit-kitl." H Aina." To skfliiniqa nC-tlfw UitlKlins. nis-tlfe tiikKnac 

it-sleeps-then-will." “All right" Tlic eldcr-oue then slood-up, then took-it-she 

(answered the old woman). (the cradle) 


k ilkvriinnc. no-tlikt keanao, no-tlos tuotcakoEc. Xo-tloa 

placed-it-on-the-fluor-she, then laid-the-bahy-iu-her-Ia|i, then sat-il-np-alie. Then 


kvviuiac to koa, ue-tlo ’nklaukwanac, nC-tlos kepcnEs to 

took-she some water, then poured-it-into-the-basket, then “ tonged "-slie Iho 


k’umpnl'tca, nc-tlus tcfpEuuc, no-tlfe kwftnac to kutla, uo-tbw kftEnnc to 

hot stone, then heats-it-*he, then took-it-she the stone, then lifUd-it-she the 

(on t-of-the- water) 


kiUla, etl-cauqEnnc aitl. No-Ilf* tcunac to cickwozat: “ Sue kwftni ko 

stone, then washes-it-ehv now. Thru bids-she the younger-sister-her: “Go gel a 

zOkwfa." Nc-tlas niioito kwuiu ko xbkwbz. Qouz ks-ufnic 

jtiece-of-punk wood. Then went-she to get u piece -ofpunk-wood. Not a-long-while 

lio-tir® tlcEkcro to zokuoza. No-tlCe vctekotEc to 

then returns-with-it-slie tho log-of-puuk-wtod. Then handa-it-to-sbe the 

cfckwGzca to skuknnictu. No-tluo qouiEutcutEc snltl nill. To 

yoimgt-r-sister-her the baby. Tlien hurries-her*-lfoff-she (with) it now. The 
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skfluniqa n-SqetcBc. Tc«k ° aitl, ne-tlos lauwouEc, nc-tids 

elder one lays U (the woodWfown-in-ths-cradle. Finished now, thru »u*pends-it then 

she (the cradle), 


Qetcitdtac t€ kutLmtfmina t£ cfla, ne-tlos teunac : " Qoaz-kwac-dkwutcin 

hands-she the old-woman the string, then tsiid-she ; “ I)orit-yoa-touch-it 

(for (twinging cradle) 

plan roit” Ne-tlo aitl dtskuc ofi-tlds QomEntodtEC, p’zannc to 

while it-ale-cpiC 1 Then now goea-out she, then hnrrics-ahe-henelf, overtakes-ebe the 

cfckwozca, ne-tlos kwunuc to skukutnota sktikaiyuq. Ne-tlo aitl klsak-e 
younger-aistcr-bor, then took-she tlie bohy boy. Then now set-off- they 

niatuk kukaiia; todoqwct aitl to kakatia, tceoqwSt aitl to kakaita, 

walking a-long-way; they-went now a long-way-off, they arrive now n long-way-off, 

mail-towel to tcltfiQn, ne-tlo aitl cEwa-e. Ne-tlos pEleudsKiu-e Etl-stiuu-ac 

make-they u house, then now stay-there-they. Then pouder-they what-kind-of 


kalwEt kdoom rcyEp-sUtll, kwiine-tac te kalwEtu netl aitl 

medicine quickly miike-him (the hnliy) grow up, take-it-they the medicine tlien now 

wu-cauyEii-dtac, »»etl kd-klo aitl QotnEc kw'o reEps; ne-tlo aitl leKltXmp’c; 

wjwhed-him-they, then thercopnn now quickly he-grew-up; then now Weumen-a man; 

ne-tlo aitl Et-peakKin. 
then now lie-goes-bunting. 

Nf-tins-to-kaukmiltca e namviiea yuklyiktca, kld-Ueu-kd kw'o Qdaio kwiie 

1 t-Ls-far-a way-they -are those two women, a-loug-time tliat not he was 

idol Bap aitl, te kutLrafrnEua ne-tlos latlElills tedcanac 

crying Night now, the old-woman then stands-up she-felt-for-the-baby 

(the grandchild). r 


kid, zdkwdz. NC-tlf« Qaiuiuac te 

k\ a log. Then ralled-slie the 

pla-ne—kKnEn te-e—nut—tsa 

changed the grandson 

tld-wic-cnwEt kwa WEad, ne-tlds slkEuKc 

some kirnl-of a noise, tlien 


k w' tam i tea ; Skwfi- skwa - «El 

hn sba ra l-bsr: •* Skw4skw4a«t 

SkwaakwnsEt ksl&msc 

SkwjUkwiUKt bears 

nKkitcmetiac 

puU-it-in-his-mnutli 


kn—tlu " 1 
our"! 

te 'nwopqEnca, De-tlds 
pulla out n leg-hair-luA, then 


lu-tlde ecauuEc, lie-tide p’teEkwuneBO £te tod rvqup. Ne-tlds tcuka, ud-tlds 

theu he chews-it, then he sjuU-it-out into that water-fall. Tlien it elope, then 


inoia kKilim ec Etl-kfin&u aitl tld-wicdnwKt 
again he Uslvtu if—hear now it-miglit-K- llie soiiml-of 


ciinain'ca, knneui aitl. ne-tlds 

wife-his he hears now, then 


zdwulEuEc aitl. 

he-underatauda now, 

skwulniin ciiiuim'eu 

■lie-tells wife-his : 

tcunuc cinntm’ca: “ 

chide* w ife-his: 


Ne-tlds k'Stlcliuo, tceeq aitl to tcftfigca, ne-tlds 

Then he-starts-uff, he-arrivest-at now the bouse-his, then 

: M nnk F.n Kin te omatc-kiitla zdkwdz.” SkwiakwisKt ne-tlds 
“ changed the graiuhton-our log-of-punk. Skw&sk wdsKt tlien 

Kuubuic Odoic kwitcu atun kwncu cKatsuqc te cmato-kitU* ? 
" dy not you 1>ettcr you look-after the grandson our. 


H dimatl-zUi pa»t ctomeiu’ 

• Now-yon-niurt-' |<ack ’-me.' 
(said old wimiau) 


ZiiqEncEc aitl ne-tlds 
lle-picks-hcr now then 


niie-v; tceoqwet aitl 

go-they; get they now 
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koiilsEkn; iiv-tlas etlum’c teE y»k*tca: "llfina, Hum, Hum, Hum, 

....t-ide; thou mugs she this womw : u Short.n, shorten, shorten, shorten, 

iiemato." No-tloe Hmaliilc, kaneuiKncKc to ematc-eha koKta 

my grandson.” Then the-path-is shortened, hear-himthey the graudson-their at little 

tlas clals. Xe-tloa kotclnao cimfim’oa; n5-tl» k etlolc uk « Kcwfea kwa 

distance crying. Then he-threws-her-off wife-hia; then runs-he to where-u, the 

olaliL TcfQulmin ko kl5, no -tlGa tuutac kaualiiic tcKatVko elal ko kakauo. 

crying. He-is-altnoat-there, theu agiiin it-goes-far-off a receding cry far far away. 

Sk wfuskw/UKtkKlel till; p’anEt aitl fclelkmSnac ciniaw'ca, nc-tlos tuknmc 

SkwAakwHsKl angry now; returning now he wont to her wife-hia, then too 

ciuuliu’ca, no-tloe ko-tlukcanac. Tcuk-* aitl kwlc kotlukcanoc 

wife-1,in, then he-jammed-hcr-noae-into-a-log. Finished now when jauuumg-noee-iiito-log 

oimam'oa Etl-tcunoc aitl: “ Etl-reKp-kauq-matl tsukwa, akwatoltou koauit-kitl 

wife-hia then said-be now : “ Bec«,me-you taftkwa-plant, name-your hereafter 

oqwtlmlUq, tsukwa kill kwft anahEntcehacwet, wa-kitl tznkwan-teehncwct. 

people teukwa ahall ihey-call-you, it-ahall-bc eat-you-tbey. 

SkwaskwasBt oqwEl aitl, tceoq to tdtuQca no-tlda wdac." Klerif aitl 

Skw&*kw&HEl goes-home now, arrive* at the bonae-hia, then stays-there. Lome* now 

tcK skozaca; no-tloe skwilnac. “ No-ckozacuwa Bo-n£k“-t5 uEiianwae 

the danghter-hU; then be-informe-her. “Child-yon hre-beenetdeo-by two 

cyuklyiktca." “ 'Nkatusam nu-toipalonca’’? " Untoo. " Ajna. No-tlus 

women/ “ Where-ia-now cradlo-hia - ? “Over-there/* “All-right." Then 

kwanac, ne-tlos ketcinae, ne-tios kwnnac to no-tlue uacito 

shc-grta-it, then she-puta-it-down, then ah« take, the wster-busket, then -he fetches 

'nzaiioin. “ 'Nkit-to ne-kutlu"? -UnU>6." - ’Ntf-tiS oS-'ncauQttiic "? 

water. “Where the-heatiug-etono “ I “Over-there.'’ “Where the waah-tub T 

» Untoo..Nka-Ui nC-kwiaq&ta ’’ f “ Untoi." ’Nkladkwiinuc aitl to 

“Over there.* “Where the-tonga” f “Over-there.” She poure in water now the 

•ucauyKiuinca; ne-Uo# tdknao to kwisqina, k’epSnsc to k'uinpiilitca, no-tlfw 

washing-utemiil her; then -lie take, the tonga, seize* the heating-stone, then 

jadlonar to ’ncauyEtninni; kwanac nit 1 KntciiktEnca, ne-tlos luolonac, ne-tlos 
lioaU tlie washing-utenail-lwr: *he-t»ke* now the-uapkin-her, then soak* it, then 

k'lopduac, nc-tlos woqwac, in'-tlus clala, uf-tlOa tdkEnac akukumeta, ne-tl,* 
■be wringa-it, Uien it-drip*, then it crire, then she take* up a diil.l, then 

cauyEnoo akdkaiynq, nc-tlOs nEnqctcEc, nC-tlos Initwatmc, m'-tlo aitl 
-he washes the-bwby-boy, tlien she cradle*-him, theu •hc-hangs-it-up, then now 

cE-atuac kwuc^c-atsuqcEc. Nv-tlo aitl lolltumpc. X,>-tlO aitl 

it-i*-well oiml-forand-lookedafter. Tt,en now he-lwcomrea-youth. Then now 

nacitc peddCmtecoq poKkEm; kloEk oqwitl. Toil ime mota 

he goes out hunting ; he has been hunting ; come* home. Next-morning he goea again 

pcEknm; alsuqEuac tlO mota; klohk oqwEl, skdmaatl skwatcitca. hkwalnoc 
to hunt; he-*aw-him again ; cuue* home, napkin-man luune-hia. He t< Id 
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aitl tc’ akeqo/jtca: 


nf-lcatcikcuwa, 
tin* eliler-lirotbcr-vour 

nC-kateikeitwa, 

the elder-brother-your, 
smEinEtaizca." 
mole-hia." 


" p’zantlkan-tlo niota." 

“met-I-him again. 

Enan’wk cyukiyaktca 

two women 


u 0 n’ckoza nauk'-nienKm-tG 
“ O my sou he wa*-*tolen 
nt-nauk-men-tali-ha-lo 

they-stole-liim-away-a-long-timr-ago 


ne-kateikeuwa EsinEuiEtciz; Eh tl kozapilca t«~ 

the ehler-brotker-your has-a-iuole ; on the cheek-bin the 

P’ell-moLa nac mota pcKkEm netl aitl n&geiiac; 

The morning-following lie goes again bunting it U now he-secke-hiiu ; 

kdnctncEc to waaniKcuiinEm akwiluten, ne-tlo aitl nac-meiioc, ne-tliVs 

hc-hcars-it the tapping-uoise-of the wood-pecker, then now he-goes-towards-him, then 

tceoq-inen-ac; ne-tlOa tuetcak-e; lie-tlus skvralutEc Skumsall. Xo-tlO-s tcimae: 

hi-gouto-him, then sit-down-tbey, then spoke Napkin-man. Then said-he: 

Snuwa-ka kwEu-kutcik, nauk-nun F.in-kO-tO kwEn-kntcik 

“ You-must-be my-missing elder-brother, he-wiw-itolen-by my-miwing-clder-brother 

Enuniiwac-kd-e nauk-nn*n-tuli-lia, auk'Eo td-Etl-tlakatoinnc.” “ Wonatiq 
two-womcn-they »tole-bim-long-ago over-there wben-they-took-him-awny.” “True 

cEentcEiiL Nac-kauq-tlo oqwEl, tcEiickau tlo niota natftQ; nac-kan oqwEl, 

I-am he. Qo-you home, retnrn-hcre again to-morrow; go-I home, 

kh-nk-kan kitl tlo mota Eton Etlknn-rfjiaoa nattig; snuwa kleF.k-knuq Etcii 

come-I will again here wben-it-is-noon-of to morrow ; you come-you here 

nutuQ netl kitl tlO Eiis-niic euwa Ecnuwa.” OqwEl aitl t£ papEla, 

to-morrow then will I-go along with you." Went--home now the one, 

oqwEl niota to pdpsla. OqwF.I-wet uitL Tt-uoq Eli tcftiiQca mota tc 

went home alto llie other. Wcnt-home-they now. lie went to the bouee-hia again the 

tcK lfluia, oqwF.I nill, klt'Ek aitl Eli Lcftiigcn, skwnl'iuie skcqGzacu: 

younger-one, be reachci borne now, be enters now llie houae-bia, he tella motlier-bb : 

W otintiq netl skozacu iic-wa-atsttqEn-En, wii-tciiutcut. 

True it is ton-your (that) I-liave-heen-in-the-hahit-of-niecting, be-bade-mo 

kuKndj-nac tlo tnota natfig.” Aqetc-wet aitl k'lo goaz kwiic rott-tO-wvt 

that-I-go there again to-morrow." They-go-to-bcd now but not able to sleep-tlicv. 

1 ell aitl, nC-tlo* nictcakc, nc-tlos hozac, tcuk's hosac; nc-tlO aitl 

Morning now, then he-getvup, then nmkcvreadv, finished making ready; then now 

n.icitc, ue-tlOs tcfoqac En-swa-cha-tO c-nittugac; ne-tlo3 ut-suqKuipti BtEu, 

be sutt-out, then be-went to where-far-off yesterday; then he looks over-thrre, 

nc-tloe aLsuijF.uac cpElokwu, ne-tlOs wiio liitii; Ec-metcak. Tck 8tmuk *E*tud 
thin be-sees uuoke, tliun be stays there; be-aita d,wu. The stoleft-youth 

tccoq Etl teftugea nG-tlos iqetcBO ne-tlus p’teuucEin 

went to tlie houte-his then lio-tl.row*-him,-.elf-on, then 

his bed 

Ktl-kacBo G tcKiiial’ti-a; nC-tlOa l»uac nuk« Etl-kucEc kitl. Ne-tlG 

It* mould-do-with the family-hi. i then determine* a,nn what-do-he will Then 

now jnH*. , k ,° lKm kd kw&UH ! «&1 « kweaullo, kwimic 

now he-gocs-out looking for com. pitah-wooj ; be finds now much pitch-wood he-takes-it 


auk - * 
he |ionders upon what 
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al(l, o«|\vk 1 aitl, tcooqcKc aill, suksiikEnae; louk " suksukKnac. 

imw, L«* jroea home now, he arrives with it now, he-»plit*-it-iuto he finished splitting, 

6 small-pieces; 

iR-llot utluqCEC. m-tlds kakanne; tc»k « kvv’c qaflRms 

then he take* It into the house, then he-dries-it-over-the-fire : finidied when doing 

utl; ne-tlO ttitl uqetc. Quit tlo aitl roltc. Tcflac uiinatuy. 

this ; then now he-lice down, not now nleee>|»-he. It U morning just daybreak, 

m'-tlds metcakc, ne-tlos kwaiutc te skilamqa cimiimie, nc-tlus k incline, 
then lie-ge fit-ms then Uk« he the elder wife, then throws-her-on-groand, 

nf-tlus miitnkc iiukclillc ft'tlatlalEui. QnftlcEc tlo mota to tcElflina 
then *he-wsdk*-off changed into a grizzly-bear. Ue^rvw likewise the younger 

ciinuuiamic, nukEiiac tlo mota nieqatL Tcuk'* kw o qaitlcEc iiti »* 

wife, he changes-her also a blark-bcar. Finivhed when doing-to this the 

into 

c'luuinnm'ca, kwunuc ttitl P-tc’-niiilitca, ne-tloa potiac, uc-tlos catik "F.c 
wivea-hi*, he take* now the children-hia, then he blow*, then tly-away 

cp'^wzoza weliil. Tcuk» aitl kw'e qaitlcEc iltf G-to’-malitcft ne-tloa kwfinac 

little bird* becoming. Finished now when doing-to thia the family-hi* then ho take* 

o k wean ila, rulnac. NC-tlO aitl tcBicitc, tlonk aitl 

the pitch-wood, lie burns-dowa-his-bouse. Then now lie-leave*, he coroes now 

En-tcuwaca tfi cickwozja. I’unaC ttf cickwwsea. OqwEl-wct 

where waa-hia the younger brother hi*. He find* the younger brotlier-hk. Go-horoe-tliry 

aitl ; tceoq-wet to tcftiiq-cha, ne-tloa wii-e Rn tl teftuq-ehn. 
now ; arrive-they the hooae-their, then atay-they in that house-their. 

This is nn extremely interesting and valuable text from n syntactical point of 
view. It gives us un excellent insight into the structure and idioms of the 
SllulhmiH speech. The story U not a new one, but the Stlitlmnii version diflers 
in many interesting particulars from that I collected from the StsEells. It also 
rightly belongs hero, being a Stlathunii myth. 


K .VO LIS It EQUIVALENT OK A DOVE. 

Kaiyam 1 ivc«l in an ecitken (a subterranean winter dwelling) nil by herself. 
One night she had a peculiar dream. Next day alio went down to the water and 
sat upon tlw bank thinking of her dream. Presently she saw n soft-roed salmon, 
anti retailling vrlint had transpired iu her dream, she set about enacting it over 
again. She took her knife and cut open the salmon, carefully taking out the long 
roe and washing it. She then transformed it into a child, teaching it how to cry. 
She then taught it to call her " grandmother.'’ She then returned to the fish, un i 
taking out the short roe, treated it in like manner. She now takes the two 
children, which are both girls, iu her unus and carries them into her house. She 
is very happy iu her ixussession of them. Thereafter she takes great care of them, 
and they soon grow to ho big girls. When they are grown up, Kaiyam falls sick. 
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She makes preparations for her dentil. She calls her two grand-daughtere to her 
and tells them she is about to (lie. and what they are to do for her when she is 
dead. “ Put all my belongings with my hotly," said she, “ my red paint, and my 
Muck paint, my stone hammer and my wedge, my spear and my basket, my paddle 
and my canoe, and also my fisher-head band, and take me to yonder point, and 
place me and the things there. In four day8 1 shall be dead." When the four 
days luul gone by Kaiyam died. Her grand-daughters treat her aa she had 
bidden them. They place her body in her canoe, and take it and all her other 
lielongings to the spot she had designated. Then they left her and returned home. 
Then they weep and lament for her till bed-time. Next day they rose early. It 
was a lovely morning, and they went outside and sat down. As they sat they 
heard someone shouting. It was their erstwhile grand-dame, who hud not really- 
died, but merely shammed death for purposes of her own ; and sho now appeared in 
the character of a man. The visitor called out, addressing the younger of the 
sisters, “ Is it true that your old grandmother Kaiyam is dead ? u \ cs, sir, she replies, 

“ it is ipiite true; she died yesterday." The visitor now lands, hauls up hia canoe 
and comes forward. Ono of the young women now enters the house and spreads 
a mat for the visitor to sit upon. He presently enters aud sits down ujion the mat. 
The elder sister now takes her water bosket and goes out to fetch some water to 
cook the stranger a meal. She bids her sister get some firewood and make a fire, 
and heat the cooking stones. This she does, and the elder then prepares a meal of 
roots. When it is ready they place it before their visitor, and he takes a spoon 
ami begins to eat. Now, living really an old woman, the seeming young man had 
no teeth wherewith to masticate the rootB, and as lie had to hide his face with his 
arm while lie ate, that the girls might not see his vain efforts to chew the roots, 
he held his blanket up to his mouth from time to time that he might spit them 
out. Presently he finished his meal and Htunds up. As he does so, the discarded 
roots fall to the ground. He now goes outside for a while. When he had gone 
the younger of the girls perceives the root he hod spat out, and, calling her sister’s 
attention to them, asked her why he lind not eaten them. " 1 don't know why,” 
replied she. The old woman now decorates herself, putting on her mystic fisher- 
skin head-bond, aud painting her face with the black and red paints, and parting 
uml tying up her hair like a man. She then returns to tlie young women. 
Evening arrives, and they prepare to retire for the night. The visitor shares the 
l>od of the sintera, lying between them. He lias intercourse with them, first with 
the elder, and afterwards with the younger. In order to efTect this, Kaiyam had 
used her pestle Immmer as a genital organ. Next morning when they get up, and 
Kuivom has gone outside, the younger woman says to the elder," I am very 
much swollen in my genitals." The other replied, M So am I"; and their 
suspicions are aroused as to Uie genuineness of their new husband's manhood. The 
younger one seems to have suspected that some trick of their old grandmother 
Kaiyam was being played upon them, and she suggests taking measures on the 
following night to discover if their husband was wlmt he seemed to be. “ When 
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-toy* mm'-H to." let -Held, hi* 

h.vu notito he always keep, hie mouth diet whet, hetoghe «“>«« „ 

K.h, following ni‘*ht the two women set upon Koiyara. and bckled . 

"lh dv tal iu to end to is obliged UM.penhoru.outh.n, eiyrorine^ 

Sr^to-h.^w,u« J r«m».i 

death, ill sell defencmto .Ware, tar .dantltjr, crytng to. Oh Ito « 

-rr 8 r<wn du* fV *«> <°* *» * hum ** mmg . a3 a muk 1 ? ; 

“hie a^to 2 

place. When ready they start off. WitWu they fiml ftU old 

cniek. There they , * pj™ r * ia itBoro dle. which hangs from the swinging 

Wi „d woman and a baby Tb*M* - » ^ w|ult * the matter with it. 

S to le“ -h'w»uto to°bewatod; tcUto eld w<.on to wash it" When 

ttfoH ia told what ails to child, to replica." I mu 1,1 ud i eauuat sco 

to do it" " All right,” aaid to elder at the young worn™. - I Uwsah it or you 
1 thcu it will go to sleep." ” Very weU, do ..." replied to old woman. The 

to A. she did «, to lode her .tor go outside, to bnng tu a atol * 

Hv to time to baby waa waahed to younger ..an returned with '» «g 

Ik .toThe elder woman now gave the ohild to her .tor. and lode her 

C .way with it. and to weald 

th,. child^aud hum o ^ then hung the cradle up again to the spring 

Cn " After this she leaves the old woman, and hurries oft after her sister. 

=s^:Mrr.:r.»K= 

«* remain there. They ulh’^'wiJn 

^y ^vli^r^rri^hfldni they wash the child with it. and straight way 
they aweoverwu u«= o * .. • He spends Ins tune in 

be became* a man and takes dm two women for lus wivea. ne ^ 

( , " ,nl ; n „ B to " tto—ho had ton robbed o, her grtochild 

t,.J to wonder a. to hum. went by why the lathy dtd not wake up er ery. 
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Presently growing anxious, she got up and felt for the cradle, and discovered that / I 
whore the bal>y ought to be was only a rotten log. She shouts out to her husband, j 
who is down the creek some distance fishing, calling him by name and telling him I 
that their grandchild had been changed to a log. The old man, whose name was ( j 
SkwaskwusKt, heard her shouts, but the noise of the water prevented him from under- N .^j 
standing what she said. So he pulled out a hair from his leg, and after chewing 
it for u moment 6pat it into the waterfall. This caused the water to’stop falling, 
nnd to become quite silent and still, lie now listens to his wifes shouting, and 
understands what she says. He hurries home, and the old woman tells him what 
has happened. He scolds her for her carelessness, telling her she should have taken 
letter caro of their grandson. She replies by bidding him tuko her on his lack, 
and hurry with her after the thieves. He puts her on Iris lack, and they set ofT in 
pursuit, and she, by her magic j»ower and the repeated utterance of a mystic phrase, 
shortens the way, so that in a little while they draw near to the two women. They 
hear the crying of the habv a little way in advance. The old matt now throws his 
wife off his shoulders, and rushes forward to catch the women ; hut no sooner is 
his old wife left behind, than the sound of the child’s crying recedes farther and 
farther away, and soon he hears it no more, and knows not which direction to take. 

In anger he returns to his wife, and takes her up and jams her nose into a log, 
saying as he does so, * There! you sluill become a Tnthca. 15y and bye j>eople will 
eat you, and give you the namo TsAkwaf (The Tsukwa is some kind of trailing 
plant or herb that grows on logs in the forest.) SkwiiskwiisEt now returns home. 

After ho had been home some little time, his daughter, the mother of the stolen child, 
returns, and is informed by him that her child lias been stolen by two women. 
When she learns this, she asks him where the child’s cradle was. P>eing told, she 
gets it ami takes out the napkins. Shu now makes preparations for washing them, 
heating the water with hot stones, which she takes from the fire with tongs. 
'When the water is ready she soaks the napkins ami presently wrings them out. 

The drippings from the napkins are thereupon transformed into a child, which cries 
like a new-born labv. She takes this child ami cares for him, and in a short time 
he booomeq a young mail. He now goes forth to hunt. One day, as ho was out 
limiting, he saw a strange man, and wondered who lie might be. On bis return ho 
told his mother, and she replies, " Oh, my son, it may be your elder biolher who 
was stolen by two women. You cun easily find ont if it be he; your elder brother 
had a mole on his cheek." The following day the youth, whose name was *' Squeezed • 
from-n-napkin," returned to that j*art of the country where he had seen the 
stranger. Presently he heard a tapping sound like that mode by u woodpecker. 

He goes in the direction of the Bound, and in & little while comes upon the 
stranger. They ait down together, and enter into conversation, uml presently 
.Squcezed-from-ft-unpkin says to the other, “ 1 think you must be my missing 
brother who was stolen by two women.’’ “ It is true,” the other answered; “ I am 
he. Now 1 want you to go home, and come back here again to-morrow, and then 
I will go home with you." Thereupon they separate, the younger going home to 
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- r -rjsrr tnrsrs s“r.r. 

ltol l..« brother W i|k . mllU „ „u,y eannot .loop at .11 Hurt 

STJ»r“ho "mt W= or deyget up. the 8on inaldog |V«- 

• r tliA mother for the home-coming of her first-boni. 

i» ready l.o to. off. «„d ta «u» of tune 

„»cl,b.g the .put *» hia Older brother wan to tueet h.ut,..t, down there 

“ W,i l“,he meantime hi, elder bto.l,or luul returned to hi, ho,mo. A, he ley abed 
that night he pondemd over wlrnt elepe he tduudd Utlte to p»..»h to wtt« for 
their wickedness. At last lie determined «l*on a courco. and rises and goes ou 
■ 'other . quantity ol piteh-woad. Having found what be sought he hike, .theme 

I.. it into .until piceen and put, it over the lint to dry. He gee. lock to 

l»d again, hut i, unable to nleep. At daybreak he rise, agate, and taking hut tldor 
wife In hi, urn,, he tub her u,.,n the ground. Im.ue.ha.ely ,he u, changed to 
„ ...My bear. He then take, hi, younger wife and trout, her in the some manner, 
only .he 1. changed to a black War. When he lent acco.nplu.hed Una, .. <•*». In, 
chiidreu. and ldo.bg u,«„, them, tmuaforn,, them into little bmia. w Inch now 1 y 
away. He then take, the pitch.ood, and......king a tin-, burn up to houae..... 

i. cimtaius, and then art, on. to meet hi, hw.tl.er. In due tune they meet, and the 
two go home to their mother, au.l thereafter live with her. 

The Instructions or tuk Mountain-Goat Pectus in Native Text. 

Ktl-zf>k“cftU<i ko tee taela utl » 

Whcn-kill-yon any do-it-like thu, 

Ell-netlac kw'c hole qticquteum ko tukftn 

iu-o rtlrr-tliat vre-might-abovr-you-hovr everything 

“ Etl-zok "ea«‘l kO tee umn kwoefi eRits qeEe, 

W'lieu kill y«u any animal well that-you look-after it. 

k iib hOz-ami tzilkwnn kO kala M"" 2 kwaiiEge. 

liver,' wlieu-vim eat the liver not over-.ook auyone. 1» . M Ml 

rvuk'tca ko kt'tlfl. mfito kwK tuewKL Etl-WCC-UukwanEC kwK tuewu ko 

-yet .t ter. .M.ceat a young-humer 

kills nilflilpotl wa-kitl uk-alimiiu.il kill- Ktl-«N«/.Ke kwue.i kwului kwoc 
“irt-JT-W he will ahray^ly wiU-1- If U—«t ih.t-you cook the 

kw’tlOc nf-tlos wok-Enmiq. Ktl-wo-t r ,aI.iuiii kwueu kn-lEii rup 

ZC the* thi-ow• it- in1.1-the- water. If dr** >ou UM»ok evening 

k.Ufka EO-kwolKn-tlkaw]. KcteEn-tlknn.l ko kualitc zitzakaeu 
ar twilight eook-tt.yoo. Uy-dowa-J*. aom. have .,.rr.,lU,em-j,m 

rtl-keteen-tlkaiHi oitl tcvtumoc utc jtam'ca; inEtcoctin-tlkauq En-ketaiiu; 

then put it-flown-you now facing tovnud. the fin-; mark-f^you aero-; 


tlo-tlc-Ek-kami auwicneiuutl 
came-you to-u* 

» kKuknn. nKqnktEn-tlketl: 
U-donc, iuitruct-we 

Kiln kwiicfi k-wtilBi k<> 
Kii.t-tif-nll-nmittyou r.«utl the 

QodzKC kwnc tzakwanao 
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pdtiC-kwum-tlkauq auk* stetld. 
sprinkle-head-you with down. 


Tcuk*°kw'o qCtltcauq dtl wKtcocKn-tlkatt 
Finished when doing-you this skio-hoid- 


Kila kw’c witcKn-ftuq tet zehftctca. Tcuk*" kw’c wKtoocKnauq 
First «f all akin you the right-side. Finished skinning-head-yon. 


kaiuii 

;J 


k'wok'loctEn-cu 'nQerir-lukcan-tlkauq; rfpsai-tlkauq aitl Kila-tlkanq 
h«ad-»pit-you (take) thruBt-it-througU-yoa; stkk-it-in the-groond-you now. Finrt of-all-yon 
Um-oom 


zehoctca kwol’nfaq. Hanrtoyip k*w61flctcuwa potcun-tlkauq aitl. 

right-xido roost-you. Wheu-you begin, to-roast-facc-you eprinkle-down-yuu, now, 

potc-kwam-tlkauq wionuwa,mBtcoCim-tlkauq mota wicnuwa, EckAtLuks-tlkauq 
“ down "-hcad-you all-of-you |«dnt face-yim also all-of-you, tuark-round-the-noae-you 

aitl kw'c mEtcOctcEm-tlkauii aitl mota wicnuwa. ’Ntlac ludcu wEtcocEn tc 
now mark-face you now also all-of-you. As-aoon-aa begin-yoa to akin the 

kw'tloca ne-tlOs QEaic kwnkwalfit; ’n tluc lioT-cu kwoloc teflk " tlO 

head then not any talking; after begun-you to roast head it i« finished 


'ntIuk* a pfil6cEC; Etl-pVlik tiitl sk*woloca tcnuwO-tlkauq aitl, 

when hursta the-eyc-ball ; when-turnover now the rowting-head make-noise-you now, 

kwalflt-tlkauq aitl, nC-tlos tciiwac nRlsiiwuyukstKnc. 'Ntlac hoi-cu 
talk-yon uow, then their nsAa&wiyukHtKiic. Before liegin-you, 


kaqKtltca kila kw’c lauwau-auq. EckEtaulik-tlkanq. 

drying meat fir*t-of all hang-np-you put-skewer-thro’-the- 

luiort-tongue-and-liver-you. 


potcun-tlkauq. 
sprinkle-with-down- 
it-you. 


Etl-kwantlkauq aitl te cok “a qKqEtkun-tlkauq to cok “a; c’tcowuk 
When take yon now the upj<-r-layer* score-it-you- the upper-layers ; (then) the leg 
(of meat) repeatedly 

zfliuk, zKhaka, talcfiltuQ. Tcuk" aitl. QoSz kwacu p'antEn S 

right, right arm, rilst Finished now. Don't you burn-op the 

moliii-cuwu. Qotiz kwacu quedemiu kok’tatl tloBe teetcil, kul-welill 
meat-stretchrrs-your. Don’t you grease-face-with fat when it-isfreali, bad-become 


kitl G kw'tloclEn-cuwiv." 
will the eye*ight-your. 


The English equivalent of this will bo found in the myth of the origin of the 
mountain-goal kin given Isslow. 1 thought it well to give this portion of the 
myth in the native text on account of its intrinsic importance, and because of its 
high syntactic value. It is of interest to mark the three different forms of 
the personal pronoun of the second person employed here, viz : - -tl-kauq," the 
full primary copulative form,—"auq," the secondary copulative form, and “cu" 
the possessive form. Tills latter is not a common usage. 
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ClamqEl. 

Proper. 

kokpl, tkntzn-ttki.il, lim tUna* iiwdmtal kwio “’“‘“'1 

Uni, Fk.kar-W, S ooJ •" P*»P'» 

tat L-’kwatcitcf.wa kf.a im. A- Wfl®- &•«*"»*» 
oody U,« n.nir-thv B.a.1 g ««l Uaa.1 tka. ""J I*™” ,1 cf.-U 

a c'uuwa kfla k&pL Ln» «&*”* “*“* 

a tadlt ki 8 k«. tkitl. tl«d.l,.t txrrj r~»« 1° *'“* 

Ato-t^lnc tuwfiuc «• tcutra a'wi .k»-ijdt Btkrtctto tAt.kImtu, «a 

.holl-d,,-like everYOBt-OM tlie Iky *—i»da " “ I"*! 11 

a, tk aim. QStokiwSmW kVckiUkatl a. toriurntw. to* 

“ t Wk,“aJ. world. «-« — 

tlii|,m-:n„l tf UlSwa tlk:„.« U »«*- •* « “ 

forget-thou the thou our had actioua "*■* * 

wa-zaitEn-8tom6tl-ac 6 cesqtla SqWBlmlmp Ama tlrelrel-atoiuOtl-ttuq kw« 
Joncto-us th. other people. Good that make-etrong-ui-thou Hut 

ooiizatc kwac kwlnEin kO tcela ko kF.L Aina cd-cEatsuipstomotl 
^ take-wc any doing any evil. Good that th^U-owe-taken-of-aa, 

kw’o Qofixafc kwac katl kElkEuautcut Ama ttic-Uie. 
iu-oriler-not that we dcfile-oureelvw. Good that it be «a 


Myth of tuk Origin of tuk Moustalv-Goat-Kin. 

Onct, a Ions tin* ago, a yoo-S ■»»». » mom.ttui.-g-t h-rotor. weol 

forth by |,i,n»ir hoot. Now both ho and tho other mointwr. of h.a Into had 
been can-left, and ineoo.iden.te in their manner of drawing the.r game and ,h»- 
of the blood and offal. Tliis luul displeased and gneved the chief of tho 
mountain-goats, and he determined to have the young hunter brought to his camp 
and instructed in the projicr way of killing and dressing his game. 

With this end in view, he instructed two of his young women to assume their 
goat forms and place themselves in the way of the hunter and draw him to tho 
camp. Accordingly, when the youth wns well into the mountains, they show 
themselves to him under the guise of goats, and lead him in tho direction of their 
(amp After following thorn from cliff to cliff, he presently loses sight of them. 
He mounts the spur upon which he had last seen them, hut instead of finding two 
guata there he sees two young women. Not perceiving that they were the goats 
he hail been following ehanged to human form, lie accosts them, asking if they had 
seen a pair of goats about there a few moments since. “ 1 see,” he * “ thcir 
tracks to this point, hut can find no trace of them beyond.” They smite upon lam, 
and say. “They are our own murks ; we made them. Thereupon lie falls into a 
mince and the young women take him np and convey him to their camp, which is 
close by. This camp lay beneath the water of a lake, which formed the roof of their 
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dwelling. When they had descended with him, the young man recovers froir 
trance, and looks alxiut him. lie ia surprised to see that he is in a fine^ 
building, with a crystal-like roof over it. The inmates he perceives are hand 
pleauuit-luokiug people. lie is soon made to feel at his ease, and the two 
women who had brought him there arc Itestowed upon him freely as his wivi 

He is not aware of the connection between these seeming people au 
mountain-goat?. Night now coming on, all retire to rest. The hunter share: 
l»ed of his wives, the elder lying on his right side, the younger on his left At V 
first gleam of dawn two young men of the goat people leave their couch, don thev 
goat-skin coats and leave the camp. They had received their instructions from 
the chief the night before as to wbat they were to do. S 0011 after their departure 
one of tin' young limit’s wives woke him up, and the other begged him to rise, and 
jjp out ami shoot them some gouts. He complies, and lakes his bow and arrows and 
sets forth in ipiest of the game. 

Now the two goat youths luid lieen instructed on this wise by their chief. 

« When our visitor goes forth to shoot, you must watch him carefully, and see how 
he docs it." When, therefore, they saw the young hunter approaching them, they 
waited and watclicd him. 

As soon as lie perceived the goats, he drew his bow and shot them. Hut as 
he wore his blanket, his arms and his bow were partly hidden beneath it, so that the 
two goats could not see distinctly how he manipulated his arrows. Said one tot lie 
other," He put the arrow in las teeth." " No," replied the other, “ you are mistaken; 
he held it in his bind.” When he had shot the two goats he returned to the camp 
mid Ixtde his wives tell some of the men to go and fetch in the game. Four of the 
men set off and bring in the two dead goats and skin and clean them. Tito young 
hunter observed how they did it, and perceived the care and decorum they used in 
the operation. First they laid down umuy leaves with which to soak up the blood ; 
when the cleaning was over these leaves were all carefully gathered up and carried 
with the other oflhl of the game, and cast into the river. Next morning, early, the 
meat is cooked, and after the whole camp had partaken of it, the lames were all 
carefully gathered up ami likewise thrown into the river. Everylwdy now goes 
into the water to bathe except the old men and widows, who stand on the hank and 
sing nud dance and throw “ medicine ” into the water. Presently they return to 
camp, mid shortly after the hunter perceives two of the young men of the tribe cotue 
hack alone, os if they had stayed longer in the water than the rest of the people. 

He had missed these two youths the night before, and also that morning, and 
he wondered where they had been. The following morning he is again awakened 
by his wives aud begged to go out and kill more game. He complies. Close by 
the camp be perceived two yearling goats. These lie brings down with his arrows, 
firing only one at each. 

Now, as the two goat youths whom he bad first shot could not agree as to 
the method of his shootiug. the chief had instructed several of his people to keep 
watch close by when the yonng man next went forth to shoot. These hid in the 
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When, and tried to observe how he cause*! the arrows iliglu, but tlie folds of his 
uuket again Iiid his actions, and they also could not agree as to the manner of his 
lotiug. On his return four men are sent out to bring in the game. The same 
tse is observed os before in cleaning and cutting up the goats. Hie blood is 
led up by the leaves, and this, with the rest of the offal, is cast into the lake. 
/ meat is cooked and eaten as l*efore. and the bones all gathered up and 
/moniously thrown into the water when they go to bathe. As before the old 
fen and widows dance and sing on the hank and make * medicine.'* Agaiu the 
^oung hunter misses two of the goat people, who presently come in u little while 
after the others. He wonders where they have been. Next morning one of the 
older men goes and stands just outside the smoke hole on the roof of the dwelling. 
The wives of the hunter wake liim up and point out to him an old buck on this 
roof. He draws his blanket around him, seizes his bow and arrows, manipulates 
them under cover of his blanket, aud shoots the old buck. His wives, who hiul this 
time been instructed to observe how be Bhot his arrows, closely watched his action, 
hut failed, os did the others, to learn how the arrow was sped. Said one, “ I saw 
him bite the arrow with his teeth." " No. he did not bite it," replied another; “ he 
held it in his hand all the time.” All the oilier inmates of the house were watch¬ 
ing and whispering to one another. The arrow struck and killed the buck, which 
fell down through the smoke-hole. The curcase is Heated as before. Whilst they 
were eating its flesh, the young hunter noticed that one of the olden* was missing. 
He closely watches the others as they gather up the liones and take them to the 
lake, and notes that one of their number is still missing. He is also absent when 
they return to the camp, but shortly after comes in with his face and head painted. 
The young man wonders where he has lieen, and liegins to susj>ect tliat there must 
he some connection between the goats he kills und the individuals who go and 
come so mysteriously. He determines to keep a close watch ami learn what this 
connection is. The next morning, when his wives wake him, he is not greatly 
surprised when they tell liini tliat there is a goat in the house. He knowB, too, 
that the people wish to find out how he shoots, so before he takes his bow and 
arrows, he throws his blanket round him, and speeds the arrow from beneath its 
folds. Everyone is keenly watching his actions, but again they fail to learn how 
the arrow is sent. They dispute among themselves, one declaring that he put it in 
his mouth, another that he blew it, and others that lie cast it with his fingers. 
They now get arrows and try to shoot with them, but all fail in the attempt, aud 
hence, say the Indians, goat people and otlicr animal people never shoot, as they do 
not know liow to use the bow and arrow. 

The following morning the hunter’s attention is directed by his wives to a pair 
of goats standing on u butte of the mountain some way off. He goes after and 
shoots and kills them, and this time lie skins them himself. He also cuts them up 
and cooks them after they are brought home. In doing so he surreptitiously 
abstracts a small lione from the loise of the tongue of one of the gouts, and a piece 

of the cartilage from the nose of the other. These he secretes in his lack hair 
Vol. XXXV. 
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After the meal the bones are all collected ami taken down to the water as before 
When the people return from their bathing and singing, the young man notices tlJ 
two of them are still missing. He now goes and lies down on his lied, holding j 
bone and cartilage in his hand. The two missing goat people presently return,# 
it is seen that something is the matter with them. In a little while his wI 
come to him and say: " Your brothers are sick ; one cannot speak, and the naoA 
the other is bleeding; you lmve kept back some of the bones; please give them V 
us." no at first denies the charge. But they reply that they know he luia the A 
and beg him to give them up. He now admits that he has them, saying: l kepill 
them to find out if you are really people like myself. 1 know now that you are^ 
«mystery ’ people, ne now gives up the Ixme and cartilage, the former to his 
elder wife, the latter to the younger. They take them to the lake and cast them 
in. The two young goat people to whom they belong now dive into the water, and 
presently return well and healed. The youth had observed all, and now knew that 
the people he was living with were the “ goat ” people. He returns to the house 
and throws himself on his bed, and ponders upon what he had learnt. 

Shortly after this he desires to lie with his elder wife. But Bhe repulses him, 
and says, “ Not so, this is not the time, wait till the next moon." 

He then sought his younger wile, but she made the same response. A few 
days later, the chierinstructed two of the H kids’’ to go down to the nver’s edge. 

Said he to them, " Go and see if your uncle is chasing his wives.” He referred 
to the "dog” salmon, whose spawning season was just then coming on. The two 
young messengers go to a point or spur of the mountain overlooking the river, and 
make their nlwcrvAtiona, lint see no sign yet of the saluiou. They return and report 
accordingly. 

The goat people therefore still keep camp. 

After a few days more have gone by, other messengers are sent, and this time 
they return with the report that the salmon are “ lying down.” 1 By this time the 
moon was full, and the rutting season of the goats come on. 

The father-in-law of the young hunter now takes medicine, and causes the rain 
to fall, and washes his son-in-law, and transforms him into a goat. 

Next morning all the females scatter over the mountain, in their goat forms, 
and the males play and butt each other, after the manner of goats in the rutting 
season. The wives of the young mnn had instructed their husluuid thus: "You 
can chase and pair with any of the women now, and when the rutting season is over 
and we return, we sludl be your wives again." The young hunter donned his goat¬ 
skin, and, with the other male goats, set out to overtake the females. He outstrips all 
his fellows and “ serves " the whole flock before they come up. The old bucks always 
stay at the camp. They lie down the whole time, never eating and never getting 

' Thu means that the salmon have spawned, and are (lying and lying ou the sand liars and 
tank*. After spawning. a salmon frequently dies. The streams are fall of dead salmon after 
spawning time. 
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Z^T ^ eVaC,U f’ f ° r the whoIe the rutting period, which last, from one full 
moon to an,, her. A goat is considered an -old fellow - after his fourth year 

hen the rutting season is over, a great min is made, and all bathe and cleanse 
themselves, tun, their gout skins about, and thus assume their human form again 
n,e, now remain quiet at the camp, the males being wear,- and exhausted tom 
the rutting and the females making preparations f„ r their forthcoming « kids.” Wlic, 

rLzr ~ * veWrth * thdr ^ ^ or ,he hui: 

JJr continues to live with the goat people all that summer, having lost all 
reflection of his former life and relations. Put when the summer is over and his 
children have began to notice things, they cry incessantly for their paternal 
gnindparents, and he now feels a strong desire to return to his old home He 
gr.ms inoojly, and lies for hours together on his bed without speaking. His wives 
notice Ins behaviour and know that he is longing to return to his parents. They 
therefore s.ieak to him on this wise. « Cheer up. husband ; we know you wish to Z 

k 40 • our owa v,Ila h' e 3,1,1 People. We will not keep yon ; you can take vo... m" 
sons imh yon. hut we must stay behind : we cannot accompany you. we are not the 
same as you ; the boys are of your blood, and so can go with you. but we can,, ” 
l e » sorry to part from his wives, but I,is longing to return to'his old home is 1 
Hlmiiy u> I* overcome, ami he prepares to set out with his two ls>vs 

Wire,, he i. ready „«n they hi,I him tememher who. he h» «* „,„l l«rr„ 
among them, rurd u, he careful in hi. tmotnusn of the camascs „f hi. 
partrorrbuly thoaa of the nrountuin-gntl. 

Said .hey: - Tell your people lu print t |,„ir tom, before limy Iwgin to ski,, 

and mnp 0,e whole op u, dry i„ the .. . over . ,„ r 

liOHhum. for us. They roust also corefully gather op t|„. |„„„ , 

and them to the water.mryoo hove „s do. In cooking the meat tied 

t re live, on « »prt, oiler pntturg dowr, it: tl.nt i. good * merlieine " for „« 

hen the liver - cooked mire some , mh eypnwr home, I<1V . .. 

r poo hem ami cu tt op mu, small hit. .ml givo a ponion to eoeh pemon. If 

, ' nmte ““ ? ™ 1 “" k “• !“»•. the flow fimt will, red paint, „ pril S 

down upon ,t. and place il Mom the Bur mow fommo,,. Urti, remmn cm a lit, L 
oh.I,• ami then skin rt. The man who does this most paint his face and put down 

npor, hi, head, mol oil who am near .„d walalriog him mmrt ho silent »ml umk.. 

nor* o any land. .. tlr. head i. akioned, the,, plane it before the ,i„ ,J,i , 

.ruefully turning Ur. right side Bnd toward. Ur. Hama. All tiro time the head 
thus masting, the people must keep silent; even o eoegh or 

. ; " U “" *i" b" frightened away. .„,| y„„ . . ^ 

mom luck hunting go.* Ur, the hemi mnmin Worn the Bte until the right eve 
lartato under Urc hen, w„h « splutter, then tnn, the left side „,o , K . 

' In Indian rtoriw this u a common way of reminding a man who luu f„r 
bn o.o pmeeu sod bora, sod forgo, W. si, .b™, ,g .b.l, .m„„ ^7^ «< 
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“spirit" cannot sec the people misbehave, and it does not matter if they talk and 
make a noise. If the " spirit ’’ should ask the “cook" what that noise is, he can 
answer, “ That is your people’s uoise, not mine.” When the head is cooked give a 
little of it to each of the elders; the women and young men must not touch it. 
This must always be done nt sunset on the day of killing." 

The young man promised to rememlter and observe for the future all the 
instructions they had given him. 

He now seta out for his old home, taking his two sons and the pack his wives 
had prepared, with him. When he gets near home he conceals himself and his 
sons on the edge of the village. Presently his younger brother came by. He was 
playing with a bow and arrow. He shot the arrow towards the spot where his 
elder brother lay hidden. The latter seized and held the arrow, and when the 
former comes to get it, he is accosted by his brother, and asked what he is looking 
for. He replies, “ My arrow, which 1 shot in this direction. Have yon seen it 1 ’’ 
The elder brother now gives the younger the arrow, and tells him that he is his 
elder brother who was lost, and bidfl him go tell his parents that he has returned, 
and desire them to make the house clean and strew fresh branches on the floor; 
for he could not outer till this was done. The boy runs home, and informs his 
parents that his elder brother wns on the outskirts of the village, and desired 
them to clean and make ready the house for his reception. His mother, who 
believes that her elder son must lie dead, gets nngry with him, thinking he is 
needlessly reminding her of her loss. She weeps and says, ** Why do you toll me 
this lie ? ” and whips him and sends him out of the house. The lad declares it is no 
lie; but the mother refuses to believe him. He then returns to his elder brother 
and tells him what has taken place. Tire elder brother then unties one of his 
pocks, and takes therefrom a choice piece of kidney-fat, and bids his younger 
brother take that to his mother, and tell her again to prepare the house for him, 
that he was really come home, and had brought two young sous with him. When 
the mother sees the fat, she knows her younger child’s story must be true. She 
informs her husband, and then goes out to see her lost sou. He tells her of his 
ndventures, and all that had liefalleu him, and that hiB memory of her and his 
home had left him entirely for a whole year. When she has heard his story, she 
returns to the house and semis out her husband to bring in the packs. Said she 
” J' our packing-strap, ami go ami bring in our son’s packs; be is really there." 
She then makes the house clean and tidy, ami purifies it of all l>ud smells. This 
was necessary because her son liad been living among the goat people, and, like 
them, would be harmed by bad smells. The goats had no fires iu their houses 
and no smoke, and ns they did not eat fish there was no bod smell of fish with 
them as with the Indian. When everything was ready, the young man and his 
two boys were brought home, and all the people of the village came to see him 
and them. He had brought with him four small packs When everybody had come 
in and was seated, he took these four packs, which contained much more than they 
appeared to bold, being magic packs, and shook some of the contents of one of 
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them before each of the visitors. One contained dried goat-iueat, one kidney-fat, 
and the other two goat-hair for making blanket*. On the day of hi# arrival he 
distributed the meat only, and bade the people come back again the next day. 
The second day he opened the pack of fat, and distributed this in like manner ; 
and on the succeeding day, one of the packs of hair. The fourth pack he gave 
to his mother. He had taken advantage of the presence of the people on these 
days, and had instructed them in the things he had learned, and how they ought 
to handle and prepure their game, especially the carcases of the mountain-goats. 

When this man’s sons grew up, they became skilful goat-hunters, and never 
failed to bring home all the meat they needed, the goats readily putting 
themselves in their way, that they might kill them and not lack food. 

Pnul gave me this myth in explanation of the origin of the mountain-goat 
kin of his father, who are supposed to be descendants of the goat youths. 

I have giveu that part of it relating to the treatment of the dead game 
in the native text above, on occount of its importance and syntactic value. 

I might add here, in this relation, thut the liver of any animal was forbidden 
at all times to young people of both sexes—to young meu, l>ecause it was 
supposed to make a hunter thirsty aud broken-wiuded ; and to young women, 
because it made them short-winded when climbiug the mountain slopes in search 
of berries aud roots. Even the elderly j>eople ate sparingly of it l»ecause of its 
thirst-producing tendencies. 

Myth or the Man who Restored the Dead. 

A certain young man lived with his parents. Being of the age to marry, he 
took a wife, of whom he became very fond. They had not been married long when 
the young wife fell sick, and shortly after died. The eorjwe was wrapped in the best 
blanket, and put away after the manner of his jteople. The youth is heart-broken, 
aud sorrows much. His uncle is sorry’ for him, aud says: " Why not do as the old 
people advise and go for your kwilzantcut (training for “ mystery power ”). He 
hearkens to his uncle's advice, and replies, “Very good, I will go.” He ceased his 
lamentations, and went down to the stream, and washed the tears from his 
countenance. All his friends and kinsfolk ore gathered at the house and make 
loud lamentations for the dead, but ho joins with them no more. That night, 
when all the village is asleep, he takes his father’s fire-drill and quiver of arrows, 
aud starts off to undergo his kwazantcuL He goes to the head of a distant creek, 
and theu constructs for himself a 'nkElzatKn or sweat-house. Here he enters upou 
a long course of bodily training. He remains at the creek for a whole year, at 
the end of which he has a vision, and a mam appears to him, and offers him the 
mystery power of curing coughs. This not being what he seeks, he betakes 
himself to another spot, and undergoes a second year’s Induing. At the end 
of this period, he has a second vision, and the tuam this time offers him the power 
of curing all pulmonary ailments. Again he is dissatisfied with his gift, aud 
departs to another training ground. Here also he spent a year in exercises; at 
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lilt! close of which lie luul a third vision. Tiiis time his snam offers him the power 
to cure miscarriages. u These,” suid he, "are not the powers I seek; I wont to 
lie able to restore my dead wife to life.** He seeks out a new sj>ot and continues 
his kwtizuntcut for another year. When the fourth year is completed he falls into 
a trance, and while in that condition learns from his mam how he may restore the 
dead to life. He is told to step over the dead body four times, und then it will 
rise up alive; uor need the body l>e whole, a small bone of it would do as well. 
When he recovered from his trauec. he began to test his power. He sought for 
the In ines of dead animals. He came upon one of the hones of a bird. He steps over 
this four limes, as his snam laid instructed him, and immediately the bone lieeomes 
a bird, and rises and flies away. He is now glad, and rejoices over his (lower, and 
seeks to test it still further. Presently he comes upon the bone of a deer. He 
treats ibis as lie had the bone of the bird, and straightway a deer springs up alive 
aud runs oil'. He is now anxious to lest his power upon the remains of human 
ladies. lie is not yet satisfied that he has the power to restore his wife to life. 
Put iie can And 110 human bones, so ho determines to return one night when all 
the village is asleep to try bis (tower upon the corpse of bis wife. In the mean¬ 
time lie coutiuuos to practice ami strengthen his power upon the bones of birds 
and animals. He learns to vary bis practice. Sometimes he brashes the lames 
with the tips of fir-trees; sometimes he sucks up water into his mouth, ami 
blows it out upon the bones through his hands; aud at others he blows his breath 
upon the object. When he thought he hud grown " strong " enough, he sets his 
face homewards, uow to try his power upon his wife’s corpse. Ho arrives at 
night, nml opens the grave ami levels the soil. He then steps over the corpse; 
at the first step his wife revived and sat up. He now brushes her on Uick aud 
front and on both Bides with fir-tops, then sprinkles " medicine water" upou her, 
and bids her arise Site stands up. He now invites her to come with him to 
the stream. They enter the water together, aud bo washes her ull over with 
lir-brunches. This u to take away the odour of the dead from her. He now- 
gives her a fresh, clean blanket, and then slowly and gently takes her home to 
the bouse of her parents, os jibe is still weak. They enter without disturbing 
the family, and retire to l**l The next morning when his mother-in-law rises 
she perceives the couple at once. She wonders who they are. autl quietly wakes 
her husband and whispers to him to look at the strangers in their daughter's bed 
He looks .uid wonder* also who they are, but does not go near them. iWntlv 
he rises, and noisily makes up the fire. The disturbance arouses the young man 
wh„ now uncovers his face and looks alwut him. His father-in-law roeognisL \m ' 
»»y» u, hi. Wife.“He h, jw «.U.: The you,,* , ' 

1 lie girl s mother is much agitated, and trembles greatly. She feels them to 
if they are really alive, and not ghosts. When she is satisfied Hut it i s TeX 
they, she is much rejoiced, and makes known the glad tidings to all the kinsfolk 
and friends of the family. These uow flock in to see the marvel, and all are 
astonished aud filled with wonder at the occurrence. 
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’Nkwinkwinkein. 

Tht GanMer. 

There was once a mau who spent all his time in gambling. At times he 
won, but more often he lust One day he had worse luck than usual, and after he 
had lost all his property, he staked his wife nnd children. He loses them also, and 
is left without a single belonging. He feels sad and miserable. Some old people tell 
him he should go and visit the gambling man, who lives nfar oil in the mountains. 
This man was a Qa Qn, or mystery man. 

The gambler determined to visit this person, ami leant from him the mystery 
of gambling. He goes off into the forest, nnd begins a oourae of mystery training. 
He built himself a sweat-house, and took many sweat baths. At the end of a 
year he set out to find the Qa Qa man. In time he came to a stream, on the 
other side of which he saw smoke rising. The stream was deep and swift, nnd 
lie called out for someone to come and put him over; hut no one stirred. He 
culls again and yet again, but still no one answers his call, or puts in an 
apjieanuiee. He becomes angry; he is tired; lie yawns. No sooner had he 
done so than some oue immediately calls out, “ Hello! there ; wliat do you want 1 
“ l wish to cross over; bring a canoe and take me across," ho replied. Presently 
a man appears, nnd paddles across in a canoe to him. He gets in ami the uian 
paddles back. When they reach the middle of the stream he stops and asks 
the gambler where he wants to go. “Do you wish to cross to 'N&Encya f *’ 
“ Yes." replied the gambler. ** No. don’t go there." said the ferryman: “ go to 
'Nkilnega.” “No, I don’t want to goto ’NkflneQa, lake me to ’X&EneQa.” 
The ferryman tries to persuade his passenger to go to tho house of Nktflneya, 
hut the other refuses. Four times the ferryman tries to induce him to go to 
'Nkilnoqa. hut the other is firm, and refuses to be taken in that direction. He 
is landed ut a point where two trails diverge, one to the right and one to the 
left; the one leads to the dwelling of 'NfomieQ*, the other to that of ’Nktineqn- 
Now ’NfaEneya was the mystery being of all that was lovely ami beautiful in 
nature, and ’Nkldueyu was the mystery being of uli that is hud and ugly. The 
former presided over good and fair weather, the latter over dark and foul weather. 
The ferryman now asks the gambler which trail he will take, ’NtfzEneyas or 
’NkiUneya’sl The latter replies, “ ’NKzKmya's.” “ No. don’t take that; take 
the other," urged the ferryman. But the gambler was not to l>e moved. Four 
times did the ferryman ask him which road he wished to take, nud four times 
he tried to advise him to take that which led to the home of the bad spirit. 

When tho trial was over the ferryman led tlte way along N£zEuoyu trail. 
Presently they come to a Skumel, and the ferryman puts his head down the 
smoke-hole and cries out, “ Here is a man come to see you.” “ All right,” 
answers a voice from below, “ let him remain on the roof; I’ll come up in a 
moment. Meantime you go anti get some kalito (young fir shoots)." ’Nfclneyn 
uow climbs up the pole and joins the gambler on the roof. When the slave 
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rot urns with the fir-tops, 'XfizEncQa brushes the gambler all over with them. 
When lie has finished he says to his visitor, “ Look at your badness which I 
have brushed out of you." The gambler looks on the ground and sees what 
looks like the scales of a fish. 'N£zEneqa now bids the slave take up the 
“ shedding* " and cast them into the river, and invites his visitor to enter the 
Skumel. They both descend. They sit down, the gambler being given the 
seat of honour on the right-hand side of his host. ’XfoicneQii now sprinkles 
“ medicine" upon his guest. Presently it is evening, and night conies on. 
and a large party of ghosts come to the Skumel to gamble (slikionaiwc), 
bringing with them much property. This property consists of the things that 
were put with their bodies when they were buried. 'X&Kneya taking some 
of his “ medicine, sprinkles it on the ghosts, and they all suddenly disupjieor. 
leaving their property behind them. Tliis ’XtfzBneQa gives to his visitor. Four 
days and nights ’Xkwinkwinkein stays with ’XtizEneqa, and each night the ghosts 
come to gamble, and are frightened away by his host’s magic, and he gets all tlioir 
property. After the fourth night. ’NtonCga says to him, ** Now you have enough 
property, you shall go home again. Before he leaves he packs up all the ghost’s 
property into four bundles, and by his magic so decreases the size and weight of 
these that the gambler is easily able to carry all four. He also at parting presents 
him with his magic flying gambling bones. ’Xkwiukwinkeiu in course of time 
reaches his old home. He is now a wealthy man. and determines to be revenged 
upon bis old gambling friend who had stripped him of his former possessions. 

This man’s name was Humanontc. It is soon known that ’Xkwinkwinkein 
Ims returned with much property. Humanontc chuckles to himself when be 
heats of it, and already considers it as good as his own. He makes an early tall 
upon his old friend, and proposes a little gamble. ’Xkwinkwinkein assents’ with 
a show of indifference. The people soon gather round to watch the game. At 
first 'Xkwinkwinkein allows his opponent to win, and as his property passes piece 
by piece over to the side of Humanontc, his friends look sorry, and feel sad at his 
ill-luck. But he smiles all the time, and tells them it is all right, that he is not 
licateu yet. When he has lost all but the last blanket, he takes the magic bones 
of 'XkEm'qa, and they Hy so quickly from one of his bauds to the other that 
Humanontc is unable to tell which lured contains the marked one and so loses 
his winnings piece hy piece and all the rest of his belongings till lie lias not even 
a blanket to call his own. 


A few days later it enters Ids mind to go away aud seek n Qa Qa man as 
Xkwinkwinkein bad done. He therefore sets out In course of time he comes 
to the river wliich he desi.es to cross. He sees smoke rising on the other side and 
shouts out to attract the attention of those who might be camping or living there 
But he meets with no response to his calk He shouts again and again till be is 
angry and tired. Presently be opens his month and yawns. No sooner had he 
•lime so than a man appeared upon the other side, and asks him what he want 
Hutuutatc rak. to be ,„kc The ^ 
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over to him. From this point the story is a repetition of the experience of 
'Nkwiukwinkein, with the difference tliat HumauOutc chooses to go to ’NkKlnfiQa'a 
house, where he meets ttfth his death, which brings the tale to a close. 

Myth ok the Deserted Boy. 

A long time ago many people lived at Seaton Lake. The chief of the village 
had a son aliout ten years old. One day this boy, who wan of a gluttonous 
disposition, went to a certain house and told the inmates tliat his father had seut 
him to borrow some cured salmon, some s'tcukwum (dried berries), and some ska mi to 
(long carrot-like roots). The woman says, “ All right,” ami gives him the food. 
Now the boy had lied to the woman; he had come at the promptings of his 
gluttony, not at the desire of his father. He takes the food into the bush by 
himself and eats the whole. 

The next day he tries the same trick, going to another house, and asks this 
time for some oil, some iiEiniitlkwa (salmon-butter), and some stupul (salmon-flour). 
His requests are complied with, and he takes the food as before into the bush and 
devours it all himself. Again, the third day, he does the same, asking this time fur 
some cOk’ (dried meat). Finding this an easy way to fill his stomach, he goes 
again the fourth day, ami asks for some oqua (fat) for his parents. By this time 
the people begin to talk about the chief begging food each day, and the boy’s 
Hunt, hearing the gossip, suspects what has happened, and comes to the boy’s 
jMirents and tells them, asking if their sou is borrowing food with their knowledge 
and consent. Said she, “ Your boy has been round to all the houses, borrowing 
food, and saying you had seut him." ’* No," said the chief, “ I did not send him, 
I do not think it can he true." "Yes, it is.” replied the boy's aunt; "you watch 
him, ami you'll soon find out it’s true." Tills the chief determined to do, and 
accordingly sends someone to watch the boy’s movements through the day. The 
lioy, not suspecting that his trick bos been found out, goes again to one of the 
houses, ami asks for more foo<L The person set to watch him follows him to the 
hush, and then leaves him eating the food whilst lie runs l«ck and tells the boy’s 
parents. They emue out and observe him themselves, and when the chief is 
convinced of the truth of the story, he goes round to each house and asks, " Has 
my son come to you borrowing food for me ?" All reply in the affirmative. The 
chief is much annoyed, and very augry with his son, and determines to punish 
him most severely. He tells some of the older boys to take him ucrosa the 
mountain, and wltcn they get him there to lose him. aud leave him to shift for 
himself. 

The boys start off on their trip, with the ostensible object of getting u supply 
of good arrow-wood. When they get on the other side of the mountain range, 
they intentionally separate themselves from the chiefs son and hurry back and 
leave him there. The eldere had lieen waiting for them in their canoes at the 
edge of the lake. As soon as the boys arrive the canoes are turned lukewards ami 
everybody leaves. 
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The deserted boy is thus left on the far side of the lake, with no means of 
crossing it Now. the laud juts far out into the lake at one point, forming a 
promontory. When the canoes round this, one old woman lags behind, and as 
soon as she is hidden by the land from the others, she paddles back to the old 
camp. She then gathers some of the discarded cores of the roots they had been 
eating, and put them in the ashes of the camp fire to set them smouldering. She 
then put them in her Itosom to aw'ait the coming of her grandson. In the 
meantime the deserted boy had missed his companions and was making his way 
back to camp. When he reached the crown of the mountain, he saw lying before 
him the waters of the lake, and in the distance the receding canoes of his people, 
lie realises then that he has been deserted. He cries, ami rages, and kicks the 
mountain so hard that a portion of it slid down into the luke, the course of which 
may be seen to this day. Presently, when his grief and rage have subsided, he 
returns to the camp. When he gets there, he perceives a small basket on the 
ground. He kicks it out of his way, Baying," Why did you not go with your 
owner ?" The old woman, who was lying under the cover which slathered her 
like the roof of a Skumel, now cried out, “ My grandson, I uni here.” She now 
lakes from her bosom the smouldering cores, and says, “ See here, my grandson, 
we can get fire with these ; don't be downhearted, I will stay with you.” She is 
glad, and rejoices that he bus returned ; he also is glad to find l»er, and stops his 
cryiug, mid makes a fire and constructs u small dwelling for them. The old woman 
now bids him go look in the tcopdu (cellars) of the camp to see if he could 
find any salmon bones or scraps. Now, some of the people when they paddled off 
had felt sorry for the deserted boy, and had left some scrni>e of food for him in 
their tcepon. These he now gathers up and lakes back to his grandmother. 
When she receives them she says to him," Don’t forget where you found this food; 
some day you can repay those who left it for you." 

They continue u> live there at the camp. He makes traps and catches u 
number of small animals. Amougsi these was the magpie. They eat the flesh 
of them, and the old woman makes blankets of Lire skins. The boy’s blanket 
(srvectsa) was composed wholly of magpie skins. The summer is now advancing, 
and tho weather is warm anil tine. One ilay the boy put on his magpie-skin 
blanket, and went outside to sit in the sun. Presently the Sun-man came down 
to the l*»y, and said to him. “ I wish to have your magpie blanket. Let us change 
blankets. You take mine, and let me have yours. My cnaz (blanket) is a magic 
blanket. If you put n comer of it into the lake the trout will immediately 
swarm about the spot, aud you can take them readily. And if you desire lots of 
fish you have only to dip it a little deeper and you will get all you want. If you 
wish to keep them you must preserve them by drying them. Thrust a switch 
through their gills and hang them thus up to dry in the sun or in the smoke of 
your fires.” 

They exchange blanket*, and the Sun goes hack again. The boy now desires 
to test his magic garment, and so goes down to the edge of the lake and dips one 
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comer of it into the water. Immediately the spot is teeming with trout. He puts 
in his dip-net and take* a netful at the firet dip. He leaves them on the l«mk and 
runs l»ck to tell his grandmother of Ids good fortune. She comes down to the 
water's ed-c to see his catch. She is greatly delighted, and bids him catch more. 
He dips the corner of his magic shining blanket into the lake four times, and they 
take more fish than they know what to do with. They dry large 4 uanttUes and 
stoic them away. When they have filled their own tcepGn the old woman te la 
him to take the rest and put them in those fcoepun .u which be bad found the 
.salmon scraps and bones. but U> put none in the other cellar*. Hie boy does so. 

Now one ilav one of the men of his father's village, whose name was Crow llcw 
over to the lad’s camp. He sat on the branch of a tree and l*gan to croak. W hen 
the boy saw him be said, “ What are you laughing about t Tome m and get some 
food . vou look hungry." Crow comes and takes the fish offered bun. Says the 
J-ho gives him the fish. - IX,n't let any of the other people see them, only your 
children" Crow takes home the fish to his family. When the young Crows 
L the string of trout their father brought with him, they began to cry out and 
make a great noise to get some. This attracts the attention of the village and 
», m , 0 f the people come to see wlrni *11 the noise is about They saw ( row feed- 
i,™ his children with a string of dried trout. They wonder where lie has procured 
it l food has been very short with them all for some time. Crow makes no 
communication to them, so they watch his movements. lour successive days did 
Crow fly across to the deserted boy’s camp and bring back with him a string of 
dried trout on each occasion. One man begins to suspect where Crow gets Ins 

* UPP h" to the others, “1 have watched Crow’s movements for four days. 
Kach day he has flown across the lake in the direction of our old camp, where we 
f.r, tb, chiefs son. Let us send some one over to-morrow to watch what takes 
\ . .. Accordingly on the morrow two men puddle across the lake to the 

place the * W l,eu lhey were about a mile off shore they perceive 

rilu ^ £* £ 211 J, th. take. They wonder whnt j. - * 
Jl » o„ very quietly. Wien they get near they M> that the glitttrag .heeu 
“lihll^t their etten.ie,, come. from the blanket of a youth .. ..tt.ng 

to mm, ^ . ... h oil renlied he. I am all 

uuhaniiV about you. How are you getting on ? CHi. repiica 

unnappy auuuh ,, : n ,i i, ave WU)e food; you look 

'Z ZJTJJZ1 prepare, them a Imantifo, 

mD f ' - * W i, eu tbey have eaten, they depart again to report to the others 

17,le ^utlng'vriu, them a proaent 0 , a *». ~PP>1 - ~ 

"'^Xtttlto the village ^^ ***£-* 

. » Oa or mystery-man, and is living in plenty across the lake. ket us 

*T r Z Jdr Zd the chief. They * When they are getting 
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near the camp the youth takes a stone and throws it into the water, saying as he 
<liil so, "Go hack ; you cannot land yet" 

No sooner had he done and said this than the current carried the canoes a long 
way l*ack. Again and again as his father and his people approached he caused 
their canoes to lie carried back, and it wins not till the sun was about to set that he 
permitted them to land. This he did to show the people his power. 

When the people had landed and gone to their houses, those who had felt 
sorry at the desertion of the lioy, ami had left him some scraps of food in their 
tccpftn, now reaped their reward. They found their cellars slocked with quantities 
of dried fish, hut the cellars of the boy's father and uncles, and of those who had 
not lieen friendly disposed towards him, contained nothing, and they had to go to 
lied hungry that night. 

Next morning the youth rises early and goes down to the lake and dips in his 
magic blanket. The lake’s edge is straightway filled with fish. He now calls all 
the people and bids them help themselves. He now tiecomes a great man among 
them. 

Myth of thk Dead Woman who became a Beau. 

There was once a young man who was a lucky' bear hunter. He had a wife. 
She fell sick and died. He wrapped the corpse in a fine bear-skin blanket and laid it 
away in the grave-liox. A day or two after some youtlm went down to the river 
to spear salmon. They passed near the grave-yard, and seeing the tracks of a hear, 
ran hack to the village and told the bear hunter. He called his dogs, and went 
to follow up the trucks. They led him here and there, and finally brought him to 
the grave-box of his late wife. He looked in and saw the corpse apparently lying 
os he had left it Beyond this point he could find no tracks of the liear. Next 
day fresh tracks were seen. He followed these up to their starting point, which 
wus the grave-box of his late wife. He looked iu the box and beheld it was empty. 
He knew now that the tracks he had been following were those of his deceased 
wife, who had come to life again in the form of a bear. 

Myth of the Marriage of North Wind and South Wind. 

In the far-off days, Cutick, the North Wind, came south and married Skapitc 
the South Wind, and took her buck to his northern home with him. Her lot is 
not a happy one. She is unaccustomed to North Wind’s mode of life. He live* in 
un ice-house without any fire. Skiipitc. sits and shivers all day long with the cold 
and is very miserable and unhappy. She longs for her brothers, of whom she had 
three. The eldest was named QOqaluuuq. He was the Wiud that lieare the sleet 
The second was called Kupknptcilnniiq. He was the Spring M ind. The third was 
called Huulmulduuq. He was the Wind of Mid-summer. In her longing for her 
brothers she calls out to them one after the other, addressing them by nuuie, thus ■ 

“ O. QOqaldnuq nitl-En zok\ 0. Qfiyalanuq, I on. dying." Four times she 
wails forth this plaint. 
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Qoqaltauq hears the wailing of his sister, and says to his btothera, “ Listen 
to what our sister the South Wind is saying." They listen and hear. At hrst 
the eldest will not believe that his sister is in trouble and unhappy. \Mule they 
are discussing the matter and considering what to do, they hear her wailmg again. 
This time She calls to her second brother. Four times they hear her cry : 

- O Kupkuptcildnfiq m'tl-Eti zf>k\ O Kupkuptcilanuq, 1 am dying. 

Before they have decided again what to do they hear her cries again. This 

time they are addressed to her youngest brother. 

*• 0 Haahauldaflq netl-W *5k*. 0 HauhaulAnuq. I am dying. Again it 
is repeated four times. Said one of them now to the others, '* Let us go and 
see what is the matter with our sister, Q^luiiuq must go first, became he is 
the eldest and wo will follow." Thus it was agreed, and tJoQahinuq thereupon sets 
forth to visit the Northland, the homo of his sister's husband. When he arrives he 
finds her very ill and wretched. She is slowly perishing from the cold. He awaits 
his brothers. Next day Kupkuptcihinf.q arrives and the day following Hauhaulanuq. 
After the arrival of the latter, Cdtick, the husband, is very uneasy and much 
alarmed for his safety. The warmth of the Summer Winds presence is 
deadly to him. ami he feels faint and sick. Skapitc, seeing his condition, tries to 
shelter him from the influence of her youngest brother by standing; between them. 

The brothers now desire to take their sister away with them, but to this the 
husband objects. Hauhaulanuq now gets angry, and approaches Cut.ck, who » 
terribly distressed by his wrath. Hie youngest brother * for killing Uitick; 
outright, but the eldest dissuades him. saying, - It will not bo good to kill the/ 
North Wind, for then it will always be hot." So Hauhauldnuq spares him. mu. 
tliev take their sister away with them. 

' NO-, tho woman had « l«by. * »“ »" i<*-cl»Houd dm wanted to uk. 
it This sho did stoaHhily, unknown to tier brothem. She hound tlw 

child to tho liock ol ono of her thighs, and thus hid it bencthher blanket. But 
„ the, journeyed the presence ol this ico-child caused a ch.lly atmoopherc, to 

.. ... This was very diwgtcoahl. to Haul,auhtuu.,. her youngest brother 

and ho sought to 1cm Its can*. Smd ho Oo her. "1 wonder where tht, eo d w.ud 
ernes from- Do you ku-w wind it is I" But ahe dented any knowledge of it 

In a little while he eomiilains again.and taking his suiters blanket in hulutnd. 
„„1D it aside to see if she is carrying anything beneath Ih He ot .«« ,wree,vc 
L ice-bobv. • Why do yon carry that 1 ” h. dt - Von cunt take that home 1 
L, with Umt he lake, thochttl from her snd ecu rt mto the rtver U l oots 
aw,,v mnl presently ii.elta, and they continue tlieir Journey to the Southland 
Bccaime thu South Wind carried her ice-baby at tile back of her Uugb, tins port ol 
a woman's leg—c Wleve tho Indiana baa bean cold over ahice. 

I „,«v add hem Hint I did not seek to colled any myth, from tho upper 
Stl.Ur.mn.... I hod burned tarn Mr. J. Teit that be had made a collection fmm 
this mitre lor Dr. t. Boos. The* Imve not yet. I hclmve. been publudied; but 
they doubtless will be sooner or later. 
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VOCABULARY. 

Terms of Consanguinity and Affinity, 
•rnat-yrtnt-ymtl-graiidfather \ . ^ 


» >i 

great -1 


„ mother J 


„ „ mother J 


grandfatha \ tsimraJc - *©,- taiamuks. 
rt t* mother J 

grandfather, tcojia; my grandfather, n'-tcopa. 
grandmother, kokwa ; my grandmother, n'-kokwa or n'-kwa. 
grandson 

granddaughter > ornate; my grandchild, n’-cmatc. 

'grandchild J 

grandchildren fcoll.) Rmematc; my grandchildren, n'Bnonmtc. 


son 

daughter Ukoza; 

child J 


; mg son, tKn skoza; my daughter, tin skoza; my child, ii’skoza. 


It will lie notice*i that the distinction lietween son and daughter is effected in 
this dialed by a change of the vowel. This is the only instance that 1 l mV c 
detected of a formal gender in the Stlatlumu speech, this division U<ing wanting 
,in those demonstrative sex-denoting elements which I have pointed ont in the 
jlTnlkOmclxm, the Sk-qomic, and the Sfciatl tongues. Ami the way of making a 
distinction between a son and a daughter in the Stlatlumu is to modify Un¬ 
common term by coupling with it an abbreviated form of the terms for *• man " 
“woman’; thuste skaiwu n’skoza, my “mule" child : to yakutea n’skoza, mu 
" female” child. The demonstrative particle, te, which marks the presence of the 
oliject, is changed to lie, when the object under discussion is not present, m* lieiii, 
the particle wliich. in this dialect, marks the absence of the object. 

Children, stcumalt or ctc’nmlit; my ehildren, nK-stciunalt. Speakinir 
collectively of ones children and those of one’s own brother or sister the 
term IS mftnsmEna, thus:—my children, and nephews, and nieces, mi m^nmujKnfT 
Tliis is a reduplicated form of the common term for son, daughter child in th 
HalkOmelEm speech. When speaking of other children the terms emuinunlv 
employed are skuk timet (singular) and skwumkokdmet (plural). 


Mother, skeqOza, when s]>oken of; when addressed keiiya or keiiuya 
father, skutza, when spoken of; when addressed, kateva. 
elder brother 1 . .. eider sister 

|k6jkicq. 


it i • Ttftoih 

elder male cousin J 
younger brothers. 

„ sister >cickwaz. 
, cousin J 


elder female cousin 
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Note.— A uian speaking of his sisters may use a common term without 
reference to age; thus he may say, " nE eraktea," my sister, in answer to such a 
question as, "ewiit fc*o?” mho is that l The enquirer may then ask, your elder 
sister / kEqkEqctilm ? ami if it is the younger he will reply Xo, •'Qous,** “ ’ntcfekwiiz,' 1 
my younger sister. 


brother's\j f skwEca, mole. 

sister’s I LstunEq, female. 

elder of two brothers, or sisters, or cousins, skilainqa. 


younger of two „ „ 

alflina. 

father-in-law "1 
•mother-in-lnic J 
brother-in-law, tciikKt. 

Iskwozotl. 
step-daughter J 

husband, kwKtamitc; 

wife, cEiuain; 

wife, addressed by husband, neu. 
husband, „ „ wife, nett. 

parents, slaleltEm. 


alaua, a diminutive form of which is 

son-in-law, stcutoll. 
daughter-in-law, capKiL 
sister-in-latc, cEuctKm. 
step-father, skutcElotl 
stqy mother, skKkaotl. 
hi y husband, ’n-kwKtiuuita 
wires, c’maamam. 


Brothel's, sisters, and cousins address each other thus:— 


cokwil 


r you ugrr brother ^ 

„ sister }► addressed by elder brother, eta 
L „ cousin J 


ilpu J'btn biotin 1 ~Laddressed l»v younger brother, etc. 
L „ male cousin J 


kft. {' w " r *“" r 

L „ Jemalr cousin J 


1 


address**! by younger brother, eta 


It is interesting to compare these with the corresponding HalkomelKm terms 
which are all radically different. Thus:— 

Eyiik, elder brother or cousin, addressed by younger brother, sister, or cousin. 

Kyu, elder sister or eousin, addressed by younger brother, eta 
K} h, or mmn 1 w1i|bmb , H ol j, t |, rolher . 

Eyisuk, younger brother or cousin J 


In this dialect each has a different form, but all ure derived from n common 


root. 
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Portx of thf Body. 


head, k'womkKn. 

fact, skw’tloc. 

rrmrn of head, natclEken. 

parting in hair, wakElukentKii. 

back of head, tcBksaprtkKn. 

side of whole head, alana. 

jaw, kwKzozoqU'Kk. 

hair (of head), in'iken. 

beard, zhwopitc. 

hair (on thr body), kwiitc. 

tooth, raitenun. 

eye tooth, kKqunic. 

molar terth, motkunic. 

tongue, toqMill. 

/mlidr, qauiuin. 

gums, Lceakunac. 

mow, apo/uka. 

ear, klenu or flena. 

eye, ’nk lostEn or ’nflOstKn. 

eye-brow, nfiwEpkclonm. 

cyt-lash, tl’palic. 

cheek, kuzupEl 

mouth, tcutcin. 

upper-tip, cfeitc. 


lower-lip, skauiriKfcc, 
throat, llakazotlkwilt. 
neck, nulak'met. 
cheat, takwate. 
breasts, skam. 
back, sqetskin. 
stomach, nalem. 
arm, sqwoaqEn. 
hand, akfiakict. 

>lbow, kiiiqtKn. 

finger, q&laku. ’nhOlakt 

thumb, skElnkwoliika. 

teg, skwfujut. 

knee, k-’pauicilKn. 

foot, fl’p&auin. 

bone, k-wokwoKtl. 

skin, clpds. 

blood, p'tfla. 

lirer, killa. 

fat, skw&kwEtc. 

tail, cilcpa. 

rib, takiiltuq. 

heart, cwAktik nr nQiiknk. 


Terms of the Principal Animals known to the Stlatlum II 


lx or (black), k*6qwcEq, meakatl. 

„ (brown), tcuk"len meakatl. 

„ (grizzly), ’atlutlalKin. 
beaver, s'kelaii. 
bearers, { a’kelana. 
leer, skEazuk. 

bse (lumb/t), k'wuzkwuzaliqKn. 
butterfly (generic), juicfL 
chip-muiik, 'liknikquk, kwnmqin. 
cougar, CWKWOft. 
crane, ainok wa skwfilqan. 
crow, caiL 

deer, .'tloln. or ctlola. 
dog, Kknka. 


duck (gen.) flqaiEk. 

eagle (whitehead), spilkvvnkEc. 

eagle (black), yitqiM. 

elk, t'katc. 

flea, klopKzatc. 

fly, cuk cicuk-. H'm&x. 

frog, papotla. 

goose, kwiceuq. 

grasshopper, tlukatliika (on a mat), so 
called liecanac of tl»e noise it 
makes when Hying. 
grassherpprr, tdintcEn. 

ground-hog, OeRkcfRlt (= whiatler). 
hawk, sknz. 
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hone, Kitk Rtltcic k:Ik:i. 

jay {blue), kKwazaz. 

kingfisher, Uuls. 

lizard, uRktfluqca. 

oolicon (** eandle fish ”). awewa. 

offer, Ifehatz. 

oicl, skalula. 

pigeon, hatuowuz. 

rabbit, skwleta 

rat, hawint, quz. 

morn, Iifla, llilnol. 

robin, tikwcKkuk, ftwenlr. 

adman (gen.) stzokwaz. 

„ (spring), skwiiqEiu. 

„ (sock-egc), lai'nva. 

„ (evhoe), tcawiu. 

Genual Glossahy op 

aide, out, qaitlitc. 

I am aide, qaitlitc-kan. 
abort. tKqii, tilqa, tnka. 
arhe, {xiin, sore, kwalkwelt. 

I am tore, ksn-kwalkwelt. 

J am sort in the leg, kwal-Ilfn-tlkan. 
across, kluk\ 
go across, tuic k'lilk*. 
admire, to, kwumcin. 

1 admire, kwaiucin-tlkau. 
ad,git, to, wonx^pksL 

I will adopt him, wouzyopkKltlkaii 
kEtl s’nltL 

ad rice, lnkaluq. 
advise, to. tcunuuiXn. 

I ad rise you, tcuniuuRn-tce-tlkan. 
adz, klfunfii. 

afternoon, ktcji tnrtkkwa. 
afternoon, (later), Tupilimn. 
again, hu, iiioUl 
aid. help, to, ti6k*ati. 
aim, to, tcollukonm. 
air, breath, dip. 

alder-tree (alnus rubra), kwsloluz. 

Vot. XXXV. 


odinon (dog), kwaluq. 

» (humpback), hiiloz. 

» (steel-head), kaiwuq. 

siran, akupEineuq. 
trout (gen.), zitzkwiiz. 

„ (spotted), kwicpAlL 
„ (nicer), stleukcutL' 
weasel (in summer), kunikiikiliii 
„ (?« winter ). fluktlefluk. 

wild cat. s'kutzuniic. 
wolf akuiiiiui. 
xmdierine, tc’keksn. 
icuod/ierkcr, ckwilutEn. 

» kiirEk'. 

tcukezuka. 

wren, tcKtil. 
tiie Com monk it Words. 

all, t ilk Km. 

alone, pKptliitciU, from pain. oar. amJ 
tout (self), 
a!trays, papBL 
anchor, uatcnnatEn. 
anger, to, kElciJ. 
animal (generic), tot*. 
another, hi'iEnkKlta. 
answer, to, aitesn. 
anybody, takKiim, tiikEncwiit. 
apjdc. k'WKop. 
apple-tree, k'WEopnz. 
approach, to, s’tlutla. 

/ approached the house, s'tlatl- 
iitlkan l<- tcftfiq. 

ttrise, staml-up, to, talliii or (atl'Klili. 
arouse, to, vakau. 

J aroused him, gukau-tlknn-td a'uUL 
ashamed, uzoin. 

/ am ashamed, ozOiu-t lkan. 
ask, to, cmiwin. 

1 will ask, cauwin-tlkau kEtl. 
astonish, to, tKkuk’. 
ashes, ikwiliitlkup. 
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autumn, coKz. 
awl, uqauwKll. 
bachelor, kaifiqnianict. 
bad, kul. 

bail, to, tlokowotl. 

bailer (instrument), EntlokwftllKn. 

bait, matnil. 

bale, skwolRm. 

ball, makup. 

bark, to, wiaUU. 

he is barking, w5 wazam. 

Itark (of tree), tliik worn. 
basket, ts'Ia. 

beach, cequtc, or cuqnte. 
beat, whip (to), cfk£n. 
beautiful, kwiimokiuEt 
born, to be, kEhalha. 

bed, uqaitctKii (thing to lie upon); 

Enroiit-tKn (sleeping-in-thing). 
bey, to, q£lenlcaiu. 
below, down, klip. 

down stream, Knkokwitcho. 
belt, zilpwin. 
bend, to, kot/un 
bent, Eskolx. 
bcrry, skwKl. 
big, large, quziim. 
billow, tea re, HillllEl.hn. snakuq. 
bind, up, to, adcon, rutcin ( =U> lie up). 
birch-tree, kwutlenax. 
bird, spapozoza. 
bite, to, klulKn. 
bitter, tuq. 

black, kokgeKq, or k’OqweKq. 
blackberry, skolmoq. tcatcoea. 
blanket (native), swokwutl. 
blanket, lskwaz. 
blind, s’uKuuiEm. 

/ am blind, s’liKimiKm-tl-kun (state- 
mont of fact form). 

1 am bliml, kKu-Kc-s’itEmiiKm (re¬ 
sponsive form in uuswer to 
question). 


blood, p’tfliv. 

blow, to, pon; blow it I poumatl! 
blue, kwuzkwaz. 
blush, to, tciikoc. 
boil, to, pdtlKtl. 

Imre, to, cqvituk. 

borer (instrument), qiituk-min, or qiltuk- 
IEU. 

borrow, to, k6tl&u. 

Iwth (of ns) n'anawoc-kntl=“t w<>-\ve," 
rf. " all of us," katl-takuni. 
bottle, 'n mekol-tKn (constructed frvuu 
mil moil-skin). 

bottle, piipaii (constructed from the 
souml of air-bladder of fish). 
bottle, tc’mauik (constructed front the 
gut of an animal). 
bottom, tiKutcuk. 
bought, nctoqup. 

bow, to, kwiuouEm, ad lift, (to turn the 
eyes earthwards). 
bow, a, toqKatc. 
bowls, guts, tc’umnik. 
bowl, ’nklaukaniin. 
bar, qutciiu. 
boy (little), tfiuwit. 
boy (youth), tuewit. 
boy*, tutuuwil, tulfiewit 
braid, to, skakiitla. 

she is braiding, w;i kiikal lam. 
branch, kKin^kict. 
break, to (trood), kaiiqoq. 

.. (rope), kh'loq. 

(flat thing*), kupiikivu. 

.. (round things), kiicfika. 

,. (np, spoil, destroy), kulweluq. 
bridge, uk laka min (thing that goes 
across). 

bright, wiik aiik-iun. 
bring, to, cotuac, teKiicEc. 
broken, split, Eepuk“ 
bucket, water. qKlaku. 
brush, k lonmin. 
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burn, to. kw’tlip. 
burnt, pumen. 
bury, to, Eel ftp. 
hath, kdqkwaOq. 
button, iiijmic. 
buy, to, Az. 

bye-and-byc, kuzawdna. 
tall, to, wEmi. 

calm, quiet, tiikwup; calm tenter, k'ldlL 
camp, toetwom. 

camping-ground, 'ntcateftuq-tKn, from 
tdtuy = (house). 
am, Haiti or qaitl. 

candle, torch, light, o‘teak“ ; lantern, 
■ntcauk'°tEu. 
canoe, klaz. 
careful, UdmcnclEq. 

I am careful, tz6mC‘Uf>lEq-kKn; he in 
cartful, Bctzdtni-nelKq. 
carry, to (in hand), stukac ; / carry, 
stuk-tl-kan he carried, stukoKc. 
carry, to (on. shoulder), 'nk’ohfckmen. 

„ (on back), zaqKmlj ; he carries 
it, zaqEndjcEc (cf. c’zaqKn.a jwick). 
carry, to (under arm), ‘nk'maqEniiKti. 
carry, to (on head), ’nkvliikenmen. 
caret, to, ‘ntauwulap. (Thin term is ap¬ 
plied to the carving of crests and 
totems.) 

cast, throw, to, tzakiualiL 
cedar tree, tcutiiwoz. 
cedar-wood, ctsuka. 
cellar, tcepdEn. 
chair, seat, sk oluk'. 
change, transform, tv, iiakKn. 
charcoal, sk o/eteik. 
chase, to, kalnKiu ; I chased him, kalEti- 
tl-kan-td. 

cheap, Eck wdu, leluk. 
cheat, to, Mewoqnunu.*. 
chew, to, iWuwKti ; eh nr it f dtauwKu- 
matL 

chbf kdkpl, or kwdkpL 


chiefs, kwakwokpi. 
child, sknkurnM 
children, skwamkdkdmet. 
choke, to (by external pressure), lepatl 
kwStaiL 

choke, to (by swallowing), kBnliukutl- 
kwelta. ak'uuwetl. 
chop down, to (a tree), kldtckam. 
circle, Ezunic. 
clay, ckiUlct. 

clear (of water), IttkaluKq. 

„ (of sky), IldkoqkwEiu. 
climb, to (a tree), kTkewiliii. 

H (« mountain), qutlKm. 
close, near, Eetln. 
cloud, ckwdlsL 
cold, tsop. null. 
comb, to, W(1liuk u -tRn. 
comb your hair! w.u’kwaiutlkuuq ! 
come, to, kleEk. 

/ am coming, kleEk-tlknn. 
companion, comrade, smikwa. 
compassion, jrity, indsKuu'tc. 
cor/ue, cwihitlip, EczOk'. 
cotton-tcood-tne, nuk ° nek wiiz. 
crab tree, kwKopaz. 
cradle, tcij»ulen. 

creek, stc&awnq (large ); stctidwuq 
(small), 
crooked, skots. 
cruel, honEkatia. 

crush, to, pdtein; crush in the hand, 
lepen ; with feet, kKwatEn. 
cry, to, vial. 
cut, to, ndki'U. 
cut, a, Eciirk. 

daily, takuiu Eckait, zeza Eckait, 

damp, ndac. 

dance, mdtsoui. 

dancer, a, motsTnndtl. 

dark, k lKpEU.pKin. 

darling, dear, slukccilL 

dawn, Uiiliallig. 
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daybreak,, Sck'uitwelKlI, tcitlpolmuq. 
day, Eck ait. 

ileaf, ’n&ukwitkwaim, tlukwina. 

direire, to, k&klza. 

deceiver, n, kEkiootl. 

deep, 'iik Ejwm. 

tlrcr hvir, kKatit. 

desire, wish , to, cUutl, or oqalL 

/ want mme order, uuk n uliuE»-llkiui 
wf» n’cuatL 

I wont to drink, kKuilatlniKii kwEiulj 
wu okwa. 

dceour, to, snkwfuiEiu. 

/ ate it up, sakwa-tl-kan-to. 
dew, chOk. 
different, cmQKLL. 
difficult, qiitl 
dit/, to, dqllKl. 
dim, kakwiokwiciiKi. 
dint, to, 'nkuun'lukEnnni. 
dirty, ckKtkEf. 
disappear, to, kRla'inalun. 
discover, to, poll. 

I found out, jMiuilkuu ; he found out, 
p<Snaa 

dish (large), sliqutc. 

„ (small), tlitlquU*. 
dicer, a, ’uknniolukEnamotl. 
dizzy, Kncilikpoc. 
door, 'ukequto-Un. 
dowr-miy, cipic. 
down, nUetlau, or Ktlutlo. 
dray, to, tjokwKm. 
dream, to, kwilekwiluuq. 
drop, to, kwfe. 

drown, to, wok*; drown it ! wok"En- 
matl 

drum, (drawn din), pulaka. 

„ ( wootlm ), k auiiL 
each, Vb pain; ad lilt., “ the one." 
earth, tF.mriiq. 
easy, lcluk. 

•at, to, ka, tsakwau, or Uakwun. 


echo, p’aiiwitc. 
eddy, zozflkwu. 
clder-trtt, k nig Kip. 
enemy, lluiiin. 
enough, tefik*. 
evening, tap. 
fall, to, kwie. 
famine, tall, or lEUt taut. 

lam hungry, tuit-kEn. 
far, kukau. 

fasten, to, Eruteiu (with rope); KcrutC, 
lie’* tied it up. 

fat (ailj.), k-eqaiu; a fat jwrson or 
animal, kwutck’wote. 
fat, (soft), ukwokwutc. 

„ (hnnl), k'utnll. 

„ (bear), 'skwotc. 
fear, to, pukwO. 

/ am afraid, p.ikwo-llkun. 
feather, ok wKl. 
feel, to, teilean. 

1 fed, tcaean-tlkan. 
fern, dikiqaiiui (I'teris ayuilinn). 
fern-root, caak, 
fight, to, k'leKkwKutuwKl. 
file, zuk amin, tduiiKlic. 
fill, to, k olon. 
jintl, to, pon. 
finish, to, tedk *. 
fir (red), R/yupol. 

(white), immetlEp. 

„ (spruce), tcaqoz. 
fire, cpainic, rolKp, «»- wolEp. 
firewood, cpamic. 
fire-place, ’npamic-tEii. 
fired nil, cwoKl. 

fish, tcokwi* (big fish) ; tHKkwuz (small 
fish). 

fish, to, tcokwaiSm (big fish ); tskwazatn 
(small fish), 
fish-bone, a’tcum. 
fisherman, Iculcokwwmsuu. 

/lame, lolKp. or wolKji. 
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flat, tcuocldtudq. 
flesh, Hlcuq. 
float, to, papule*. 
flower, spak-Kiu. 
fog, spotlit. 
food, skii. 

freeze, to, kcmalitc. 
fresh, tcftcil (Thompson, teftei). 
finger, ’nhohika. 
gamble, to, tlikamauwnc. 
gambling-stick, kukoEtl (bone). 
ghost, spirit, ouqlitlip, CQulntlip, mKziitc 
( = breath or spirit of a shaman). 
girl, efynktea ; girls, cukyeyuktca. 
give, to, yetcklt, or yetenet. 
glad, tCHHUq. 
glove, mitten, hewiika. 
good, a rim. 

good-bye, homiitl. kxnakfi. 

grass, elulkKm (long), otcupuz (short). 

great, large., quzom. 

greedy, Qftmitc (from yum, quick, and 
itc. mouth. 

green, kskwilaa (used for yellow os 
well). 

grind, to. 'nsukaucKiu. 
grow, to, reygp. 
guide, to, tcutliyillKm. 
gum (pitch), kwaletl; pitch-wood, 
kweoq. 

hail, ak'uk'hoc ( = tears, eyedrops). 

hard, keEq. 

hark, listen, to, kahili. 

hear, to, kaiit'm. 

hemlock-tret , poflEtmiz. 

itch, weitEq. 

jump, to, kailiii. 

juniper-tree, puntiKp. 

ketkwilee-house, CKeoitkKn. 

keep, to, wKan. 

kettle (basketry), 'nokwatuu. 

„ (tcood), Htcima. 
kind, gootl, ilma. 


kiss, to, ’ntloktcin. 
knead, to, zakEm. 
kneel, to, qctlelEkam. 
knife, QEektKn or wfkEtEn. 
knock, to, 'npatcam. 
know, to, zwatKn. 
bidder, *ntliiE4|tEii. 
lake, tdilatl. 
lame, zoyuk. 
larul, tKmeuq. 
language, 'ukwulut-tKn. 
large, quzom. 

laugh,to, 'iik'ciinik or ’nk'zauEk. 
lazy, keEkslotL 

leak, to, t luuk ; it's leaking, wa flunk. 

leaf pitc-kEll. (=it will drop or fall). 

leather, cepnz. 

leave, to, klelill. 

lend, to, kwotlin. 

liar, kKkEzoKtl. 

tie, to, kakazn. 

lice, nitfkin. 

tick, to, sainiin. 

he down, to, iiqaitu, or aqelc. 

life, rnawel. 

lift, to, qubit). 

light (both sunlight and moonlight), 
tcftlip. 

lightning, k-wKlkw Klkilcou (=“ho 
(the thunder spirit) is OJiening his 
eyes"). 

line (cedar withes), k*wr*tsEm. 

„ (fishing line), eawEctEn. 

("flat " or plaited line), k^alEq-Kn. 
little, small, kwekwio (voice dwells on 
*‘e " to mark the smulluess of thing 
described). 

liter, k'alu. 
big, Bczck. 
logs, KezukKzek. 
long, zaqEt. 
lose, to, pflip. 

I lost it, pii’ptlkan. 

I* 2 
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loud, wonaugitc. 
man, akodyuq. 
men, akaiyultyuq. 
maiden, kiimoz. 
maidens, k umk amuz. 
make, to, maicin. 
maple-tree, k ltmlaz. 
maple-tree (vine), cvtstlip. 
mark, to, wuEtc. 
mask, suiakwii. 
mat (sleeping), sliiwcu. 

„ (door), tcakliin. 

„ (sitting), tcakuk. 
meat, let. 
medicine, kalwEU 
melt, to, zilauq. 
midnight, tcEtgolwue. 
mid-dag, kEniripa. 
m id-mi n ter, ' ate Bt h Oc f k Eli. 

mind, ’uo’p'tonocim. 

mine, Entcfiwa. 
mistake, to, 'ueQEz. 
mis, to, rnat’Um. 

moccasins, cctltoG (from tc*>=foot). 
moon, k*’laniimt*a. 
morning, nnniituy. 
mountain, Bckw&u. 
moot. to. xdkKn, c«Kk. 
much, qwU 

murder, to, ak-iaakam. 
murderer, a, slrSaakanmtL 
naked, tlotlok"; he* naked, wfi 
tli>tlok°. 
name, akwittftc. 
narrow, tetqa. 
near, Kctlil. 
needle, patkwa 
net, epatsia. 
night, cetect. 
no, Qoaz. 
none, Qoaz kilti 
not, Qoaz. 
now, aitl 


nut (hazel), kapoq. 

old (ma*),kutLin&i (pIu.kutLkutli aieu). 

„ (woman), kutuniuiRn. 
orphan, wowsiciit 
outside (house), ft'teRka. 
pack, to carry, zaqEn. 
pvldle, hoiuEt. 
pail (water), qtilukK. 
pain, to, tlikwouEni. 
paint, ijokimEiuin. 

I paint. Q&wifiiilkau. 

j hi rents, slsilOlttcm. 
path, trail, ilwKtl 

paw, spEuka ( = fort> paw), apKaUyiu 
(=lximl paw)i 

peel, to (bark), tlauWllkwEu. 

„ ( „ with knife), oqwKlkw Kai. 

„ (oneself, to undress), tlok woiil- 
CUU 

peep, to (through a hole), 'akllludoeKiu. 

„ (from behinel anything), zak'Ol. 

penis, apiilok. 
profile, oqw Eluiucj. 
perhaps, skiuiuc. 

plate, dish, tUtl’qutc, (small) ilui(Utc 
(larfic).^ 
pluy, to, caicEz. 
point, to, tcutlum. 

floor, kElKkEiiatik'Ul, kwuakwaal 
aitakwetantcut. 
prick, to, ti'Akaiu. 
proud, ceakauc, Kaakuzam. 
push, to, qekia or ilekitL 
put, lay doten, to, kelcia 
quarrel, to, kKleil. 
quiet, ckap; talk quietly, ckupitc. 
race, contest, kultanwiluaqa. 
raiu, ckwTc (from kwic, to diop down). 
raspberry (red), CEuitcuk. 

„ i red-cap), tlckak* 

(salmon-berry), tuvvun. 
recognise, to, cuqtea. 
raw, Ecquiu. 
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red, tcuk-'tccuk - . 
red~hot, k'nmpokalitc. 

„ (stone), tcakwiilitc. 
remember, to, kulaqslOmn, litknla<|ic*. 

1 remember, kiiliiqllkiinu. 

you „ kiiliiqtlkauqu. 
rest, to, ziiuiKui. 

I am reeling, zuinEuitlkuu. 
return, to, p auKt. 

I return, pan L-llkait. 
rerive, to, ‘upt-mlocEiu ( = U> ni^li and 
open the eyes). 
reward, to, hak'En. 

1 will reward him, liak'Kntlkau 
kttl snitL 
rib, Lc’kaltO. 
ring, a, k oak'Knaka. 
rijx (also cooked), kwol. 
river, call. 

roast, to (on a st.irk net in the ground 
inclining towards Jire), 
skwdlKni. 

(siilm<m rut open and )Aaccd 
over the Jire), k tip Kin. 

„ (salmon not cut open and 
placed over the jire), ckfteilKu. 
„ (meat over the Jire), ckE[iatltza. 
(salmon s)Ait open and held in 
the cleft of a stick), klakca. 

„ (salmon, whole, kg thrusting 
spit in its mouth), 'uqewitc. 
rob, to, nuk “. 
nAAtcr, a, nuk" niik' 0 otl 
roof, s’kuz. 
root, klukwuniKlauq. 
rojw, line (plaited Jfat), kutluliqRn. 
rope (cedar withes), k wnicKm. 
rose (wild), ktfluk. 

round, Eskunioq (plural or several, 
ifckiUuakumOq). 
rub, to, mekwt'n. 
run, to, ketlel. 

J r«»i, k etlel-llkiUL 


salt, la'ul (=taste of fresh meat). 

salt-water, k’ot'L 

same, like, tzultzelukln. 

sand, skaKpa. 

sag, to, tout. 

scald, burn, kw’tlKp. 

scalp (salmon's), klKlwrok'. 

„ (nom's or animal’s), &pa*Ok' n , rf. 

cIpfiz=skiiL 
scold, to, kEleliiu ii. 
sera/#, to, paqau. 
scratch, to, eopuu. 
scream, to, etlnqtcuni. 
sea, k dt'I or kwot'l. 
search, to, qelin, t'quuncu. 
seed, cliplial. 
see, to, iltsqEm. 

seise, to, k'uilKl!uiL-n-liikKu=“ to juuip- 
take." 

sell, to, taiUvoin. 
send, to (person) kicuiln. 

„ ( object) nucukiium. 

sew, to, k'lokollal. 
shadow, shade, mKuKtmui. 

„ rrjiection, sktikEiicwull. 
shake, to, flokyin. 
shallow, 'nuqwewEcim. 
shaman, cwonam, kwEekwilauq, zuvm, 
zuwen, kwcclielum wa kwBekwilnuq. 
sharp (of edged tools), (ju/quz. 

„ (jointed) UumiUnuukc. 
sharjwn, to, ’uzQk'ocKu. 

„ (bring to a point), zuk ukeun. 
she, her, s’nltL 
shine, to, wok'AuEktuu. 
shoot, to, kwocim. 
short, llakeEkat. 
shout, to, WEau. 
shove, to, kwvKwin. 
show, to, nlsuqalcUDuilt. 
shrink, to, raicidKq. 
shut, to, kvqtcan. 
sick, a la El n. 
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sickness, »KalsKui. 
sight, ttihdc. 
silent, k ltkclkmn. 
simplt, easy (to get), lelnk. 
sing, to, k'lclem. 
sink, to, ‘nEiuuEC. 

sit, to, inutcuk; sit down inctcukmatl. 

skin, cipaz. 

skull, k nmkKn. 

sky, ctl«*Ekut. 

slap, to, t'luk’won. 

slapping, tlukvvitlk won. 

slave, cilwit. cfcwiL 

sleep, to, roiu 

sleepily, roiUjlmill. 

slide, to, kwEtyaflill. 

„ (of mountain), cEuiiq. 
slip, to, kwktuq. 

„ trip, to, kwt-dnyin (on the level), 
kwkloqiiyin (on a s/ojre). 
slow, ZoWOK. 
smart, quick, luqEluq. 
smell, to, cum6n. 

smoke, Bpildk (going up straight), 
dunk Eli (spreading all about), 
smother, to, lepitcunKm. 
snail, k laink'Kn. 
sneeze, to, liucniuia. 

„ a, uicniuia. 
snore, to, quqwKlukc. 
snow, rnuka ; it's snowing, wit tn'ikiu 
mow-shot, t»dtBfiy*l, tcotsqKl. or 
IcOtoqU. 

soft (to the touch), k'upk ap. 

„ easy (to break), qaqkwaui. 
sold, taum. 
solid, 'nkumputltca. 
some, mdla ; lidiudta=9ome more. 
tong, etlmu. 
soon, kuliil. 

SOttl, hk'dt lOU'. 

sort, kwilliikwilt. 
soup, ctliiiu. 


■vmr, t'zllt'zdl, i uq = hitler. 
sow, to, pdkwEl. 
sparks, wolulik or rululik. 
spawn, nftuwuwR. 
speak, tell, to, kwtilul. 
spinal column, ’nnqtcik. 

„ cord, 'ntEtlkiilrqmlEn. 
spinster, yuktcaiuiuiicl. 
spirit, soul, cniawKl. 
spit, to, p'teqwon. 
sjtoon, ctlakdmin. 

sjrread, lay, or put down, to, ketoKn. 
spring, slukakEtkwa ( = to hublilc 

npk 

sgueeze, to, lep’en. 
squint, to, ‘iikoUaloa. 
stand, to, statlill or stallEliu. 
star, 'nknkotuiEt. 

stare, to, BKatsuqcEc; he is staring, wa- 
aatsuqcEa 

steal, to, naulr*; a thief, uukuaukutl 

stejt, to, ceEquqF.nKm. 

stew, boil, to, tceaqain («#«/», ctliiiu). 

stick, to, tsuk-iian, tsuk Bji. 

stink, to, QOqoli. 

stone, ktftla or kiitla. 

stoop, to, tlukot. 

stop, to, kakicla. 

straight, Eckwup. 

strange, fresh, tcltcil. 

strap (head), umkein 

stream, c’tiiauq. 

stretch, to, tcicin. 

strike, to, cfkEn. 

string, cil. 

strong (thing), k vuq (animat or /urson), 
rulruL 

stumble, to, k'wdk'wcwiun. 
stump, 'nk-'woa. 

stutter, to, Be nuEUAtc; he's u stutterer, 
wa BO lluKnatcotl or nftl El- iiuFJia- 
tcotl. 

suck, to (the breast), klbuu. 
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suck, to (someth intj in the mouth ), tcdtntin. 
.. ( .. held in the hand), 

kldkon. 

summer, tKin ktuu'p. 
sun, smikwum or sm'ik'utn. 
sun-beam, swiqBta anuk'urna =lega of 
the sun. 

0 

sttn-rise, otska 8mikuiua=out«ido the 
suu. 

sun-act, rap=evening. 
sure, certain, wOnuiiqnuu. 
surjtri.se, astonishment, lukak', etukutc- 
men. 

I am astonished, tukaktlknn. 
smdlow, to, k’uminc. 
sweat, to, lmuii. 
sweat, perspiration, chiiau. 
Jurr^.fo.itqwRlftp.r/.lirooui.uijuoIaptEu. 
sweet, kllq. 
siceJI, to, pau. 
swim, to, 'nkailili 
swing, to, papelo. 
tail, ctlcpa. 
take, to, irikln. 
talc, gwiil. 
talk, to, kwalut. 

tall (said of persons), zaualkwinii. 

„ tong (of things), ziluvKt. 
tame, tedkteuk. 
taste, to, klunainEn. 
tattler, k walfi toll. 
teach, to, teuiianiin. 

I trill teach you, tcununiin-tci- 
tOcon-kltL 
tear, to, tcor'pan. 

tear ( larrima ) ’iiKkw fcilos. skukhus= 
drop (upplied U» hailstorm).' 
tell, to. skwitl. 

I trill tell you, skwfdgn-lce-llknn- 
k«L 

that, tCo. 

thaw, to, tcuwKq (ire). telin (snow), 
there, tuo. 


thiek, p'tlutl. 

thief (habitual), nuknatikntl 

thin, niem’ca. 

think, to, p’tenocini. 

this, teKii. 

throw, to, t8»k\ 

throw it away, tsukanien kKkatl. 
thunder, ckilikaloq=knocking noise. 

akinkKtiap=tapping noise. 
tickle, fo/nRk'KzuukKii.or make to laugh. 
tie, to. riUcin. 
t ired, wary, kwKlkwiU. 
toalay, tl'konea, sk it. 
to-morrow, natuQ. 
tongs, kwisqtfna. 
toothache, k'anic. 
torch, ctauk ". 
trail, nwiitl. 
trity (weir), teilnicn. 

- (basket above weir), kwiltcaza. 

n ( „ with distendexi mouth), 

'ntcukautceu. 

- (“fall” far small animals), 

tcetcilflc. 

(“fall" for big animals, /nor, etc.), 
IIat6c = heavy to lift. 

„ (generic), kukiltRn. 
tree, cynp or crap. 
tremble, to, flitlflitlnltiu. 
trip, to, tluqpukc=to fall on the none, 
t Jo*jwujx|Ku = t<> catch one’s foot. 
turn, to, pKlkucKin. 
turn orer, to (of things), pflkau. 
turn, to (by itself, without agency), 
pulkolgq. 
twilight, kEkwiicn. 

twist, to, klopiltj, let lop = it's twisting 
(said of cnu:k in splitting wood). 
ugly, tzfztyuzkKt. 
uncover, open, tv, widkwan. 
under, ‘nklpunitk, s’tlipca. 
understand, zowatKii. 

I understand, xowatKn-tlkan 
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utulras, to, tlokdtciit, tlok -, lBq. 
oh fasten, 1 milo, Ecteoh. 
unripe, Begum. 
ivinwwA, to, kKkcipa. 
tillage, EetcTtiig. 
voice, 'nkwiilut-tBn. 
vomit, to, wal'lik*. 

wade, to, tcatcwatn, tc£qwftin=to take 
n few stope inU» the water. 
ton it, to, kalEtn. 
wake, to, guk. 
milk, to, tiultuk. 
t rail, quit En. 
wander, to, iiiKtliiainKluk. 
tortr, k'ultdwauq. 
wtnn, kVunEp. 
wtrt, zezodk. 

wash, to, tzawiin, cauQJtm (=to wash 
oneself), wii caugKiu. he’s washing 
himself. 

watch, to, Kncitcuqcac. 
water, kO or kwo. 
icate, billow, nilil'likolill. 
we, ns, wicncmotl, a'ncindtl. 
weak, keKkEl (said of persona). 

„ gdaz kwuc nilml ( = not strong; 
said of anything). 
weary, kwilkwdl. 

mate, to, kutcetsa (blankets), kutckul, 

< bauds. KtrapA, etc.), 
leoirv. to (anything), Rckutc. 
wedge, gfu*t (“ Kniyiitu a wedge," no 
gactea kaiyaiu L 

weep, cry, to, kukgocam, elal; he's 
crying, wa elal. 
weir, tollmen. 

when, ekauniaoic, (post), kutiiuueac 

(future). 

when (conditional), Etl. 
where f Knkil T ’nkil 1 


which ! unka ? nell ko uukA 1 

whisper, to, ckukapitc. 

whistle, to, gftKn. 

white, puk\ 

who ? ewiit ? 

why ! wii-kanKiu ? 

i aisle, ctl’kalap. 

trulow, EezatEn. 

widower, „ 

tcife, cimuiu, neu (when addressed by 

husband). 

willow-tree. t'qatljKiz. 
win, to, t’lOgom. 
winner, flogimiotl. 
wind, ckiigRm. 
wing, st lakal. 
wink, to, klOtsalocKiu. 
winter, t Km qntl (“ cold time") IKin 
ctotik (“ odd-wind time "). 
wipe, to, upon. 
wise, liigiiluq. 

witch, zowa or zuwa. cwEuaam. 
with, euwa. 

/ will i/o with yon, nnekan euwa 
Ecuuwa. 

woman, cyukstca. 
women, cyukKyaktca. 
rnxsl (geu.), luulill. 
icool (yen.), kwiitc. 
wring, to, k'lopuu. 
yawn, to, Kcliaii. 

year, gutpazauog = completing the 
circle. 

Inst year, ezanng'mac. 
neat „ zanogum-kKtl- 
yell, to, etluqtcam. 
yellow, kuk M 1ua or kukwilea. 
yes. k. 

yesterday, cuutugoc. 
yon, wicnulap, s’nulap 
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COLOUR AND RACE. 

The ffusdty Manorial lecture for 190o. 

By John Bkddok, M.D., LL.I>„ F.1LS. 


(l>KLivr.Ri:n Ocroa u 31sr, 1903. Wun Puna XVI, XVII.] 

Tub Huxley lecture is usually said to be commemorative of the great man whose 
name it liears. I am not sure that I quite like the adjective. The character and 
achievements of Huxley, the impression he made on his country and his time, 
nre not likely to fade from our memories. Tire lecture is rather, I think, a token 
of our gratitude to him tlian a necessary reminder of his services. 

Few departments of anthropology seem to have interested him more tlian that 
of colour in connection with race. The terms Xanthochroi nud Mvlanochroi, with 
the things denoted thereby, remain to testify to that interest. 

The late Sir Henry Rawliuson, a widely-travelled man and a good observer, 
once remarked to me that " colour was no part of typo." As ono who had given 
some years of his leisure to the subject, I felt somewhat discouraged by this 
dictum of a revered senior. 

“ No: * said he, “ and I will give you a case in i»oiut. Herodotus says the 
Egyptians planted a colony in Colchis, whose descendants survived there in Iris 
day—dark and curly-haired. Well, the Miugreliuus at the present day have 
curly hair.' hut it is qnite frequently yellow or fair; the type remains, but the 
colour lms altered” 

So said Sir Henry, and there arc still some of Iris opinion. There is an 
ingenious theory which attributes the deep and brilliant “Highland red" hair, 
found in the so-called Kelts or Gael of the British Isles, to the effect of a 
northern climate in depigmenting Dcniker’s Littoral race, by some designated 
Atlantean. 

Anyhow, it is a prevalent idea that colour in man, being merely superficial, is 
of very small account compared with his osteology. But this is really an 
exuggeraticu. If colour is mutable, so too is bone-form, less quickly or visibly, 
maybe, but mutable for all that. In Egypt, in Russia, in Bohemia, Bavaria, 
Mecklenburg, it is difficult to believe that widening of the skull has or would not 
have taken place, even if the influence of admixture of blood had been excluded; 
anil when Egyptologists tell us that the Egyptian skull, Inuring this little increase 
iu breadth, is very like what it was six or eight thousand years ago, we may reply 
“ " ,iave altered ? The circumstances, the media, have not altered 
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much; and the successive hordes of immigrants or invaders, from their paucity of 
numbers, from their unsuitability to the climate, or from the mntual balancing of 
their physical characters, were not very likely to affect it much." 

The great changes that appear to have taken place in Swabia and Bavaria, 
nnd about Hallstadt, are quite explicable, as I at least, who was a mute 
Ammonite before Ammon and De Lapouge, am disposed to believe, without 
calling in the operation of anything like spontaneous variation in form. 
Still the cases of the Mecklenburgers, of the Bohemians, of the people 
of the Rouergue, cited by De Lapouge, and of the Muscovites, which 
convinced no less an authority than Bogdanoff, do certainly make one 
a little doubtful. On the other hand, consider the case of the Budini, 
plausibly identified with the Vod or Votiaks, still found in or near their ancient 
locality. They were noted as red haired in the classic ago, and now, after 2,(HK) 
years, they have among them a larger proportion of redhaired persons than any 
other tribe or nation. 

The principal drawbacks to colour as a mark of race are the following, 
relating especially to hair:— 

1. The change which occurs in individuals with advancing age. In this 
country the index of nigrescence of school childreu darkens, usually, about twenty 
degrees before they arrive at early middle age ; and even after that the hair continues 
to darkeu slowly until it begins to turn grey. Red hair does not darken in the 
same way. as a rule, but in those cases which Virchow would have looked on as 
defective brunets, it may even change into something not far removed from block. 
The iris-colour also changes with age, though very slowly after infancy. At first it 
darkens, but later on pales again. Such instability, besides increasing difficulties 
of observation, is suggestive of small value in the attribute. 

2. Again, the apparent fugitivencss of the colour of hair after death lessens 
its value as historical evidence. Brown pigment seems to be less permanent 
tlum red. 

3. The operation of various forms of selection, social, conjugal, morbid, is of 
considerable importance in impairing the evidence of permanency. I believe 
De Landolle and I were earliest in the field on this subject; but Aiumou. 
Ih‘ Lapouge, ( losson and Lipley and Shrubsall, have developed the idea very 
extensively, and with promise of yet greater results. Virchow's nnd Von Mnyr's 
extensive statistics, and my own observations, showed darker colour in hair, and 
still more in eyes, in cities thau in rural districts, even after allowing somewhat 
for the greater attraction of towns for alien (in Germany usually darker) 
immigrants. Livi has shown that the same rule holds good in Italy to a large 
oxtent. though there alien immigrants would be more likely to be comparatively 
blond. And Shrubsall has already given us some solid grounds for lasing the 
difference ou morbid selection, weeding out more possible parents from among 
the younger blonds, whereas the diseases which more affect the brunets, such as 
cancer, usually operate more in Inter life. 
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4. The difficulties arising out of the personal equation of the observer are 
very great: I will return to them presently. 

These drawbacks seem then, nay, they are. considerable, but either they, or 
analogous disadvantages, apply to the head-form also. Durand de Gros, and after 
him Ammon and De Lapouge and Muffang and Livi, have shown how tho citizeu 
develops, by some process of selection, a longer and narrower head than the 
countryman; anil though the process is not so conspicuous in English towns, 
Dr. MoDonell's figures for London, and mine for Bristol, make it prolable that it is 
really operative here. Such changes imply a converse process at work in country 
districts, and other fountains of emigration; and thus may be explained the 
development of brachyceplmly in, for example, some Frisian islands and Alpine 
valleys. Difficulties put in the way of the observer by modes or fashions of 
dyeing the hair find their analogues in the various processes whereby the head is 
wilfully or unintentionally deformed. Even in Germany there is no doubt that 
brachyceplmly is exaggerated in many cases by the pressure of a hard cradle. 

Again, Professor Oloriz has well shown how the personal equation affects the 
measurement of the skull as well as of the living head : we need not therefore lie 
quite discouraged, when we discover the many impediments that stand in the way 
of him who would observe the colour of the hair nnd eyes. 

Some of those concern light and distance. Topinard directs his pupils to 
work " on pleino lumicre," and in using his standard samples for comparison, this 
must be kept in mind. One cannot always choose; and one ought to be able to 
make proper allowance for different lights, as a rifle-iiuirksman does for distance 
and wind ; but I prefer tho shady side of a street on a sunny day. 

As for the best distance, M. Bertillon working for identification and police 
purposes, and dividing his eyes into 7 and his hair into 10 classes, directs the 
oliservcr to place himself at 30 centimetres or about 1 foot from the object This 
is fur too near for ordinary purposes. The aim should lie to work at distances at 
which the iris-colours fall naturally into three or at most four divisions, light 
neutral and dark, tho first embracing class 1 and part of 2 ns depicted in Bertillon’s 
Album, the third including roughly his classes 5, 6, and 7, most of 4 and a Bttle 
of 3, while the neutral includes his remaining examples. Having always had 
good sight, I have found from 2 or 3 to 5 or 6 feet the most suitable distances. 
The lmir-shades are of course capable of appreciation further away; but us red or 
yellow, for example, can be well discriminated at n greater distance than tire 
different shades of brown, one should select and adhere to a certain maximum 
limit, foregoing anything beyond that The eyes should be inspected in front, not 
laterally, or you will put too many into the neutral class, as some British 
observers da 

"W hen I first began to make systematic observations on human colonring, 
more than 50 years ago, being, as I supposed, the first in the field, I had to frame 
a classification. My first system somewhat resembled that afterwards devised by 
Virchow, which .lid not cover the entire field, but left a small maipu for unusual 
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combinations. This I soon discarded on that account, and framed a schedule with 
three divisions for the eyes, and four cross-divisions for the hair, red, fair, brown, 
medium (or light chestnut), and dark, in which I at first included black. Black is 
uncommon in the east of Great Britain, outside a few towns where there has been 
much foreign immigration. But I soon found it necessary to add columns for 
black, thus making 15 places in the schedule, or 30 for the two sexes. With this 
addition it corresponds to the divisions in common speech, and, 1 might almost 
say, in nature; and I think it a pity that it lias not been universally followed. 
The only possible improvement. I think, was that of Topinard, who, with a view 
to making comparisons with Virchow, divided the light eyes into blue and other- 
thnn-bluc; but the advantage is slight, and complications arc a little increased, 
especially for field-work. Roberts and Kawson, for tho Anthropometric 
Committee, framed schedules which are incomparable with Virchow's or mine or 
any others, from tho absence of niches for black, and from other jieculiarities. 
\ •vuderkinderes scheme for Belgium, though better, is in n similar unfortunate 
position. Topinard and Arbo do not separate black from dark brown, which almost 
all others do. Meyer and Rojiemicki in Galicia, otherwise agreeing with me, 
amalgamate ml and fair hair, which is a very trivial blemish. Retzius and Fiirst, 
dealing with the almost purely blond Swedes, divide fair hair into yellow ami 
crarfiV, which last I suppose includes besides flaxen most of niy neutral: but in 
summaries they generally drop this subdivision. They arrange their eyes ns 
Topinard and I do, into light, neutral nnd dark; but in the hair they follow 
Virchow, admitting no medium category. Livi in Italy having very few real 
blonds, classes my neutrals with them. Browne in Ireland, Haddon, Dunbar in 
Jersey, Aranzodi in Spain, De Mon in Holland, Soren-Honseu and Westergnard 
in Denmark, nnd all, I think, of the numerous Russian observers, have employed my 
plan without modification. Schimmer and Kollumnn, of course, followed Virchow’s. 

I well remember that Mr. Crawford, when President of the old Ethnological 
Society, Raid that the mixture of blonds and brunets in one people or tribe was 
peculiar to Europe. He luul seen many lands and pooples.nnd spoke as the result of 
much observation; but I did not and do not agree with him. That Brahmins occur 
with blue eyes and ml or brown hair counts for nothing: the Brahmin* are of 
course partly of Indo-European descent, and so probably are the pure Rajputs and 
the Kattis of Gnjcrat But the xanthous typo docs occasionally present itself in 
Bengal among the lower castes, ns I was assured by a competent anthropologist, the 
nte Dr. James \\ ise. who at my request, undertook to investigate tho subject. Again, 
Mr. Ananthu Krishna Iyer, now in charge of the Ethnographic Survey of the 
-ochin state, tells me Hun not only among the local Brahmins, but among the 
Noire, a high division of the Sudras, occur children with hair of a dull ml or auburn 
colour, which does not Wome black at maturity.' Red l mir slKJru(iica Uy 
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auiong the Buryats aud other Mongolian trilies, though here one caunot exclude 
the possibility of the ancient incorporation of some xuuthous tribe, such as the 
Woosun or the Tingling. Among the Shans in the mountains of Upper Burma 
fair hair and blue eyes are said to occur, and brown liair among the Lolos in 
Sze-chuen. I have never seen or heard of u fair Chinaman; and my friend 
I)r. Colbome. long a medical missionary in those parts, never saw a Chinaman 
or a Japanese adult whose hair was not black or of the darkest browu; but he 
tells mo that Chinese childreu often have it of a dark reddish yellow, and 
Japanese childreu of some shade of brown. Lefebvre, investigating for Collignon. 
found one or two red-haired persons on the west coast of Japan, opposite Corea, 
but none on the eastern side. Brown hair occurs in Manchuria and Corea. 
Nor have I heard of a fair Anierindiau of pure blood, except perhaps in the 
Muiulan tribe; but I do not doubt that they could be met with if they were 
looked for. In the negro tribes I lielieve truly xanthous or erythrous persons 
occur, and are classed as albinos. Anri both the pygmies of Central Africa 
themselves, and tribes in their neighlwurhood such as the Monbuttu, who may be 
supposed to partake of their Idood, are reported often to have hair which is of 
a dull browu rather than black. 

" >th respect to red liair, I am disposed to adhere to our master Virchow’s 
view, viz., that it occurred among fair people from excess or abundance of xanthous 
colouring matter, but among brunets from absence of brown pigment. In favour 
of this hypothesis is the fact that reddish pigment is abundant in much of the liuir 
that we call black, as among the Jews, among the negro races in general, some at 
least of the Polynesians, and, I am informed, the Himalayan trilies. 

In the Muedonell ranges of Central Australia all the natives have lieen said 
to luive Imir of a dark auburn rather than black; uml the Wankenitu to have 
skins lighter than tribes .'00 miles further south, further from the sun. 

I luive myself seen deep red hair with a freckled fawn-coloured skiu aud liazel 
eyes in a Moresby islander; and I am indebted, through Dr. Haddnn, to lire great 
courtesy of I)r. Scligmann for ability to sav, on his weighty authority, that the 
same sort of thing is to be seen among the Papuans of New Guinea, both cast aud 
west. 1 he particulars Dr. Ndigmuun has given me enable me to say pretty 
confidently not only tliat erythrism is not very uncommon in those equatorial 
latitudes, but that it sometimes occurs apart from the rnllier prevalent leucodennu, 
and without ocular defect; and tiiat there are indistinct indications of its lieiug 
hereditary. Tljc establishment of a xanthous or erythrous race, thereabout, would 
not be impossible. 

Mr. Browning informs me that the Eheu complexion, as it is called in New 
Zealand, is said to occur there in the lower rattier than in the upper caste, which 
w'ould probably mean that it belonged to the darker, aboriginal or Melanesian, 
rather than to the Malay or Polynesian stock. It is well depicted in Angas’s 
drawings, and evidently exactly resembles I)r. Seligmann’s and my own erythric type. 

It is a common belief, though, so far as I know, not statistically proved, that 
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re<l luiir is apt to occur iu families whose parents are of very opposite complexions. 
If so, it must be, one would say, from nu instability of pigmental function, a kind 
of disturbance arising from the incompatibility of the parents. On a large scale 
Home would apply the hypothesis to the Highlanders and the Irish, both mixtures 
of bloud and brunet elements. 

There are of course facts, or reported facts, which would lead one to suspect 
llrnt red was the original hair*colour of man iu Europe, at least while living in 
primitive or natural conditions with much exposure, and that the development of 
brown pigment came later, with subjection to heat and malaria, and other influences 
connected with what we call civilisation. The cases of China and Egypt suggest 
themselves as capable of throwing a side-light on the subject, but if Terrieu de la 
Couperie rightly derives the Chinese from Elam, the latter set of agencies are 
unnecessary iu their case. 

1 o return. I place red first iu my scries of hair-colours, both because, on 
\ irchow s theory, it is the contrary of black, and because on that plan the colours 
shade naturally into each other, which they do not in any other case. 

Tliero is not, I think, much difference of opinion us to the relative vulue, 
ethnologically, of luiir-colour au.l iris-colour. The hue of the hair seems to be 
always taken to 1*3 the more important and significant characteristic, partly 
perhaps beenuse it is more conspicuous and bulks more largely in our sight- A 
letter reason is the comparatively small amount of pigment in the eye, compared 
with that in the hair. When I first proposed and used my now well-known 
Index of Nigrescence (N» + 1) - F - R) which applies to the colour of the hair 
only, I did so because I thought the eye-colour of less importance, and liecause 
I could not make up my mind os to the liest plan of standardising it. TopiunnI. 
long after, proposed an index for the iris on the same principle, viz., the 
subtraction of the light from tire dork, omitting the neutral. He combines the 
two indices to constitute a single index of pigmentation. And this is probably 
tlie best plan yet devised. Virchow’s plau of contrasting the pore. i>„ the 
blue-tyed blond, with the pure brunet, and comparatively neglecliug the 
intermediate combuiations, lias of course its own merits, and has been largely 
use. ; but its defects in practical application are also considerable. In fact, 
though not m intention, it makes the eyes the more important, with the curious 
rosu t, depending partly on the impossibly sharp line attempted to be drawn 
between blue eyes and grey, that Switzerland comes ont with 11 per cent, of pure 
blonds, swarthy Dalmatia with 15, and the Bukovina with 18, while Obwalden, 
really a rather fair district, appears with only 2 per cent.! 

In these maps, and in the production of this lecture, I have given to Uie 
pigmentation of the hair twice the value of that of the iris. That is' to sav I 
have doubled in every case the Index of nigrescence, and I have added .hereto', or 
subtracted therefrom, according as it is + or Topinard's index of the eye viz., 
the excess or deficency of the dark as compared with the light eyes, this being 
counted singly, not doubly, and the neutral eyes left out of the count. I have 
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reckoned \ ireliow 8 grey eyes ns neutral, though they no doubt include uiv light- 
greys as well as niy neutrals. Hia brown and my dark eyes correspond extremely, 
miy, wonderfully welL Thus:— 


Percentage of Brown or Dark- Eye*. 



Berlin. 

Brunswick. 

KOln. 

Trier. 

Leipzig. 

I>rcaden. 

Aachen. 

Aver. 

Virchow ... 

3 0-i 

20-2 

33 3 

38 

28 

28-4 

33-2 

301) 

Beddne ... 

26-8 

il*5 

34 "6 

3fl 

31-3 

30-8 

32U 

305' 


Now we have not at present, though we are hoping to have in course of time, 
the figures for our school-children, figures by the way which, if they are to be of 
much value, must lie derived from the observations of only well-instructed and 
practised persons. Ihe differences of persoual equation in ordinary' obseivere ore 
portentous. My problem was how to correlute the indices of pigmentation in 
(1) German and other continental school-children, and (2) British adults. This 1 
ulono at present nm in a position to do, having personally ascertained the requisite 
figures in about 4,700 adults in northern, western and central Germany, in about 
5.000 in Switzerland and Austria, and about 6,000 in the Low Countries. I find 
that Virchow’s figures and inv own, when treated on the plan already descritied, t>„ 
when in every case twice the index of nigrescence is added to once the index of 
the eyes (Virchow’s grey being taken provisionally oa equivalent to Topinard’s and 
my ncutralX come out with a difference of about 50 on an average, my adults being 
by so much darker than his school-children. 2 

Assuming then that the actual difTereuce between adults aud children of the 
same mean ago is likely to be about the same in Germany and England,* I have 
reduced by fifty my own figures for all the squads of British adults, after 
subjecting them to tho process already described, in order to give greater weight to 
the hair than U> the eyes. The British (Plate XVII) and Scandinavian (Fig. 1) 
inaj)s, being based on these reduced figures, ought to be on something like the same 
standard ns to colours with the map of Central Europe (Plate XVI) hused on the 
statistics of children. And you will find in them the same gamut of coloration as in 
that inap, with the exception in Britain of the pink; we do not seem to have any 
district in Britain which can compare in blondness with some very extensive * 
tracts in North Germany and Sweden. 

• My average for 33 English towns m jfi*u 

* See on thin point, tlie paper of Dr. Guillaume of Xeuvlwte). 

* 1about th * * amf » for 1 fi»ve ruoii to know they would not be identical. A short 
table, which u appended, show* that the darkening process goes on rather more quickly amonc 
the Germanised "coda of Eastern Prussia than among the purer Germans farther west 
Pomerania and Posen each sinking 3 places, and Prussia 2, in order of blondness, among the 
11 province*, while Hanover, Westphalia, Saxony and Rhineland all rise 2 places. 
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Iii the map of Central Europe (Plate XVI), then, I have used a gamut of nine 
colours, ranging from pink, allotted to the almost universally fair Saxons and 
Frisians and Danes of Schleswig-Holstein, Hanover ami Oldenburg, und to the 
natives of part of Ponierauiu, through red and orange in Prussia, Pomerania, 
Brandenburg, Mecklenburg and Westphalia, to the yellow of the Rhineland, Hessia, 
riiuiingia, Saxony and Silesia, the green of Francouia and Wurtemlterg ami part of 
Handers, the blue of Flanders, Baden, Styria and Lower Austria, the purple and 
brown of Alsace, the Ardennes, Bavaria, Bohemia, Galicia, Bukovina, Carinthia and 
German Tyrol, to end in the black which occupies the entire Italian Tyrol, 
most of Dalmatia and Istria, and huge {tortious of Bohemia and Carpathian 
Galicia. 1 

It is impossible to ignore the gradution of colour, the gradually increasing 
depth of tint from north to south exemplified in this map and shown with equul 
distinctness in Livi’s map of Italy. There is a similar gradation in the map of 
the British Isles and iu Topinnrd’s map of France, but in these latter the tints 
deepen from north-cast to south-west. This must surely be due iu part to the 
influence of media, of sunlight and other like influences, acting probably through 
natural selection; social or conjugal selection seems unlikely here.* 

But if geographical position be the warp, heredity, race, inherited type is the 
woof; and its threads are extremely tough and lasting. It ia evidenced by the 
numerous and marked departures from the rule of increase of pigmentation as we 
go southward and south-westward. m 

Of these the most important and interesting is the case of the Czechs in 
Bohemia and Moravia. Here we have a region with masses and blotches of dark 
hue, yet surrounded north, south, west and cast by lighter-coloured tracts. 

The main facts to be considered are_ 


1. That this is no new thing: Ibn Fozlau, an Arabiau traveller, noted, 

nearly 1,000 years ago, the black liair of the Bohemians. This 
peculiarity would hardly have struck a southron's eye, had it not 
lwen iu contrast to the hair of their neighbours. And in a 
mediievnl German publication, wherein four nations are portrayed as 
female figures, while Germania is blond and Italia dark. Sclavinia is 
represented us distinctly swarthier than Gallia. The Czechs being 
us it were the vanguard of Slav invasion, would very naturally 
be present to the mind of the artist, as the nearest' and most 
familiar representatives of a Slavonic race. 

2. The modem Mazovians and other Poles are comparatively fair, and so, 


Tho authentic- ore Virchow ami hi* coadjutor* in Gcriuanv of whm„ u %r 

cr s ' hi ™ ■“ iMSrftsaLT: 
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it is likely, were the old 0hot rites of Mecklenburg and the other 
Wendish trilies long since swamped by German colonists, though 
they were not so fair as to hinder a slight degree of darkening in 
these same crossbred eastern Germans, as compared with the true 
Germanic, Saxon ot Frisian stocks west of the Elbe and the Tnive 
(the true Nordic race of iJeniker); and this darkening is found on 
my map somewhat more distinctly than on Virchow’s, 1 as it affects 
the hair more tluin the eyesi 

ludigious wars nud persecutions have made considerable ethnic changes iu 
Bohemia and Moravia; hut the Czechs on the whole linve held their ground, 
especially in the central pluins: and the prevailing complexion may liavc altered 
less than the skull-form, which apjieara to have widened. 

German immigration lias changed the language iu the inouutaiuous borders 
of Bohemia, and in several towns and cantons of Moravia. The colours poiut to 
pacific infiltration, rather tluin colonisation r» ma aw of dispeopled hind; for tlicv 
are almost everywhere a shade darker than that of the probable source of migration, 
except on the frontier of the Upper Palatinate, whence the incomers would lie 
German in speech rather than in race. 

1 lie case of Deutsch-firod is curious. It was originally, no doubt, a German 
settlement, but during the religious ware Uie Czechs are said to have wiped out the 
Germans mid their language. The extermination, however, cannot have beeu 
complete, for Deutsch-Brod is to-day the most blond of all the Czech-speaking 
cantons. On the other baud, we find on our map Iglau aud Znaim blue amid 
black and brown surroundings, and Bnmn purple with brown surroundings, all 
contrary to the rule that towns develop pigment. A traveller, who wenttliat way 
during the Thirty \ears AVar, says, tlust on arriving at Briinn he found the 
iulinbitants, who had been Protestants, luuiging on gibbets around the town. This 
atrocity may liave liad something to do with the present phenomena. 

The dark complexion of the Czechs may have an important bearing ou 
Slavonic origins and history. I’rocopins's description of the complexion of the Vends 
is well known.* Modem stocks, reckoned as Slavonic, differ much in that respect. 
The Slovaks of North Hungary, for example, who have a remarkably distinct type, 
quite different from that of the Czechs, are generally fair, with light eyes and often 
flaxen hair and rather lumpish features; the Mozovian Poles, too, are a rather fair 
race; while the ltutheninns of Eastern Gallicia. of whom we have physical statistics 
on adulti from Muycr and Kopemicki, and on children from Schimwer, are com- 
jwratively dark. Ihe results of Scliimuicr’s inquiry appear in the map; those of 
Mayer and Kopernicki, which are practically on my plan, yield a somewhat lower 

1 ' irehow h subsidiary map of hair-colour show* it to a considerable extent, being much on 
the »me lines ns my index of nigrescence. 

He my* the \ ends were neither altogether xanthous, nor much inclined to darkness, but 
all somewhat reddish. 
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index of nigrescence, but show as distinctly as Schimmer’s that the Ruthenium* ure 
much dnrker than the Poles, and that black hair is much more frequent among them. 
Now this statement applies with especial force, though not exclusively, to the 
valleys along the northern spurs of the Carpathians, inhabited bv Rutheninn tribes 
called Hoiks and Huzuls; and the question arises whether the Czeclis were 
a western extension or colony of these hill-men, though now. and pcrltaps even 
from the first, cut off from them by the intervening and fairer tribes of the Poles and 
Slovaks. There are other reasons for regarding the Carpathians as the centre of 
dispersion of the Slavonic stocks. 

Tins may be the most convenient place in which to refer to Livi's theory 
about the mountaineers of Italy, and their relative fairness ns compared with the 
people of the plains and the foothills. The map has not been extended to 
embrace any part of Italy, unless we may so call the Italian Tyrol, or those small 
jHittions of the Austrian Dominions where the Italian language disputes the 
mastery of German or Slavonic speech : for the whole of Italy, with the exception 
of two small cantons in the valley of Aosta, would come out Mack on tny scale, the 
reputed blonds of the Seven and the Thirteen t’ommuues, and of other Germanic or 
Slavonic villages south of the Alps, being swamped in the sea of dark-haired 
Italians who surrouud them. 

Livi, however, has discovered a curious paradox respecting the mountaineers 
».<•., the dwellors above n line of 400 metres elevation, or nbont 1,300 feet. The 
proportion of blonds, it seems, if we take the whole of Italy into consideration, is 
much the same alrove or below this line, viz., alront six per cent. Vet iu every 
one of the 16 provinces of Italy, except the Abruzzi and perhaps Umbria, the 
blonds are more numerous above the 400 metre line than below it. The 
explanation of the paradox is simple; it depends on the facts that a large portion 
of the south of Italy, including Sicily and Sardinia, is covered with mountains, 
whereas the most populous parts of the north are level or nearly so, and that in 
accordance with tire usual rule, the south lias a much smaller proportion of blonds 
than the north. Rut to explain this increase of blonds in the mountains is not so 
easy. It cannot be done on grounds of historical ethnology, as Livi justly says 
'Hie ride, of course, is that conquerors seize on the fat plains, and leave the hungry 
mountains to the vanquished; of this we have plenty of examples in France in 
Belgium, and even in England. Hence tire difference in colouring lictween the 
Jiaxons of Wiltshire and the Britons of East Somerset. But with the exception of 
the Saracens, and the Aragonese, all the conquerors of Italy, from the Visigoths 
downwards, have been comparatively blond. 

Livi is disposed to attribute the phenomenon to the povertv and insufficient 
nourishment of the peasants, who almost wholly constitute 'the mountaineer 
population. He regards pigmentation as in a degree an index of force. No doubt 
we are familiar with cases of what may be called blonduess by defect - and it is 
not easy to give a wholly satisfactory answer to those who regard blondnTss 1 a 
minor degree of albinism, and point to the peculiarities of U le nervous system in 
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some light-coloured animals as an index of inferiority. Wasting and protracted 
illness too, diminishes the brightness and intensity of colour of the hair, though 
it is the oily matter, rather thun the actual pigment, that is lessened. 

This line of argument or rather of suggestion, may, however, easily be pushed 
too far. The inferiority, in respect of freedom from disease or infirmity, which 
Dr. Baxter, on the strength of his American-war statistics, attributed to the 
blond, was successfully explained away by M. de Candolle. I may return 
presently to this part of the subject, which is being ably followed np by 
Dr. Shrubsall. If it lie heat more than sunlight which is pernicious to blonds in 
hot countries, it is quite conceivable that an elevation of over 1,300 feet in the 
latitude of Italy, might imply a sufficiently colder climate (say by four or five 
degrees Fahrenheit) to give a sensible advantage to the blonds. 

To return to Austria. There is in my map, ami in Schimmer's also, a long 
irregular band of blue running along between the northern hank of the Danube 
and the southern frontier of Moravia. If we suppose Austria to have been simplv 
colonised from Bavaria, we Bhonld naturally expect it to be less, or at least, not 
more blond tlian the country whence the colonists were derived. Such is not the 
case, and, to add to the marvel, we find that the blond element is rather stronger 
in Lower or Eastern, than in Upper or Western Austria. Moreover, the 
Austrians are not so broad-headed ns the Bavarians. Little, I think, is known 
about the colonisation of Austria, and one feels justified in offering u 
conjecture. 

When the Marcomans left Bohemia for Bavaria, may not some portion of 
them, or perhaps rather of their allies the Quadi, have lagged behind north of the 
Danube (as did the Gepida; in Hungary, and the Tctnucite Goths in the Crimea), 
and so formed a nucleus for the later constituted March. Others perhaps may 
have crossed the great river and l«en the first Germanic colonists of the 
Styriau Hills, whose people have, to my eyes, a distinctly Germanic aspect, ami 
who are very generally blond, and often long-headed. The uctual valley of 
the Danube, a sort of highway of nations and of urmies. was in later times so 
frequently swept with the besom of destruction, that one cannot wonder if 
much of the hypothetical German population wus removed by denudation, 
and replaced by mixed breeds, the result of perjietual chance medley. We 
Lnoio, for example, that the town of Mddling was depopulated in the Turkish 
ware, and that the present inhabitants are found to differ in cephalic index 
from all their neighbours. 1 

But the most obvious aud important fuel brought out by inspection of the map 
is the introduction of the blond element from the north, and that almost surely by 
way of the Kimbric or Schleswig isthmus, whence it radiated southward and west¬ 
ward, and later on, probably, eastward and south-eastward. Thus we find the pink 
colour occupying all the Frisian coasts and islands and Hannover and Oldenburg 
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and Brunswick, dowu lo the Harz mountains. 1 Then follow irregular rings of red and 
orange overspreading Westphalia and Ilessia almost to the Rhine, lands which were 
never really conquered and settled by the Romans, but where there was only a 
scanty semi-German or Keltic population to la? assimilated. The same colour* 
affect the whole Prussian coast lands, except a large tract in the eastern third of 
PouiemniH, which is coloured pink, like the opposite coast of Scania in Sweden. 
I might reasonably be asked to show cause for this exception. Well, firstly, 
some of the old Germanic or Gothic population may luivc remained behind at the 
Vdlkswanderung. Dr. Buschan of Stettin himself inclines to this view. 2udly. 
the later Germanic colonization wus probably very thorough, as the Slavonic 
longue seems to have speedily faded out except in limited tracts. 3rdly, the 
country was long under Swedish rule, and the infiltration of Swedes may have 
been of some importance, though that Is rather unlikely. I have already said that 
there are and doubtless were great differences of this kind nmong the various Slav- 
spe&lring tribes; and these old Pomeranian people may have been as fair os the 
Letts or Lithuanians, anil fairer than the Mazovinn Poles, the admixture of whom 
does somewhat darken the shades on the Polish and Silesian frontiers. The still 
Slav-sjieaking Cassubiaus, too, just to the east of the tract in question, arc 
moderately blond (red on my map). But it may be of greater interest to trace the 
westward and southward track of the immigration of the Nordic race of Deniker. 

Of coloration in Holland we unfortunately know very little accurately. Except 
my own, auil those of the veteran De Man of Middelburg in Widcheren, there are 
no systematic olwervntious on the subject with which 1 nm acquainted: and these 
two series are confined lo the coasts. 1 But Friesland and North Holland are ex¬ 
tremely blond, as much so as any purl of North Germany, while Zealand, strange 
to say, nourishes a mostly hrachycephalic people highly pigmented, and insular in 
more than one respect: for the blond or xanthous tide, though by now somewhat 
enfeebled, crosses the Rhino, tho Waal, and the Maas, and overspreads conspicuously 
almost the whole of Limburg, Bralxmt, turd Plunders. Here we come upon perhaps 
the most interesting of colour-frontiers in Europe, which is at tho same time u 
frontier of race and of language. I have expressed regret that Vandcrkindere 
struck out a colour scheme of his own for Belgium; it has its merits, but its results 
cannot with any confidence be compared with either Virchow’s, or Topinard’s, or 
mine. I lurve endeavoured to do so in the map. but with dubious success. But 
wluitever plan might be adopted to display Vanderkindere’s statistics, it could not 
fail to exhibit more or less distinctly, the features of this wonderful frontier. If 
we draw a line due west across Belgium from Aix-la-Cbapellc, leaviug Tongeru, 
Tirlemont, Brussels, Oudenardc. and Kortryk on the right or north, and Liege, 

• In Schleswig (Hadereleben and Tonderu, and in lea* degree It mum sad the two 
Dithiuarachen. i.e., among the Danes and Frisians), bine eye* are very much in evidence, but I 
am not sure that we can generalize on the fact The people of Denmark are not homogeneous. 
The Saxons and Frisians differ in feature more than in complexion. 

’ Thc . v ' wer * n **d c upon adults, but I have reduced them by ,» degree to faring them into 
line with the children. 
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Wavre, Grammont on the south, it will be seen that every province north of this 
line is coloured green or blue, while every ouo to the south is purple or brown. 
Ypero has, north of the line, two French-speaking cantons; if they were withdrawn 
from it, they would come out purple. And if we divided the provinces into 
cantons, the line of coloration would continue fairly straight and slung, and few' 
spots of colour would anywhere appear on the wrong side of the line. On the 
north of it the folk speak Flemish, on the south Walloon, and Hotiz<5 has shown 
that on the north they are dolichocephalic ami tall, on tlie south hrachyceplialic 
and lower in stature. Here it is the hill folk who are darker, not as in Italy; hut 
the hills have to do with the phenomenon only in an indirect way, for Hainault, 
the most westerly Walloon province, though flat, is the darkest and sltortest. It 
is clearly an affair of race; the hills aud woods of the Ardennes, and in a less degree 
of the Eifel, simply turned aside the currents of conquest and migration, and 
directed them westward aud southward. Holland was possessed by the hloml from 
time immemorial, but Flinders ami Brabant probably only from the period of Frank 
and Saxon immigration. When and wheuce came the little island of brachycephalii' 
and comparatively dark imputation which occupies most of Zealand is os yet a 
mystery. Dr. De Man, who knows most ubout it, says that it was not indigenous, 
and was preceded in Wulcheren by a long-headed tyi>e. 

Nowhere in Thuringia is the blond German race very pure, hut it is more so in 
the west than in the east, where there are Slavonic settlements that slightly darken 
the colour; that such is the ease is proven not only by historical ami place-name 
evidence, hut liy a broadening of the head and a low’ering of the stature, even where 
the hind is exceptionally fertile. Similarly the continual darkening as we push 
southwards through the hills and across the Main, the Danube, and the Rhine, can 
lie quite accounted for without calling in the help of altered climate. Mean 
temperature indeed increases very little os we travel, hut sunlight certainly does, 
ami may have n slight influence. Rut race-migrations are a sufficient explanation 
of the phenomena. 

When the Allcmamt broke through the Heidcnmaucr and spread themselves 
over Swabia, they were still a long-headed and probably a very blond race; but they 
doubtless brought alien serfs in their train, and certainly the further they extended 
their conquests tho more serfs they acquired, until these latter may liave even 
constituted the hulk of the population, with them as with tho Bavarians. Their 
way lay at first through the modem Wurtemberg. which is green and yellow on 
the map; while Baden,subsequently occupied,cornea out blue, and Switzerland ami 
Elsass, later acquisitions, are darker stilL In Bavaria and tho German Tyrol, the 
invaders must have been weaker in numbers proportionally, though still strong 
enough to impose their language, hence the darker colouring there. The frontiers 
liad to he guarded by tho military caste; hence perhaps the suggestions of something 
Lmuhanlic, almost English, in the aspect of the people or Ticino, and of something 
very German in some remote Tyrolese valleys. The invaaiou of Switzerland would 
naturally take place through the gap where the combined Aar, fieum, and Iimmat 
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make tlieir way to the Khinc. Accordingly nay map shows the Aargau as hlne. with 
a good proportion of blonds, which dwindles away as we follow the probably radiating 
tracks of the invaders. The peculiar lightness of Unterwaldeu reminds one of the 
traditions about the Scandinavian origin of its people, but is really due in the main 



to some jialpublo errors of the observers, which caused Virchow and Kollmann to 
put this most interesting little canton at the bottom of the list as regards the blond 
type, and cause me to put it at the top. It is actually rather blond, for Switzerland. 
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Geneva’s position is also remarkable, and much could be said about it, but space 
fails for its discussion. 

The small map of Scandinavia (Fig. 1) has been constructed from the figures of 
Gustav Betzius and Fiirst, for Sweden, of Arbo for Norway, and of Soren-Hanseu 
and Westergaard for Denmark. These last, as 1 have already said, are exactly on 
iny plan, and therefore very comparable with those for the British Isles. The want 
of a niche for black hair in Norway (where, however, it scarcely occurs) and the 
absence of one for medium brown (chfuain clair) in Sweden, very slightly impair 
the comparison by giving the index of nigrescence a little twist to tlie light 
side; but this is of no material consequence; the order of the different countries 
is unaffected by it. My scheme of coloration makes me class the greater 
jwut of this region with the very fair north-west of Germany. But if there were 
auother sliade of colour which I could prefix to pink on the scale, something more 
pink tluui pink itself, to indicate extreme fairness, it would have to be used for at 
least the central and western parts of Sweden and some districts of Norway. 
The darkening of the uorth-eustern part* of Sweden, of Lapland, Westbothnia, 
Angermanland and Helsinghind, must be due partly at least to the admixture of 
Lappish and Finnish blood; for though the Tuvostian Finns, crossed a little perhaps 
with Swedish strains, are generally fair, there is certainly on underlying strain of 
the brunet among them. But it is not for nothing that the Lapps lie north of the 
Swedes and the Tavastians, and the dark Samovedes north of the parti-coloured or 
reddish Ostiaks, Yoguls and Votiaks. There must surely always have U*en 
something in the climatic conditions of central and southern Scaudinavia propitious 
to the blond type, and comparatively unfavourable to the brown, which held its 
own and flourished to both north and south—conditions which, by uatural selection, 
perpetuated, if they did not evolve, the blond, which nowadays at least seems to 
persist in southern Europe only by constant reinforcement from the north. There 
is no reason that I am aware of to think that the brunet type gains iu Scandinavia, 
though the growth of towns iu Norway may bring about that effect. One cannot 
- read the old Sagas without knowing that there was considerable variety of 
complexion in Ireland and Norway in the olden days, probably quite as much as 
there is now. 

We may now turn to the map of the British Isles (Plate XVII), in which, as 
iu that of Scaudiuaviu, an allowance of 50 degrees is made for the difference 
between adults and schoolchildren. 

The inquiries of Virchow, Von Mayr, Schiuuuer, Kollmuuu, and Vanderkindere 
as to children, and of Livi, Betzius and Fiirst aa to conscripts, covered the entire 
ground of their respective countries; mine of course could not do so; but every 
spot on the inap indicates a locality where I havo inspected the inhabitants, or 
rather the adults encountered there. The only exceptions are, seven in West 
Connaught and its islands, two in Donegal, one in Kerry, one in Clare, and one in cu 
Wexford, all worked by Dr. C. Browne, to whose great kindness I owe the ability to 
my? the data of five localities, the schedules of which are yet unpublished ; and 
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eight in Groat Britain, viz„ Sutherland by Dr. Christison, Youlgrave in Derbyshire 
by Barnard Davis, Flamborough by General Pitt-Bivers, Barley, S. Caml*. by 
Hnddon and Grunbaum—all these are exactly on my lines—the district of 
Buchan by Gray, Cullen and its fishers by Smith and Gardiner, nnd Luirbost in 
the Lewis by Macleay. 

Tlie square spots indicate towcsfolk, the circular country-folk, so far as they 
could lie distinguished. 

The connexion between colour and climate or latitude is not so well marked 
in Britain oa in Germany, though them is a distinct darkening as we proceed from 
north-east to south-west, i.f., from the colder to the warmer parts of the islands, 
and from the region of dryness and of extremes to tluit of moisture and mildness. 

But we really have little or no need hero to invoke the influence of climate, 
seeing that almost all the phenomena can lie accounted for by liistorical facts or 
probabilities—in.a general way, by the successive intrusions of trilies or races 
Mieved to have been mostly of light complexion, arriving from the north and oust, 
the prior inhabitants having l»ecn, to judge from their supposed descendants nnd 
from indications in the old Irish literature, more usually dark. 

It is not practicable on this occasion to go into many details; but I would 
like to point out some cases in which the aspect of the map confirms or explains 
doubtful points in history, and some perhaps in which, after all, we must be loft in 
doubt Questions of heredity nnd environment, the lntter working usually, we 
believe, by natural selection, and embracing nmong other elements elevation, 
climate in gcuernl, occupation, urbanisation, all come out on u survey of the 
maps. 

Thus we may note the comparatively dark hues of the district of Stmthnaver 
in Sutherland. Tho Macknya or their ancestors, whom Sir. McRitchie would 
doubtless claim as l*ictish, held a difficult country without good liarbours; hence 
probably the comparative ubsence of the lighter colours which appear wherever the 
Norsemen intromitted, over the greater part of the Northern Highland country. 
We have but scanty particulars respecting the peopling of the Eastern Lowlands, 
from the horth nnd Tay to the Findhom, with Euglish-tqieaking people. We 
know something about the captains of the colonisation, hut little about the rank 
and file. They were of mixed nationality; and the English tongue, though it 
finally prevailed, may perhaps not have been that of the majority. I think the 
Hemings may possibly even have l>een the strongest element, and it may lx* 
noticed tluit the colours come out on my map rather like those of Flanders and the 
Lower Rhine. In certain districts, the persistence of the indigene is revealed by 
the comparative lightness of the eye, compared with the hair, a characteristic, 
one of several, in which the so-called Celts and Slavs generally agree. Observe the 
variety of colour in and about Edinburgh. The Anglo-Scandian fisherfolk nnd tho 
Lothian farmer* are represented by the orange spots, the almost equally blond 
denizens of the small surrounding towns appear yellow, the citizens in general 
green, and the dark-haired semi-Celts of the Canongate slums are bine 
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The remarkable fairness of the population of the Borders is of interest from 
several points of view. Tt is not so clearly marked about the centre of the border 
line, as it is near either extremity, i.e., near to either Berwick or Carlisle. In the 
eastern Marches we have the nearly pure Anglian, in the western, the 
comparatively pure Norseman; in the centre, the Brythonic or, more correctly, 
the pre-Saxon imputation hns to some extent held its ground. 

If we have a mountaineer population anywhere in this low-level land of Great 
Britain, it is surely at Wanloekhead and Leadhills, well over 1,000 feet above 
sea-level; and it is clearly blond. Other elevated districts, Braemar, Mofl'ntdale, 
and al*ovc nil, Upper Tees dale and the Peak, all come out very fair. The Braemnr 
folk may Ik? descended from Tacitus’s ■’rutilous” Caledonians: and I myself 
believe the people of the Peak to l»e very Anglian, in spite of the Keltic 
place-names therealmut. Still theic is something suspicious in the fact that all 
these high-level people (they are not exactly hillmen) come out so fair—can it In- 
some form of selection at work in a cool and moist climate, such a habitat os 
seems to be highly congenial to the blond ? 

The lightness of the Cumberland and Westmorland folk may perlmjts !k? 
entirely racial; it affects both hill and dale. 

Notable points further south are the darker sliades found in thp centre and 
south-east Midlands, tracts where we know nothing of any Anglian colonisation, 
except what the language and plnce-uamcs tell us, and which ore remote from the 
liarboura and groat rivers by which such colonisation must luivc taken place. 
Stratford-on-Avon and Heyford in Northants are good examples; the numbers at 
Rugby are too small for dependence. On the other hand, the valley of the Trent, 
which we know to have had, in early days, o large fighting, i.t.. Anglian population, 
exhibits quite light coloration. Stourport, a town of recent origin, owes its yellow 
colour, which does not reappear west of the Severn, to a colony from Staffordshire 
—Yarmouth was full of Londoners when 1 was there. Braintree in Essex owes 
its dark colour, I believo, to an old Huguenot colony of silk-weavers. 

In the south, Horsham and Ashford, by their darker colours, support the 
opinion that the Britons of Kent and Sussex, during the English conquest, found a 
refuge in the forest of the Would, while the lighter colours of Hampshire. Berkshire, 
East Wilts and the Cotswolds, testify the strength of the invading population 
which is supposed to have landed about Portsmouth and Southampton 
Water. 

In South Devon, we know that the Cornish tongue survived into the middle 
ages; accordingly, the folk are dark in colour like the Welsh and Cornish, as 
Hnxley himself noticed. But there are islands of Saxonry in Devon, especially near 
harbours, in some cases, I doubt not, of very early settlement, side by side with 
old British holdings, so that the two races must have lived peaceably withiu 
sight of each other. I do not believe the wars of those old days were always 
so sanguinary as we are led to suppose. 

The “ barbarous ’ Saxons were not so cruel as the civilized Romans, who gave 
Vou XXXV. |. 
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them that evil reputation. The Saxons fought for plough-land, the Romans for 
dominion, booty, and slaves, the Germans of the dark ages for slaves; we fight for 
trade and commerce; there is no such great difference. • 

Dark eyes and dark hair are as prevalent in Wales as Radicalism or 
Nonconformity, There seem to me to he at least two dark stocks, one more like 
the Irish, tall, grey-eyed and dark-haired, the other shorter with dark almond- 
shaped eyes, and browu-haired. Someoue working on the lines of D. Mackintosh 
might disentangle these and some other strains. It will be noted that only tilt- 
part-Flemish populations of S. Pembrokeshire audS. Glamorgan are fair enough for 
the blue colour. Of the black spots Llandaff may be due to aecidout or selection, 
Dinas Mawddwy is remote among the mountains; the colour at Carmarthen 
Eisteddfod would be partly due to selection by temperament, it being more of a 
musical gathering than anything else. It is curious that though red hair is more 
frequent in Wales than in England, tire Welsh culled the Nonnuns who couquered 
and aunexed Brecon “ red-haired people." 

The distribution of colour in Ireland is equally interesting with that in thu 
sister island; hut there is little space for its discussion. On the whole the natives 
of the east of Ireland, the descendants of the later invaders, the upper classes, the 
people with English or Scottish surnames, tend to fairness—the uatives of the 
west, the indigene, the laliourers and peasants, the people with Keltic surnames, 
are darker, at least in hair colour. 

The hand of spots of lighter hue ruuniug ucross from eastern Clare through 
Limerick and Tipperary to Waterford and Wexford, is worthy of study. The 
strong Norse colonies of Limerick,* Waterford and Wexford have something to do 
with itbut they doubtless did not constitute the earliest blond settlement, as they 
were not the latest. The whole truct is rich, fertile and tempting to a 
conqueror. 

In Dr. Browne’s amphibious or littoral populations, as in mine, red or light 
hair generally occurs in large proportions, though Geueral Pitt-Rivera’ FlumWough 
fishermen, in whom black is very common, are a contrary instance. 1 Such 
communities often have the repntation of lieing foreign colonies, hut the surnames 
seldom support this belief. Some general characters apply to most of Dr. Browne’s 
islanders, especially the length of face, a characteristic of which the old Gael used 
to he proud, and the extreme rarity of brown eyes, which can be equalled only 
in Sweden; but in each island token separately there is a greater general 
resemblance, as though the peculiarities of prepotent individuals may lrnve had 


■ It b Mid, no doubt with much of the usual IrUh hyperbole, that after the -ack of 
Idinerick there wa* not a house in Master wherein there n* not a foreign (captive) woman 
grinding at the handmill. 


« Note particularly, among Dr. Browne'. lbU, the people of Inbhmaeu (Ann) Oanunna, 
Uare Inland, and Maliu Head, and among mine, tboee of the Claddagh, of (Jeileen ami of 
Inudmmrray-.Uoiu England, the fbhere and Wmen of Plymouth, Dover, Yarmouth and 
Whitby, ami in Scotland, of neverwl fbhing atationa on the cat amal. 
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more chance of being perpetuated, from absence of crossing, tluui would have been 
tbo case elsewhere. Does exposure to a murine atmosphere fuvoui the production 
of orange colouring mutter ? Or has there been u selection of the bold, the 
adventurous, the sharp-sighted, winch lias been advantageous to the blue-eyed i 
I liave said nothing about the theory of temperaments, nor about the supposed 
connection between them and complexional colours. That there was u basis of 
truth beneath the ancient doctrine no careful observer can doubt Thus in lunatic 
asylums one sees the victim of mania usually with sanguine traits, the melancholic 
and the insane epileptic mo3t often with straight dark hair. Persons of highly 
nervous temperament, thought-readers, seers, prophets, ure mostly either very 
black or extremely fair. Xote too the preponderance among criminals of dark 
Imir, and yet more clearly of the brown eye (the criminal oye as some have called 
it) most marked, according to my own statistics, in crimes of violence. We 
must regret that, from ill-judged governmental parsimony, Dr. Gareon is no longer 
iu a position to study this subject to advantage; but from him and from Dr. 
Sbrubsall I hope for further light upon it, or perhaps from Mr. Havelock Ellis’s 
investigations into the relations lie tween complexion and distinction in various 
walks of life. We must, of course, allow a great deal for possible differences In 
nomenclature. For example, I do not doubt that Flavus, in the mouth of a 
Roman, included my medium brown, the French light-chestnut, as Livi’s blond 
category or De Arauzadi's Rubio seemingly does at present; still it is difficult to 
suppose that the classic authors would have assigned reddish hair to the sanguine, 
light to the lymphatic, unless the colours they described under those names had 
been tolerably frequent among the Mediterranean folk, which is not now the 
case, notwithstanding the great amount of northern blood which has been poured 
in the southern peninsulas of Europe since their day. The great extent but slow 
rate of the change may be studied in Woltmann’s recent book.' 

Is a similar cliauge going on among ourselves ! The long duration of my 
observations has not enabled me to be quite certain on the point; but I believe it, 
os mauy others. And I regret the diminution of the old blond lympho-sanguine 
stock, which has hitherto served England well in many ways, but is apparently 
doomed to give way to a darker and more mobile type, largely the offspring of 
the proletariat, and more adapted to the atmosphere of great cities. The Iiigbor 
types of Scotchmen in particular, confessedly the dominant breeds of our islands, 
ure 1-eing rapidly expended in the service of the empire, or are melting away in the 
fatal atmosphere of great cities. Will the coming race be able to retain what 
these men have died to win f 


1 DU OirmcLHrn nnd die Rmaisiaiu't in ItalUn. 
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Tabus of Order of Blond ness of the Provinces of Prussia 



Bv Proportion of 
Pure Blond. 
(Virchow.) 

I. 

By subtracting 
blond from brown 
type of Virchow. 
11. 

By blue eye* 
children of 12 
years and over. 
III. 

By blond hair 
in all combina¬ 
tions. 

fV. | 

Do. in children 
over 14. 

V. 

l 

Sleswig ... 

Sleswig 

Sleswig 

Sleswig ...1 

Hannover. 

2 

Pommeru ... 

Pommern 

Hannover ... 

Hannover ... 

Sleswig. 

3 

Hannover 

Hannover 

Westphal. ... 

Pounnem ... 

West pit. 

4 

Prussia 

Prussia 

Pounnem ... 

Westphal ... 

Saxony. 

5 

Westphalia ... 

Weatplialia ... 

Saxony 

Prussia 

Pounnem. 

6 

Saxony (prov.) 

Brandenburg... 

Prnssia 

Saxony 

Prussia. 

7 

Posen . 

Posen. 

Brandenb.... 

Brondeub.... 

Brandenb. 

8 

Brandenburg... 

Saxony 

Rhineland ... 

Hesse-N. ... 

Rhineland. 

9 

Hesse-Xassau 

Hesse-N. 

Posen 

Rhineland ... 

Hesse-X. 

10 

Rhineland 

Rhineland 

Hesse X. .. 

Posen 

Posen. 

11 

Silesia 

Silesia 

Silesia 

Silesia 

Silesia. 


The eastern provinces fall, and the western and more purely Gerrnau one* 
rise in order of blondness as the children increase in age. Comparing columns 
1 and V. the six western provinces rise from a mean runk of 5'6 to one of 4 5; the 
eastern. Slav or Slavonisetl German provinces fall from 6 - 4 to 78. 


Table of Pigmentation. Central Europe. 


Hair 


Formula — 


East 

tiumbinneu (—122) 
Joliuuucsburg... —89 

Lyck.—94 

Gumbinneu ...—105 
Sensbuig ... — 109 

Tilsit . —109 

Liitzeu.— 114 

Insterburg ...—128 
Angerburg ... — 129 
Goldap ...—129 
Oletzko ... — 130 

Darkebmeu ... — 133 

Ragnit . —133 

Slalluponeu ... — 136 
Hey dekrug ... — 140 


2 (Dark + 2 Black - Red — Fairl 
Gumbinnen (contd .)— 


+ — 


l'ilkalleu ... — 146 
Niederung ...—149 
Kouigsberg ( — 127) 
Konigsbetg City— 93 
Allenstein ... — 110 
Rasteuburg ... 114 

Kdnigsberglaud 120 


Osterodc 

Wehlau 

Memel... 

Neidenbuig 

Ortelsburg 

Gerdauen 

Bossel... 

Braunsberg 

Mohrungen 


121 

121 

122 

124 

125 

129 

130 
133 
135 


Eye 


(Dark — Light) 

Kdnigsberg (contd .)— 

Pr. Eyluu ... 135 

Heibigenbeil ... 136 
Heilsbetg ... 139 

Friedlaml ... 141 

Labiau. 141 

Fischhauseu ... 142 

Holland ... 148 

Wttt Prussia. 

Danzig ... (-123) 

Danzig .. _9i 

Elb »og. 105 

Berent. 113 

Stargard ... 118 
Marienburg ... 121 
Danzigland ... 130 
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Danzig (could .)— Posen (could.)— 


Karthaus 

... 131 

Adelnan ... 90 

Neustadt 

... 132 

Posenland ... 98 

Elbingland 

... 157 

Bimltaum ... 98 

Marienwenler 

(-113) 

Bomst. 100 

Thom ... 

... -80 

Sehroda ... 102 

Kulni ... 

... 92 

Buk . 107 

Strasburg 

... 93 

Meseritz ... H 7 

Graudenz 

... 99 

Obomik ... 122 

Schweiz 

... 99 


Lbbau ... 

... 104 

Pomerania. 

Mnrienwdr 

... 113 

Stralsund... (—127) 

Konitz... 

... 118 

Strolsund City —101 

Stuhm... 

... 122 

Frnuzburg ... 118 

Flntau.'.. 

... 128 

Biigen. 121 

Rosenbutg 

... 132 

Greifswald ... 128 

Deotsch Krone 13li 

Grinxmen ... 130 

Schlochau 

... 143 

Stettin ... (—121) 

Stettin.—70 

Posen Province (—91). 

Grviffenhagen... 91 

Bivmbcrg 

(-93) 

Pyritz. 103 

Mogilno 

... -57 

Saatzig ... 117 

Gueeen 

... 77 

Uckerwunde ... 119 

Inowraslaw 

... 82 

Kaminin ... 120 

Bromberg 

... 86 

Randow ... 123 

Kolmar 

... 104 

Anklum .. 126 

Wirsitz 

.. 107 

Greifenlterg ... 130 

Czarnikow 

... 110 

Naugard ... 134 

Wengrowitz 

... 119 

Usedom ... 136 

Sehubin 

... 123 

Demmin ... 139 

Regen walde ... 144 

Patrn. 


Kbslin ... ( — 156) 

Posen 

(-88) 

Stolp.— 135 

Posen City 

.. —55 

Lauenburg ... 141 

Plescheu 

... 70 

Bfltow. 148 

Fraustfldt 

... 71 

Kolberg ... 154 

Krotoschin 

... 73 

Bublitz ... 155 

Wreschen 

... 80 

Dram burg ... 158 

Sam ter 

... 80 

Rummelsburg... 159 

Schildlierg 

... 81 

Koslin. 159 

Kroben 

... 87 

Scldawe ... 161 

Schrimni 

... 89 

Neustettin ... 172 

Kosten 

... 89 

Schivelliein ... 180 


Brandenburg. 

Fraukfort-on-Oder 

(—114) 


Kolau ... 

-95 

Krussen 

100 

Frankfort 

101 

Sorau. 

107 

Zullichuu 

109 

Konigsberg 

113 

Friedeburg 

114 

Kottbus 

114 

Lebns . 

115 

Lubbcu 

116 

l.uckau 

117 

Landslterg 

117 

Solilin. 

117 

W. Sternberg ... 

119 

Spremberg 

123 

E. Stemlterg ... 

127 

Arnswalde 

132 

Guben . 

132 

Berlin . 

-78 

Potsdam ... ( — 

121 ) 

Potsdam 

-96 

Tcltow. 

112 

Brandenbutg ... 

113 

Templin 

115 

Zauche-Belzig... 

115 

Oberbaruim ... 

116 

Ruppin 

116 

Angertnunde ... 

117 

E Havelland ... 

117 

Niederbamim... 

117 

Pranzlau 

121 

Sutcrbog 

130 

W. Hnvelland... 

186 

Beeskow 

140 

E. Priegnitz ... 

143 

W. Priegnitz ... 

145 
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Silesia. 


Lieguitz ... 

(-81) 

Liegnitz City ... —38 

Landshut 

.. 65 

Hoversverda . 

.. 67 

Leiguitzland . 

.. 68 

Hirechberg 

.. 73 

Gorlitz 

.. 73 

Grunberg 

... 75 

Jauer ... 

... 75 

Lijwenberg 

... 76 

Goldberg H. 

... 79 

Freistadt 

... 80 

Sogau ... 

... 83 

Sehonau 

... 86 

Ltiben... 

... 89 

Rothenhurg 

... 89 

Bunzlau 

... 90 

Sprottau 

... 94 

Glogau... 

... 94 

Bolkcnham 

94 

Lauben 

... 97 

Breslau ... 

(-79) 

Bre9lnu City 

... -49 

Neurode 

... 68 

Glatz ... 

... 71 

Striegau 

... 71 

Wartemberg 

... 72 

Trebnitz 

... 73 

Gebrau 

... 77 

Schweidnitz 

... 77 

Breslaultmd 

... 78 

Militsch 

... 79 

Habelschwert... 79 

Brieg ... 

... 79 

Waldenburg 

... 80 

Xeuruarkt 

... 81 

Strehlen 

... 84 

Reicheubaeh 

... 85 

Frankenstein ... 87 


Breslau (contd .)— 


Munsterberg 

• • • 

90 

Ohlau ... 

• • • 

91 

Oels ... 

... 

92 

Steinau 

* • • 

98 

Wohlau 

• • • 

102 

Kim pch 

... 

112 

Katnslau 


121 

Oppeln ... 

(- 

-60) 

Rybnik 

• • • 

-30 

Pless ... 

• • • 

32 

Kattowitz 

... 

41 

Tostgleiwitz 

... 

52 

Strehlitz 

• • • 

53 

Beutheu 

... 

58 

Ratibor 

... 

58 

Zabrze... 


60 

Kreutzbcrg 


64 

Oppeln 

... 

64 

Lublinitz 


65 

Kosel ... 

• •• 

69 

Leobscbutz 

• • • 

71 

Neisse... 

• • » 

72 

Falkenberg 

• • • 

72 

Taniowitz 

• •• 

74 

Neustadt 

• • • 

74 

Rosenberg 


85 

Grottkow 

• • • 

94 

Schleswig 

(- 

-156) 

Altotia... 

• • • 

-133 

Rendsburg 

• • • 

143 

Schleswig 

• • • 

147 

Oldenburg 

• • • 

151 


Pinneburg ... 1§1 

Stortuarn ... 151 

Eiderstedt ... 151 

Kiel . 152 

Laueuburg ... 152 

Eckomforde ... 153 

Steinburg ... 153 

Segebeig ... 158 


Schleswig (euntd.)— 
Apenradc ... 158 

Sonderburg ... 161 

ribn . 103 

Flensborg ... 164 

Tondcru ... 172 

2 Dithmarshen 173 

Hubuiu ... 173 

Hadendebeu ... 176 

6 Frisian Isles n 
(Virchow) ) 18 ‘ 

Pntus. Saxony. 

Magdeburg (—134) 
—Wernigerode ... 96 

Magdeburg ... 110 

Jerichow I. ... 118 

Aschcrslebcn ... 123 

Kalbe. 126 

Osterburg .. 129 

Halberstadt ... 131 

Steuilal ... 137 
Jerichow II. ... 138 
Wohlmirstadt... 143 
Oschersleben ... 148 

Salzwedel ... 148 

Xeulialdensleben 149 

Wanzleben ... 150 

Gardelegen ... 156 

Merseburg (—105) 

—Zeitz. 83 

WeiBsenfela ... 83 

Naumburg ... 89 

Sangershausen 92 

Wittemberg ... 95 

Querfurt ... 97 

Liebenwerda ... 105 

Eckartsberga ... 105 

Delitach ... 105 

Merseburg ... 109 

Torgau. 110 


* Everything over 170 i* wholly or partly Danish or Frisian. 
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Merseburg (conld .)— 


Bitterfeld 

... 110 

Saalkreifi 

... 115 

2 Mansfdds 

... 117 

Schweinitz 

... 121 

Halle ... 

... 125 

Erfurt 

(-91) 

—Weiaseusee 

o7 

Erfurt City 

... 61 

Ziegenriick 

... 69 

•Shleusingen 

... 72 

Muhlliauscu 

... 84 

Nordhausen 

... 95 

Langcnsulza 

... 101 

Heiligeiistadt... 109 

Erfurttand 

... 113 

Werbia 

... 119 

Hannover 

(-139) 

Wennigsen 

...—120 

Hannover City 123 

Hameln 

... 127 

Hann overland... 148 

Hoy a ... 

... 150 

Nienbmg 

... 150 

Diepholz 

... 158 

Stade 

(-169) 

Verden 

...—149 

Marshkreis 

... 157 

Geefitkreis 

... 163 

Rothenburg 

... 171 

Nenbaus 

... 172 

Osterholz 

... 176 

Lehe ... 

... 182 

Ottered orf 

... 186 

Ltlneburg 

(-159) 

Celle ... 

• 

• 

1 

cn 

o 

Lftneburg 

... 152 

Dnnnenburg 

... 154 

Oifhom 

... lo5 

Uelzon... 

... 157 

Fallingbostel 

... 168 

Harburg 

... 172 


Qsnabriick 

(■ 

-134) 

Meppen 

• • • 

— 122 

Lingen... 

• • • 

130 

MeUe ... 


137 

Osuabrilck 

... 

139 

Bersenbrilck 

... 

144 

Auriek ... 

(- 

-160) 

Leer ... 

• • • “ 

-153 

Auricli... 


164 

Emden... 

• • • 

166 

Hildesheim 

(- 

-123) 

Liebenburg 

...* 

-113 

Marienburg 

• •• 

114 

Osterode 

... 

119 

Einbeck 

... 

120 

Gottingen 

Ml 

121 

Zellerfeld 

... 

122 

Hildesheim 

... 

149 

IVfslphrtlvt 

(- 

-129) 

Munster 

(- 

-128) 

Kbefeld 

• •• 

-97 

Ludwigshatison 

98 

Recklinghausen 

198 

Borken 


121 

Munster City 

’ ... 

127 

Steinfurt 

... 

131 

Becknni 

... 

141 

Alums ... 

• • • 

143 

Worendorf 

♦ • • 

145 

Tecklenburg 

. . 1 

148 

Munster land 

» • • 

158 

Mindeu ... 

(- 

134) 

Paderbont 

• • I 

— 99 

Buren ... 

• • • 

107 

Warburg 


107 

Hdxter 

• •• 

113 

Mindeu 

, , , 

142 

Lilbbecke 

f .. 

143 

Halle ... 

... 

147 

Wiedenbruck 

... 

150 

Herford 


153 

Bielefeld 


158 


ArnsWg 

(-126) 

Brilon ... 

... — 108 

Iseriohn 

... Ill 

Lippstadt 

... 119 

Olpe ... 

... 121 

Altenn... 

... 121 

Ifageu... 

... 122 

Mosehede 

... 122 

Amslnsrg 

... 123 

Bochum 

... 127 

Dortmund 

... 129 

Soest ... 

... 133 

Siegen... 

... 133 

Wittgenstein 

... 134 

Hamm... 

... 142 

JlfJyXl'IIO.VtaU 

(-96) 

Wiesbaden 

(-90) 

Fraukfnrt-o-M. —62 

Rheingau 

... 62 

Wiesbadenland 78 

Uutertaunus 

... 81 

Unterlabn 

... 84 


Obuitaunus ... 94 

Unterwesterwald 95 
Wiesbaden City 97 
Oberlahn ... 106 

Biedenkopf ... 114 

Oberwesterwuld 116 
Dillkreis ... 121 
Caasel ... ( — 101) 

Haiiau... ... —64 
Schmalkalden... 75 
Caasel City ... 83 

SohlQchtem ... 83 

lliinfdd ... 87 

Ziegenbain ... —92 
Herefeld ... 94 

Melsungen ... 97 

Hofgeismar ... 99 

Homl>eig ... 101 
Gersfeld ... 101 

Gelnhausen ... 106 

Ro thenburg ... 106 
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Cassel ( contd .)— 


Fritzlar 

... 

108 

Cassol Land 

• • • 

no 

Eschwege 

... 

in 

Fulda ... 

... 

116 

Witzenhaus 

* • • 

117 

Kirchhain 

... 

118 

Wolfhagen 

... 

120 

Marburg 

... 

124 

Frankeuberg 

• • • 

125 

Rinteln 

... 

147 

Rhineland 

(■ 

-75) 

Diisseldorf (right lank). 

Diisseldorf City 

-74 

Dusseldorlland 

85 

Barmen 

... 

92 

Mulheim 

... 

99 

Mettmau 

... 

100 

Elberfeld 

... 

102 

Eason City 

... 

106 

E&senland 

• • • 

113 

Rees ... 

• • • 

115 

Solingen 

• • • 

120 

Lenuep 

• # • 

131 

Left bank. 

Neiiss ... 

• • • 

-58 

Kemper 

• •• 

82 

Clove ... 

• •• 

83 

Grevenbrai 

• •a 

85 

Geldern 

■ ■ a 

95 

Gludbach 

... 

99 

Mora ... 

Kbln (right bank). 

104 

Siegkreis 

... 

-98 

(iummersbar.li 

101 

IVipperfiirth 

... 

104 

Waldbnil 

... 

112 

Mulheim 

*»• 

123 

Left bank. 

Kbln City 

• •• 

—55 

Bonn ... 


66 

Euskirchm 


74 

Kblnland 

• a. 

75 


Left bank (contd.)— 
Rhein bach ... 75 


Bergheira ... 77 

Koblenz (right bank). 


Neuwied 

... 

-94 

Wetzlar 

... 

101 

Altenkircheu 

... 

119 

Left bank. 



Koblenz 

... 

—54 

Kochem 


55 

Mayen... 

... 

60 

Kreuznach 

»., 

63 

Ahrweiler 

• •• 

66 

St. Goar 

• • • 

71 

Mcisenheitu 

• • • 

86 

Zell ... 

... 

89 

Adenau 


89 

Aachen ... 

< 

-58) 

Aachen City 

• • • 

-28 

Auchenland 

• • • 

43 

Eupen ... 

• •• 

45 

Jiilich ... 

... 

46 

Geileukirehen... 

53 

Schleiden 

• • • 

69 

Montjoie 

« • • 

70 

Malmedy 

• • • 

72 

Hereberg 

4a. 

73 

Daren ... 

• • • 

75 

Erkelenz 

• • • 

92 

Trier 

( + 45) 

Trier City 

• • • 

-ii 

Saar burg 

4 4 4 

12 

Merzig... 

• • • 

30 

Trierland 

• 44 

33 

Sa&rlouis 

• 4 • 

43 

Bitburg 

4 4 4 

44 

St. NVendel 

••• 

47 

Saarbriicken 

4 4 4 

49 

Renicastel 

4 4 4 

52 

Ottweiler 

* 4 4 

53 

Wittlich 

4 4 4 

60 

Daun ... 

4 4 4 

61 

Prflm ... 

444 

75 


Hohenzollem 


Siguiaringen 

... -31 

Rest of H. 

... 45 

Mecklenburg Sch. (—130) 

Ludwigaluat 

... — 112 

Wistnar 

... 114 

Hagenaw 

... 120 

Wareu... 

... 122 

Schwerin 

... 126 

Gustrow 

... 127 

Parchim 

... 128 

Malchin 

... 133 

Rostock 

... 134 

Doberun 

... 140 

Gravesumhlen 145 

Ribnitz 

... 146 

A’. Strclitz 

( — 128) 

Neustrelitz 

... — 118 

Neubraudenburg 125 

Schonberg 

... 163 

Lubttk City 

... — 129 

L. Principality 

-155 

Bremen ... 

... — 146 

Brunswick 

(-151) 

Braunschweig 

;...-156 

Wolfenbuttel 

... 147 

Ganderaheim 

Holziuinden 

J 148 

lleluisteilt 

... 150 

Blankenburg 

... 157 

Lippc- 


Det mold 

...—101 

Schaumburg 

... — 125 

IValdcck ... 

... — 129 

Anhalt ... 

(-118) 

Ballons tadt 

...-111 

Dessau, Kothen, 

Zerbst 

... 122 

Bemburg 

... 139 

Oldenburg 

(-172) 

Vechta 

... — 136 

Friesoythc 

... 140 
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Oldenburg (could .)— 

Lon ingen ... 157 

Berne*. ICO 

Elsfleth ... 163 

Damme ... 166 

Brake Ovelgonne 171 
Westerstede ... 171 

Jever. 176 

Delmcnhorst ... 176 

Varel. 177 

Oldenburg ... 178 

Kloppeuburg ... 188 

Stolthani ... 194 

Wfldeahauiwn ... 197 
Ilirkenfcld ... —51 

Cdburtj-Qolha. 

Gotha ... ... —51 

Coburg ... 94 

Soxr- Wrimor-Eiec- 


nach ... 

(-82) 

Weimar 

-76-7 

Xeustadt 

... 80 

Eisenach 

... 87 

Derm bach 

... 96 

Saxc-Jfeinengcn 

(-68-5) 

Sonnebeig 

... -61 

Hildburghausen 66 

Saalfehl 

... 73 

Meiningeu 

... 74 

S. Altcnburg 

... -46 

Rcim. 

Elder (Greiz, etc.)—40 

Younger (Gera, 

etc.)... 

... 72 

Steamy ... 

(-85) 

Zittau ... 

... -97 

Dobclu 

... 96 

Meissen 

... 95 

Gluuchau 

... 93 

Grimma 

... 90 

Leipzig 

... 88 


Saxony (could .)— 


Freiberg 

86 

Annaberg 

86 

Zwickau 

84 

Dresden 

82 

Bautzen 

82 

Pirua. 

80 

Plauen... 

78 

Chemnitz 

76 

Kochlitz 

69 


Schwarzburg. 

S. Sonderahausen 
(Upper) ... —41 
Ditto. (Lower) 65 
S. Budolstadl 
(Upper) ... — 110 
Ditto. (Lower) 134 


Hour. 


Obcrhesxn 

(-84) 

Budingcn 

... -66 

Giessen 

... 75 

Fried berg 

... 81 

Alsfchl 

82 

Lauterbach 

... 93 

Schotteu 

... 110 

Starkenburg 

(-53) 

Benzhehu 

... -39 

Dieburg 

... 41 

Gr. Gerau 

... 48 

Offenbach 

... 55 

Erbach 

... 55 

Darmstadt 

... 66 

llepponlieim 

... 68 

Kheinhessen 

(-53) 

Worms 

... -49 

Oppenheim 

... 53 

Mainz ... 

... 54 

Alzey ... 

... 58 

Bingen 

... 61 

Bavaritt ... 

.-(-7) 

Pfalz ... 

(-11) 


Bacaria (could .)— 


Speyer. 

+3 

Landau 

l 

Bergzabem 

-3 

Zweibriicken ... 

-4 

Kaiserslautern 

10 

Pirmasens 

14 

Fraukenthal ... 

16 

Kirchheim 

16 

Xeustadt 

16 

Germershcim ... 

17 

Kusel. 

22 

Hamburg 

23 

Lower Franconia ( 

-40) 

Kitzingen 

-10 

Aschnfl'enburg... 

18 

Wurzburg 

20 

Gerolzhofeu ... 

27 

Ochsenfurt 

31 

Karls Null 

38 

Melrichstadt ... 

39 

Kduigshofen ... 

41 

Alzenau 

44 

Lohr. 

45 

Hassfnrt 

48 

Kissingen 

49 

Ebern. 

52 

Obembuig 

53 

Mil ten berg ... 

55 

Hatmuelbiug ... 

55 

Schweiufurt ... 

55 

Murktheidenfeld 

57 

Bruckenau 

69 

Neustadt 

72 

Middle Francouia i 

(-9) 

Eichstadt 

4- 25 

Hers br uck 

+ 9 

Namberg 

+ 2 

Furth ... 

-0-2 

Beilugries 

-1 

Ansbach 

7 

Schwabach 

9 

Heilsbronn 

10 
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Middle Franconia 


(could.)— 

Offenheim 

12 

Weissenburg ... 

15 

Dinkelsbflhl ... 

17 

Neustadt 

21 

Giuizenl in ust'ii 

24 

Erlangen 

25 

Feuchtwangen 

26 

Scbeiufeld 

27 

Bnthenburg-a-T. 

33 

Upper Franconia ( 

-33) 

Bamberg 1. 

-5 

Bamtierg IT. ... 

16 

Kranach 

22 

Forchheim 

24 

Steinncli 

26 

Hof ... 

28 

I.ichtenfels 

29 

Hochstadt 

31 

Bayreuth 

33 

Berneck 

36 

Fegnitz 

37 

Staflfvlstein 

37 

Mflnehborg 

40 

Behan . 

43 

Kulmbach 

46 

Ebcrmanstndt... 

51 

Teuschnitz 

54 

Wunsiedel 

62 

Swabia ... 

(+4) 

Wertingen 

+ 24 

Dill ingen 

23 

Angsbuig 

19 

Me min ingen ... 

16 

Donauworth ... 

13 

Kaufbeuren ... 

11 

Nordlingen 

11 

Sonthofen 

4 

Krumbacli 

3 

Kempten 

+ 1 

Nenburg ... 

-06 

T.indnn... 

- 6 


Swabia (could .)— 


Mindelheim ... 

9 

Gunzburg 

11 

Fussen. 

16 

Ulertissen 

29 

Neu Ulm 

31 

Zozmarshausen 

37 

Oberdorf 

45 

Oberp/ulz ... 1 

(+7) 

Boding 

+ 37 

St. am Hof 

29 

Begensburg ... 

26 

Neumnrkt 

21 

Burglengenfeld 

19 

Hainan 

19 

Sulzbnch 

18 

Amberg 

15 

Cham. 

9 

Tirechenreuth... 

+ 7 

Eschenbach ... 

-4 

Vohenstrauss ... 

4 

Velburg 

4 

Waldmunchen 

5 

Nnbburg 

7 

Xeustad 

15 

Neunburg 

20 

Kemnatli 

42 

Upper Barnrio (4-20) 

Aichach 

4- 64 

Erding 

58 

Berchtesgatlen 

47 

Miesbach 

42 

Brack . 

35 

Traunstoin 

33 

Munchen L* ... 

32 

Bosenheim 

31 

Weflbeiin 

26 

ilnnchen IP ... 

25 

Schongan 

25 

Laufen. 

24 

Muhldorf 

24 

Altotting 

22 

Ingolstadt 

21 


Upper Bo cor in (could .)— 

Freising 

20 

Ebersbnrg 

14 

Dachau 

12 

Latidsbeig 

8 

Pfaffenhofen ... 

5 

Tdlz . 

+ 4 

Fried burg 

- 1 

Sclirobenlutusen 

3 

Werdenfels 

6 

Wasscrburg ... 

8 


Munchcn City ... + 25 


Lower Bomria ( + 35) 

Landau ... 4 - 84 

Wegscheid ... 05 

Stmubing ... 50 

Deggendorf ... 48 

Eggcnfelden ... 43 

PfdfTkirchen ... +3 

Kntzting ... 40 

Landshut ... 40 

Vilsbiburg ... 36 

Passau ... 36 

Griesbach ... 30 

Bogen. 28 

Grafenau ... 28 


Viechtwb ... 27 

Regen. 24 

Wolfs tein ... 24 

Vilsliofeu ... 23 

Mellcrsdorf ... 22 

Itottenburg ... 2 ! 

Kolheitu ... p 
Dingolfing ... 7 

Alsace ... (+32) 

Bappohlsweiler + 75 
Schletstadt ... +53 
Gebweiler ... + 45 
Erstein ... 4 . 45 
Mulhausen ... 43 

Thann. 42 

Straaburg ... 30 

Kolmar ... 29 
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Alsace (contd .)— 

Wurttemberg (mntd .)— 

Wiirttemlierg (conid .)— 

Molshcim 

... 25 

Oehringen 

... 

75 

Ravensburg ... 

27 

Hageuau 

... 16 

Neckar 

( 

-45) 

Ehingeu 

29 

Altkireh 

... 15 

Neckarsulm 


-27 

Goppingen 

29 

Wcissenburg 

... 14 

Stuttgart city 


28 

Leutkirch 

31 

Strasburglam 

12 

Heilbronn 


30 

Munsingen 

34 

Zabern... 

... + 7 

Ksslingen 


30 

Bibemch 

36 

Lorraine ... 

(+26) 

Canstatt 


32 

Laupheim 

36 

Saarbnrg 

45 

Ludwigsburg 


39 

Wangeu 

37 

Saargemund 

... 45 

Stuttgart land 


41 

Blaubeeren 

45 

Metzland 

30 

Leonberg 


44 

Waldsee 

45 

Salzburg 

... 27 

Bachuang 


50 

ULni . 

43 

Diedenhofen 

... 26 

Vaihingen 


52 

Geialingcn 

81 

Bolchen 

... 21 

Bruekonheini 


53 



Forbach 

... -3 

Bijblingen 


54 

Austria. 


Metz city 

... - 21 

Besighcim 


55 

Bohemia. 


Baden 

(- 29) 

Weinsberg 


61 

Czech districts (+61) 

Karlsruhe 

... - 17 

Muulbronn 


62 

Munchengriitz 

+ 93 

Mannheim i 

17 

Waiblingen 


63 

Koniggnitz city 

92 

Freiburg J 

— 11 

Morbach 


75 

Chotabor 

86 

Waldshut 

... 23 

Schwarzwald 

(■ 

- 43) 

Neubydzof 

75 

Radon ... 

... 24 

Spaichiugen 


- 15 

Miihlhuiisen ... 

73 

Lorrach 

... 24 

Rottenburg 


19 

Horowitz 

71 

Offcnburg 

... 26 

Niirt ingen 


24 

Turnau 

71 

Konstanz 

... 28 

Beutlingen 


30 

Pisek. 

70 

Villingeu 

... 81 

Herrenberg 


36 

Kolin .. 

67 

Heidelberg 

... 37 

Rottwcil 


38 

Strakonitz 

66 

Mosbach 

... 38 

Obemdorf 


41 

Schlan 

65 

Wurttemberg 

(-42) 

Tuttlingen 


42 

Podiebrad 

64 

Jaxt ... 

(-46) 

Horb ... 


43 

Cosluu. 

64 

Hall ... 

... - 18 

Nagold 


44 

Jungbunzlau ... 

64 

Scharndori 

... 26 

Balingen 


49 

Melnik 

64 

Neresheim 

... 27 

Urach ... 


49 

Blatna 

62 

Elwangen 

... 30 

Tubingen 


49 

Prestic. 

61 

Crailaheim 

... 31 

Calw ... 


54 

Hohonmauth ... 

60 

Aulen ... 

... 39 

Neuenburg 


65 

Bdhm-Brod ... 

59 

Wakheim 

... 41 

Fre tide us tad t 


67 

Semil. 

58 

Guildorf 

... 49 

Sulz ... 


70 

Wittingau 

57 

Gniund 

... 49 

Honau ... 

(■ 

- 35) 

Lctlec. 

55 

Heiderheim 

... 53 

Kirchheim 


- 15 

Jicin. 

53 

Gerabronn 

... 55 

Tcttnang 


18 

Koniggnitz Envi* 

49 

Mergentheim 

... 58 

Riedlingen 


22 

Tabor . 

49 

Kunselsau 

... 69 

Saulg&u 


23 

Selcan. 

49 
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Czech districts (ctmld .)— 


Mold&atein ... 

48 

Reichenan 

47 

Neustadt a. d. M. 

47 

Pilgram 

44 

Starkentach ... 

44 

Kattenberg ... 

38 

Beneschnn 

84 

Dentsch Bred 

+ 30 

Mixed districts (+ 37) 

Karolineuthal... 

+ 81 

Pribram 

65 

Sroichor 

59 

Ratidnitz 

67 

Pilsen . 

57 

Chrudini 

57 

Prag . 

55 

Policka 

65 

Taus . 

52 

Kralowitz 

51 

Klattau 

51 

Fardubitz 

50 

Latin. 

47 

Schuttenhofen 

30 

Koniginhof ... 

30 

Budweis 

27 

taitomisehl ... 

25 

Polna . 

14 

Brennan 

4 13 

Senftenbnrg ... 

- 5 

Xeubnus 

5 

Landakron 

6 

Leitmeritz 

30 

Mies . 

-43 

German districts (. 

-33) 

Krtnnan 

+ 18 

Biscbofteinitx ... 

+ 13 

Beichenberg 


town 

+ 11 

Kaplitz 

+ 8 

Komatau ... 

- 11 


Aussig ... 17 

Teplitz . 20 


German districts (com.)— 

Bohm-Leipa 

... 23 

Falkenau 

... 24 

Beichenberg 

... 24 

Plan ... 

... 27 

Daubn ... 

... 28 

Bribe ... 

... 29 

Taehnu 

... 31 

Graslitz 

... 33 

Tmutenan 

... 35 

Eger ... 

... 36 

Podersant 

... 41 

Karlstad 

... 42 

Ascb ... 

... 42 

Hohenelbe 

... 43 

Kaaden 

... 44 

Schluchcnau 

... 45 

Saaz ... 

... 47 

Gablonz 

... 47 

Tetschen 

57 

Joachiusthal 

... 58 

Rumburg 

... 64 

Friedlond 

... 65 

Lnditz ... 

65 

Gabel ... 

... 67 

Tepl ... 

-69 

Morarin ... 

(+37) 

Czech 

(+ 65) 

Gaya ... 

... + 82 

Ungar Brod 

... 84 

Wall Meseritsh 73 

Boskowitz 

... 69 

Gross Meseritsh 66 

Holliclian 

60 

Mistek... 

... 52 

Xcnstadl 

... 51 

Kremfiicrland 

... 51 

Tubitsh 

... 47 

Prossnitz 

... + 29 

Mixed 

(+ 29) 

Ungar Hradisch- 

land 

... + 74 

Tglauhmd 

... 72 


Mixed (ronUi .)— 


Ung. Brod 

681 

Brunnland 

50 

Kromau ... 

42 

Wischaa 

38 

Hohenstadt ... 

37 

Coding 

36 

Dachitz 

36 

Wersskirchen ... 

34 

Preratt 

28 

Littan. 

23 

Znaim land ... 

+ 22 

Nentitshin 

- 4 

Olmutx land ... 

13 

Main ish Trutait 

14 

Schbuberg 

15 

Sternberg 

- 27 

German ... (+01) 

Bninn. 

+ 16 

Ungar Hratlish 


City. 

+ 1 

Ungar Brod + 04 ? 

Nikolsburg 

- 1 

Kremsier city... 

- 1*5 

Iglau „ ... 

— 4 

Znaim „ ... 

- 6 

Olmfltz .. ... 

- 6 

Kdiucrstadt ... 

— 22 

Andrian SUtsia (• 

-26) 

Troppau city ... 

+ 19 

Bielitz-lund ... 

+ 7 

Friedeck 

+ 05 

Teschen 

- 1 

Freistadt 

10 

Frei walden ... 

18 

Troppan-land ... 

29 

Bielitz town ... 

29 

•Jagcmdorf ... 

32 

Hotzc-nplatz ... 

45 

Freudenthn! ... 

- 46 
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Galicia (+ 44" 

f). 

Mean of Hoiks, Re. (eon.) — 

C&rinthia... (+ 29) 

Polish. 


H Kolomea ... 

88 

Yilach 

+ 61 

Wedowicz 

-f 44 

B Stry 

88 

W Volkermarkt 

57 

Xeu Sandek ... 

44 

H Kulusz 

81 

Klagenfurt land 48 

Myslenice 

41 

B Drohobycz ... 

76 

Spital 

44 

Bochiiia 

34 



St. Veit 

34 

Krakau land ... 

31 

Buhncina. 


Hertungor ... 

13 

•Tualo. 

29 

11 Wiznitz ... + 

60 

Klagenfurt city 8 

Krakau city ... 

29 

Czeruowitz fund 

58 

Wolfsburg ... 

2 

Kzeszow 

24 

Sereth 

52 

Lower Austria ( +10) 

Tarnay. 

13 

Suczawn 

51 

Lilienfeld 

+ 38 

Mielec . 

4 

Czernowitz city 

47 

Sechshuus 

25 

Ropczycu 

+ 1 

Kadautz 

45 

Brack a. d. 1_ 

21 

I’ilsno. 

- 1 

K Kotzmuuu ... 

44 

Gr. Euzorsdorf 

21 

Mean of Poles... 

+ 24 

Kirn polling ... 

33 

Wien. 

17 

Do. of Boikb and 


Storozynetz 

30 

St. Pollen 

17 

Huzuls 

+ »1 

Styria ... (+ 6 ) 

Hemal* 

16 

1 >o. of other 


W Luttenbetg +69 

Wiener Xeustndt 

15 

Busan inks ... 

+ 44 

W Marburg city 

46 

Scheibbs 

14 



W IVttau 

39 

K reuis 

11 

Russniak, 


W Radkeraburg 

20 

W' Neust** laud 

11 

Zuletsczyski ... 

+ 73 

W Marburglund 

19 

Baden . 

9 

Czortkow 

73 

Grobming .. 

12 

Koraeuburg ... 

6 

Zolkiew 

72 

Graz land ... 

11 

Zwettl 

3 

Przemysl 

68 

Kann 

9 

Amstelten 

+ 2 

Hussiatyn 

67 

Leobcu 

7 

Horn. 

-04 

Moaciaka 

65 

Leibnitz 

2 

Waidhofeu city 

- 3 

Stanislaw 

61 

Waitz 

2 

Miatelbach 

4 

Zloczow 

58 

Lietzen ... + 1 

Neunkirehen ... 

10 

Brzezany 

06 

W Windishgi-az 

-2 

Waidhofen land 

10 

Rohatvn 

32 

Murau 

6 

Obcrhollabruun 

- 16 

Tarnopol 

48 

W Cilli laud ... 

6 

Carniola (Krain) ( + 60) 

•Jaroslav 

44 

D. Lamlsberg 

8 

Laibach city ... 

+ 81 

Izimberglnud ... 

43 

Bruck a. d. M. 

10 

Loitech 

70 

Saiubor 

42 

W Cilli, city ... 11*5 

Gurkfelil 

77 

Lemberg city ... 

37 

Feldboch ... 

12 

Stein. 

74 

Sanok . 

34 

Hart berg ... 

18 

Littai. 

66 

Sokol . 

33 

Judenburg ... — 

32 

Radmansdorf ... 

64 

Urodek 

31 

Thoee marked W 

are 

Czemembl 

54 



Wendi&h wholly 

or 

Laybach land ... 

53 

Mean of Boiks &■ Ifaznts. 

tn part 


Rudolfs werth ... 

52 

H Snyatin 

+ 96 

German Styria + 

2*7 

Gottschee 

44 

H Nadwuma ... 

95 

Wcndish Do. + 13'4 

Adelaberg 

35 
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Carniola, etc. (contd .)— 

K rain burg ... 24 


Upper Austria 

(+ 14) 

Gmuuden 

... + 43 

Voklubruk 

... 38 

Steyr city 

... 31 

Itied ... 

... 29 

Perg ... 

... 24 

Steyr laud 

... 13 

Kirchdorf 

... 12 

Linz city 

... 12 

Weis ... 

9 

Braunau 

9 

Rohrboch 

... 5 

Linz land 

... + 5 

Schdrding 

... -5 

Frewtadt 

... - 9 

Tyrol. 

German ... 

(+ 35) 

Bozen land 

• •• + 82 

Innspruck land 62 

Bozeu city 

... . o9 

Schwaz 

... 56 

Innspruck 

... 45 

Moran... 

... 37 

[nisi ... 

... 33 

Landeck 

... 29 

Kitzbuhel 

... 29 


Gruubuuden 

(+202) 
... +69 

Ticino ... 

65 

G Lint* ... 

... 53 

2ug ... 

38 

Vaud ... 

37 

Sangallen 

33 

Appenzell out 

28 

Freiburg 

25 

Thurgau 

25 

Luzern ... 

23 

Wallis ... 

22 


German (could}— 


Brixeu 

... 21 

Bruueck 

... 13 

Kufstein 

... + 10 

Kent to 

... -2 

Lien/. ... 

... -8 

Italian ... 

(+97) 

Roverodo city 

... +173 

Riva ... 

... 137 

Primiero 

... 118 

Trient city 

... 110 

Tione ... 

... 109 

Borgo ... 

... 98 

Roveredo land 

... 95 

Cles ... 

... 94 

Trient land 

... 87 

Gmlese 

... 76 

Atnpezzo 

... 301? 

Vorarlberg. 


Bludenz 

... + 37 

Bregenz 

... 35 

FeUDdrcb 

... 14 

Salzburg ... 

(+44) 

Tamsweg 

... + 59 

Salzburg city 

... 58 

Zell ... 

... 56 

St. Johann 

... 51 

Salzburg land 

... 26 


Switzerland, 

(+67). 


+ 57 

Ohwalden 

+ 58 

Zorich ... 

+ 37 

Xeuchatel 

+ 24 

Uri ... 

+ 26 

Beru-Jura 

+ 17 

Solothurn 

+ 12 

Schwyz... 

+ 11 

Appenzell in 

+ 14 

Bern-Tiefland 

+ 4 

Schaafhausen 

+ 10 

Basel City 


Triest, Gbrz, etc. 


Tolmeiu 

... +105 

Triest city 

... 98 

Gradiska 

97 

Gbrz, laud 

... 92 

Sessana 

... 78 

Gbrz city 

50 

Triest laud 

... 47 

Istria 

(+92) 

Uovignu 

... +143 

Vuluscu 

... 114 

Capo d'1stria 

... 97 

Pola ... 

... 97 

l’arcuzo 

... 82 

Lussin piccolo 

... 74 

Mitterburg 

... 39 

Dalmatia... 

(+ 108) 

Beucovac 

... + 15G 

liuoski... 

... 147 

Ragusa 

... 131 

Sign ... 

... 127 

Cattaro 

... 115 

Lessina 

... 114 

Kniu ... 

... 106 

Spolato 

... 102 

Sebcnico 

... 81 

Zara ... 

... 78 

Curzola 

... 62 

Macaresca 

... 54 


( + 202) 

or (+ 6*7> 

21 

- 8 

19 

+ 9 

19 

+ 6 

17 

+ 5 

16 

+ 0-4 

13 

= 0 

12 

+ 1 

12 

- 12 

9 

- 8 

6 

- 8 

3 

— 8 
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1 + 202) or( + 07). 
Bern-Oberlaud... 2 — 10 

Basel Land ... + 1 — 10 

Geneva. — 2 — 14’8 


( + 202) or ( + 97). 

Aargau. — 6 — 18*t» 

Nidwaldeu ... — 97 —114 


Here the second column represents the figures for the respective cantons as 
they would stand if the blue eyes were always reckoned at one-half of the whole 
number of light eyes ol»erved, which is about the proportion given iu all the 
districts directly north of Switzerland. To the east, in Vorarllierg and Tyrol, and 
to the south in Piedmont, Lnubardy and Venotia, the grey eyes generally, and 
sometimes very largely, outnumber the blue: but not to so great an extent os in 
the Swiss statistics. Kallmann seems to think the jKiucity of blue eyes iu 
Switzerland due to Slavonic blood; for which I should read Rhretiau; but it is 
evidently in port a question of nomenclature; probably the truth lies somewhere 
between the two columns. 


Brhjium. 


Turuhout 

-61 

Turuhout — 94 

Marche 

+ 6 

Dendermond 6U 


Venders 

6 

Hasselt 

53 

Aehel - 71 

Namur 

11 

Mechlin 

46 


Dinant 

15 

Antwerp 

42 

City — 27 

Arlon ... 

16 

Fumes 

35 


Nivcllcs 

17 

Bruges 

37 


Liege ... 

21 

Lb wen... 

27 

City - 12 

Huy ... 

27 

Ton gem 

25 


Neufchateau 27 

Kortryk 

24 


Charleroi 

27 

Gent ... 

23 

City + 17 

Mons ... 

28 

Andenarde 

18 


Toumai 

+ 39 

Bruxelles 

16 

City — 2U 





r Messines i 



Ypern 

- 9 

i i w r +14 

Land \Nervieq J 




Towu -f 16 


City + 9 


As Vandurk indent, like Virchow, Schimmer ami Kolhnanu, made no outogory 
for neutral (light chestnut) lutir, I get my index of nigrescence without the 
omission of this. And as he made no category for Virchow's grey or for my uoutrul 
eyes, 1 estimated that the half of his light (clair) eyes were blue, uud the other 
luilf grey or neutral. I did uot double Vauderkindere's black hair, because, 
whereas there is really very little block hair iu Flanders and Brabant outside the 
towns, hut plenty iu the Walloon country, 1 satisfied myself by comparison with 
my own figures that the Flemish observers called all very dark brown black. 
I therefore abstained from doubling the “ black.” In this way I have, I t hink 
brought the Belgian figures into something like harmony with the others. 
Probably those for the Walloon country are not quite dark enough. 
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Holland. 


No. No. 


Walchereu 

(160)+ 23 or- 19 

Zealand 

+ 

0 4 or - 27 

Schonwen 

(59) + 14-3 - 47 

Tholen 

(51)- 

36 - 89 

N. Beveland 

S. Beveland 

a*) .,o 

(26) + 15 J 

Continental 

(101) - 

1*2 - 20 


All the olwervations in Holland, the above by l>c Mhii and the following by 
uivself, were taken on adults, and are reduced by 50 degrees to bring them into 
accord with the German and Belgian ones. I>r. I)e Man, like the Belgian 
observers, seems to give u wide extension to the word “black.” In the last 
column almve, " block ’’ is treated as dark brown—the fact may lie between the 
two. In other respects De Man followed my methods. I have confidence in his 
results. 



No. 


No. 


Grouingen 

(100) 

- 183 

The Hague (250) 

- 97 

Friesland 

(127) 

- 165 

Leyden (137) 

- 23 

Rotterdam 

(250) 

- 113 

Scheveningen fishers (17) 

- 161 

Amsterdam 

(250) 

- 73 
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References to the Numbers on the 
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NATIVE CIUCUMC1SI0N LODGES IN THE ZOUTPANSBEHG DISTRICT. 

By e. A. Wukcuvbiuiit, C.MLG. 

District Commissioner, Zoutpnnsberg, Transvaal 

Tiik following short notes on tilts above subject are written at the request of 
Mr. Von Dessauer, the Johaunesburg Secretary to the Anthropological Section of 
the South African Association for the Advancement of Science, and it is hoped 
that liberal allowances will bo unwle for the numerous shortcomings that must 
necessarily occur iu a subject zealously and secretly guarded by the people indulging 
in its practices. Had not related requests been made for them, the writer would 
liave becu somewliut loth to place the notes before the public for sonic considerable 
time, or at least until more facts and circuiusUmces had been cliciteil 

During the year 1904, the mitive custom of circumcision made itself more 
pronounced iu the Zoutpanslajig district limn it hud done for many years, so much 
so that anyone dealing with the jieople and their administration felt bound to 
collect some notes and data on the subject. The following rough sketch is an 
attempt to deal with the subject chiefly in relation to its social effects on the 
native mind. 

The custom exists in many parts of South Africa: in the Cape Colony, the 
Transvaal, Rhodesia, Bechuaualand, etc. It existed at one time amongst the 
Zulus, but was prohibited by Tshnka ul the time he successfully amalgamated the 
scattered Zulu tribes. It is to this day spoken of as one of Tslmka’s master strokes. 
He issued a proclamation prohibiting the custom, against the advice of those of his 
councillors, who told him that the jieoplo so cherished the custom that he was 
lwund to fail iu his attempt to stop it. His order was obeyed, ami to this day it is 
not known amongst the Zulus. The custom of wearing the prepuce cover by the 
Zulus is traceable to this date and action. 

Circumcision is practised throughout the Transvaal, but these remarks are 
coutined to the Zoutpausberg district, where the matter has been under observation. 

It varies considerably amongst the different jteople in its methods and practices. 

A section of the people, known us the Itaveuda, would claim probably the most 
attention, as they liave many more customs and manners in relation to the rites 
than the other people. Those of the Rush to are similar' and more uniform, whilst 
those of the Tsluuiganas savour of both the Bavcmla nud Basil to, from whom they 
liave more or less adopted the habit 

Circumcision (Murundo Mgomu of the Scvcuda, J.d olio of the Sesutho) in this 
Vou XXXV. 
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district, seems to have originated with the arrival of a family of people called the 
Ualemba, who seem to have come down with the lktvenda from, as near as can lx* 
ascertained, the Congo Valley. It settled itself amongst the lkivcnda along aud 
contiguous to the Zoutpunslicrg. principally in Lhu north aud eastern parts. The 
customs aud traditions apiiertaining to circumcision ore kept up principally by 
these people. 

The hereditary circumcisiou priests are usmilly members of the Balemba, 
although in other parts of the district priests from other tribes are not unknown. 
These people would upj»ear to have come in contact with some Semitic influence. 
In support of this contention may be mentioned the following observances of the 
Lalemba:— 

L The circumcision. 

2. In their own houses they are said not to eat the llesh of animals that 

have not been killed according to llieir owu customs, principal 
amongst which is the cuttiug of the animal's throat by some 
member of the tribe. 

3. They do not eat the blood nor the Hesh of pigs. 

4. They are supposed not to give their women away in marriage to other 

tribes, ami if they take wives from outside they first have to undergo 
purifying rites. 

Originally the lodges, more commonly called schools, were held at intervals of 
lour or five years. It is essential that there should have been a good harvest, for 
groat quantities of food are required and consumed. The summoning of the lodges 
was in the hands of the biggest chiefs, such, for instance, in their time, as Modjudjie, 
Mogato, etc. The occasion of convening a lodge was usually the time when a chief's 
son was to be circumcised. The remaining members of the tribe nttend for the 
same purpose. Of later years it has Itecome customary for most chiefs and ludunas, 
or headmen, to hold their owu lodges. This is a sign of the declining power of 
uative chiefs, lu some coses one or two agree to amalgamate, subject to their social 
relations with each other, aud in others the popularity of the priest attracts 
individual members. 

The lime of year selected is usually about April or May, when the harvest is 
ready. The place selected is some very remote aud secluded spot in a river bed, 
where the cold at night is intense, owing to the time of year, and the situation 
of the lodge. The cold is calculated, with other hardships, such os whipping aud 

privations, to harden the physique of the young fellows attending, aud to make them 
manly. 

The doctor, a priest, ix., the i<erson who actually performs the operation, is 
chosen by the chief naqmusible for the lodge. From that time the appointment 
inxomes hereditary, either through the priest instructing his own sou or adopting 
somoune else to teach and instruct iu the craft. 

The chief convening it gives due notice to the families, who bring their male 
“ d MmuU: li ‘ e "ucircumcised to undergo the operation, and the 
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circumcised to perform certain functions allocated to them. The latter all carry 
long but different wands, signifying their grades in the lodge ; anyone pretending, 
by means of carrying the emblem, that ho has passed initiation, is easily discovered 
and is severely beaten and roughly handled. 

Hie people sit in a circle, with the uncircumcised candidates in the centre; 
rising up, they dance round the candidates, who remain on the ground, and proceed 
to compose songs, which become established and are the only ones permitted 
in the country during the existence of the lodges. 

^ bile the schools last no business is allowed; work is suspended, disputes, trans¬ 
actions, marriages, etc., do not take place. Intercourse between husband and 
wife is forbidden. Infringements of regulations arc punishable at the discretion of 
the teachers. 

The teachers are said to 1*2 of three grades, chosen from previously-circumcised 
I>eopIe, are usually young men, nnd have different functions to carry out. They 
instruct the newcomers in the laws of the school, punish infringements of the 
regulations, and dispense the food. The status of each of theso iB marked by the 
wand he carries. They are considered as headmen by the gang undergoing 
circumcision under their tuition, even in matters occurring afterwards. The 
candidates on entering school usually receive some name, such as l*»iba, Lctule 
etc., which they adopt, much in the same way as the Zulu after enrolment is not 
infrequently known by the name of his regiment. This name acts as a countersign 
in time of war and distiirlmnee. 

At the actual circumcision, the patient is led into a large assembly of people, 
anil placed sitting on a stone opposite the priest. There may be one or more 
pricsto ; his or their faces are covered with n veil of skin or other suhstance. The 
patient is led by young circumcised men, who promptly seize him. holding his head 
m mu:h a position that he may not see what is going on. Shouts and screams are 
raised, and such noise made by the beating of drums, etc., ns to completely drown 
any shrieks, or cries, that the patient may utter, which would be looked uihui tut 
cowardly and unmanly. Not infrequently he is in such a frenzied state as to Ikj 
quite oblivious to what is going on. The prepuce is removed with one stroke of the 
knife or sliarp instrument, and the second skin is more carefully removed. The 
wound is then wrapped up for four or five days in leaves jassessing some curative 
or healing power. Until the four or five days are over, the patient is not allowed 
to remove the dressing or to apply any other form of lotion, and is permitted to 
drink only such water as is given him by the doctors in attendance. When the 
time is past the patients paint their whole bodies with white clay, which is usually 
left ou, or renewed, until the conclusion of the lodge. 

The lodge itself consists of roughly-built barracks, such as natives build in 
time of war, or for temporary shelters. The arrangements of the huts vary, but the 
more popular way of building is by joining the huts together in two long rows 
about 10 feet apart, with doors facing the passage running down the whole length 
ot the construction. Fires are kept up all night along the passage, as also in the 

s 2 
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huts themselves. This is to euoourage warmth, no clothing of any description being 
permitted, except such as the people can plait themselves from grass or pshn. leaves. 
These kits are generally made of the same pattern, ami are of symmetrical shape, 
more for appearance than use. The women undergoing initiation have grass ropes 
twined round them, differing considerably from those worn by the men. 

Food is prepared by women either at their own knuils or at some specially 
appointed place, and is brought once or twice a flay and deposited at a fixed spot. 
At the spot whore the focal is placed are long latlis stuck in the ground, in the 
form of a barrier, through which no woman dare pass; on to these laths ull the 
grass rings used by the women iu lulancing the food vessels on their heads are 
threaded. These laths are supposed to fill up with rings simultaneously with the 
breaking up of the lodge. 

The food is for the general community, and is dispensed by the people resi>on- 
siblo for that particular brunch. Any that is badly cooked or prepared is 
rejected and thrown away. The unfortunate person who prepared the rejected food 
is usually insulted and beaten when she next comes. The women on reaching the 
appointed place with the food liave a formula to go through, by way of anuouucing 
their arrival to the teachers. This is made up of obscene epithets, made by the 
women, and responded to in equally obscene language by the teachers. Haring 
received response to tho warning; they place the food on the ground, thread the 
grass rings, and get away. 

The lodges usually last three months, or even longer iu some parts. No pupil 
is under any circumstances supposed to leave the lodge before it is over. During 
its existence gangs of men are sent round all the villages to induce by force or 
persuasion the uncircuincised to attend. If they cannot he got to atteud they are 
generally j*crsecuted in some way well known to, uud effectually carried out by, the 
couuu unity. 

Native public opinion drives many to submit to tho rites. They are jeered at 
if they refuse, and are treated to ridicule, such as tho following expressions: “ You 
are a woman,' “ Your eyes are unopened," and jierhapa the still greater taunt, 
“ You will not please the women, who prefer circumcised men "; anti it is generally 
said at the conclusion of the lodges, that the newly circumcised are greatly favoured 
by the women. During the existence of the school, the occujNition of the people 
is to sing, drill, dance and inarch nlioul in largo liodies, etc. The com- 
imsilion of the songs they are taught is obscene and lewd, bearing entirely on 
sexual matters. During the period no man attending the lodge is allowed intercourse 
with his own wife, yet the morals are allowed to become very lax ; prostitution is 
freely indulged in, and adultery is not viewed with any sense of heinousness on 
account of the surroundings. 

rowan Is thu conclusion of the lodge, the pupils arc liable to service, iu some 
sliape or form, to their chiefs, rendered pi iucipally iu wood-cutting, collecting goats, 
or pickiug gardens. The school is theu concluded, and all huts, utensils, etc., used 
m '•onne trin with it at any time are destroyed. The pupils wash themselves 
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for the first time since entering the lodge, return to ordinary clothing, und proceed 
in a body to the chief or Iuduua to pay their fees before lieing released. 

It is said that any deaths occurring amongst inmates during the existence of 
the school are kept Recret and that the bodies are quietly buried in the vicinity 
without any shape or form of mourning, and the deceased is simply looked upon as 
having disappeared. 

The foregoing remarks are Imsed chiefly on the customs attending the Bavenda, 
who are more enthusiastic and spend more time at it than any other tribes in tho 
district. The customs of the Basuto tribes (lodges) are much the same, varying, 
however, in many details. The chief variations,perhaps, are tluit their schools are 
made up of three terms, with a vacation of altout three years between each. The 
first term the boys attend as youngsters, they are initiated into the ways of the lodge, 
and have their faces scarred with sharp instruments. Tins is very noticeable 
amongst several of the tribes. At the second term, three yearn after, the actual 
circumcision takes place, and at the last term, three years after tluit again, the final 
initiation is given. Uulike the Bavenda. the Basil t os spend as little time as 
possible in the schools; they have no regular priests or doctors to perform tho 
circumcision, which is done by any volunteer from amongst those present who liave 
been previously initiated and who may be approved. The patient is blindfolded, so 
that he never gets to know who performed the operation on him. 

The influence to attend these lodges is so great that many ruitives who have 
heconio Christians break away from the mission stations and join them. Much 
immorality occurs in connection with the lodges; debauchery is carried on ut which all 
the candidates and visitors are encouraged to indulge in eating and drinking ami 
licentiousness. That this, and the teaching of doctrines of a debasing nature in 
respect to sexual relations, etc., go on at the lodges is true, but wheu one sees 
tho people giving up their whole minds to it, submitting without resistance to the 
circumcision and putting up with extreme hardships in the way of cold and disease 
in the lodges, and the entire suspension of their ordinary duties, it makes it 
difficult to dispel the idea that it is their form of religion or perhaps some 
cherished national custom handed down to them. 

It is most difficult to get any information about the matter. The very greatest 
secrecy is maintained, ami even people who become converts at the mission 
stations seldom can bo got to reveal tho facta of what occurs in the lodges. People 
who have been forcibly taken into the lodges against their wishes and circumcised 
have, when released by the authorities, refused in many cases 10 say what occurred 
to them beyond that they had bceu circumcised. This has l>een found from men 
of t>0 or 70 years of age to young boys of 10 or 12 who liave been pressed into the 
lodges. A profound secrecy is maintained by oil At an earlier period in history 
it is beyond all doubt that any person giving awuy the oatlis they took in the 
lodges wns killed as a punishment. This cannot be done now, but the fact is not 
hidden that they are impeached iii some way which acts as a deterrent, keeping the 
Jieoplo to whatever oaths they may have taken. 
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tiif. chronology of prehistoric glass beads and 

ASSOCIATED CERAMIC TYPES IN BRITAIN. 

By the Hon. John Arerckomby. 

|Wrrn Puvn» XVIU-XXIL) 


In a l>y P. Reinecke (Dir Altrriiimrr niutra- heid. Vorzrit, Band V, p. 76) 

Ih> places in the Early Bronze Age some of the glass beads, more especially the 
nhlied, notched (segmented) head* of opaque, Blue vitreous paste, occasionally 
found in British Iwrmws. 

Tliese riblicd or notched leads seem to lie made from a short tulie of thin 
opaque glass or vitreous ]Mistc of col silt blue or light greenish colour, with a 
diameter of from 3 to C nun., by grooving it all round at intervals of alwut 3 mm. 
These grooves an* at slightly different intervals on different lieads and the grooving 
or ribbing varies in depth ; sometimes it forms a very slight indentation. The 
resultant segments nre therefore sometimes more globular, sometimes Hatter, in 
which case the lead at its greatest diameter may lie almost angular. In their 
present state tin* ribbed leads are comjmsed of from 4 to 12 segments, and thoy are 
often greatly discoloured. The lieads which neein to resemble them most and also 
exhibit the same individual differences are from Tell-el-Amarna, e. 1400 B.C. in the 
Ashmolean Museum. But some of tlie rihliod beads of the XXVI dynasty, r. 600 
K.C., in the British Museum, also resemble the lieads from Wilts and show the 
same irregular make. 

Ribbed leads an* not at all iineomuiou in post-Roman times iu Allemannic, 
Merovingian and Anglo-Saxon graves, but they differ in several respects from the 
above and cannot lie mistaken for them. 

As tlio accurate placing iu time of these Wads, and of the pottery types lliat 
accompany them, is a mutter of considerable orchieologicol importance, I give lielow 
all the data of which 1 am aware that may tend toward tliis result. 

1. In 1723 Stukeley opened a barrow near Stonehenge and found at a depth of fully 
4 feet an am full of cremated I tones, apparently of a girl. Mixed with Wnes were 
“ Wads of all torts and in great number, of glass, of direree colours, must yellow, one 
black, many single, many in long pieces notched between, so os to resemble a string of 
bends And these were generally of blue colour. There were many of amber of all shapes 
and sizes, flat squares, long squares, round, oblong, little and great. Likewise many of 
earth of different shapes, magnitude and colour, some little and white, many large and 
flattish like a button, others like a pulley. But «U had holes to run a string through. 
Many of the button sort seem to have been covered with metal; one was covered with 
a film of pure gold.” (.SWW, p. 44, PI. XXXII.) 
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This important find is no doubt lost, hut among the objects figured are a bronze 
knife-dagger 6'3 cm. long with two rivets; a fragment of pottery with incised chevrons 
and zigzag ; a bronze awl; three small amber beads; a ribbed or notched bead of blue 
glass; a small black gloss bead; a white bead of earth and a circular I tend of earth 
covered with gold with several circular lines incised, parallel to tho circumference. 

2. In a barrow at Kingston Deverill Sir It. Hoore found a burnt interment and, 
nmong tbe liones, over forty amber beads of various forms and sizes; some of jet; some 
ribbed (“pulley") beads of vitrified matter; and a bronze pin (awl). A nr. I Villa, i, 
45, 4G. This find seems to lie lost. 

3. In another barrow not far from the last was found a burnt interment and 
among the (tones some (tends of amber, jet nnd glass, and a pair of ivory tweezers. 
A.IV. i, 46. This find is also lost. 

4. In Upton Great Harrow at n depth of 11 feet was found a cinerary interment 
and with it sixteen ribbed beads of green and blue glass ; five of jot and twenty-seven 
of red amber, the whole forming a necklace. AAV. i, 66, 67. These are now in the 
Devizes Museum. 

5. In a ltarrow at Winterbourne Stoke was found an urn inverted over cremated 
bones. Among them were a small bronze pin (awl); five rings of Kiuuueridgc shale, a 
small conical button of the same material and perforated; several glass ribbed Iwads ; 
one of jet; and one of amber. A. IV. i, 114. The shale objects and the amber bend 
are now at Devizes; the rest of the find is lost. 

6. In another harrow not far off was unearthed a large cinerary urn inverted 
over burnt 1 tones and a smaller vessel. Among the remains were two shale (Uses, one 
large perforated amber bead, four ribbed bends and three of a black colour. AAV. i, 
114,115. Of this find only the small vessel exists in the Devizes Museum. 

In a small liarrow on Wostboumo Stoke Down, Hoare found a burnt intermont and 
n large fiat glass I wad of very opaque gloss with spiral lines of blue and white. AAV. 
«, 119. This liead is in the Devizes Museum and is certainly postrRoman and 
>Snxon. 

7. In one of the barrows south of the Circus at Stonehenge was found a deposit of 
burnt bones and a great many beads. Some were ribbed glass heads ; two of stone, one 
of transparent hora-like substance; but most were of amber and much decayed. AAV. 
i, 163. At the Devizes Museum are preserved three of the ribbed I wads, the two of 
chorty stone and teu small round amber beads. 

8. Another barrow of the same group had liecn partially opened before, thereby 
disturbing a skeleton accompanied by a drinking cup. On the floor was found 
nuothcr skeleton with n quantity of Iwads, nmong them some glass riblwd beads. 
AAV. j, 163. Three of the ribbed beads and nine of the small amlwr I wads are in 
the Devizes Museum. 

9. In another barrow of the same group were found two small flat rings of 
Kitnmeridge shale nnd one ribbed bead of blue glass. AAV. i, 168. All these objects 
are in the Museum at Devizes. 

10. In another borrow of the group was a burnt interment nnd a great variety of 
amber, jet nnd glass beads. AAV. i, 205. Of this find there arc preserved at Devizes 
two ribbed beads of blue glnss ; eleven round amber beads nnd six fusiform lignite I wads. 

11. In one of the Wilaford group of liarrows was a cremated interment and a 
considerable quantity of glass, jet and omlwr I wads and a bronze pin (awl). A. IV. 
i, 207. The whole of this find appears to be lost. 

In one of the Lake group of barrows Hon re found a burnt interment and with it 
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a lance ho-vl of bronze; nn ivory l>ea«l, a bronze pin and a large stone head stained 
red. A.IV. i, 210. The bronze awl and tho bead are at the Devizes Museum. The 
bend is of verv opsque glass with concentric layers of black and chirk red, and seems to 
me to be certainly Saxon. 

12. In another liarrow of the take group was a cremated interment, four glass 
ribbed I tends, one of stone, two of amlier and a bronze pin or awL AAV. i, 211. One 
of the greenish blue ribbed ltends and the stono bead are preserved at Devizes; the other 
ribbed glass lieads are in the British Museum. 

13. In a Itarrow at Woodyates, Honre found a very large lira, 47 cm. high, containing 
burnt bones and beads of amber and glass. A.IV. i, 238. This find is apparently lost. 

14. In an adjoining barrow with two tumps, surrounded by a circular vallum, 
Hoare discovered in one of the tumps a burnt interment accompanied by several lieads 
of glass, amber and jot: a smnll bronze awl and a beautiful little cup. This “ expanded ” 
eup is at Devizes, the rest of the find being lost; one like it from Ilcckhampton, Wilts, 
is figured on PI. XVIII, Fig. 1. In tho other tump was another burnt interment, about 
100 amber beads, some flat pieces of amltcr ; a small bronze knife with throe rivets and 
a bronze awl AAV. i, 238. The knife and some of the amltcr Itcads are now at Devizes. 

15. In a Itarrow at Aldltourne, Wilts, Canon (Iroenwell found at the centre a 
cinerary interment. Among the burnt bones were three ribbed lieads of vitreous paste 
of whitish-green colour; two beads of amltcr; one of lignite; pieces of a smnll bronze 
knife and two bronze awls; and two “ incense cups " of the expanded type, peculiar to 
Wilts anil Somerset; ono of these and its cover are figured on PI. XVIII, Figs. 2,3. 
Arrh., vol. 52, pp. 50-53. These arc now in the British Museum. 

16. In a barrow on Tan Hill, Wilts, Dr. Thumam found a burnt interment and 
with it a small ribbod bead of bluish glass and throe larger ones of jet. JViUti Areh. 
Miuj. vi, 324. These are now preserved in the British Museum. 

17. In a Itarrow on the Wansdykc, Wilts, Doan Mcrcwcthor found a rililted glass 
Itead, figured in Pme. Arrh. lnd. 1849, Solidary, Fig. N. 

18. In a Itarrow at Syrencote Down, Wilts, five jet and eight pale blue riblted glass 
lteads were found with a burnt interment. They are now in tho British Museum. 

19. In a barrow on Bloxworth Down, Dorset, Womc records the finding of a large 
cinerary urn, PI. XVIII, Fig. 4, inverted over cremated bones. Among these lay six 
ribbed glass beat Is, eight oval amber lteads and a pair of bone tweezers. Ctllir Tumuli, 
ii, 13. All these objects are in the British Museum. 

20. Umler a tumulus at Priddy, Somerset, was found n primary interment of burnt 
(tones and among them four rich rod amltcr lteads, highly polished ; a small blue ltcad of 
opaque glass ; part of a bronze Imifo dagger and a bronze ring. Arrh. Jmum. xvi, 148-9. 

21. The tumulus of Cam Creis, Boscreggnn, Cornwall, was explored by Mr. Borlase. 
At the centre was a natural granite rock of squarish tabular form, 8 feet across and 
4 feet high, surrounded by a ring of stones 18 feet in diameter, and the whole had 
proltably lieen covered with a heap of small stones. Resting against the.south side of the 
rock was the greater part of a barrel-shaped urn. The pottery was thin and earthy, 
much mixed with gravel and from 6 mm. to 1 cm. thick. It was 30J cm. high and had 
two handles with a perforation just large enough to receive a coni. It contained, 
lie*ides ashes, bones and a few rough chips of flint, a fragment of a globular glass vessel, 
6 mm. thick, of olive green hue against the light, but the surface was covered with a 
bluish black coating of an iridescent appearance. Its diameter must have lieen about 
745 cm. On analysis it was found to contain no lend, but much iron, ns is the nwe with 
some (tate Celtic) lieads from Yorkshire. 
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Aliout 43 cm. east of this vessel were fragments of anothor. Close by lay frag¬ 
ments of a third urn and a complete urn 10 cm. high. 35 cm. east of this small urn and 
touching the inner side of the stone circle were three pieces of black, hard baked, sand- 
glazed pottery 1 era. thick. One of these is part of a plain bevelled rim and on another 
can be traced a rude pattern incised with a pointed instniment. Together with these 
were twelve peculiar heads of glazed earthenware. The colour of the glaze is a bright 
turquoise blue; ten are cylindrical and flitted; the two others are larger and barrel-shaped, 
though fluted like the rest. Arch., vol 49, pp. 186-188, where the heads are figured. 
The beads ore in the British Museum and the larger ones are imlike any that I know. 
The gbus and the glazed pottery seem to have disappeared, but a fragment of the urn 
in which the glass was found is in the Truro Museum. The unis arc figured on a very 
diminutive scale in the Jmru. In-dit. oj Cornwall, vi, PL III, hut seem to belong to types 
that are known in Cornwall and perliajw belong to the end of the Bronze Age. 

22. At Itingwold, halfway between Dover and Deal, below the floor of a tumulus, 
four cylindrical holes had been cut into the underlying chalk rock anil each contained 
a largo cinerary urn. One of these, n. XVTII, Fig. 5, was inverted over two smaller 
vessels, PI. XVIII, Fig. 1, and among the ashes lay three riblicd heads of light green 
vitreous paste and a single bead of the same material and colour with a diameter of 
about 7 mm. Two of the urns were crushed, but the thin! is figured on PI. XIX, Fig. 2. 
ArrJi., vol. xlv, pp. 54-55. 

23. In exploring Mnttilow Hill, Cambridgeshire, near the southern end, and three 
feet from the surface, a cremated interment was discovered, and among the bones lay 
six ribbed beads, each of five segments, a bone pin and part of a bronze pin. The 
finder describes the beads as of pottery, but Dr. Thurnam in Arch., voL xliii, p. 495, 
mentions them under the heading “ Glass." Close to the interment Lay a small urn of 
no definite type, but in other parts of the barrow were four cinerary urns of over¬ 
hanging rim type, PI. XIX, Fig. 3. Arch. Jour., ix, 227. 

24. At Clayton Ilill, Sussex, was found, prol*ably with a cinerary interment, n 
Binall “sloshed cup," PL XIX, Fig. 4, which contained an annular pendant of bright blue 
vitreous paste, of the same texture as Egyptian porcelain, with a loop for suspension. 
Trans. Arch. Inst., 1853, p. 61. 

25. A similar pendant from Oxscttle Bottom, Sussex, of greenish porcelain, 
resembling Egyptian porcelain, is figured, llor. Ft PL XXV, 9. Green porcelain ribbed 
IhbuU were found with it. Arch., vol. xliii, p. 495. The pendant is now in the British 
Museum, 

26. In a Yorkshire barrow Mr. Mortimer found two cinerary tims of overhanging 

rim type, PI. XIX, Fig. 5, and with thorn nine jet or shale heads, more or less globular 
anil two small beads, seemingly of a kind of vitreous paste. In the preface they arc 
spoken of as double liends of vitreous paste. Forty Researches, etc^ p. 169. 

27. In a tumidns at Gflcharn, Arbroath, Forfarshire, was found a cinerary urn of 
overhnnging rim type like PL XX, Fig. I, an “incense cup," PL XX, Fig. 1a, a flint 
flake or knife, and a small irregular oval whitish glass bead, partly opalescent. 
P.S.A. Sent., xxv, 447-456. All these objects arc preserved in the National Museum, 
Edinburgh. 

28. In removing gravel from a mound near the mill of Marcus, Brechin, 
Forfarshire, two urns were disclosed One of these wns much broken, the other, 
PL XX, Fig. 2, contained a small ribbed l>ead of glazed greenish paste. Op. cit., xxiv, 
pp. 470-1. These are now in the museum at Edinburgh. 
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Although no glass was found with the following nine iutennents, these are 
evidently contemporary with the twenty-eight that precede them, as they were 
accompanied l»y urns of overhanging rim type, by “ expanded ” and “ slashed ” cups 
or by bone tweezers, ail of which we have already seen may be concomitants of 
gloss lieads or porcelain pendants. They also serve to enlarge slightly our 
knowledge of the civilisation of that particular period. 

29. Upton Lovell “ Golden barrow," Wilt*: burnt human hones, with eylinden and 
plate of gold, lignite, aml>er bead*, and “nodulated” cup like one from Avebury, 
PI. XX, Fig. 3; two urns, bronze awl and dagger. (Devizes Mu*., A no. Wilt*, i, 98, 99.) 

30. Xormanton group: a large barrow contained objects plated with gold and 
some set with nmlier, and a “ slashed cup,” PI. XX, Fig. 4 a. (Ane. U'ilU, j, 201.) 

31. Another large barrow of this group contained a skeleton with amber disc and 
pendants, gold-plated shale beads, “ nodulated” cup and urn, PI. XXI, Fig. 1. (Devizes 
Mu*., Ane. mit *, i, 202.) 

32. Winterltourne Stoke group, Wilts: a barrow contained a burnt laxly in a coffin, 
a bronze dagger, and two pieces of bone with bronze rivets (prolmbly the hilt), a smaller 
bronze (logger, pointed, and a pair of Iwno tweezers. (Devizes Mu*., Ane. Will*, i, 122.) 

33. Normanton group. Wilt*.: a luarrow contained a burnt laxly in a coffin on 
the natural surface; cist contained bone tweezers and a bronze dagger, the sheHth lined 
with linen. (Devizes Mus., Ane Wilt*, i, 207.) 

34. Aldbourne, Wilts: in centre of barrow, burnt bones with bone tweezers, bracer 
and oval pendant, both of stone. (Arch., lii, 55, 56.) 

35. Lord’s Down, Dorset: central deposit of burnt I tones, with bronze dagger, 
bone pin and tweezers (Dorchester Mus., Collie Tumuli, i, 50). 

36. Handley Hill, Dorset: cinerary urn, PI. XXI, Fig. 2, inverted os secondary 
interment with bone tweezers. (Pitt Rivers, iv, 169.) 

37. Camcrion, Somerset: with cremated interment, nn “ expanded ” cup, bronze 
(bigger and pin with ornamented head (Arth., xliii, Figs. 45, 157, 170; Evans, op. eil. 
Figs. 304, 456). 

The principal fact* that omorge from the above concise summary of thirty- 
seven interments are: (1) that though ribbed or notched bonds were the commonest 
sort, yet the ordinary round beads were also known ; (2) that these Iteads belong 
to n time when cremation was in vogue; (3) that the cinerary urns were frequently 
of the overhanging rim type: (4) that amber was fairly abundant; (5) that in 
twenty-one instances out of twenty-eight, the finds of gloss were made in the south¬ 
west of England. 

In n less direct manner it also appears that glass beads were contemporary (6) 
with stout bronze daggers up to 22 cm. in length, like Evans’ (op. eU., Figs. 302, 
303); (7) with ornaments of gold of nn unusual kind. 

\\ ith regard to amber it is a notorious fact that this substance is not commonly 
enoountered in the graves of Northern and Central Europe, nor in the terreiunre 
and pile-dwellings of Italy. It is not tiU the civilisation of Hallstatt and ViUonova 
liave emerged and iron has come into use that amber is found in nn abundance 
which goes on increasing in the subsequent La Tine period. The same is true of 
glass beads. A few small pale blue U-ads of the Bronze Age liave been found in 
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Denmark and Mecklenburg. A very few instances are known where glass beads 
liave occurred in Germany with iuturinents of the later Bronze Age. In several of 
the Swiss pile-dwellings of the sume period beads of various colours have l>een 
discovered, but in no great quantity, and none in the pile-dwellings of Italy, though 
this country lies so much nearer to the sources of glass l>eads than Northern and 
Central Europe. 

lrr Britain during tire earlier Bronze Age nmter ia equally rare. With the 
forty-one beakers or drinking cups, contemporary with flint daggers, flat celts of 
bronze, and thin triangular bronze daggers, exhumed by Sir R Hoare in Wilts, no 
amber was found; nor, with two exceptions—one in Yorkshire nnd one in Aberdeen¬ 
shire—lias it ever been observed with any vessels of this typo, hr the record of the 
numerous l(arrows of the Bronze Age explored by Bateman in Derbyshire and 
Staffordshire no mention is made of aml»er. Although Catron Green well and Mr. 
Mortimer have examined in Yorkshire hundreds of interments which cover tire 
whole of the Bronze Ago tire former never found tiny cunber at all and the latter 
explorer only on one occasion. But a small lump of amber is recorded to have 
been exhumed from a barrow at Huggnte, in Yorkshire. An amber necklace was 
found round the neck of a contracted skeleton at Little Cressingham in Norfolk; a 
very few finds of amber with interments are known from Dorset; and two omlier 
cups, both of which seem to have been turned on a lathe, were taken from barrows 
at Hove in Sussex and Clandowu in Dorset With the first of these interments 
was a stone axe and a bronze dagger : with the second a bronze dagger and an urn 
of overhaugiug rim type. There may l»e also a few other instances of umber 
occurring in Bronze Age interments, of which I have not heard. 

On the mainland of Scotland, with the above exception, there i6 no record of 
nmber being noticed with any Bronze Age intonueut But at Huutiscarlh in 
Orkney, some angular pieces of amber and four gold discs were found in a cist 
nnder n tumulus. ( P.S.A.S ., iii, 195.) 

Amber bead* liave several times been found with hoards of bronze 
implements, both in England and Scotland, all or most of which belong to the 
later Bronze Age. 

It appears that Wilts held at one period quite a peculiar position. It 
attracted to itself, os a magnet attracts steel filings, nearly all the gloss and amber 
Hurt came to Britain. For the absence of unworked pieces of aml>er in Wilts, and 
the scarcity of amber finds with interments in other parts of Britain during the 
whole Bronze Ago, makes it probable that most of the aml>er found in this county 
was imported at the same time as the glass beads anil in some quantity. For in 
one grave, Hctare found upwards of 1,000 bends, in another 100, in a third 40; an 
abundance which has no ]iandlel in other jtfirts of Brituiu. And here it may be 
remarked that the Wilts beads are nearly all sub-globular nnd small, nbout the 
size of a hazel nut and some no larger than a jwo, presenting a great contrast to 
the large globular beads, with a diameter of from 3 to 4 cm., such os were found 
at Magdalenbcrg, Adamsberg, and other places in Carinthio. 
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But with regard to sepulchral articles of bronze Wills wns nearly as j>oor as 
the rest of Britain. All that remains for determining the time of the importation 
of glass beads— for I think their introduction from abroad will l>e granted— 
consists of the stout bronze daggers and a bronze pin with a hollow head 
(interment 37). There is also the presumption that, judging from the analog}- of 
what took place on the Continent, the trade of l*eads in Britain cannot well lw 
dated earlier than the Hallstatt period. 

The bronze daggers and the pin have all the appearance of belonging to the 
pure Bronze Age of Central Europe, though to the later part of it. I’inB of the 
same type as the above are very common in the later Bronze Age stations of 
Auvemior, Cortaillod, and C'oreellettes on Like NeuchateL But an isolated 
example like the above must have been imported or copied from an imported one, 
and that would imply considerable retardation before its arrival in Britain. 

It has to be taken into account that Britain lay entirely off the mnin 
currents of civilization that traversed the Continent from south to north and vice 
verxd. So much so that iron, which wns known in Italy and Central Europe 
e. 1200-1100 n.c., did not reach our island till about 400 B.C., and only a very few 
of the bronze fibula) of the earlier Iron period, and these not the oldest, penetrated 
so far. Tins retardation of 800 to 700 years gives a measure of the remoteness 
and inaccessibility of the British const. It is evident there could have boon no 
regular trade Iwtween Central Europe and Britain; no direct consignments of 
goods were mado to it from the centres of manufacture on the Continent. 
Whatever reached its sequestered shores from distant places must have been the 
result of accident and driftage. The only direct trade it bad would be with the 
adjacent people on the other side of the Channel. They, too, from their remote 
position, were unable to furnish much in the way of bronze, but they were able 
U» do a little trade in small amber beads, and perhaps in ribbed or notched beads 
of vitreous j paste, far less attractive thun most of the glass beads that circulated on 
the Continent. Hence it came about thnt stone jperforated axes and stout bronze 
daggers were used in Britain long after they liad been discarded in Central 
Europe, for the few bronze swonls, spear-heads, etc., of the Bronze Age and 
Hallstatt Period, thnt first filtered in driblets into the country, and were then 
reproduced with variations by native smiths, were too precious to be bid by for 
ever in a grave, even at the end of the Bronze Age in Britain. And in some large 
cemeteries of the Early Iron Age, sueli as Sta. Lucia near Toltnino, hardly any 
weapons were found. 

Although bronze swords and weapons, other than daggers, are not found in 
graves that are certainly contemporary with notched ntul other glass lpeads; and 
although it is perfectly logical to argue that their absence from graves of this 
period supposes, if it does not actually prove, their non-existence at that period, 
there is good reason to believe that bronze weapons and instruments, other than 
daggers, were contemporary with the glass beads. There is a find in the county of 
Clackmannan which helps to surmount this difficulty by bringing a cinerary um 
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of overhanging rim type indirectly into touch with socketed celts, gouges, 
spear-heads, swords anti other objects. 

In making a road at Alloa a small cemetery, of twenty-two cinerary urns, was 
exposed, of which ouly one of the overhanging rim ty|>e is preserved, 1*1. XXI, 
Fig. 3. There was one im burnt burial among the group close to this urn, and on 
the atone cover of the cist which contained the skeleton were two penanuular 
armlets of gold with slightly expanded ends, 1*1. XXII, Fig. 1. Anderson, 
Bronze and Stone Ayes, pp. 62, 63. 

Two brouzc bracelets, PL XXII, Fig. 2, of the same type as the above, are 
known from Achtertyre, Morayshire. They wore found with two socketed spear¬ 
heads (Evans, up. cit. Fig. .’183) nnd a socketed celt: also portions or metal rings 
of soft solder of tin and lead, nearly iu the proportion of 4: 1. (Anderson, up. cit., 
p. 146.) 

Other bracelets of the same type come from the hoard of Ealmnshnuncr, Forfar. 
Among the objects were eleven peuuunuhir bracelets of bronze, 1*1. XXII, Fig. 3, 
three circular rings of bronze, two broken rings, one of bronze, the other apparently 
of tVoii, over 3’2 cm. in diameter, oue celt with an oval socket and loop at the side; 
four penannular gold rings of triangular section formed of six pieces soldered 
together, the sumo as in Evans, up. cit., Fig. 469; and, it should be remarked, twenty- 
eight umber beads. B.S~el. Scot., xxvi, 182-5. 

These hollow rings of triaugular section connect this hoard with the Heathery 
lttiru hoard iu Yorkshire and with another from the West Highlands. In this 
lust was a pcmiunular gold armlet, PL XXII, Fig. 4, with expanded ends (piite like 
those ou a gold bracelet of La Gorge Meillet of the La Time perioiL (J lalcrinux, 
voL 15, p. 198, Fig. 43.) 

Another brouze bracelet with expanded ends, PL XXII. Fig. 5, is j«art of a 
hoard from Monadhmor, Perthshire, consisting of a socketed s(>car-head, socketed 
celts, a socketed gouge, nine plain rings of dilferent diiuueters aud a circular 
hollow ring 7 cm. in diameter (BXA.S., xvi, 27-31). Two exactly similar rings 
(Evans, op. cit., Fig. 500) were found in Edinburgh with u disc-headed pin 
(up. cit., Fig. 464) and a bronze sword of earlier Hallstalt type (op. cit., I ig. 353). 

Perhaps it will be objected that it is not quite certain that the skeleton 
burial uud the burnt interments at Alloa are contemporary and that the cinerary urn 
may be earlier than the gold armlets. In reply to this, may be adduced a bronzed 
blade or razor, like one figured by Evans (op. cit.. Fig. 268), found at Sluuiwell, 
Kinross-shire, with the cinerary urn, PL XXI, Fig. 4, of nearly the same type as the 
Alloa example, but rather later as it shows transition to the cordoned type (P.S.AjS., 
xix, 115-117). Another blade of exactly the same type was fouud with an urn, 
PL XXI, Fig. 5, of the overhanging rim type. They came from a small cemetery 
near Musselburgh, Edinburgh (BJLAds., xvi, 419-429), Several blades of this type, 
all of them enriched with engraved geometrical desigus, ure known in Scotland, and 
two are figured in Evans (up. cit.. Figs. 262, 267), who compares them with 
a very similar, but plain blade, fouud with a hoard of bronze objects at Taunton. 
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Among these objects Is a torque with hook-emls like one from West Auckland 
(op. n7. f Fig. 468). Tonjucs with similar hook-ends, and most of those in Great 
Britain terminate in that way, may belong in France to the Hallstalt jieriod 
(Mater., 14, p. 114, PL (14); ami p. 485, Fig. 171). It may therefore lie inferred 
that the difference of time between tiro skeleton and the cremated interments in 
the Alloa cemetery is unimportant and that both belong to the same period. 

It has lieen amply proved that the vitreous beads, kth the long ribbed and 
the globular, were imported into Britain at n time when cinerary urns of 
Thurnams “ overhanging riru " type were in use both in North and South Britain. 
As the type is diffused very abundantly over England, Scotland, and the eastern 
half of Ireland, it must have lasted a long time, for no other type of pottery 
covers so extensive an area. But at this particular period the type was no longer 
at its prime. The earlier examples present a very well-marked, nearly angular 
shoulder with n neck that sometimes exhibits an inward curve. In the example 
here figured, the angular shoulder is beginning to disappear or to develop a raised 
moulding below the shoulder, as in PL XXI, Fig. 4, which leads up to a now type. 
The very slight shoulder on the Muttilow urn, PL XIX, Fig. 3, and the absence of 
any on those from Itingwold, PL XVIII. Fig. 5, l'l. XIX, Fig. 2, show that lioth 
theao interments from the east of England are later tliau those from Wilts in 
the west. 

During the above period three new types of ceramic came into existence, 
termed by Thumam the “ expanded, - the * nodulated," and the “ slashed " cup. 
They are confined to the south west of England and almost to the limited area 
of Wilts. The “slashed cup," PL XIX, Fig. 4, found with one of the two 
porcelain pendant* from Sussex, is sufficiently similar to Plate XX, Fig. 4a, known 
as the “ Stonehenge cup/’ to allow us to attribute these ornaments to the same 
period as the vitreous I leads. 

Lastly, tl»e overhanging rim type of pottery, at a time when it is no longer at 
its prime, lias been found to lie contemporary with gold and bronze armlets with 
slightly expanded ends. These ornaments appear to correspond in time with the 
Hailstatt period of the Continent, as more advanced and perfected examples like 
the armlet from the West Highlands, l'L XXII, Fig. 4, approach the level of the 
La Tine period. Through theao armlets it may he inferred tliat this type of 
potter)* is also contemporary with certain socketed celts, gouges, bifid razors, and 
certain bronze pins, swords and spear-hcads of the latest types. 

Taking everything above into consideration, I conclude that the importation 
of these loug and globular leads of vitreous material into Britain coincides with 
I*rt of the Hallstatt period of Central Europe and may be placed approximately 
ktween 900 or 800-600 fcc. How the beads reached this country and by what 
stages can at present he only a mat ter of conjecture. 
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Explanation of Plate*. 


Plato XVIII, Fig. t, Interim 14. 
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MAGATO AND HLS T1JIBE. 1 
Bv William Guam. 

Magato in 1894 was n compactly built man, about fifty years of age, with u beard 
fast turning grey. He bail a quiet, thoughtful expression, giving tlie iileu of solidity 
nnd conservatism. In height he was al>out 5 feet 8 inches, slightly corpulent. He 
looked a little distressed, which I attributed to a severe cold on his chest, from 
which he was undoubtedly suffering. His breathing was far from easy, and at 
short intervals lie coughed and exjiec to rated freely. Among the Zulu such 
discharge is invariably removed with a small broom made of grass, but on this 
occasion the liand of an attendant did duty for the broom, and two incelus (attend¬ 
ants) appeared to vie with each other as to who should first render the willing 
service of rubbing into the ground Daring the act of coughing, every man 
present reverently liowed his head, noiselessly clapped his hands, and in a low touc 
of voice repeatedly uttered the expression, Entvievo lobcla, meaning t/u lion lutudom 
it. It is doubtless in consequence of tliis tribal salute offered the chief bv 
every man and woman approaching him, viz: Enlowoo, is. “ Lion,” that Magato 
received from Europeans the appellation of “ Lion of the Nortlu” 

Several hours were spent in discussing the details of my special mission, 
and as 1 felt a curiosity, which was aroused by several tribal distinctions which 
arrested my attention, I requested an old, intelligent member of the tribe to visit 
me, with the object of eliciting some facts bearing on the origin, language, custom, 
and manners of the tribe, to which attaches no small amount of curiosity and interest. 

The tribe known as Mavcuda, of which Magato at the time of my visit was 
the head, appears to be one of the oldest, if not the oldest, tribe known in the 
Transvaal. 

So far ns modem times are concerned, the Mavcnda liad their origin south of 
the Limpopo, at a suuill hill uauieil Tyelele. Their early chiefs are buried there, 
and the enclosure known among the Zulu ns JlaLosiu, is., burying place of tlie 
kings, is visible to-day, und consists of Ilat stones, which were collected on the 
various surrounding hills. 

Among tlie older men on idea obtains thnt the earlier origin of the tribe 
connects with a place far north of the Limj>opo, for on festive occasions, when 
references are invariably modo to early ancestors, they shout •• Heigh, heigh, 
Mak&laka! ’’ 

’ Tt‘i* (*q>er refer* to a visit huidn to the tribe before 16M. Tbc tribe U the name w ilut 
tvfrired to in Mr. (iotuihling* p, 3S5. Tlie different iranunta given by the iituaiotiary 

•union'll among tin- tribe, mil a stranger vi.iting it ju»t before tho Mnweodu v.ju with the 
Boetw, which resulted in iU subjugation, are worth comparison.—[K d 
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The first chief of whom I could get any truce was mimed Mutipu, who was the 
father of Monyetsoopen, who was the father of Ndhlokouhlovo, who was the 
father of Umpofu, who was the father of Mabla&n, who was the futlier of Magato, 

Mablaau seems to have had a wide repute, mid was held in considerable 
reverence by other tribes, as he was credited with the power of ruin-makiug u 
greater power in the eyes of natives than that of the assegai. He was constantly 
iuqiortuned by other chiefs to exercise his power, ami was the recipient of prctscula 
of considerable value, consisting of girls, oxen, mid red und green lieads which were 
obtained from the Portuguese. 

Mablaau died at the l*uck of a prominent hill on the Zoutpansbeig nuigo, 
known as Pisan kop, but his remains were removed and interred at u spot siluulcd 
below the present site occupied by Magato. 

Like all South African tribes, the Muvendu, in consequence of internal 
differences, have become divided, though not to any considerable extent. The trilje 
at present under the chief Siwuas, adjoins tluit of Magato, ami split oft from I he 
Mavenda proper in the time of Umpofu. This tribe is said lobe numerically nearly 
as strong us that of Magato. 

Another small tribe, now located south of the Limpopo, called by the natives 
Bcpe, is also an offshoot from the same trilie; the present chief is mimed Matoowun, 
called by the same name as his father. This tribo is insignificant in numbers and 
influence. Siwaas uud the smaller tribe of the Jlatoowans appeal. tberefotv, to be 
the only two tribes allied U> Maguto's, who speak an identical language. 

The Mavouda language is neither Busuto, Zulu or Mukatise, though there is 
a decided ullinity iu ull three,—a considerable number with whom I cou\crsc<l 
distinctly understood Zulu and unyouo jmssessiug u thorough knowledge of Zulu 
would iu a reasonable time acquire a knowledge of Mavenda. In the long list of 
queries put by me, I said," Does Utc Mavenda language ully to the iSaautu, Zulu, or 
Mukatise ?** The reply was a decided ** No.” I theu said, ‘ ^ hat would you reply iI 
asked what language you talk ” "lhe iuslaut answer was, Uur own. 

From the limited observation I was able to compress into u few duys’ visit, I 
iueliuc to the opiuiou that the Muvemla language is the most ditliculi 1 hu\o jet 
met, uud even to me, whose tongue uud car are familial with uatite languages, 
is by no means easy to acquire. 

The large extent of the tribe was due to the constant accession to their 
numbers from subordinate tribes who recognised Magato us the patmuouut chief. 
The idea of thus enlarging the iuflueuce of Magato was said to 1* due to his 
redoubtable commander-in-chief Tromp, who himself having uudeigoue the rite of 
circumcision, resolved during the lifetime of Mablaau, and while Magato was still 
u youth, to induce the theu chief of the tribe to uudetgo a similar rite. Ibis was 
determined on with a view of attracting to Magato other smaller tribes who were 
known to be circumcised, aud the arrangements were undertaken by 1 romp w ithout 
the knowledge of Mablaau, who was uncircumciBed. 

Magato was quietly secluded for a time, aud having undcigouv the ojifemtfou. 

Vou XXXV. T 
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the fact was in due course reported to his father. Mablaan was greatly enraged, 
and threatened his life. Magato, however, was carefully secreted until his father’s 
rage had subsided, when he ugaiu appeared as usual. Prior to making the personal 
acquaintance of the chief and tribe, I liad been informed thut the rite of circum¬ 
cision had long obtained among them. I therefore made the most particular 
inquiries, and the facts as stated are reliable, for it was reiterated that Muhhuui 
had never been subjected to the rite, and that Magato was the first chief of the 
tribe to adopt it. Now uu uucircuiucised person is looked upou by Magato and his 
indiums—all of whom arc circumcised—us unclean. They arc termed Mashooburu. 
Those who arc circumcised arc called uwhela uririkan, though generally spoken of 
us Avuisoka. 

At any gathering, or on the occasion of any public function, there is a complete 
separation, and they will not oat together. It is, however, soiuewliat peculiar thut a 
man who is “ Sokiwe ” will partake of tho flesh of game from a ** Mashooburu," 
while he will altogether decline to accept ut his liands the flesh of any domestic 
animal, whether cattle, sheep, or goat. 

The period for undergoing the rite of circumcision is not at all uniform, some 
being subjected to it while young—say ten or fourteen years—and others uftcr 
reaching manhood. The time of celebration is fixed by the chief, und all who arc 
about to undergo the ceremony leave their homes und assemble in the veld. The 
only protection they have consists of the most flimsy structures, constructed of the 
branches of trees. During the period of confinement the inmates are subjected not 
only to considerable exposure iu a perfectly uude condition, but also to treatment 
of a very harsh uulurc. The number thus collected are kept together for u period 
of three or four months. If any succumb, as frequently happens, they are 
considered unfit for manhood, mid there arc no ]tarticulur regrets; the “ fittest" 
being the iudividuul who can stand the greatest amount of physical hardship All 
the inmates of this enclosure are placed iu charge of a considerable number of 
re»]wufiible headmen—Aniasoka. These act os instructors, and considerable time 
is spent in instilling into the youthful mind sound principles for their future 
guiilouce. They are warned against certain wreug aud vicious habits, and encour¬ 
aged to be faithful uud loyal subjects to their chief, uud to lx* good husbauds and 
fathers. The gathcriug is known among the natives as 14 School," u term probably 
adopted since the odveut among them of missionaries. Food is prepared for the 
inmates at their several homes, and often carried a considerable distance and placed 
in proximity to the enclosure, when it is fetched by carriers from the enclosure. 
No stranger or " Mashooburu ” is allowed to approach uuder penalty of death. 

The individual selected as operator is chosen by the chief in council. lie is 
not a member of, or considered as belonging to, any particular order, but is generally 
chosen for his robust health. His name is never mentioned by any member of the 
tribe, tlie punishment for such an offence being death. In physique and bearing 
the Muvenda arc distinctly inferior to the Zulu race; and in the principles of 
hygiene they ore very fur behind them. 
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At ibe time of my visit vegetatiou was at its rankest {joint, cuursegrass und scrub 
were luxuriantly growing within two feet of the doors; no attempt had been made 
to form paths, mid wherever the eye rested, heaps of tUbris and rubbish were to bo 
seen, the whole presenting a dismal picture of unmitigated squalor. Nothing but 
the extreme healthiness of the position and climate could, under such conditions, 
avert an epidemic of fover. The huts are circular in shape, built after the well-known 
Bosutu type; the walls, about 9 inches thick, are sometimes constructed of wattles 
and plaster, the better ones being built of green brick, sunburnt. The interiors of 
the huts are usually ornamented with red and white clay, a very favourite design 
corresponding in shape to u sugar loaf. The roof is invariably constructed of bush 
jjolcs and thatch, and projects some 3 feet over the walls, forming a verandah, which 
affords protection from rain and sun. By a European the huts would be pronounced 
more comfortable than the bec-hive-ahaped Zulu hut, if only from the fact that the 
door of the Mavenda hut can l>e entered by simply stoopiug slightly; while n 
Zulu hut can only be entered on the hands and knees, an attitude which briugs the 
visitor into a much closer contact with mother earth than is desirable. 

The Mavenda slaughter cattle and sheep in the manner udopted by South 
Africun natives generally, «.t, the former are stabljed with au assegai behind the 
fore-leg. aud the latter killed by severing the wind-pipe. A custom altogether novel 
to me, however, obtains in the killing of goats. The victim is seized and firmly 
held; the muu, who pro tan. fills the ofliee of butcher, then proceeds to make u 
slit under the toil of the animal. The tail is then skiuued while tire animal is alive; 
it is then cut off and thrown away. The next operation is a cutting out of a portion 
of the lower gut; the final act being the cutting of the poor animal's throat, which 
terminates its misery. 

The socinl and domestic code which obtains amongst this tribe is of the loosest 
kind imaginable, and stands out in strong contradistinction to that which was 
enforced Among the Zulu, prior to the advent of British rule in Zululund. At 
the time I visited Maguto, a case in point had just occurred. One of his most 
prominent indunashad been guilty of a misdemeanour with the wife of on indutiu of 
equally prominent rank. In the whole of my experience among Zuln a similar 
case hud never once come under my notice, and luul it occurred, the crime would 
have been expiated by death. In connection with the case in point, n fine only, of 
14 head of cuttle, was imposed, und the imluua sent to Coventry for u month or so. 
His short term of banishment from the chief terminated only a few days prior to 
my arrival, aud I found him in ofliee discharging his accustomed duties. The crime 
of seduction 1 found to be of common occurrence, aud tiro explanation was uut far to 
seek, when I was informed that the penalty for this offence never exceeded seven 
head of cattle. I asked, “ Is the flue of seven head never exceeded in cases of men 
of rank ? ” The reply was, “ No, we stop at seven because the fore-finger is used to 
beckon with." 

For the benefit of readers who are unfamiliar with the native mode of count¬ 
ing, I may say that numbers commence with the little finger, which, when 
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elevated, indicates one; but in elevating the thumb only, the number indicated is 
six, and the four fingers and thumb of the other hand may be cutirely out of sight 
In elevating, therefore, a thumb and fore-finger only, the number meant is 
seven ; so, as it is nlleged that the fore-finger is used to beckon with, this was the 
reason ussiguod for limiting the fine to seven head of cattle. 

I had been informed, prior to my visit, that I should discover among this tribe 
the remnants, at all events, of certain religious rites, and that an order obtained umoug 
them corresponding in some respects to an ancient priesthood. I confess, however, 
although my curiosity had been thoroughly aroused, and I was thus prompted to 
moke the most careful inquiries, I was unable to discover the least trace of uny 
such tiling. On the eoutrary, it appeared to me there existed a complete negation 
of everything that could be culled a religious belief, and to u very much greater 
extent tliau is found among the Zulu, who at least have some vague uud shadowy 
idea of a something “ Unseen aud Unknown.” 

lu reply to the question. “ Do you believe in the existence of a God t " the 
answer was, UnJobona limji, “Who has Been him t" Although the conclusion, or 
Ihslief, is uot reached by any process of mental or moral reasoning, they undoubtedly 
are materialists, for they assert that the many a, ix., “ breath," or “ spirit," goes into 
the grave with the body, aud thut constitutes the end of everything. Whether the 
Maveuda sacrifice to appease the spirits in case of illness or domestic calamity, ns 
is the invariable cose with Zulu, I did not ascertain; but, singularly enough, in the 
early spring or every year some twenty or thirty head of cattle are slain under the 
directions of the chief, when they pray for “ peace, prosperity aud plenty ”; and so 
wc find even among a people absolutely devoid of any idea or u hereafter, some 
vague and misty notions which conuuct with u spirit world. 

I found a complete absence of all superstitious ideas regarding sunken, for they 
destroy every kind of snake with which they cornu in contact. In this they differ 
widely from the Zulu. The Zulu believe that the spirits of their kings uflor 
death inhabit the deadly Mamba, and that the UUuu, U, spirit of their ancestors, 
inhabit snakes of u mote innocent type. The appearance of a medium-sized green 
snake among the wattles of a kraal fence is always welcomed, uud considered to bo 
a 'isit from, or by, the spirits of their torcfuthcra. The reptile receives the kindest 
tieaUueut, uud is in uu way disturbed; consequently it does uot object to a close 
inflection, as I lurvu frequently experienced. 

Tire system of lubolu, in, pay incut of a certain number of cattle by a 
bridegroom for his bride, which is a universal citstom umoug South African native 
tribes, obtains also among the Mavunda. Tire number is determined by the 
father of the girl aud the sou-in-law elect, and varies according to the position of 
the contracting parties. In the event of marriage bciug sanctioned without the 
prim payment of cattle, then, in accordance with native law, the issue of the 
marriage becomes the property of the brides father, until the number of cattle 
agreed ujion have all been delivered. 
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HINDU PREGNANCY OBSERVANCES IN THE PUNJAB. 

Bv H. A. Rose, Local Correspondent of the Anthropological Institute. 

Ix foil Lore, vol. xiii, 1902, some notes on Unlucky Children (p]>. 68-68), and 
Unlucky and Lucky children, and some Birth Superstitions (pyx 278-80) were 
puldished. At page 279 allusion was made to certain observances during 
pregnancy, and to the custom of re-marrying the j>arents in certain circumstances. 
The following notes deal in fuller detail with Hindu pregunney rites, some of 
which appear to l»c relics of nit old custom of re-marriage during the first- 
pregnancy. 

The first Menstruation after marriage. 

The lirst menstruation after the marriage has been consummated is the occasion 
ol‘a strict tabu in Mandi. The wife must touch no one, and should not even see any 
one, to secure which she is shut up in a dark room. She must not use inilk, oil or 
meat, and while she is still impure the following rite is performed:—On a day 
chosen os auspicious by a Brahman, all the wife’s female relatives assemble, and 
kinswomen wash her head with gondkona. Then after she has kithed, five cakes 
of Hour, walnuts and pomegranates are put in her lap, with a pretty child, in order 
tliat she too may bear such a child. Looking into its face she gives it some money 
and cakes, and then the family prieat makes her worship Ganj.aU. In return be 
receives a fee in money, with the things offerer! to the goddess. The women spend 
the ensuing night in singing. 

If a woman's children all die, site procures, in the third mouth of her 
j.rcgnancy, a j.iece of iron, taken out of a sunken boat, and from it has a kart or 
manacle made. This she wears on her right leg, nnd it is believed to prevent her 
future children's premature death. [Deni Ghfizi Khan District.] 

In Fflzilkft an observance, now nearly extinct, is observed by Hindu Aroras 
in the third month of a first pregunney. It is called the A nib saldt, because after 
it tho wife ceases to apply antimony to her eyes. Her jwrents send her rice which 
is distributed among her kin. 

In Siillkot the observance of the third month is called thAhnt} Dried dntes 

• But in ISiirdaxpur the rite known as MnsJul (clearly » thliw!) is said to lie iiIsw hI on 
lIts first day of the sixth n*onth. The woman on this date washes her head with curd ami put. 
on new clothes : saltish comestible*, such as paliteral and scicwn* or vermicelli, being 

di-tritinted among ihc lux>Uierhood. Die tbamhtt is followed by the great rU, held early in the 
eighth month, which is a religion* ceremony. The woman’* parent* send her presents, and she 
washes her head, etc., a* in the tbnnhtl But a prnutit is called in and |*?rfonn* certain 
religious rite*. The women of the family also ring certain ritual hymns, nnd the occasion is 
one of great rejoicing. /’wa-soros, defined by Platts (I/uulmtami Dirtumary, p. 270) to mean 
“ causing the birth of a male child—the first of the essential ceremonies of Hindu initiation- 
held on the mother's first perceiving sign* of a living conception," i* now oWdete in the Simla 
hills. So, too, i* the ilmst, which used to be performed in the sixth month. 
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mid pieces of cocoanut are given to the wife, and of these she eats a little, the rest 
being distributed among her kinsmen. In Hoshiflrpur a similar rite ia observed; 
loaves of wheat flour fried in f/ht are distributed among the brotherhood, and 
both husband and wife put on new clothes and worship the family god. 

In the extreme south-east hardly any observances during pregnancy are reported, 
though in Hissar the hmji rite—described below—is in vogue in some parts. 
Rut elsewhere such observances are usual and somewhat elaborate. TIiub in .find 
during a first pregnancy (jHhd hamal) we find the mtfhd bohut,' a social ceremony, 
in which at the end of the third month a basket fall of sweets is sent to the 
woman by her mother, with a suit and a half of clothes, and Bo. 5 in money. At 
the fifth month a second similar ceremony, the is observed, the mother 

sending her daughter two and a half suits of clothes, one and a quarter mannda of 
sweetmeats, anil Rs. 7. 

During the seventh month occurs u rite of a religious character, called the 
hUi’uiu hi Ui<)jdi» bhamd. This consists in the woman's offering four and a quarter 
ter* of rice to the bibin or spirits, in ten thati* or plates, of which one is given to 
a Dfininl, another to a land-holder’s wife, a third to the hnslwnd, a fourth l>eing 
allotted to the woman herself, and the rest to other relatives. 

The pregnancy rites, however, which are, strictly speaking, religious, are the 
garbh sanshir, anil foreshadow thejWnru, mtlnijan and janro srtniMrs* or rites nt 
birth, (first) tonsure and initiation, which will be described in due course. 

The ijarUt tanshir includes two distinct rites, the ch/iott or lesser, nnd the barf 
ritdn or greater rites, which are observed in the fifth and seventh months respec¬ 
tively. of the pregnancy throughout the Central Punjab.' In the former the woman 
bathes, her hair is plaited and she is dressed in clothes presented by her pareutA 
Her neighbours and kinswomen also assemble to sing songs and fill her lap with 
grain nnd cakes made of grain Hour fried in ffhi. Her mother-in-law is also 
congratulated, and similar eatables distributed among the husband's brotherhood. 

At the commencement of the seventh month the husliaiid’s parents celebrate 
the barf ri/An ; but first of all the wife's parents semi her a new Anew,* a cocoanut, 
dried dates and money, together with a present of clothes to her husband’s parents, 
who on their jnrt. present her with new clothes. On n lucky day chosen by the 
Brahman, the hushand nnd wife, dressed in new clothes, sit side by sido and revere 
images of the gods drawn by the Brahman on the floor. The huslwmd’s mother 
then places a cocoanut and dried dates in the wife’s lap, and congratulations are 
exchanged. Huge loaves of flour fried in ght are then distributed among the 
brotherhood. 

1 Math, l “ imt *: /miAm! ia not tractable in the dictionaries. • SAdA, a.f. lit. 44 » half." 

* To the** four »i»ddr» .honld apparently »«e added a fifth, the mlm far* or namin g, which 
precedes thn uuSWom. 

* *9a *‘. v l * ,l! l*h°ria Khatrin, but the BunjAhl Khatri* are said onlv to observe the bart 

ritAu. 

7Vkw, or \t»r % three article* of clothing ; a troiMwau coiuiixting of a gown, xhawla anrl 
■*bift dofxau, ami fwrtoy The h**r ronaiat* of two articles only. 
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In Ferozepore these rites are replaced hy the/df bhameki and hhoj bhamrki 
tilwirances. Of these the former simply consists in making huhthi pinni 1 or rolls, 
of which two are marked with saffron and given to the wife, who either eats them 
or divides them among young girls ami the brotherhood. The second rite is, 
however, far more elaborate. The wife’s parents send her a double tacar, with a 
shawl and turban for the husband, and other things. Then, on the day of the new 
moon, the wife visits each member of the brotherhood in her house, and gives him 
some rice as a summons to the rite. Before the kinswomen assemble a comer of 
the eastern wall of the house is plastered, and seven hand marks made on it with 
rice-flour mixed in water. A wooden plank is also set up before the wall and a 
lamp lighted. The kinswomen bring with them some of the grain and rice given 
them the previous day, and scatter the rice near the lamp, piling the gram in a 
heap close to it. The plates are then put in one place; twenty-two item IMm of 
rice are then boiled, with five of sugar and two and one-half of ghi, the mixture 
l>eing divided in precisely equal portions on the plates among the kinswomen, who 
object if one gets more than another. The idea, doubtless, is to convey equal 
fertility to all. 

The clothes presented by the wife's parents are next put on her, and tier 
skirt tied to that of an unmarried kinsman. The pair then walk round the plates 
seven times, and are asked to bow to the lamp. It is believed that the boy will 
thus soon be himself married. Their skirts are then untied 

A vessel is now placed in tlie wife’s liands and each kinswoman gives her a 
little rice from their plates, which she eats. Her husbands mother is then 
congratulated. The grain brought by the kinswoman is shared equally by the 
Maihra (? waterman), and her Brahman priest. 

Mid-prrgnanry. 

It is clear that the chMii rttdn are observed at or alout the time when half 
the period of gestation has elapsed, aud indeed the rite is called the <uih~gabh in 
Amritsar,* Gfljnlnwiilu.and in Bahuwalpur. In Hoshi&rpur it is not known by that 
name, bnt it is observed on the second evening of the lunar month in the fifth 
month of pregnancy,* and u second rite corre«j»onding to it is held on the Bccond 
day of the ninth lunar month. In Jhelnm it u» observed on an auspicious day in 
the fourth or fifth montlu The wife bathes, and is dressed in new clothes, her liair 
is plaited and her hands stained with henna. Her kinswomen sing songs throughout 

' The pirn mi arc made in the following proportions, rice floor ten, sugar 2J, and gki 1 air. 

• Rut B&nias, who como from the south-east, do not observe the aikfaiL One account 
says it is olstervcd in different ways, “hy all sects of Brahmins and Hindus’ ; another, that it 
is "called rtl anil is olmrred, in different ways, by Brahmins, MahAjans, Khatrta, SunArs and 
Jhlwara, but not by Japi: while a third alleges that the .tM-goM is performed in different waya, 
lsit on the same principle, hy all Hindus ; whereas the is confined tx> Bra hm a n s, Khatrts 
and Aroraa. In AjnAla it is said not to be observed at all. 

• In HoshiArpur the wife’s parents send her a piece of ml srl/«l and some rice. She bathes 
and puts on the sd/4. Rice is also distributed among the brotherhood. 
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the night. AU this is supposed to prevent miscarriage. Her pirents also send her 
some sweets which are put in her lap. In Sinlkot the udh-yahh is also suid to be 
observed, but not by Llvr> .Tats, and is described os simply consisting in tlie 
distribution of pdpaf*, pakaurat, etc., among the brotherhood. 

In SiAlkot the mid-pregnancy rite is called the paoh hhrfrt or the u heavy feet." 


The wraith month : knnji 


Corresponding again to the hart rU<ln, described altove, is the knnji,' which is 
usually observed in the seventh month, though sometimes postponed to the ninth. 
It is very generally observed, except in the extreme south-east, hut it varies in 
details and often l>enrs no distinctive name. 

In Hissur it is olisorved in the seventh or ninth month, and among Lho 
ltugris the wife’s parents send clothes for herself and her husband 

In HoshiArpur this ceremony is called rtt, and is observed on the first of the 
lunar month (seventh or eighth). The present wife’s parents send her ten to twenty 
loaves fried in yhi, pdpopt and pakauras ,clothes for herself,and her husband,one or 
two ornaments, and from one to seven Its. in cash. Food is also distributed to the 
brotherhood nnd menials, Brahmans being also fed in the name of ancestors. In 
some places the wife’s parents feed Brahmans, giving them wheat-flour and lari'- 
Or again the wife’s parents send her clotlios and money, after which she hnthes. 
ami then l>oth she and her husband pray that the child may he a boy. 

I n Amritsar the knnji is deserved in the seventh or ninth month, by nil castes 
but not in all jMrts of the District. In Ajnfila it is called ritOm. 

In Gnjranwaln tlw? knnjt or rtt is very similar. It is observed in the eighth 
month, nnd is sometimes held in the house of tlie wife's parents.* 

In GurdAspur a wife, when pregnant for the first time, is sent to her parents’ 
house in lho seventh month, nnd presented with a tfr of jaggery, as an intimation 
to them of her condition. Her parents give her clothes for herself, her husband 
and his mother, and other presents, with which she returns to her husband’s house. 
On tlie rising of the new moon in the seventh month, a Brahman is called in, nnd the 
husband nnd wife nre seated side by side, with their near kinsmen. A jar ( knmbh ) 
is tlien filled with wnter, nnd a lamp filled with rjht put over it and lighted. Tho 
l-rahman makes an idol of Ganfoh ont of flour, nnd worships their ancestors. The 
garments of the pair are then tied together (a rite called >ja»d chitrAim), and their 
pedigrees to the third degree recited, their ancestors’ names lxung also written on a 
slicet ..f paper which is hung up on the vvalL Rice is next distributed among the 
brotherhood. A small gold ornament, presented by her parents, is also bung 
round tlie wife’s neck, and this is eventually given to the child when Isirn. 

In SiAlko( tlie rite is not very dissimilar. Tlie wife’s parents send her 
presents, nnd on tho npjioaranee of tho new moon, »>., on the second of the lunar 


* Apparently knnji i» a kind of sweetmeat: HoshUrpur. 
f Made of gram flour and rurds fried in oiL 

* But in Ramnitgar, a town in the OCijrinwfila District, it fo said that 
in the seventh or ninth month, only the ndk-yaU being observed. 


no rite is obtervd 
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mouth, 8ho is battled nml Pressed. Ancestors are worshipped. This rite called 
rU in Panjabi, bahofr' in Lahore, bhom in Montgomery anil ni manat in Sanskrit, is 
known as mtcAni in Jammil, in which tract the DAgras celebrate it by feasting 
kinsmen. 

In Jheliim tlie rito Ls kept in the seventh or ninth month. The wifo’s parents 
send Iter sweets and fruits, and these are put in her lap. After this she must not 
leave her house. Both at the kanjt and atfk-gabh in this I>istrict the wife lwthcs, 
and then receives a gift of clothes from her husband’s younger brother, or other 
voting kinsman, in whose face she gazes lieforo she puts them on. 

In Talngnng the kanjt or rU is olieervcd on an auspicious day in the seventh 
month at the house of the wife’s parents, and all males are excluded from it, and 
not even informed of it, though boiled rice is distributed t<> the brotherhood on this 
occasion. In Tluzro this rU is olwerved at 4 p.n». on the day of tlte new moon in 
the seventh month, and the priest's wife conducts it. Some jaggery is cut up with 
a knife and a jiortion given to her, while the rest is distributed among I be near 
kin. 

The Dnnl-ilhtfmi. 

Another ceremony, with which the husband’s parents are closely associated, 
is the thtcfi-dhthn1* 

In Montgomery this rile is olwervcd in the seventh or eighth month. The 
family priestess lights a lamp fed with ghi in a comer of the house, making u 
hearth ami seven cakes of earth, and covering the latter with vermilion. Before 
these things the husl*ond and wife prostrate themselves, and hig loaves of flour 
fried in ghi are then distributed among the brotherhood. Until these articles have 
all Iteen removed, the women of tlte family do not spin or do any other work. 
The things are then collected and given to the parents, who in return present the 
wife with a trnrarj a rupee and a half arr of jaggery. This rile is olwerved thorn 
days before the kanjt ceremony. But in (IfljrtinwAla it is said to Ire held at the 
same time as the rtt, and it must be held in the lower storey of the house, by 
night, the lamp being lighted in the southern comer. 

In Hazro, the ilnrtf-tlhtUni is also held on the same rtt, by the kinswomen and 
tlte priest’s wife-all males being excluded. The priestess logins by kindling n 
lamp and causing the wife to worship Gonesb. Sweetened rice or bread is then 
distributed. Next morning rice is 1x>ile<l or halted made ; and tlte wife is l>at!ied 
and dressed in the clothes sent hy her parents. Another woman is then seated by 
her to represent her hnslmnd, and on her knees are put nil the clothes received for 
him. Seven vessels and covers of cowdung nre then made, ami cardamoms, rice, 
luirley, wnng (pulse), yiwa ami two copper coins are placed in eaclt. These vessels 
are tlien put lictween the two women, and the wife removes the covers, which the 
other woman replaces. Tin's is done thrice. Then both dip their lingers in milk 
1 Wuthcre in Panjabi Dictionary : i».v. Kanjt, p, 550. 

* Dfietl or rftiert, a bmp; Mdmi i« not given in the ilictmtuirie*, ptH»ibly to be derived from 
P. M.tm, nj. a feast. 1 Treaar s teiear ; ** po*« * to p. 272 mpra. 
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and water and each tries to seize the other's fingers thrice. Both then chew 
canlamums, which they spit over each other, and finally the rice or kalvA is given 
to the priestess, who also gets five annas or Its. 1 Next day she is called in again 
and lights the lamp, which she extinguishes with milk and water. This ends the 
rit. 

In Bahiiwalpur, on the other hand, the dtwA-dhdmt is performed by the 
husband’s father, who lights a lamp in a corner of the house, making an effigy of 
Ganesh and worshipping his ancestors, with his face turned to the north or 
towards the Ganges. While worshipping he innBt unloose the string of his ehold 
or shirt, or the gods will not accept his devotions. 

In Mandl the ri/« of the fifth and seventh months ore not observed at all, but 
in the I beginning of the eighth month the athuyih&n* is celebrated hy patting an 
idol of Ganpati on a red chauH ; and this the wife worships for a month, during 
which period she must not liathe, change her old clothes, or cross a river. In the 
beginning of the ninth month follows the barAnmn, at which the wife’s kinswomen 
assemble to Who her, make her put on new clothes and look at a handsome boy 
to ensure her own child being a son. This boy is dismissed with a present of 
money. Then the wife is made to stand up, and a kerchief is tied round her waist, 
cakes, money, gold and silver, flowers, a oocoanut, a pomegranate, and a mixture of 
rice, sesame and sugar sent hy her parents, are put in her lap. Of the money, 
part goes to the priest, and the rest to the midwife. On this occasion her nearest 
relative also gives the wife money anil ornaments for her own use. Then the wife 
reveres Ganpati, and a vessel (An/mt) of earth, brass or copper Ls put in nn 
oetagoual/!in/nr(diagrain), and iu it is placed a coconnut, with nn image of Vishnu. 
The wife is then directed to worship the Lula*, and after that a luncun is performed, 
a lie-goat 1 being sacrificed to appease the fire deity. Bmhnmus and near relatives 
are then fed, mid the (kins)womcn sing songs and make merry all night This rite 
is observed in every pregnancy. 


• T)u Eifjhtk and Ninth Month*. 

If we exclude such of the foregoing observances as are postponed till the 
eighth or ninth month, there are few which are necessarily held in either of these 
two months. In Hissitr the Lnuji is observed in the seveuth or ninth month,* and 
in some places the adh-garbh* is actually said to be deferred till the ninth month. 
In parts of Hoshuirpur there is, however, a distinct rite in the ninth month, on the 
second day, thus corresponding to the rite in the seventh. A corner of the house 


' The Saiuikr. pmn win. In the parent State of Sultet the alAmiM i* oUwrved in the 
eighth or '““‘k The woman’* parent* wml her clothe* for herself ami the child. Hie 

dolhe. are perfu.u«L A rupee U also sent. They also send one or two garment* f or the 
h it Aland * moth nr. 

• Or vicariously a coconnut, which is split into two piece*. 

• In th* Amtff U aaid to he held only in the ninth. In (iAjrftnwUA it i* observed 

in the seventh or e.ghth month. . ******* = 
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is plastered, and the wife is seated there, with her face to the east, and made to 
worship Oanesh. A eocoanut and a rupee are also put in her lap ly way of riifigxXn 
nr good augury, and Iwiled rice is set before. Sweets, etc., sent by her parents, ure 
distributed among the brotherhood.’ In the northern part of the same District it is 
said that the rU is held in the ninth month, and consists simply in the distribution 
of kart (gram flour cooked in whey) to the brotherhood in order to proclaim the 
pregnancy.’ 

AthiainsA. 

At the commencement of the eighth month the ShnikhAwat Rajputs observe a 
rite called the oUnnlnsd. The wife’s parents send her clothes, ornaments, fruit, 
money, and on their receipt all her kinswomen assemble. Bmhmans then worship 
the gods and the wife bathes, after which she puts on the new clothes. With tin's 
the following custom ornoiig the same people appears to lie connected. 

After birth a child of either sox is bathed in the blood of a he-goat end 
a necklet of its flesh is put round the child’s neck. Then it is dressed in a 
blue kuylA and cap, with a lielt of blue silk round its waist. These clothes are 
worn for six or seven months, but the necklet is retained for two years and 
the belt worn till it reaches the age of five. 

J Ithrali. 

All Hindus who believe in the god MAwall perform the following rite in 
the seventh month: a mixture of rice, mu nr/ and barley is made, and an earthen 
vessel sent for from the potter’s house. This is marked seven times with three 
things, henna, black and red colouring. Then boiled rice and the dish described 
above nrc placed in her lap seven times, some cooked mAwj being also put 
in the middle of the vessel. Ijwtly, a red thread is put in it and taken out by 
the midwife, who deposits it under a her tree. All the members of the family 
then eat the food. 


Erlip*» in Prtgnanaj. 

During pregnancy the parent* are both peculiarly susceptible to the efleets 
of an eclipse, and it is safest for the wife to keep her lied and not even sec the 
eclipse, in Ambftln, but the father is not under any such necessity. In Dora 
Gk&zl Khan, however, cither parent must avoid applying antimony to the eyelids, 
or a tilak to tlte forehead, daring an eclipse, lest the child lie so marked. Both 


' The lULndeo brahman* olwervc thin rite in the eighth month, and feast the whole brother¬ 
hood, mules and females, on this occasion, great <pmntitie» of curd and sugar lieing given them, 

* It l» also said that the rU in this part varies in different caste*, nnd that it is repealed 
“several times." It is specifically dencrilied as lieing observed thrice, in the fifth month (when 
butji and fxikuuntu are distributed): in the seventh (when billed rice and pulse are sent round), 
and in die ninth (when moist grain and jaggery are dietrilmtcd nmoug the lirotherhood). It i* 
not 'tolrtl that all three rites are olieerved by tin- wuue caste. 
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should also avoid locking or unlocking a lock, lest its fingers be bent and 
powerless. If they cut wood with an axe. the child will have a haro-lip; or if 
they break anything, such as a piece of wood, its fingers will l* marked. In 
short, anything such as stamping or printing done during an eclipse is liahle to 
leave its impress on the child's body. 


Alxtrtion. 

If altortion has ever occurred, or is feared for the woman, sydno* or wizards 
prevent it by giving her (i) a piece of wood from a scaffold on which u man has 
U ‘°" «r (ii) piee which have been thrown over the biitytn or hear* of an 

old ,,cr*on. or (iii) a tiger's flesh or claw. The idea in each of these charms is to 
increase the vitality or prolong the life of the child. 
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MUHAMMADAN PliKGNANCY 0B8EKVANCES IN THE PUNJAB. 

By H. A. Ko.se. 

C/tuntU) nyaimt mitMrriayr. 

Amo.vu some tribes a woman who has previously miscarried wears u charm, such 
as a thread or amulet, on her navel; others wear a cowry on Llial part to avert the 
child's being bom deoil. The charms are blown upon before being put on, the fee 
|iaid depending on one’s means. 

SUwaAitt. 

In AmbAhi tho observance in tlie seventh mouth, or miicaAin, is said to be 
eontineil to tlie towns. It simply consists in the parents sending sugur, rice, etc., 
to their daughter on her lirst pregnancy, a woman related to the family also drupe 
fruit into her lap. 

In Sirmur the woman’s parents try to urrauge for her to be sent to their house, 
but if this cannot lie done they send her presents of rice, sweets, fruit, etc., with 
clothes for herself and the child. This is called kiokd . 1 

In Kuugra on the commencement of the seventh month the woman s parents 
bring her presents consisting of red clothes, dry fruit, heuna, scouted oil, aud 
minsi, with other jierfumes and an ornament, preferably one for the arm. Ihesc 
gifts are brought iu procession, musicians and singers accompanying it. On 
arriving at the husbuud’s house, they make their daughter sit on a stool, while the 
an in dresses her iu tlie red suit and dyes her hands with the henna. She is also 
garlanded with flowers, and her lap tilled with dry fmita, such as eoeoanut or 
dates. These arc all eaten, apparently by her husbands' i<areuts. she herself uot 
lieiug permitted to partake of them. Then the huslnuida parents ruuke hinlki (of 
Hour, yajr and yhi), and this is eaten by people of the yvlar , hut by no others. 
Persona not belonging to the ydtnr arc feasted separately. Prior to this observance 
a pregnuut wife may not wear new clothes or ornaments. After it she must uot 
go to her futhcr’s house until forty days have elapsed from her couiiucmcul. 

Iu Kupurtlmla the pareuts lirt.1 send their daughter dollies, etc., iu llw 
sixth or seventh mouth, and then she is taken to their house, tlie sweets 
scut by them being divided among her husband’s kiu. Similarly iu Ludhiana 
it is thought that the tirst coiitineiueut ought to take place iu the woman’s owu 
house, in Malor Kotla tlie Muhamniaduns, especially the domiuuut Pattern 
families, observe two distinct customs, on a tirst pregu*uicy. As a rule the tirst, the 
taluxthaa, tukos place at the husband’s bouse. Tho woman s mother is formally 
notified of the fact that her daughter is in the seventh mouth of her pregnancy, 
aud she comes to the house, bringing a suit of clothes, sweets anil dried fruit. 
Towards tlie end of the seventh month the woman laithes aud puts on new 
' A'iixW, uot traceable iu the ilictiouari**. 
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clothes brought by her mother, perfuming herself with scents. Fruit is then 
put in her lap, and she then sits on a floor which has been plastered, wliilo a 
minima sings the appointed eulogies, culled nubia, of Shaikh Sadr Jahan, to a 
drum uccnm]Ktnimcut. Throughout this performance the woman sits with her 
head bent dowu, ami her hair unloosed, but combed und oiled. Occasionally 
slat fulls into un ecstasy under the influence of the Shaikh, who often makes 
her his mouth-piece. Sweets urv then sent round to relations und neighbours, and 
the minima dismissed with her fee. In the evening the dannzhe* are fell ut 
the mothers expense, and next day she takes her daughter home, if the huslwnd's 
parents agree to this. 

Iu Lahore the rtt is observed in the beginning of the seveuth mouth, os 
follows:—The kinswomen assemble and cut out of one bay, the millions of Lhe 
family giving the woman fresh fruits us an auspicious omen. The mothers of 
the couple are also congratulated. Then the kinswomen ure feasted, and a 
Ihunni sings songs. After lliis the woman is dressed in coloured garments, ami 
puts on ornaments of flowers. At night her hands ure stained with henna 
and the girls of the futility sing. This observatiec is only held by the lower 
clussesof Muhammadans, such us the Kukezais (distillers), Qusabs (butchers) Aruius 
(market gardeners), Dhobis (washermen) und auidtkin or watermen. Aiuoug all 
classes the woiuun’s mother brings her to her own house at the commencement 
of the ninth month, and on the day of her arrival sends for the almonds, dates, 
sail roll, etc., required on or after her delivery. Puj/thdidt are distributed among 
lhe family, and also among the women of the quarter, a rite culled miula by the 
women. 

It is a very general rule aiuoug ull Muhammadan castes iu the uorth of the 
Punjab that the woman should avoid eating fruit, wearing line clothes, or uny kind 
of adornment until the rU is performed on the commencement of the seveuth mouth. 
1 his ril consists merely in feasting the brotherhood, but it is also not uncommon 
for tlie woman s parents to seud her a present of a Irewar, und to boil rice which is 
eaten at u feast in the name of their tuicestors. The tretcar is then given to the 
husbands sister, or the daughter of his ucarest kinsman. After the ril the woman 
uiaj use scout. Wheat, too, is parched, mixed with jaggery, and made into balls, 
which are distributed among the brotherhood. 

In luiwulpindi a pregnant woman avoids the use of aiiliuumy, or danddm.* 
She also avoids the shade of the dhunk 1 und the shadow of a woman sullciiug from 
ulhrds le. p oue whose children die iu infancy. 

In fateli Jang rtf is observed in the seventh muuth, halted being distributed 
among the brotherhood. This is done cither iu her parents' house, or in her 
husband s, but iu the former case the consent of the husband’s parents is necessary. 

1 Itainkda or walnut bark is used as a tooth-stick (the litoral meaning of the woidi, or for 
dwwuig, in order to redden the lips. 

1 bkonet) the Mtlla AzctUnitli. 

1 . a woman'll.* 11 wo,tl dot * Ilot *PP«U' in the l*anj«W IHotiaaary). An atl<rd-«Ul 

,nv *‘«udHfo are born prematurely and generally die. A bead, wlikh change* 
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The Satvxinsd. 

Muhammadans in Miluai olrserve the saltcdtisti in the seventh month of preg- 
nancy. Seven or nine jars of water are brought from as many different wells, unit 
the woman bathes iu the water thus brought. Some Muhammadans take the 
woman to the nearest mosque with the jars on her head, and make her draw water 
from the well attached to the mosque. Her nearest kinswomen accompany her, 
and the observance is often held at night. Others simply give the woman a hot 
hath. 1 Friday, at the time of the Asar prayers, is an auspicious day for this 
ceremony, in connection with which alms are given in tiie names of ancestors and 
the Prophet. 

•Some castes send the women a suit of green clothes, ml bungles, a untie run, 
some mchndi, and a silver vessel. The clothes and bungles are worn by tbe woman, 
hut the henna is used not only by her, but by her friends as well, if they are 
desirous of offspring, while the nahernd and silver vessel are kept for the chhatti. 
After this one and a quarter pain of sugar are sent to eaeli relative and friend 
Some families lwil rice with sugar, and with it feast the woman and seven others, 
who arc also married, some being also given to fiujirs. After lids the woman is 
given vegetables and sweets. 

Iu Sirsa the rite is called saticdnsi and simply consists iu the parents sending 
their daughter a gift of clothes, henna and dried fruit in the seventh mouth of 
her pregnancy. In Itohluk the saitninsi is held nt the beginning of the seventh 
mouth. The woman is dressed in red, anti sugar also put in her lap. The I Kim 
women, who sing sings on the occasion, get a rupee or two. 

In ltohtuk, among the more orthodox Muhammadans, there are no regular 
rites during pregnancy, but the barber is sent to announce to the mother's 
parents, and ho takes them a rupee as til ctuiunli,* Iu the seventh month oue 
or two men, and several of the womeu, bring parched unhusked rice, tupds/uis und 
fruit, with some red doth, to the woman, with cloth for her husbauds parents 
und near kiusmeu. The woman puts on the red cloth, and the rice, etc., is thrown 
into her lap. The menials also get certain dues. This ceremony, however, is not 
universal. 


Determination of see. 

If the milk in the woman's breasts before birth lie thin the birth of a boy 
is anticipated, otherwise a girl is expected. Or sometimes 6ome of the milk is 

its colour, is lielieved to counteract the effects of athnL This bead is rare and is sold by gipsies 
at fancy prices. It is also tied U> the leg of a new-born child as a talis m an against othnl: and 
atArtl id munhl means one of a changeable, volatile disposition (oiuniii — bead iu Panj&bi). 

* The Hunuu&ls of ILtnsl have a curious custom, which looks like a relic of the eoneiule. 
Tim woman’s parents send her a present of Ks. 5, » suit of clothes, some scent and a comb. 
After bathing she puts on ber husband’s trousers, and a cliaplct of dowers. Ih\m women also 
«ing M-ugs on this occasion, boiled rice is distributed among the brotherhood. 

’ t'tl cAtlrtWi ia simply rice and til mixed : it is used as a food. 
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put u* tt and lire applied to it; if it dries up completely, a girl is ex pee ted, 
otherwise a boy. 

In the city of 1 >ellii, wlietc Muliammadutis of good birth are numerous, 
many elaborate customs connected with pregnancy survive. The craving for 
tart, savoury food has given rise to the fiolite phrase: In Lei khaUc-uiptr Lv ji 
chdhtA hai, lit. “ her heart yearns for bitter-sweet things/' ix., “ slie is pregnant/' 
Other phrases are jnion Muir! huntl (to be heavy-footed), f lo-jiyti hand (to have 
a second life), tlin rhorhno (to dawn), Htnrd hand (to have hn|ies) etc.: and 
women friends say mubdrtd, mihimat! may you lie blessed and die child be 
safe I" to the expectant mother. 

The Sat ted usd : in Delhi. 

W lien the seventh month begins the woman's parents bring her sad Jut nr,' u 
Hindu custom. This tadhnnr consists of seven kinds of vegetables, dried fruits, 
cakes,etc,,and at 4 pan. the woman's lap is tilled with these things; then she 
Imllics and is dressed in coloured garments, with u red sheet over her head, and 
llower ornaments are put on her—to muke her, as it were, again a bride. Her 
husbands sisters then fill her lup with the seven kinds of fruit, etc., ami receive 
presents of money in return. Tliey get the vegetables, dried fruit, the head- 
sheet, and the rupees of the wg," all the rest being divided amongst the other 
members of the family. A cocoanut is then broken in half; and if the kernel 
lie white the womau will have njld jdidl or white fruit, ix., u boy. This 
cocoanut is called jhandtUa, or “ hairy," just as u uew-boni child iB so called. 5 


The Nduindsd: in Delhi. 


At the beginning of the uiutli mouth, tlie woman's parents send her various 
presents, including a red veil, sevcu kinds of frnit, wg for the husbaud’s sisters, 
and rupees to buy thepn/i/iVt/ which must be made at the woman’s house. Her lap 
is tilled, us in the salted usd, by the husband's near kinswomen. The midwife at 
Ibis stage rubs the womau with oil, and receives u fee, to wliiuh all the women con¬ 
tribute. 1 lie fruit is the ]>enpiibito of the hushuud’s sisters, together with the 
/oy and the red veil, as before The midwife gets the nuil-purcr, one of the presents 
giveu by the womau's parents, and the silver oil cup used for the oil. The woman 
,,ow 10 ^ lc ‘ r P^rcuts house—un observance called jmIvii yherud, or turning the 
icet, with some jteuyiri, aud returns some six or seven days later, bringing with her 
fiesh iruit and sweets. After the naumdsd is finished, the midwife goes to buy the 
LloktP or various drugs required for the confinement. 

. ‘ Sa,/ f. a “ r “ sttid 10 BCVCU 'U UindL In Mime families it u brought iu the 


- J ** .“ 1 emtowary present at weddings, etc., nude to relative* or to eenant-s r. 

Miafnapear a Hindustani l»ictionar}-, *.v. 

■ Iu tonga a ucw-boru child u often m> termed : rj. Mar. 

• coiuiau of five (whence the Una) fugredkoU, via, dry date*, gum, water-lily 

^.cocoanut and gingw-aU mixed with .*1 or meal and fried in ,jht. * 

Cl. .upne p. «,0 ; U,e word aeema to hav. . different meaning in Sinnf.r. 
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TATU IN THE SOCIETY’ ISLANDS. 

By H. Lino Both. 

[With Plates, XXIII-XXV.] 

General Duhcbiwion. 

In ii previous paper, M"ori Tain mui ATolv* I gave the origin of the word tain, or, 
os it is more commonly spelled, tattoo; and in connection with the use of this word, 
it is a curious fuel that, ulthough the art of onuimcnlal puncturing of the skin was 
known to European travellers from other j«rtH of the world, until Cook’s return 
from his first visit to Tahiti there was no common word in use to denoto the art. 
Bougainville, the discoverer of the Society Islands, noticed the art there, and thus 
refers to it: The women of “ Taiti dye their loins and buttocks of a deep blue. This 
is an ornament, and at the same time a mark of distinction. The men are subject 
to the same fashion. I cannot say how they do to impress these indelible marks, 
unless it is by puncturing the skin and pouring the juice of certain horlis Upon it, 
us I have seen it practised by the natives of Canada.” 3 But he gives no clue that 
lie knew what the art was called by the natives, so tliat the world is indebted to 
Cook and Banks for the wort! tain. According to the accounts of Bauks and 
Cook, which were the next given to the civilised world of the day, every Ldiitiuii 
wus marked in different jwrts of bis body. From Banks we learn, “ Some have ill- 
designed figures of men, birds or dogs; but they more generally have a either 
plain—os is generally the case with the women on every joint of their fingers and 
toes, and often round the outside of their feet—or in different figures such as 
squares, circles, crescents, etc., which both sexes have on their arms and legs, in 
short, they have an iufiuite diversity of figure in which they place this mark. 
Although they vary ho much in the application of the figures, yet all the islanders 
I have seen (except those of Uheteroa) agree in having their buttockh eutcred witli 
a deep black. Over this most have arches, which ore often a qiiurtei of nu inch 
bread, draw u one above the other as high as their short ribs, and neatly worked on 
their edges with indentations, etc. These arches are their great pride. 1 lie 
natives of Heteroa “ were not tatlowed like them [the Tahitians], but liud instead 
black marks ubout us brood as my liuud under their arm-pits, the sides of which 
marks were deeply indented. They hod also smaller circles round their arms and 
legs.”* Some old men, from a low island called Noouoora, seen by Banks, bad the 
greater port of their bodies covered with large patches of black, which euded in 
deep indentations like coarse imitations of llame.'' 

• Jo urn. A nth. Intt., xui, 1901, p. 29. 

• Bougainville's Toy., Forster's tnuisL, London, 17.3, p 2.<l. 

• Banks, p. 124. 1 A/., p 129. 

Vou XXXV. U 
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Geo. Forster tells us that those singular black stains, which are mentioned by 
former voyagers, “were particularly visible on the loins of the common men, who 
went aliout almost naked.'' 1 loiter on at Mutavai Bay (Tahiti) he speaks of on 
important chief and large man accompanying the king who “ was punctured in a 
surprising manner which we had never seen before, large black blotches of various 
shapes almost covering his arms, legs anil sides.”* On a very athletic chief from 
Bora Bora he says, “ the punctuation, which the natives call tattow. consisted of 
the most singular square blotches on his anus and of large black stripes across 
the breast, lielly aud back. His loins and thighs were uniformly black,”* and on 
the next page he refers to another chief from the same island who was similarly 
marked. «T. J{. Forster records that " both sexes have many marks ou their skin 
sometimes which are indelible for life. The men have sometimes not only u black 
part ou their buttocks, but sometimes on the anus, and even their sides and 
various other parts of the body marked iu this manner. . . . The urches 
which they design ou their buttocks obtain the name of two ret ; the parts wliich ore 
one mass of black on the buttocks ore named toumarro, and the arches which ure 
thus designed on the buttocks of their females, and are honourable marks of their 
puberty, are called loto-hwwa."' 

Neither of the Forsters uppear to have met with any of the more artistic 
tatu as is recorded by Ellis some forty years later. This may perhaps be due to 
change of fashion. Darwin mentions, for instance, that at Tuhiti when he was 
there the sock dcsigu for tatu was partly gone by.* Shaking of the New Zealand 
Moko aud Maiquesas tatu, Ellis says: “ The Tahitian tutauing is more simple and 
displays greater taste and elegance than either of the others. Though some of the 
ligures ure arbitrary such as stars, circles, lozenges, etc., the patterns are usually 
taken from nature, and are often some of tire most graceful. A cocoa-nut tree is 
a favourite object; and I have often admired the taste displayed in the maikiug of 
a chief’s leg, when 1 have seen a cocoa-nut tree correctly and distinctly drawn, its 
root spreading at the heel, its elastic stalk pettcillod ns it were uloug the tendon, 
and its waring plume gracefully spread out on the brood part of the calf. 
•Vimetimes a couple of stems would be twined up from tho heel and divided on the 
calf, each beariug u plume or leaves. The oruamcula round the ankle mid upon 
the iustep make them often appear as if they wore the elegant Eastern sandal, 
lhe sides of the legs are sometimes talaucd from the ankle upward, which gives 
the appearance of wearing panlaloous with ornamented seams. From tho lower 
jwrt of the bock a number of straight, waved, or zigzag lines rise in the direction 
of the spine und branch otf regularly towards tho shoulders. But of the upper 
port of tho body tho chest is the moat tataued. Every variety of figure is to be 
seen here. Cocoa-nut aud bread-fruit trees, with couvolvolus wreaths hanging 
round them, boys gathering the fruit, meu engaged in battle, iu the manual 


• - 1777, Ito, i, 230. 

• la., p. 3 ik>. 

• «W*. Re**rrA, Load., lt*30, p. 4*1. 


• /</., p. 3UV 

• (Mm-reaito*, LuuUuu, 177$, p. 637. 
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exercise, triumphing over a fallen foe; or, an 1 ltave frequently seen it, they are 
represented us carrying a human sacrifice to the temple. Every’ kind of unimal— 
goats, dogs, fowls and flail—xuuy ut times he seen on this part of the body; 
muskets, swords, pistols, clubs, spears, and other wenpous of war are also stamped 
upon their arms or chest 

“ They are not all crowded upon the same person, but each one unikes a 
selection according to his faucy; and T ltave frequently thought the latauing on a 
man's person might serve us an index to his disjtosiliou and his character. The 
neck and throat were sometimes singularly market!. The head and ears were also 
tataued, though among the Tahitians this ornament was seldom applied to the 
face. 

•* The females used the tutau more sparingly than the men, and with greater 
taste. It was always the custom of the natives to go barefooted; and tho feet, to 
un inch altove the nukles, of the chief women were often neatly tataued, 
appearing os if they wore a loose kind of sauilal, or elegant open-worked bool. 
The arms were frequently marked with cireles, their lingers with rings, and their 
wrists with bracelets. The thin transparent skin over the bluck dye often gave to 
the tutau a tinge of blue." Darwin appears, like Ellis, to have been impressed with 
some of the elegance of the designs. Ho says: “ Most of the men ure tattooed; ami 
the ornaments follow the curvature of the body so gracefully, tliat they lutvu a very 
pleasing and elegant effect. One common figure, varying only in its detail, 
brunches somewhat like a tuft of palm-leaves' from the line of the backbone, and 
curls round each side. Tho simile may be a fanciful one, hut I thought the Isxly 
of a man thus ornamented was like the trunk of a noble tree embraced by a delicate 
creeper.”* 

Kotxbue, who visited Toliili not many years after Ellis, writes: The first 
voyagers who visited thiB island describe the tattooing as representing half-moons, 
birds and irregular or zigzag lines; but on a belter acquaintance with Europeans 
tho fashion changed, and drawings of our tools, animals, and even compasses and 
mathematical instruments, were executed with the greatest exactness on their 
liodies. Pantaloons being articles in particular request among them, he who could 
not obtain a pair, comforted himself by having the representation of them 
etched on his legs. Many of these are still to l»e seem''* Of a court functionary he 
tells ns: •* His legs were adorned by a tattooed representation of pantaloons; and 
when he turned his back and stooped very Uttle, lie showed also a draw ing <>f a 
large compass, with all the thirty-two points executed with striking exactness. 
Tliis copying of something new had, however, commenced long previously, for Bligh 
when at Huuheinc in April, 1789, saw many islanders " who had the representation 
of a man on horseback lattowed on their legs. 5 Ellis, os we have seen above, 

* The similarity is not closer than between the capital of a (.oriulluaii column and a tuft 
of acanthus. 

* Jotrrti,, Lund., 1630, X*- 481. 

* 1, pp. 174 .A, • I, p. ITU. * I’"* •>/ tht Bounty, Lend.. 1702, p. 144. 
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mentions the latuing of muskets, pistols, etc., on men's chests. Beecbey saw a 
Tahiti man who “luul a hog and acock tattooed upon his breast." and reports of the 
Tahiti women tlrat “ neatly-executed blue liues formed an indelible net-work " over 
their feet.* Moerenhout, like Ellis, considered the designs to be “ less profuse, but 
arranged with more taste than at the Marquesas. Natural objects, such os animals, 
fishes, and even men, wen: frequently copied.” like Kotzbue and Rligh, he uoticed 
the introduction of foreign designs, if such they can l>e called : " A native of Tahiti 
once saw n Jlcur it lyn on the compass of the French vessel Adhemnr. Having 
examined it carefully he went away and returned shortly afterwards with auother 
native who had this design perfectly copied on to his arm. Neither here nor in 
the neighbouring islands was there any trace of tatuing on the face.”* 

During Cook's first visit, Ranks noticed that “ Their faces ure generally left 
without nny marks; I did not see more than one instance to the contrary,” ami 
Bennett mentions that “ the face is either untouched, or marked with only a few 
punctures." Lieut. Wild, l r .S. Navy, also says tlrere was " never a mark on the 
face.”* Ellis remarks that " tin: females seldom, if ever, marked their faces," and 
Mocreuhout practically tells us the same of the women. Darwin, although he 
came late ou the scene, remarks that the fashion in tutu was far from immutable, 
and this appears to have been the case, for Ellis says of the women,** the figures on 
tlieir feet and Immls were all the oruamcuts they exhibited." Rut Bennett found 
“ the older natives of both sexes handsomely ami profusely tatooed from the waist 
to the toes" and the buck of the hand ami fingers “similarly adorned." His record 
is some twelve yeurs later than Ellis'. Darwin, still Inter, found the women 
“ tattooed in the same manner as thu men. and very commonly ou their fingers." 
He found “ many of the older people hod their feet covered with small figures, 
placed in order so as to resemble a sock," a fashion then cliauging. Lieut. Wild 
refers to this fashion on the |»erson of a Miss Toanni, * open-worked indigo 
stockings that would bear washing, while her fingers were covered with indelible blue 
rings of the same material as the hose."' According to Eng. Ihdassert, who wrote 
about the same time, the women “ take great care of their hands, which are 
generally lightly covered with tntu murks in the design of bracelets; the same of 
their legs,” 1 Moerenhout fouud " the women were always tallied on the bauds, 
shins, feet, thighs aud hips, but never on any other [tortious of their body.” 

Tiie Imsthuments Used. (Plate XXV.) 

Tiro instruments used consisted of a miniature hoe or adze -slurped tool with 
slurrp teeth iu the place of the usual sliarp cutting edge, and a spatula for striking 
the first-ruuued and driving it into the skin. Neither instrument is clearly 
described by Cook ami Banks. They say the pricker is " made of flat boue or 
shell, tire lower part of which is cut into sharp teeth, numbering from three to 

• Nurr^ I oiui, 1831, pp. 102 and 202. 

• L>* Grintjot, loud., 18lit, p. 373. 

» tVjww daui let Dtnr OccinM, Pari-s 1848, |k 201. 


* pi*- *22, 124 

• p. 372. 
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twenty, according to the purposes it is to be used for; the upper end is fastened to 
a handle." l’arkiusou in describing his plates gives a better description, saying 
these " are their tataowing instruments, the handles of which are wood, towards the 
end of which is a hollow made to lay the fore-finger of the hand in which holds it; 
the head is made of one or two flat pieces of bone, of various breadths, taperiug to 
a point towards the handle, to which it is fastened very tight with fibres of the 
bark of a tree; the broad part, or bottom, is cut into many small sharp teeth. . . . 
These instruments are about five inches in length.” From neither of these 
descriptions, without illustrations Ijefore us, are we able to form a satisfactory 
conception of what the actual tutu instrument ia like. .1. 11. Forster merely speaks 
of a “ toothed instrument of bone which is called KooVtt-UUttauii. 1 Ellis says, 
14 The instruments were rude, though ingenious, and consisted of the hones of birds 
or fishes, fastened with fine thread to a small stick.’ Moerenhout, by likening the 
instrument to nu adze, gives iis the first approach to an idea as to its form. 44 The 
instrument with which these tatu marks were made was extremely simple, consist¬ 
ing only of a very small piece of bone, rarely longer than half-an-inch, studied like 
an adze with a proportionate handle. At the cutting edge this instrument was 
furnished with fine points or teeth with which the pricks were made in the skin." 
According to Bennett, the inst rument consisted of u thin plate of boar’s tusk, about 
half-an-inch in breadth, sharply toothed at its margin, and fixed at an angle, to the 
extremity of a slender handle." IV alpolo, who visited the islands ten years later, 
likens the instruments to 41 miniature hoes with sharp points at the edge. 

The uboviMlescribed instrument, which was the actual pricker of the skin, wns 
driven in by lieiug “ struck upon the handle with a stick used for that purpose 
(Banks) ” Parkinson colls this special stick a “paddle, made of wood neatly sliaped 
and worked very smooth,” and depicts it accordingly. Mlis and Moerenhout mention 
this stick; Bennett speaks or it as a 44 second ami heavier piece of wood, of conical 
fonnand Walpole calls it a 44 small hammer." .1. R. Forster calls this second 
instrument 44 u spatula of wood on one cud of which they ha>c contrived a kind of 
small club of the thickness of a finger .... Ibis spatula is called a Tutae. 

Thf. Pigment Used. 

With one exception, all who have written on the subject are agreed as to the 
pigment used. Banks and Cook tell us 44 The colour they use is lamp black, 
prepared from the smoke of a kind of oily nut, used by them instead of candles. 
This is kept in cocnanut shells, and occasionally mixed with water for use.” 
j. R. Foreter likewise calls the pigment lamp blade and water, ami says it was 
called artthodlaUdoit. Ellis is a little more explicit: 44 The colouring matter was 
the kernel of the candle-nut, tdeurUt* trilnbn, called by the natives tiniri This 
was first baked, and then reduced to charcoal, and afterwards pulverized and 
mixed with oil." Bennett, who underwent the operation especially in order to see 


* pL 557. 
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how it was performed, siwaks of the pigment as “ n black fluid compoaed of the 
lmnp hlack of burned candle-nuts diluted to the consistence of printers’ ink." 
According to Walpole it was - a mixture of charred candle-nut, doodoc nut and 
water," but he does not explain what the doodoe nut is. The ono exception is 
I arkinson, who talks of a "hlack liquid, or juice, expressed from some plant" 
Mr. Joyce has kindly called my attention to the fact that in the British .Museum 
there is a phial labelled ns follows: " Black colouring s.ilwtance used by the natives 
of Otnlicite for Utowing the skin.” It was most probably part of'the Belcher 
Collection. Prof. Church has examined this powder, and remarks: “ It is vegetable 
charcoal, somewhat impure through the presence of an earthy matter in which 
there is a little oxide of iron and some silicious sand: but this carthv matter is 
probably adventitious, und is small in amount." 


The Age at which the Opkratio.v is Peufokmed. 

The age at which the operation was first commenced is given variously by the 
different travellers. Banks says, "it is performed In-tween I lie ages of fourteen 
and eighteen." Ellis tells ns, “They usually began to impress those unfading 
marks upon their persons a, an early age, frequently l*fore they had reached the 
seventh or eighth year." Moerenhont gives the age as eight or ten when theso 
parnful operations In-gnu. and considered this to In- an earlier age than was usual 
on the other islands: “The operation began on the thiglis, and the young girls 
only began to wear clothes when they find received the first tatu marks.” 


The Method of Tatu. 

■ Iud ,t?"8 th " '““B”’ ““""l* «f Ranks and Parkineoii, and R. J. Fonder, 
one «„,,ld think that Ike pattern w» pricked in without anv preiiminarv deign, 
for Bank, eays tl,e teeth of the indniwont •' are .lipped into the hlack liquor, and 
then driven bp .puck sharp Mow., st rack upon the handle with n Btick uacd for 
that pttrpoec rnto the skin, so deeply thar every moke ia foUotml hy a .mail 
.ptaattly of Wood, ar «enm, at lewd, and the part sotalked renuuna «ro for ntnnv 
■hty, before it heala-; end I'«rkm„„ cap: - When they mark any per.,,,. 

7 . d ‘f . U .- ™ <*W one. according ,o the Dgntn 

intended, tnto a hlaek I,quid or joieo, ettpreeaed fnan come plant, and, pi,wing 

it on the part intendctl to he marked, give it a at,tall blow with the paddle 
whteh entwe, . great .leal ot pain.- According to R. J. Fonder, the m«rkr,vcre' 

w^- inTd 8 "" r r? **• **« ** ^ ^ ^ 

, d ° b , re) 8ire re P eat<! < 1 senile strokes on the loothcd 
SrlTh n . “ Pi "“ “* ,tiD " °" ll » hand, Ellod and 

let,." 1 no ”, ™ * I ’ n ' [S ‘ r * t '’ r) ' '•«*»■ Thne, Elli, : - The figure o, 

l mi to be tataned was portrnyed upon the akin with a piece of charcoal, Though 
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at times the operation wns guiilc*l only by the eye : and Mocrenliout: “ I he hihouu 
dipped these teeth in the blue liquid, and placed them on the design which he had 
already drawn with charcoal or something else; then he struck it light!) with 
another little stick. The teeth penetrated the skin and the liquid flowed into the 
pricks made, which however light they appeared to be. remained nevertheless 
indelible." Walpole’s description is quite different from any others. He tells us: 
« The artist rubbed the arm or part with a mixture of charred candle-nut, doodoe 
nut, and water; then the instrument was laid on nud tapped till, after no end of 
taps, blood and pain, and fresh stuff put on, ho wiped all off, and there was the 
design ueatlv done in clear blue.” From this it would appear tliat the artist used 
no design, but worked his way through the pigment, which was driven in just as if 
the instrument had been dipped into the pigment first. But a '•otter knowledge as 
to how the operation was performed is to be obtained from Bennett, w ho was 
operated upon specially, in order that he might learn how it was done by actual 
personal experience. Although the operation took place at Raiatea, it was carried 
out by a Tahitian. “ From the numerous patterns displayed on his person, wo 
selected a circular figure named pete; the spot I preferred devoting to the 
impression was the upper arm. The operation commenced by landing the elastic 
rib of n cocoanut leaf into a circular form, and smearing its edge with a black fluid. 

. . . Tills placed on the skin, marked the outer circle, to execute which by the 
eye aloue would have proved a difficult task ; the remainder of the design, 
however, was completes! without any similar guide. The tattooing instrument was 
then imbued with the black fluid, and made to penetrate the skin by striking short 
and quick strokes on its handle with a second and heavier piece of wood, of 
conical form; the artist desisting after every few taps to wipe away the ink and 
oozing hlood, that he might observe letter the effect produced, and the line to 
follow. In less than an hour the design was completed. The pain produced by 
I he operation was rather annoying than severe. It wa* only felt during the 
application of the toothed instrument, when the sensation was of a dull pricking 
nature, hard to endure when long protracted and felt much more seusiti\ely in 
some parts of the skin than in others. The bleeding from the punctures was 
trilling at, first; but as the work proceeded, ami the stimulus determined the blood 
more freely to the surface, each application of the instrument was attended with a 
greater flow. Tho arm continued inflamed, and a red serum oozed from the 
punctures for several hours; but on tho following day the i«nrt was merely render, 
and the redness of tho skin had given place to a bruised appearance (from 
extravasated blood) extemling to the elbow (an effect, of course, not perceptible in 
the dark skin of tlie native) ; while the effused serum gave the tatnoed figure a 
varnished appoaranoe. In four days the arm was perfectly well, ami the scarf 
skin peeling off, left the tatooed marks beneath of a bright blue colour, slightly 
elevated. The operation of tatooing is not always followed by these mild results; 
iu some robust Europeans, whose curiosity has induced them to submit to the 
process, I have witnessed very severe effects ensue, the eufiametl akin passing into 
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a state of suppuration: though it is curious to notice how far the latter effect, and 
even ulceration, will extend, without the integrity of the tatooed figure bein<* 
materially impaired (pp. 119- MOV But Europeans are not the onlvonrewho are 
badly affected. Ellis says of the Tahitians: - Many suffered much from the pain 
occasioned by the operation, and from the swelling and inflammation that followed, 
which often continued for a long time, and ultimately proved fatal. This, however 
seldom deterred others from attempting to secure this badge of distinction or 
embellishment of person." *• I saw." says Banks, “ this operation performed, on the 

. n J>'® n thobultool »ofngW about fourteen years of age; for .some time 
she bore a with great resolution, but afterwards began to complain, and in a little 
ume grew so omrugmum that all the threat, and foree her friends could use 
oould hardly oblige her to endure it. I had occasion to remain in an adjoining 
house an hour at least after this operation liegan. and yet went away before it was 

(....she,!, ... which time only one side was blacked, the other having been done 

some weeks liefore. This is a vnrv iliflanmi K 

imR 18 ft ' er .' different version from that given bv Wilson: 

he mnn who do™ the Utwo.Bg, to young or old, to called ttt the pleetitro ,.l tho 

Tho ro»l«I»n»m.«ill oot .oner him to 
letup elf while they can endure the otrokc of the in,,rumen., thettgh they moke 

™ "! “ f ^ killi »S 'l'™, Tlte girl, an, always| 

»we h" ,, t , lf relatione, who hold the.,, while etruggling „„,le, the pel, of the 

» ,'«r«ZT S T CTy0 " l ' Whid ' "“r <*** Wf* U. alleviate the 
" S "* b “ 0, "“ exoeseive, and they they ran end.lr.no 

.owe, .hoy me no compute™. No petw, ever lift, hi, hand, even u. s „ike » 
thdtl: on tin; contrary, the voting girls under the operation will oftoa airike the* 
who eompaaeinnate them, and whd, them wuwpe,,,, ,he npenttion, J ZyZ 
never eetccmed women till the whole i» liaUhetl: line temotimea hum for a year 
or moie. y intervals, from the commencement of the tattooing.* Ellis tells ua» 

*"rk Imt h"™ tlfdT T'" re ll,e r “ i ”' lh, •• 0|le " ,<,r eoolintwl hi, 

'. ‘ 010 l mt “ ' ,hole li S» re ™ tnimplcte.1 at once. Honco it 

proved a todrooe proceed eapeeially with tl.ueo who led a variety or patten,, or 

.tn",,,l the greater par, of their Itodien" Moentnhoot also leetiL t! ,l„. ,„i„ 

eoMtiinm the2r^ ,0 |'' ,: l "'7 ll ” 01 *" ch " cvcro sll| f«™'K» that 

oXr 1 to*5? ,7 l ' m ' ‘ dU ‘ 0 ”* h lh « ™* ol ahan dumtion, in 

.arrtuin 1 I t ''T ' P °"‘' l “ Uc " L """"e operation, tire girl, wen. 

eve” ZtlhemT T “"> J T Wh ° Uld,,ld "“»■ ritem, a,„l 

o7. t r ‘‘ ‘ loCilc ° ,,d <P*t —title the /oW, ,7ed „„ heir 

Z^'T 8 "” ,ul " Mi8,,s -" «• J - *W. time- •• the 

their trouble in''..JotlT7 '“Z"'! *»<> *» P*M for 

. fi«h, and after the natives liad obtained European 

uteenuio, 1 W ockarredTbr ^ ^ W rtcorx,wl t,u “ whm 

• ll',7 .2.” '“**•^ II. p tee 

• I*. M7. 
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commodities, iu nails and lieads." Morp than half a century later, Rennet t 
informs us, 1 “ But few of the natives excel in the art of tatooing. Those who are 
deformed with hump hacks, bear tlio greatest share of reputation amongst their 
countrymen: pndMibly from the circumstance of their devotiug themselves moro 
exclusively to this less laborious employment.” 

Thk Ontotx of the Custom. 

To lie tatued was so essential, says Rinks, “ that l have never seen one single 
person of years of intimity without it. What can lie a sufficient inducement to 
suffer so much pain is difficult to say; not one Indian (though I have asked 
hundreds) would over give me the least reason for it. Possibly sujierstition may 
have something to do with it, nothing else iu my opinion could Is* a sufficient 
cause for so apparently absurd a custom. As for the smaller marks upon the 
fingers, arms, etc., they may Is* intended only for beauty." But they were not 
all (Hjually tallied nor on the same parts of the Iwdy, and Banks ascribed this to the 
humour or to the diflerent circumstances of the person tatueiL He found that 
both men and women showed the tntu marks with great pleasure, “ whether os a 
mark «>r beauty, or a proof or their perseverance and resolution in liearing pain 
I cannot tell. The pain in doing this is almost intolerable, especially the arches 
uj m in Uh* loins, which are so much more susceptible to pain than the fleshy 
buttocks." G. Forster* speaks of tlu* men and women of Tahiti wondering that ho 
and bis companions had no punctures on their hands. Ellis remntks: *• The 
fondness of the Tahitians for these ornaments, as they considered the marks thus 
impressed, is truly remnrkable," and concludes with the l»elief tluit in modern 
times it was “adopted hv the greater number merely ns u personal ornament." In 
later times no doubt the tatn became to lie looked ujion as an adornment, and 
Moerenhout was not far wrong in saying, in 1837, that the natives performed the 
operation, “ not because rites obliged them to, but merely to increase their beauty, 
for in those islamls there was no beauty without these decorations. But as Banks 
was correctly informed, “ Some of them, we were told, lmd significations; but these 
we never lenmt to our satisfaction.” At Raietea, G. f orstcF saw some Arreoys who 
were punctured in large broad blotches, and was assured that “ these were the most 
eminent uiemlierR of the society, and that the more they were covered with 
punctures,the higher was their rank. They professed to be warriors. Something 
similar is recorded by Ellis, 1 who mentions that the Arreoys “are distinguished by 
being tatued in a peculiar mnnuer, particularly those who are natives of Bora 
Bora.” In his researches lie acknowledges that “ although practise.! by all classes 
I have not l»een able to trace its origin. It is by some adopted os a badge of 
mourning, or memorial of a departed friend ; and from the figures we have sometimes 
seen upon tlie persons of the natives, ami the conversation we have had, we should 
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be induced to think it was designed . • , . , 

" f ,h * When, tells « . little u ^ 

and women there is a small snot on f bn • i , In tflL tattooing of men 

which is a mark of distinction and shows th ° T* ' JU?t al>0Ve t,ie e,, *ow, 
fathers and mother's food without ren le ** * ” pe ™ a ma >' 0111 or touch his 

.tat nil the a,eons ,, m = “ is . 

bead is made free, which is the last am- W genoruI1 >’ received when the 

I am inclined to think that Wilson except 1 at °* friendship and marriage." 

z ::z t* “ t r *- 1 

nbors.RJ.Foows,™"^ T* U ‘ mda » * •«*.. 

“*• "«* anil elsetvliere, le “ T ''' ,n °" n ‘ blc 

nt O-Raiedrs, the chief of O-Tali '. r»n i r> 111 np wore the second time 

Jay being on boon!, he Lw Id! ^ ^ fl ^»% * visit us ; onc 

pointing to his vomrner sister desire,! m” to ' vanls the ship in a canoe, and 

FA*. j*mw; I & To n! to “ **” “ 8hecame on ** to Sayto her, 

elder sister immediately lifted npTe" 8 * W0,,I,, ** th * COM ^ ,,ence8 . «»<1 ber 

1*1 the marks of pulirty ml IT71° f lowing that ^ 

refused to go through the same T** ' i,,,es ' Hhp 

into the meaning of this transact,7 } ? 1 ,n 'l»»red more carefully 

reproach, or want of ^ ^ * « « 

puberty. As soon ns thov apnear the • ** *° * d<5 f Utute of tho marks of 

1 -ainf.d operation, viz., to' have lar-m arched 7riT ^ 10 * Ver >‘ 

these curious marks are remite/l.n ,, ^ punctured on their buttocks; 

pre-eminence to be capable of ^ari" "T ? and '* " thou 8 ht ■ mark of 
reproach the person Jitl, the ° g oluI1(1[rcn * If tborefore a man ahonld 
avoid refuting it by ocular demons! "" 4’ ' 1 " arks ’ * ho cannot in honour 
-II doubtless dear* *» comet it 

appeared inexplicable to every o,,e whl' “ Journal * vvflicJ > bns so f« r 
who having presented Mr. Banks with s,„ ^ T !* .. V * U '™ Uj “ - VOU,l 8 woman, 
could possibly conceive, exjjoscd herself nt' **• . W '^ 1 ^ 111110,1 ‘ ,eoonc >’ «« ono 

in this manner she tunied herself ' ’ * nakod fr ° m thc waist J ownwards; 
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of the peace, blit it was connected witli their former idolatry, and always attended 
with tho practices of abominable vices, and on this account was prohibited, and 
later on, 1 " On account of the immoral practices invariably connected with the 
process of totalling, .the chiefs prohibited it altogether, and, excepting a few 
foreign seamen, who often eviuccd as great a desire to have some figure tntauod on 
their arms or hands, as the nntives themselves, there had not lieen an individual 
marked for some years.” The chiefs, as wc know these people, would be the last 
U» prohibit the practice of the custom from a moral point of view, so we can only 
look upon them as the instruments of the missionaries. The missionaries may 
have Unm justified ; nevertheless, we must 1» sorry that a custom should tie wiped 
out liefore its origin has been established, mid ho leave us with only half a story. 
Bennett, from whom 1 have already quoted, writes: * " The ancient practice of 
tattooing the skin is gradually declining among the Society Islanders generally. 
Hie missionaries linve been much opposed to tlie custom, and among the laws 
framed for these islands was one which made tattooing criminal ; but this lias been 
since repealed, or continues in force only in the islands of Htmhine, Raiatea and 
Taluui. When viewed in connection with the habits of the nntives. tattooing is 
not, certainly, so innocent a display of savage finery as most Europeaas imagine it 
to lie; nevertheless, we felt much regret, not unmingled with indignation, when we 
beheld, in the house of the royal chief of Raiatea, a native woman, of naturally 
agreeable features, disfigured by an extensive patch of charcoal embedded in her 
check—a punishment inflicted upon her by the jn.lges for having slightly tattooed 
herself. While we were regarding this spectacle, a second female showed us her 
hand, which afforded a similar instance of judicial severity; we could only cling to 
the hope that British missionaries had not given sanction to such barbarities. 
In Kotzl.uc's time “ the missionaries had abolished the custom.” 5 Walpole, writing 
in 1850. says, " Tho art is much lost, for the missionaries have disoourag.il it; hut 
there are few even now that are uot marked, though aU knowledge of tho 
mysterious arrangement of it and of the different sorts, to each class, is now lost. 
The men have the whole of their bodies, from just below their knees up to their 
necks, tattooed; the women the loins only. I mean those that were done under 
the old system. Xow a few dots of faint lines under the lip or on the hand, done 
in wild mood, is all they have; but no doubt each mark expresses something to 
the initiated."* Bcrehou, describing his visit three years later, remarks. - We had 
much difficulty in finding in 1853 the tatu arches (tUmns m ares) printed on tho 
buttocks, loins and sides of the abdomen up to the false ribs, which made the women 
of Tahiti so proud in the time of Cook.'' 


* I, P . 117 . •!. pl’a. 
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Fig. 2 . 
Fig. 3. 

Fig. 4. 


Explanation of Plates. 

FluaXXlII. Fig.,. T„„ : l to* „d W„, 1UUU. Fmiu the Cook 

hxpethUon drawing the British Museum. 

Purtrait of « Tahitian will! tatued chin. After Parkinson 

Fnm ,he r - k * ** 

B^'^onl. evidently tatucd i„ New Zealand <fare\ 
\\rv V i, * (1xm1 > a,ld wrut), and perhafw Itotama (cheat). 

- M . Fig* 1-3. Tatued Skin of, Tahitian who died in London In the vear 1B10 
Preserved the Muaeum of the Royal College of Snnreon. 
Ltucolu’s Inn Field*. ^ ^ 

XXV. Figs. I and i Tatu mailed Brit ini, Museum. 

lign. 3, 4 and 4a. Tatu iiuUument*. British Museum. 

tgs.fi and 6. Tatu instrument*. Cook Collection, British Muaeum 

F ft T, T ' Ua,l, ' U - C00lt Co,leotion ' British Mtueum. 

Kg*. 9 II. Tatu InatrumenU and mallet. After Parkinson 


Jotrtal rtf tkt Amlhropuloytral ItuHInlt, r*/. .V.V.IT, 1!M3, Platt XXflf. 
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NOTES ON THE TOTEM ISM OF THE EEC WAN A. 

By THE Kbv. W. C. WtUOUCHBT. 

Local Correspondent ol the Anthropological Institute. 

Tiik word Beewaua is usually applied to the tribes that inhabit the Becwana 
Protectorate, and that portion of Capo Colony that is north of the Vanl River, 
together with isolated communities that are found in certain parts of the Orange 
River Colony aud the Transvaal. These tribes speak the same language with 
certain minor differences of dialect, and have substantially the same customs and 
folklore. But they speak of themselves only by their several tril«d names, anti 
have no one uame for their laugunge, country or tribal group—I hesitate to say 
nation. We call them Becwana, and we call their language Seewanaand these 
terms are now in common use among the jeople. But they say they leunil these 
names from us, and Itave merely adopted the white man’s terminology. But 
however that may be, tbe word is now in general use, and is definite enough for all 
ordinary purposes. Only it should be remembered that the mime lacks scientific 
precision, and if one wanted to be very exact, one would luive to call each tribe by 
its tribal name. 

These tribes may be divided into four main stocks r—Batllwping, Barolong, 
Balmrutslie, nud Bakgulugudi. The lktlhaping and the Barolong are divided into a 
number of small and independent triljes, called usually by the personal uame of 
their founder in addition to their proper tribal name. The Bakwena are of 
Bahumtshe origin, as is evident from their title Bakwena u Malope; and the 
Baugwuketsi and Bagamanwato are offshoots of the Bakwena tribe. Bakgalagiuli 
tribes ore, os Livingstone says. " traditionally reported to be the eldest of the 
Becwana tribes, aud are said to luive possessed enormous herds of large homed 
cattle until they were despoiled of them and driven into the desert by a fresh 
migration of their own nation. 1 * They arc now the serfs of the tribes already men* 

' Os TIIK PROXCSCUTIOS or Secwasa.—P ronounce “ a ” as iu /taker ; “ •" as in btt ; 
“3” a* in tkrre ; M i * n» “ ee " i udeefi; “o“a» in no; "o"«a“oa”m owjht; “ u “ ns in rude ; 
*‘c B M M ch B in ch>irrh ; “g" os tbe Scotch pronounce “ch” iu lv:h ; “ kg ” is a mutii harder 
guttural than “ g ” ; “ii 9 aa “ng " iu “ ny " as “ ni ° in temtor; “ll”as in ; “U” 

as in nt alt ; u h ^ aspirates auv consonant that it follows : thus “ ph ' is uoi " f but an aspirated 
“ p,* and similarly with “th." 

Tlie accent is always on the jienult, except that when a word ends in “ iithe last syllable 
takes the accent. 

* Since writing tliis I have found strong evidence tluU the Barolong ore a branch 
of the Bahurutahe stock, aud that at least a considerable portiun of the Batlhapiiig aw on 
offshoot of the Barolong. I will furnish a note on this subject when uiy investigation* aw 
complete.—W. C. W. 
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tioned. These people live iu small communities audiu remote purta of the country, 
ami consequently we know less of them than of the tribes already mentioned 
A patient and intelligent study of their customs, folklore nud peculiarities of speech, 
would doubtless yield rich results; and it would perhaps prove among other 
Ihiugs tliut I am not justified in grouping them together as belonging to one main 
stock. There are other Becwana tribes of which 1 know practically notliing, such 
os the Bakgatla of the I*rolectorate and a number of tribes living on the Transvaal 
side of the Crocodile fiiver. and it is possible that these tribes l»eloug to other 
groups. In the north the Becwana shade off iuto the Banyai. The Butnlaote 
section of the Bauiaugwato, for instance, are undoubtedly of Banyai origin, though 
they are now Secwana in speech, custom and sentimeut; and it is doubtful 
w bother such*tribes as the Bapedi ami Bomogoma belong rightly to the Secwana 
or the Scnyai group; though I am inclined to group the Bomoguiuu with the 
I Prolong. I am not familiar with the south ami south-eastern borders of the 
Becwauu country, hut I should expect to find there tribes that shade off iuto the 


-Now each of these tribes Ims its tribal totem, and every small bov can tell 
you what his tribal totem is. 

But first it may be as well to say something about the words that ore used 
for the expression of the totem idea. There are two nouns and two verbs. Tire 



U our fathers." Now one can luirdly imagine [mienta giving such a name to their 

Ch,W * ,,nl ,t arosoiu u,i » w «y- Before Modiinoecho was born, his father had two 
wives, but they both deserted lihu, taking their children with them. His friends 
advised him to insist upon the return of the children, but he was a peaceable old 
mm, and refused to fight the matter out. Some time after he took a third wife; 
1ml his friends sneeriugly told him that he was too old to mi™ nn .nniW r,„..ilv 



concluding that the word Ktltd 


itauiount to saying. -1 am your old friend and 
soften his heart. I’erliapa one is justified in 
carries with it something of old and tried 
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friendship. But this is the technical Secwaiui term—if the expression may l« 
permitted—for the tribal totem. The verb is rarely used in that connection. 

Then then? is the noun Mono which is used us u synonym for tcrito. Among 
Llie main Becwnnu trills, the verb go non is not in common use, but 1 have met 
with it iu remote country districts, such os the Cwapou Ilills. And there go ana 
mmutiha is n common phrase for having the hare as ft tribal totem. But all the 

Beewuna tribes are familiar with the verb go Ha tut, which means to swear; and 

go i Han a is merely go ana in its reflexive form. Then we have the causative form 
of go ikana iu go akanga. to trust. And from this again, we have the iiouu 
iHiikango, trust, and boiJ.vho from the passive form of the some verb, which means 
trustworthiness. So that one concludes that go ana really means to nuike sacred; 
and mono the sacred thing. But the jmint here is, that orano is another technical 
term for the tribal totem. And it may be well to mention tlmt it is still customary 
to swear by the trilsil totem, though it is scarcely regarded ns one of the highest 
oaths. 

But the commonest phrase is go bum. (to hi>ui phuti means to have the 

duyker as a totem. But go bum means to dance. Now singing and dancing were 

inseparable to the thought of the old Becwanu. When they sang songs about 
their cattle, or their friends, or their chief, ami danced in the moonlight—as they 
are still fond of doing— they were said to bina their cattle, or their friends, or their 
chief. So that go bina, though it is not relative in form, seems to carry with it the 
relative meaning of "to dance to." But I have heard a few Becwomt argue that 
the verb should be used iu relative form, when it is used iu this connection, and iu 
iU simple only when it refers to the tribal totem, or when it governs some such 
word as “ song *’ or " dance.” But I observe that their habit is stronger than their 
argument. The joint here, however—let me sav it again—is thut go bina phvti {to 
dance to the duyker) is the ordinary phrase for having the duyker as u tribul 
totem. 

The only other verb thut wills for remark in tliis connection is the verb go 
Ha, Now go ila mot ho is to hate a person, and tlie noun kilo is the common noun 
for hatred. But it is possible. I thiuk, tluvt go ila is really the reflexive of the 
relative of the verb go «, to go—one of those niouosylluhie verl* that abound in 
irregularities; and if tlmt is so, its radical meaniug would be to take oneself away 
from, that is, to avoid. And one cau very well see how a verb with tluit primary 
lueaniug should Is) used of uvoidiug, or refusing to eat, the tribal totem; and how 
it should come to mean hatred iu common speech. 

I have mentioned these words because I think they arc of value in 
determining the relationship of the tribe to its totem. They seem to prove of 
themselves that the totem was a sacred animal, an old and tried friend, that its 
worshippers (if 1 may use the word for want of a better) did not bunt it and eat it 
or wear its skin, but on the contrary avoided it; and that they sang songs and 
danced iu its honour. 

And this corresponds exactly with what we find in the customs of the j>eople. 
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except that I have found no traces of dances in its honour F„ n.„ 1 i . 

Hi B„ , re,, T r, l" 010 " 1 ^ u ’«-»™». hv a M 
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But the hunger was so great that they iite the tlLh’.fTfll **“ ^ 

were careful to prelect themselves from l i .* a,UI1, als, though they 

ui«licii«s. Al tta am. if. | lcntalm „ kZl . ^ *">’ !£ "°’ h f 1 ' 1 “ rWiu 

customary for him to prepare u coni of toil- • " b yaiUe tra1 '’ U was 

.Up it ruiiiid th. bod£ „ook with , long strt ■Z’dZtTl Tr' mi ^ ! 
tl.«c who wmomtej 8 7? “ ' ,0, : lu to <* ““■> by 

touch it. I know a voumr f..tt u wwdd ,,ot 081 il himself or even 

His father is a most ’intelligent nun • buu!' .Tn I O m aU>ut 3;j « 35 years of age. 
they took him to the home of his maternal "w ' V"* Whu “ ^ * m WM “ 
totem. Tlie grandmother without thii k' b " attcr ’ who ven erated unotber 

■M- « ; ., ll ,T, d ', ilJ r “.. iu ■ 

MatoUote tribe,'eventually. Ini .mt JuLT, ^ 1 * ^ ° f ‘ h * 

sores. Space will not permit me to multinlv' ^ I" 8 1 * ,ur of a ,,u y kcr tu lhe 
hut these are enough to illustrate H ' ’ 1US ,lcc8 ’ which I could easily do, 

UP.» Urn p±'„ TC^ZZT^r 1 ' ril * " *• 

Customs, or Folklore, of any sacrificial rire ‘ *, '* * lrtlCe in Philology, 

these tribes. Hut, presently I »hnll 1 *" t0lmet ' ted wit, ‘ tl» totem-niiinials or 
earlier totemism, and ^ !“ "«* rivals of an 

other sacrificial acts. Hut before j^ssi,,., oiTtoUuT ^ SaC ' rititiul ,ueal iuul 
»y oomuthing about the particular totems of tl . ** lHi M weU 10 

The word means T ° f ll e v,tr *^ Jfccw.ua triton 

Batlhaphig ore now divided into a numberT} ^ f '' U, f' ^ «»h). The 

takes the name of the chief under whom tl r " WjlIlulc cuch of which 

N to tu. other diroctiou Tmm ‘ t ..f to “ J 

Desert—a country in which there are few stir„ " " Tra " HV,,al 10 tha Kalahari 
“ (ivi<lcut l,,at lI 'e original Hatlimping must hiiv" ^ n « rivers ; and it 

of Africa. One notices also, tliat thmah U., , ° ,Ht f ? >m “ '*** ‘ iiffere,,t !* rt 
include everything ttot li Vt * i n the water. " ' U “ 8a,d 10 ^ “ ««•>, it scorns to 

Tliere are five main sections of the Har.,l»x . . . . 

■rime of the chief, under whom it divided off tof T ‘ ° f WhlC, ‘ iu ^‘ lf b y the 
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small and isolated communities. Their totem U » 8uLdiv,tietl a 8» in “*to 
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animal; and 1 am sorry that I have liad no opportunity of inquiring into what is 
probably a very interesting question. In the Northern Protectorate there are 
several small communities of a tribe called the Bomogouia (Tlie-people-of-the-hoe). 
Their totem is the garden hoe. But they, too, sometimes say that their totem is 
l*ipt (iron). Whether there is any tradition connecting these people with the 
Barolong, I was unable to discover. All the tribes that have animal totems refuse 
to touch the totem animal, and I inquired how these people cultivated their 
gardens if they refused to touch the hoe. They replied that it was strictly correct 
to use the hoe for gardening, but that it was profanation to use it for any inferior 
work, and that it would be a very serious thing to strike u dog with it. 

Among the tribes belonging to what I have ventured to call the Bahurutsbe 
group there are many totems. The original Bahurutshe had two totems, the eland 
anil the hartebeest. They would not touch the hartebeest, but the only part of the 
eland that they held sacred was the lahilo, which they described as the fat around 
the heart, and one section of the tribe, though still adhering to the old totems, 
thought it right to eat even this. They differentiated between the two totems by 
saying, “ Pind kt Igama serilo he phofftu" that is, ** The dance is to the hartebeest ; 
the veneration is for the eland.” That section of the Bahurutshe tribe which now 
lives at Gopaui’s and Ikalufhoft’s have broken with their old tribal totem, mid now 
venerate the baboon; and I am told that a small section of the Bo-mowatehe 
Bahurutshe venerate the wild boar as a subsidiary totem, without neglecting their 
old trilial totems, the eland aud the hartebeest. But the Bakwena ure evidently 
of Bahurutshe origin, and their totem is the crocodile {kvxna, crocodile). The 
Bangwaketsi are a junior branch of the Bakwena, uud still venerate the Hukweuu 
totem, but the Bamungwato, a still younger branch of the Bakwena, venerate the 
dnyker. 

Among the Bokgolagadi tribes of the Northern Protectorate, the Rakaa and the 
Bapedi occupy tho foremost position. The Bakaa were ouce lords of the Shushoug 
Hills, hut were couquered by the Bamaugwato. They venerated the elephant, 
but they say that they are of Barolong origin and that their ancestors venerated the 
hammer. One finds a number of hamlets in various parts of the country rouud the 
•Shoshoug Hills that say they are Bakaa, but have different totems. And one wonders 
whether they are really Bakaa by birth, or whether they were merely assimilated by 
the Bakaa tribe in its powerful days. The Bapedi in their beet days were lords of 
the Cwapofi Hills, for which reason they are now spoken of os Macwapon. They 
are now scattered over the country between the Shoshong Hills and the Maitengwe 
River, living nlways in small communities. Their totem is generally said to be the 
hare, but a desire for exact information elicits the fact tluit the real totem is the 
mountain-hare. Some Bapedi communities living in the Tati Concessions territory 
venerate other totems, such as the lion ; but those who veuerate the hare bore the 
ears of their children when the latter are about 12 years of age, both the boys and 
the girls. Aud sometimes if a woman has lost several children in infancy Bhe will 
Ik? afraid to wait so long, aud will bore the baby's ears before taking it outside 
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the hou.sc. There are also a number of tribal fragments living nil over the 
W cstern Protectorate, having totems of their own, and, os usual with rural 
communities, customs that are extinct in the larger centres of population. In the 
interests of Authropology, it would I** well if these people were studied l>cfore it 
is too late. 

Of the present-day totems there mo two lluil coll for special leiuark—the 
crocodile ami the hare. The crocodile is held in respect by every Bocwuna tribe, 
even by those who do not venerate it as u totem. It is commonly lndieved that if 
a man wounds a crocodile, the man will he ill as long us the crocodile is ill of its 
wound, and that if the crocodile dies, the man dies too. And here it may lie of 
interest to state that 1 found this belief very general among the Wanyainwezi, who, 
in ixsj i were living under Mirambo, about 200 miles south of the Nyanza and 100 
east of langanyika As for the hare, there ore hundreds of tab's concerning his 
adventures, with which every Mocwona mother is familiar; and theyull go to show 
that lie is the slimmest of all the animals. And one occasionally sees a Mocwnna 
wearing a hare s fool as a charm, though he himself may venerate some other totem. 

l*ut though totemiam is universal among the Beewana tribes, and every small 
Iniy knows what his tribal totem is, yet it is decadent. In all Beewana 
communities, and especially in the rural communities, there are u few people who 
would refuse to eat the llesh of the totem animal, or even to touch its skin. But 
the\ ure comparatively few, and, as usual where toteinism is decadent, uiytlus are 
invented to explain the relation of the tribe to its totem. The Becwonu, unlike 
the Greeks, have never felt it necessary to h(unionise the old totemiam with any 
newer religion; and the myths are of a non-religious character. They are 
generally in} tliic.il explanations of how the tribe came to possess its totem. Tire 
Bamungwato, for instance, ate of the Bakwena stock, and yet they venerate the 
duyker, while other branches of the same stock retain tin? totem-crocodile, from 
which the tribe takes its name. The Beewana feel thut tliat needs explanation. 
Hurl the following: The original anceater of the Bamougwalo tribe, Swato by 
name (. iroto means tiro uiuler-cut of a sirloin of beef) was once hard pressed by 
Ilia foes. In his extremity he hid in a thicket. His pursuers luid seen him hut a 
little "bile Indore, and as he was now nowhere to l>e seen, they surmised that he 
muHl lie in hiding; and they approached the wry thicket, intending to examine it. 
ust as tin} uppioached, however, a duyker sprang out and liounded nwav. Upon 
thw one of them remarked that u man and a duyker could not hide in the same 

tucket, and the party went on. Henceforth, says the story, the chief took the 
duyker for his totem. 

Again, the Bahurutehe totem is the eland and the hartebeest, but a sectiou of 
the tribe, though it still retains the tribal name, venerates the baboon. And that 
needs explanation. A certain chief of the Buhurutshe tribe captured a young 
lulssm «un tamed it. One day Ida son loosed the baboon to play with it, and 
•dlowed ,t to escape. There had already been much friction between the son and 
the father, ami tin* was the climax. Tim father gave the son a sound thrashing. 
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The son promptly retaliated by acceding and calling upon his followers to follow 
him. They formed a township of their own and adopted the baboon as their totem. 

Another ecctiou of the Bahurutslie, called the Bonnikgane section. venerate 
the wild boar as a subsidiary totem, in addition to their old tril«ol totem, and 
for tliis reason, so it is said. The chief, Makgane, was childless: and almost 
despairing of a son, he called in a celebrated doctor from a neighbouring tribe 
nud usked him to cure his wife of her childlessness. The doctor venerated the 
wild lioar. And liaving administered his medicines, he assured the chief that a 
son would be born, and ordered that the son and all his descendants should 
venerate the wild boar. The son was Ixiru and the subsidiary totem was taken. 

Now it is often held by totem tribes that the tril>e and the totem have 
descended from a common ancestor; nud the ancestor is generally the totem 
animal, lint of tliis belief 1 cun find no trace among the Becwauu; unless it be, 
perhnps, the one solitary custom of applying the name of the totem animal to the 
chief as a term of respect. This is universal among the Botswana tribes. If you 
were in agreement, for instance, with something tliat Chief Khainu liad just said 
to you, it would be highly respectful to say, AV. phut it (Yes, tingle t!) And 
similarly, if you were addressing the Chief of the Bakweua, you would say 
Av, kwaut ! (Yes, crocodilol). But 1 observe that there is a tciideucy to tone this 
down into a more jjcrsonal form, saying Molutma instead of Kitxnu Mollhttping! 
instead of Tlhapi! And so on. In the ease of the Barolmig, one never hears 
anything but Aloroloiuj. 

Now to sum up this portion of my paper, I l*eg to call attention to the 
following facts:—That the present totems of the Becwaua are very loosely 
connected with the rites and customs of the tribes; that they take no place in 
any ceremony connected with birth, death, circumcision, war or famine; that there 
is no hiut of any sacrificial meal or other sacrificial rite in connection with any one 
of these totems. From this I argue tliat the present totems are of comparatively 
recent date; that when they were adopted by the Becwana, an older ritual was in 
secure possession of the field; and that the newer totems have failed to modify 
this older ritual evou iu the slightest degree. That this older ritual is totemistic, 

I am quite convinced. And, as far us the space at my disposal will permit, I shall 
try to indicate the reasons for uiy belief. 1 hope to show that in all probability 
the totem animnls and totem plants which gave birth to the most characteristic 
rites of the Beewunu trilies liave been domesticated by the i*eople. 

And first let me deal with the cattle. As soon ns one becomes fumiliar with 
the general arrangement of a Becwana town, one notices the prominent position of 
the cattle kraal. The great place of public assembly is really a laige cattle kraal 
surrounded with a circular fence of stout and strong poles; and the cattle kraal of the 
chiefs herds opens directly into tliis place of assembly. One feels that it is not mere 
accident which has brought the cattle kraal into this close connection with the 
place of public assembly. It is in this place that the public business of the tribe 
is transacted ; here all the ordinary public assemblies are held, all the assemblies, 
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in fact, except those that are attended with arms; here, at daybreak, the chief 

administers justice; here are held the niin-iuaking rites, the ploughing rites, 

tlie new year purification rites, the rites in connection with the purification of 
warriors, aud even sonic of the final rites connected with the initiation ceremonies 
for bovs and girls. Here all messengers from the outlying districts will await the 
pleasure of the chief, and to this place every visitor at once proceeds. There 
is scarcely an hour in the day when one may not be quite sure of finding a little 

group of tribesmen there, either talking to the chief or waiting his return. Ami 

in tlit* old days, if a chief wished to take a jierson aside for confidential conversation, 
he usually took him into the cattle kraal proper. And here, when the chiefs 
work is done, they lay him finally to rest just within the entrance to the cattle 
krnul. One naturally enquires the Sicwana name for such a place, and oue 
learns that it is called hjolla. And when oue hears that the Secwaua word for 
chief is " kgosi" and that for cattle " kgomo," oue thinks of what Max Muller bus 
said about the Sanscrit root “go "aud its derivatives, and one wonders whether 
a subject like this would not amply repay philological investigation. But that is 
another subject—I am speaking only of extant rites and their significance. 

If one sits in the “kgotla” fora little while aud listeus to the phrases with 
"hu h visiters greet the chief, one notices that he is most frequently addressed 
b> tin name nf lib totem animal, but that other forms of greeting are not 
uncommon ; and that among others he is called Mocwadikgom “ one who came 
fc rtli from cuttle , and I have occasionally heard MoHadi/.yomo, “ master of cattle,” 
which, though not so suggestive as Mocmulilcgomo, still shows that the possession 
of cattle is honourable enough to be used as the greeting of a chief. 

. ,,re °^ lL ' r customs that show* how intimately the chief is connected 

with cattle in Becwana thought Let mo give an illustration. In I860, or 1861, 
tun wo3 a great drought in the country of the Bamangwato. Sekhonu* was 
chief and SoJchome was a great rain-maker. But the ordinary ritual for rain- 
iiuiking had utterly failed of its purpose. There was still another ritual that could 
be depended upon—u ritual too sacred to be used except in an emergency— the 
Mcnticv of an ox on the grave of a chief. The tribe was at that time living at 
mug and a few miles away there was the grave of Mathibc, who is, perliaps, 
the oldest of their historical chiefs. Matliibe died among the mins of his old 
town of Moteeodule, .lisowned and deserted by his children and all hut a handful 
or his people: moreover, he ^iaoned himself. But these things were of no 
importance. He died a chief and was buried in his own cattle kraal. So 
Sekhowe g.thcml tether .11 lh. mom!*,, „f hi. .w„ tribe, mo„. women .ml 

“- 1 ”’ ««m not Of pure Buungwalo dreamt; a,..I 

'2 . ' “ '''“I'" 1 *'* e*»vo. Then the,- leek . bl«k ox. which I,ml been 

«T.h,r.'.b r* “T ■“ «">«"<*» round. This ox „ coked on the 
mo.de ^ ,ure ‘ lm " ““Oked whole. When it w» reml,. the 

' ^ “ lwrt ‘ 0 “ of ,t - Winning with the highest hom and proceeding 
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according to seniority. It was important that everyone should have some of the 
meat, and it was important that every particle of flesh should be consumed upon 
the spot. Such things as could not be eaten were otherwise disposed of; the skin 
and the contents of the entrails were buried in the grave of the chief; but the 
bones were burnt to ashes in the great lire which they had lit uj>on the grave. When 
the animal had been thus disposed of, prayer was offered:—“ Re teile go kopa pula 
ka kgomo eno, ke eo, Kgosi, Rraecho.' ” (“ We have come to beg min by means of 
this ox; here it is, O Chief, Our Father I ") And they sang the rain songs, and 
danced around the grave. Then they raised a great shout, “ I’ulu! Pula! Pula ! 
Kgosi, re shule re le batlio ba gago." (“ Ruin' Rain ! Rain ! Chief, we are dead— 
we who are your people.”) And they returned home, singing as they went— 

“ Kololo * &, e ka ka ea koinakonui; 

Kgomo oo moroka di lctse di « nwn, 

Megobvnne e kgsdile." 

(Lot the klipspringer go, and may the rain drip; 

The rain-maker’s cattle dmnk nothing yesterday, 

The pool* Iwing dry.) 

“ That same evening,” my informant continued, ” the rain fell heavily.” 

Nor is this the only occasion which needs the sacrifice of an ox. At the 
founding of a new town, for instance, there is au elaborate ritual. A bull is 
selected from the herd, and its eyelids sewu together with sinew. Siuew is the 
common sewing materin! for karosses and skin garments; so it may have no 
significance here. But the Becwann sew with an iron needle which has no eye, 
ami is really a very fine awl; and this is no modern invention. Here, however, 
the ritual demands a wooden needle, and the wots! must be of the mhailha tree 
(the Vanl Bush). After the bull’s eyelids are sewn together, the oniiual is allowed 
to wander at will for four days, and no notice is taken of its movements. On 
the fifth day the people take up its spoor nnd fullow till they find it. Then 
appropriate medicines are prepared. And at sunset on that day the bull iB 
sacrificed on the spot where it then happens to be Btonding. The carcase is 
dressed in the usual manner and is roasted whole, care being taken that the flesh 
on the breast under the forelegs shall be done before the remainder. This is 
the chief's portion; nnd when cooked it is sliced off and handed to the chief. 
When the chief has eaten his portion, the carcase is divided among the people; 
and the ritual demands, again, that every particle of the animal slutll !» consumed 
uj>on the spot. The whole ceremony is, of course, in the hands of the greatest 
doctors of the tribe; for among the Becwana the great doctors are always the 
priests, though you may occasionally find a man who does a little with herlus 
and is yet ignorant of the ritual for the great ceremonies. After the sacrificial 
tneal, the doctors take the skin of the animal and mark it with appropriate 
medicines. The correct markings and the composition of the medicines are, of 
™urse, their professional secret. When the Becwana cut a hide into thongs for 
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cverjMlay use, they begin at the circumference, nnd with one long spiml cut 
they produce a long thong which is eqnnl to the whole hide. This marked 
hide is treated in precisely the same manner, and the long thong is cut roughly 
into lengths of about two feet Messengers are then despatched in all directions 
to peg down one of these strips in each of the paths leading to the now township. 
“ After this," it is said, “ if a foreigner approaches the new town to destroy it with 
his charms, he will find that the town luts prepared itself for his coming." 

There is a somewhat similar ceremony in preparing an army for battle, though 
into this, apparently, the representatives of the cereal totems have been admitted. 
When the army sets forth for war, it assembles somewhere in the veld, and there 
come to it a doctor and a woman hearing a winnowing fan (Jostlo). The woman 
hurries up, shaking her winnowing fan, keeping her eyes shut, nnd crying, “ The 
army is not seen! The army is not seen !" The doctor sprinkles medicine over 
the sjiears, crying out in the same way, “ The army is not seen ! The army is not 
seen ! After this they seize a bull, and sew up its eyelids, os before described, 
except tliat in this case the eyelids must lie sewn up with a hair from its taiL Then 
the hull is compelled to take the road that the army means to follow, and is driven 
on for some little distance. After it has preceded the army for a little way, it is 
sacrificed, roasted whole, and eaten by the army. Here again the ritual is 
particular that every particle shall be consumed at the spot where it is sacrificed. 
Such parts as cannot Ik* eaten are consumed with fire. But the contents of its 
stomach are carefully preserved, and this is tlie charm that is to lead the army to 
\ ietory. Men are selected from the army, trusty men, whose one business during 
the campaign will be to carry this charm in front of the anuy. When the army is 
on the march, they march sonic distance ahead, and it is highly important that no 
person should precede them. Wien they stop, the army stops, and it will not again 
march until it secs that they have moved forward. 

Here, it seems to me that we have an illustration of the idea that the dun-god 
wax the leader of the clan in war. It seems to have been u common conception in 
early totcinism that only the god could lie offered as a sacrifice to itself; and hen* 
we liavo an illustration of that conception. The marks of n tnie sacrifice are 
noticeable. 1 here is no altar, it is true, but the sacrifice must lie eaten on the 
spot. all the community must partake ; the whole victim must be consumed ; and 
the remains must l*e consumed with fire or buried, and iu one ease the sacrifice 
must be offered at sunset. 

There are many hints that the people regard themselves os being descended 
from the totem god. I do not mean that the conception is in the thought of the 
Becwwna of to-day, but that it is in the custom. I have already mentioned the 
fact that one of the salutations of a chief is ifoamlUgomo (one who came forth 
from cattle). And there is a similar idea with regard to the members of his clan. 
When the army returns from war, if they return victorious, they come singing the 
MoiplJnnf songs, which are songs of rejoicing. The people go* out to meet the 
u-turning regiments, and the women welcome them with a shrill trilling cry. 
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The regiments assemble in the great kianl, or place of tribal assembly, and sing the 
Ivma songs, which are regarded os a tribute to the slain. Women crowd up to 
the entrance, but may not pass the threshold. Then the uames of the slain are 
recited ; and after each name the wail for the slain is raised; " Mot ho yo ! Motho 
,/o ! go! Kt th i lelu wti!" (“ Person alas! Person alas! alas! Oh, I will weep'") 
I'.ut of toner than not the wail is rendered " Kgomo go!* instead of “ Motho yo! 

(“ Ox alas: *' instead of * pCTson alas!"). And the substitution of the word ox for 
jierson is evidently thought more complimentary to the dead. 

Sometimes the chief summons his warriors for u great hunt. Upon such 
occasions the regiments referred to in the summons will meet at the “ great kraal 
on the followiug uioruiug. The man who happens to reach the "great kraal first 
is expected to summon his sleeping comrades. Hu ascends the “ herald a tree, or 
stump” which is usually to l*c fouud iu the kraal, and shouts out his summons. 
And this is the usual form of the summons: Hit! Jtii ! Jtii! A tr teil go Mara 
ilipholthotS, Morale r mmana /” (Mi! Mi! Mi! Let us go to kill the game, 0 
yon great herd of young calves!) And it is thought complimentary for the 
member of u regiment to nse such n phrase towards his equals. 

Iu the purification of warriors, too, the ox takes a conspicuous pan. The 
warrior who has slain a man in the battle is unclean, and must on no account enter bis 
owu courtyard, for it would lie a serious thing if even his shadow were to fall upon 
lus children. He studiously keeps himself apart from the civil life of the town 
until ho is purified. The purification ceremony is significant. Having bathed 
himself iu running water, or, if that is not convenient, iu water that has Icon 
appropriately medicated, he is smeared by the doctor with the contents of the 
stomach of on ox, into which certain powdered roots have been already mixed, and 
then the doctor strikes him on the back, sides, and belly with the large bowel of 
an ox. The cattle that have been captured by the army are divided by the chief, 
who will retain some for himself and his relatives, distribute the others urnoug the 
brave, and set aside the remainder for a feast. The festal cattle are killed and 
cooked in the kgotln ; and they may lie roosted or stewed in fnt; jierhaps portions 
will usually 1 hi cooked in each way. The people of the tribe gather togetlicr for 
the feast, bat the army keeps itself apart from the crowd. A doctor takes a piece 
of roosted beef and cuts it into small lumps of about the size of a walnut, laying 
them carefully on a large wooden trencher. He lias already prepared charcoal, hy 
rousting the root of certain trees in an old cracked pot, and this he grinds down 
ami sprinkles on the lumps of meat ou the trencher. Then the army surrounds the 
trencher, and everyone who has Main a foe in the battle steps forth, kneels dowu before 
the trencher, and takes out a piece of meat with bis mouth, taking cure not to 
touch it or the trencher with his hands. As he takes the meat, the doctor gives 
him a smart cut with a switch. And when he lias euteu tliat lump of meat his 
purification is complete. This ceremony is called Go alaftsAa dintll, or ‘.‘The 
purification of the strikers.” 

This taking nf meat from the trencher without using the hands is evidently 
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a matter of ritual. And one wonders whether it does not mean that the beef is 
too sacred to be touched with the hands. There i9 a similar requirement in 
connection with the purification of n woman after child-birth. A description of 
that ceremony would lead me too far away from my subject; so that it must suffice 
to say that in the midst of a considerable variety of ritual, a plate of medicated 
porridge is laid upon tho hearth, and that the man and hift wife approach the 
porridge from opposite sides and take five mouthfuls without using their hands, 
after which they sit down and finish the porridge in the usual way. This is the 
first time the husband eats with his wife after her confinement. And in the 
initiation ceremonies the neophytes have nothing but porridge for about a week 
after circumcision; and the porridge is served up in a large wooden dish, round 
which the neophytes kneel. Each boy has to take his porridge holding his left 
hand above his head, and, scraping off a ]>ortion with the aide of his right hand, ho 
conveys it to his mouth. It would he an offence against the ceremonies if the boy 
were to take |>orridge with his fingers as he lias always been taught to do at home. 

The similarity of the requirement in the purification ceremony for the woman 
U striking. Ami the fact that in the one case tho sacramental food is beef and in 
the other porridge, is only what we slionld expect to find, for it is as natural that the 
cereal totem should survive iu the purification of women os that the nniuial totem 
should survive in the purification of warriors. 

This smearing with tnothwail, as the Hoc wan a call it, that is with the contents of 
the large stomach or the intestines of au ox, is also noteworthy. To us, of course, tire 
thought of such a thing is repulsive; hut the Bocwana look at it in o very different 
light. It was a common thing for old men sitting in the kgotta to send a boy into 
the cattle kraal proper to fetch them some cow-dung with which to wash their 
hands, and occasionally their faces. It is not so common now, lmt I have seen it 
more than once. The dialoganc, or youths who have just returned from the 
ciremnoisiou ceremonies, are naturully fond of strutting about in all the glory and 
importance of their new-found manhood, aud these youths lose no opportunity of 
washing their hands iu cow-dung, and rarely forget their faces. It is evidently a 
sign of the munhood into which they have been so recently initiated. And siunll 
l*oys at the cattle posts, aping their elders, ore very fond of mixing milk and cow- 
dung and smearing their bodies with it from head to foot. 

If two brothers or friends have quarrelled and wish to liecome reconciled, 
they take opiate euds of a small twig, bend it and break it; and aa each throws 
the broken end ovor his shoulder, he puts the fault of his reconciled enetnv out of 
sight. But if two chiefs have quarrelled, there is a much more important ritual of 
reconciliation. At their meeting an ox is killed, and its stomach opened. Then 
each chief dips his hand into the stomach, takes a little mouhtcaU on the palm of 
his hand, grasp* his reconciled enemy by the right arm just lielow the elbow, and 
draws the clasped hand down the nnn till it is clasped in the hand of his friend. 
Andos they clasp hands, they both exclaim "Jit rhymranyt ko mothim*.” (“Our 
bunds have met in the cow dung.") 
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In the Marriage Ceremonies, oxeu take a very large place. The logodi or 
marriage settlement, which the bridegroom’s father hands over to the custody of 
the bride's family, consists exclusively of cattle. But there is nothing in all this 
that connects the marriage with nny totemistic ritual. Among the Bamangwato, 
however, there is one significant custom; and I am told that it is not found in any 
other of the Becwana tribes. On such an occasion as a marriage, it is usual for 
tin? bride’s father to kill an ox, and the animal is generally killer! on the eve of the 
wedding. The lomipi or sheet of fat tliat is around the entrails of the ox, will lie 
laid out carefully on some upright supports, so that it will set nicely and lie free 
from grass or dirt. Next morning, when the crowd have assembled, some old 
women will take the lomipi, rub it with some appropriate medicinp from the 
doctors, and lay it around the bride’s shoulders. The exact significance of 
this is apparently lost, but correct procedure demands that the lomipi should be 
brought down as far as possible over the bride'* bosom. And as tlte bride sits clad 
in this peculiar veil, some old man or woman will give the bride and bridegroom 
some appropriate advice, admonishing them particularly to tend one auother in 
sickness, and warning the wife agninst stealing aud bewitching. Mention may bo 
made of adultery; but there is not much stress laid upon that, as it would only 
mean a thrashing from her husband, whereas stealing and bewitching are offences 
for which the wife may lie returned in disgrace to her father, and the return of the 
marriage settlement demauded. Where the parents are too poor to afford an ox, 
the lomipi of some smaller animal will be used, hut it is evidently felt that this is 
hut a substitute for what cannot lie afforded. The Bamangwato lint In lomipi, that 
is, they have a special song in its praise; hut I have not succeeded in getting the 
words. 

The marriage of a widower is preceded and attended with elaborate 
ceremonies of purification, wliich I shall not stay to describe. But in these 
ceremonies there is one jiouit to which attention should lie directed. Everyone is 
familiar of course with the taboo on mournore, and 1 need not draw attention to 
the fact that the widower is a mourner, and that contact with him might have very 
serious consequences. This elaborate ceremonial is designed to avert such n 
'•nlamity. At all marriage ceremonies, at the conclusion of the wedding festivities, 
which may lost two or three days, the new wife is conducted by her friends to the 
home of her husband about half-an-hour before sunset. If the new hushand is a 
widower, she finds upon arrival that the doctor bos been there before her, and lias 
strewn appropriate medicines across the threshold of the entrance to the court¬ 
yard. The woman must jump over this medicine. At sunset the doctor enters 
the courtyard, takes some medicinal roots, chops them up with an axe, and puts 
them in a broken pot. Then he throws some live coals upon them, places the 
woman sitting upon the ground with the pot between her knees, and the man sitting 
facing her with his knees outside the woman’s knees, and tlirows a kaross over the 
umn, the woman and the pot of smoking incense, so that they may both bo 
fumigated. Now it is necessary that the kaross should l* made of ox-skin. Then 
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follow ceremonies in which the intermingling of Mood nml the circle of fire are 
conspicuous. But they have nothing to do with the totemistic ritual of the 
ancient ox-totem that I have assumed. 

But if we have found little in the marriage ceremonies to support our 
argument, the case is different wlieu we consider the ritual of the grave. Tin* 
old Bccwann buried the dead in his own back-yard. The grave was 4 to 5 feel 
deep, and instead of laying the corpse in the bottom of the grave, they hollowed 
out a little cove for him on one side. In preparing the corpse for burial they place 
it on the ground in a sitting posture with its head on its knees, and its arms up at 
euch side of its knees. My informant was not sure of the position of the hands. 
They tie it in this position with a thong of hide, or anythiug that is handy. Burial 
usually takes place immediately after death. But if rigor morli* has set in, the 
1 Kick bone is cut at the neck with an axe so that the head may be brought forward 
to rest on the knees. Sometimes the man is buried in his sandals and fur liat, ami 
sometimes he is finally wrapped up in any old knross tlmt happens to be handy. 
But the correct thing is to tie up the corpse in an ox-skin. Then, before burial, nil 
ox l>onc is held towards the dead man, and this is placed at his head in the grave. 
Sometimes the hoof of an ox is substituted for the bone. Then a it io or milking 
thong, a mogabt-sseJto or nose-cord of an ox, and a milk bowl, are shown to the 
deceased in the same way. After tills the peculiar whistle of the herd boy is 
imitated, aud finally some dry cow-dung is thrown into the grave. It was usual 
for the chief wife of the deceased to kill on ox, and it was necessary tlint this ox 
should be all consumed during the night of the burial. For a woman the ritual 
was different. In her case other objects were substituted for the ox hone, the 
milking thong, the nose-cord and the milk bowl. A pot, a spoon, a plate, a loJuitlha 
oi pronged porridge stick, a winnowing fan, a pestle from the corn mortar, ami a 
cracked pot (in which a woman usually carries live couU), ure exhibited in front of 
the corpse, while, instead of placing cow-dung in the grave, Kaffir corn is scattered 
upon it. 1 his substitution of things connected with cereal totems in the case of 
the woman serves to emphasise the fact that ever}’ item mentioned in the case of 
the man is directly connected with the ox totem; and it cannot U) argued that 
this is a mere exhibition of the things most closely connected with the «laily 
pursuits of the deceased ; for during liis life he was considerably interested in his 
docks, os well as his herds, while war ami the chase were his delight. And yet 
nothing representative of these other interests finds any place in the collection. 

Before concluding iny remarks upon this subject I may |>erliaps mention that 
among the Becwana there are certain well-recognised rights of the chieftainship, 
lbe chief alotiu has power to order the great trilul ceremonies, such ns the 
ceremony of the doctoring of the seed, the New Year purification aud the 
initiation ceremonies. He has the power of taxation, and of administering justice. 
He alone can summon the civil assemblies and the armed assemblies, and has 
power of declaring war. He alone lias the power that pertains to a “ doctor,” and 

who oi t as medicine men in his country do so by his permission and exercise 
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the power which ho has delegated to them. Moreover, there are two things 
which are peculiarly his prerogative, and which, at first sight, appear to be 
disconnected with all thnt we associate with a chief. There is a tree called the 
Mokgalo. It is a thorn tree, which tears long sharp-jointed thorns and hook 
thorns in close proximity to them. 1 am sorry tliat I cannot give its true name. 
The felling of this tree is peculiarly the chief's prerogative. As fur as strangers un¬ 
concerned the chief hits power over the felling of all trees, and he may forbid his 
people to fell any particular trees in any particular locality; but they are free to 
fell what they need unless he distinctly forbids it. But Urey would not dare to fell 
the mokyalo in the old days without his distinct permission. And if one asks 
the reason, one is told that building the tritel cattle kraal of poles is a modern 
invention: and tliat or old the entrance only was made of poles,and the rest or 
the knurl of this mokgalo tree, that the kraal was renewed year by year, and that 
no one was at liberty to fell these trees until the tribal cattle kraal was built, oral 
after that only by the chief's permission. Moreover the people say Hurt there was 
something shoot the mokgalo which they do not understand, but that »t was not 
like other trees. 

The chief s other prerogative to which 1 have referred u» that of castrating 
(ailves. No man was permitted to castrate calves till the chief had castrated his 
calves and lord announced the fact. After thnt all who hud calves were free to 
castrate them or not as they wished. 

These two prerogatives strike one os being unworthy of the chief; lmt they 
are connected will, cuttle, and if the chief has inherited them from a tune when 
the cattle were the totem of the trite, and his ancestors priests of the totem-god, 

then there is nothing paltry about them. 

Once when 1 was making inquiries of the Bakgalngadi os to the games tint 

the children play, 1 stumbled on a man who was evidently out of sympathy with 
such trivial matters. He said there was much foolishness, and sometimes e\i . 
in the games that the children played, and he proceeded to U-ll me a story, 
Once upon a time there were some children who used to play a reprehens,We game. 
They used to play by the river-side, where they dug a pit ", the sand, as l*»P e 
dig a grave, and making one of their number stand m this pit they would ill m 
the sand tiU it came to his neck. Then they would retire to a distance and sing 
" K<jomo to on cm, Silo! SUM” (Ox of my father, come and take me.), and 
when their buried comrade heard the song te would Coo-ee.and they would return 
and release him. One day when these bml children were playing thia wicked game, 
and had buried one of their number in the sand, and had retired to a distance to 
sing tliat song, the river came down in sudden flood ; and as they rang “ Ox of my 
father, come and take me I" the great flood of watera swept their buried playmate 
away The narrator said it was a serious thing for children to use suet, phrases m 
their games, and tliat in the excitement or play they were likely to do and say 
foolish things. It was clear that the phrase. “Ox of my father, come and take 
m« r was blasphemy in his cars. 
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But tiie subject u> really too large for n [mper, and I have been compelled 
to select and condense. We liave seen that though every Becwana trilie has 
its present-day totem, yet these totems have had practically no influence upon 
their great rites and every-day customs; and that on the other hand cattle 
take the central place in all the ritual of the greater ceremonies. And 1 
submit that tlris can only be explained by assuming that the ritual came 
from a far-distant past when the ox was the totem of the people, and that 
the present totems are mere modem accretions. And if this is so, it will not 
lie hard to feel the significance of the Becwauu sayiug, "The person who has 
no cattle is nothing at all of a person.” It is not only that the cattle are the 
chief wealth of the people, though that counts for much, but it is that they 
were the elan-god of their fathers. And though the people have now lost sight of 
the fact, yet they have unconsciously inherited the feeling of mystery and security 
that their forefathers felt in the presence of their supernatural ally. They say the 
moonlight dunce and song in praise of cattle is mere fun; and that oxen play a 
large part in their customs simply liecause they are the most valuable of their 
possessions. And they are right; just as the ijuanyman is right who flings aside 
the fossil and says it is a stone. But the fossil is n stone with a tale to tell for 
those who have ears to listen—the fossil ritual as well as the fossil shell. And 
whatever the Becwana may say of the moonlight dance aud the black bull rites, 
most of them know that it is a very serious thing to swear by the coni in the nose 
of the red ox—■" Kta Ham hi rnogala o mo nJtoii ra kgomo r khunou." 

Yet that is not tire greatest oath the Beewaua know. The most sacred oath 
kuown to the Bamaugwato is Km ihma ka thotsr Ic segirana sa nwtse ! " (I swear by 
the gourd and the water dipper). The Bakwcna, too, say this is the most sacred 
oath they know. Sometimes the formula is varied thus, •• Km iknna ka Tintibotu¬ 
fa hint rut a UhahJit . ka thxba ka lehaisht; ka Idhnila stgwanxjana te *e bra go 
I am sorry I cannot translate it, but it is something like this“ I swear by 
Tintibane of the child of the earth; I lwr the way with the earth ; 1 grope towards 
the little water dipper that Is in the possession of the eldest daughter of the chief.” 
The chiefs eldest daughter is always mentioned by name in this oath, and 
consequently the name varies in different tribes and different generations. Of 
Tintibane very little is known, but be seems to have lieen a god of the nether 
world. The wator-dippors are made from gourds, and every woman uses one to fill 
licr water pot at the fountain. The gourd or calabash is called stgo iu Secwann, 
and the form stgwam is a diminutive, while segwanx/axu is a double diminutive. 
It is moreover a significant fact tlrnt there is a verb go stgo which means to be 
blessed—a verb of such force that it is used in all Secwana translations of the New 
Testament as the most appropriate rendering of the Beatitudes. The Southern 
Beewaiui pronounce it go Uhtgo ; and they also call the calabash tshrgo. 

This brings me to the last part of my paper, the survivals of plnnt and 
cereal totems found in the extant ritual of the Becwana. 

Perhaps I hud better state the position before calling the evidence. It is, 
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briefly, this-.—That just as we find survivals of the ox totem in the ritual that is 
peculiar to the men, so we find survivals of the gourd anil the Kaffir com totems 

in the ritual that is peculiar to the women. 

The gourd family is well represented among the indigenous plauls o 
Becwanoland, ami, indeed, of Africa. Calabashes are grown everywhere; and I 
found them even more common in what is now German East Africa tliau t io\ are 
in BecwauulamL The Becwana cultivate pumpkins and melons somewhat 
extensively; and they'cultivate « plant caUed the l<r5t«, which seems to stand 
between the pumpkin and the vegetable marrow. ThoU* is used particularly of the 
lervtse vine ; but it appears to be roughly a generic name. It includes Invtsc (a real y 
described), Ugapn (melon), Up*t* (pumpkin), mokate (wild lerotsc), mokapana (wild 
melon) and vumyako (a wild cucurbitaceous plant with fruit resembling a short, 
stumpy cucumber covered with spiky protuberances). The pumpkin is never 
used in the ritual ; perhaps it is an imported plant. 'Hie Urol# is preferred, 
failing that the melon, and fading that the nmayoko, while in an emergency the 
wild varieties may be used as poor substitute*. 


But let me describe the ceremonies. 

The ceremony is Out to which I have referred already as the .New lent 
purification ceremony. The ordering of this ceremony wee one of the prerogative, 
of the chief. It was called by more then one unnie. Sometimra it ta culled ye 
testa a,rajm (tire biting of the year); sometimes r <*““<*' Uuu S " 
gourd) i ...d sometimes, though lee. frequently, r> «».«,« (die «mmg of the 
gourde The day «. fixed at the chtef. theoretic. 1 bt.t the month Mekonwe wee 
fixed by Immemorial ourtom. Mekonwe 1. our Jenurey. Tire ceremony Iregun m 
the great knurl of the tribe. There nil the reh.lt mules were pthered together 
and each took some of the leave, of the terdter. crushed them in las l»»d. and 
anointed his big urea and hi. navel with tlrejaioa It re a .regular fact that he 
children „f the chid took precedence of their father in thre ceremony ; bn. after 
them the atrictast onier of precedence was followed, from the greatest a, the tnbe 
to the least, until all trace ol precedence was loat. The Mfc> leaves a ere not 
pounded; they were simply crushed in the band and milled over the pnita 
referred to. For a very long time.it has been customary wrth many people u, 
apply the juiee to every join, in the body; lm. the hatter reformedI my .1... tin, 
is a vulgar departure from reretent custom Some of the leave, ought be pounded 
for the use of children who were too small to prem out the juree for themselves. 
After tha ceremony in tire great kraal, each man will go home to In, own kraal 
and will assemble 'the member, of hi. family. Me.,, women, children and even the 
doge will all be there. The ceremony is then repeated, except that the head of the 
familv will smear every member al hi, family with the juice. When On, rs done, 
eoiuelcaves am pounded and mired wilh milk in a Urge wooden dmh and the 
dogs are called to drink it. This tetter custom is explained by the remark that in 
the old days dogs were highly esteemed, and treated more like children. I at is 
so, there ha. tree, a tremendous change of late years, lor a. present the hte ol a 
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native dog if* one of the crudest neglect. After this the porridge pinto of each 
inember of the family is rubbed with the loot# leaves, care being taken that the 
plates are rubbed in the order of precedence. The plate of any absent member of 
the family would be treated as the rest. Upon the completion of this ceremony, it 
was proper to eat of the new crops, whatever they were, but nothing of the kind 
may Ire tasted lieforc the ceremony. 

On the night after this ceremony, it was a mutter of tilunl that every’ man 
should sleep with his chief wife. And if the wife had been guilty of sexual 
infidelity during the year that had i«ssed, it was incuml>ent upon her to coufeas it 
liefore the culmination of the ceremony. It is said that every woman, unless she 
is quite lost to virtue, would warn her husband lie fore the night came not to 
approach her till sis? had purged herself of her offence. Such a purification, if it 
were necessary. would take place the following morning. The man’s fathei will 
take charge of llm ceremony : but he will call in a doctor. Hie doctor will produce 
a bean plnnt, with its sprouts and its rootlets; will mix these with some other 
medicine of which he alone knows the companion, and will put them into a 
broken pot. He will then throw some live coats upon the mixture and, directing 
the woman to sit njton the ground with her knees drawn up under her chin, he 
will place the pot of smoking incense between her knees. The man will be plueed 
in a similar position opposite tlie woman, except that his knees must be outside 
here. Then the father throws a kaross over the jrnir, so that they may lie pixqierly 
fumigated. This kaross must lie of ox skiu. After the fumigation the husband 
ami wife take a razor, aud, in the presence of the father and tire doctor, each will 
make two small perpendicular cuts just under the navel of the other. The cuts 
may be very slight, but they must draw blood. Into the blood from his own body, 
each of them will mix a little modiciue, and rub the mixture into the cut which 
lias been made in Ute abdomen of the other. Then the purification is complete, 
and tlie final act in the go lomn thator ceremony may lie proceeded with. 

1 was told by some people that on the night of the go lomn that# ceremony, 
the husliund would also confess to his wife if he had been guilty of marital infidelity 
during tlie post year. But though 1 interrogated many j»coplc on this point, I 
failed to satisfy myself tluit it was at all important. There were no supernatural 
[tenuities if he kept «ileuce or prevaricated, and there was no purification ceremony 
if he confessed. 

If an unmarried man should find it impossible to be home for the go town 
ntcagn ceremony, he will be troubled, for, though he will take the leaves of the 
Zeroise, or, if he is far away in the veld, the leaves of the mukaU, ami smear himself, 
yet it will proliably be a year of calamity for him. But the married man who is 
ahsent from home is iu a very sad plight. His chances of surviving the year are 
slight. He may try the virtue of a private anointing with the leaves, but it is not 
likely to help him much. When ho returns home, he will not dare to enter his 
own premises, for he would pollute Lhe place, and even if his shadow falls upou one 
of his children it will be fatal to the child. He will sit in the kgoth of his own 
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link village, 1 not even daring to tend a message to Ilia wile, and if die does not 
coine to him of her own accord, he will know that she has completed the ceremony 
in Ida absence, some other man having taken his vacant place. But if she cornea 
to him bringing a calabash of water, he will take it and drink it gladly, and she 
will take his weapon, and carry them into her house, and he may follow at his 
pleasure, for he knows then that she has ventured to postpone the ceremony for his 
coming, mid they wiU celebrate the ceremony together, llut he has made a large 
demand upon the loyalty of bis wife. If she doe. not bring him water in a 
calabash, he know, well what it meatus and he will go to some friend of hi. and 
spend the night there. Nest morning he will call in tint assistance of a doctor, so 
that he may again enter hi. own premia. The .lector goes to the home before 
him. and prepare, the correct medicine., while the husband sits ,u the &U* ot km 
own village. When things are prepmed. a man trill bnng lum a little medicine 
from the doctor, and will tub hi, feel with it. He may then enter Urn courtyard. 
But he i, still under a l«u, and if one of his children touch him or even In, shadow, 
either lie or the child will die. When he enter, the courtyard the ceremony of 
purification i» immediately performed, just ss I have desenbed ,1. But. 
after the fumigation, the charred remains of Uie heaii-planl and medicines are taken 
from the pot and pounded up. and huebond. wife, and children are all smoarcd w ith 
it. But the matter is not ended yet; the wont co,we,ueucc, are pmbobly averred 
but there must he no comme.ee between husband and wife for the remainder of h. 
year, that in till the nest „ Ima f*«* ceremony, and any breach o thus rule 
be punished with aiipcnmlural penalties—the husband, wife, or e » ' > • 

Now it seem, to me that there is something very peculiar about tin, ceremony. 

ate the usual plimses for the ceremony which 1 have dcrerrhed hot they dhvaj. 
carry with .hen, an idea of sexual intercom*. And ,t la gint. clear that that » 

. , . . a* ■ i. > 1 1 If the wife has taken the gourd leaves anti 

tin integral part of the eeremon) itseu- Ult . „ __.ii 

applied them in the usual way on the sliscnce ol imrhuslmndl dm » « small 
matter, except that she appear, to have been riskiog a good deal by not comp eting 
die ceremony. But if she h» completed the ceremony with some other nun,, j 
is not under « Urn. but her Aratoui. There is no danger U> anyone from her 

, , • * * i i i_ fatal to her or to hit ohuilren. And i|UtUt 

presence, lmt lm very shadow would be tatai i 

apart ton. u,,y contact with hi. own family, the man himself ui subject to the 
direst supernatural penalties She ha, to slntre the purification ceremony with lum 
it is true, but evidently not because she needs it, hut beesuse he nereis her 

In the cm* of the ttdto unlike Oral ol d» cattle, the people d,cruse ves have 
a suspicion that it w* once a tribal totem, though one never earso sneto 
unless one Imppcn. on an old mat, who ha. taker, great interest ,n the customs of 
1,1s tribe. And even in snob an exceptional case one get. neth.ng more dofhnte 

• Jam ra th. town km. its - grewt k~l' hm village * divaa™ of the ram. if own 
little kraut, called by the same name Ityvtlu. 
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than the admission that in his youth lie had heal'd someone say tliat they thought 
it was. But there is no tradition tliat it wus forbidden food, except that all the 
produce of the gardeus is forbidden food uutil tin's ceremony is complete. 

Here it may be of interest to state tliat the words thotee , lerdtse, and go horofu 
(to smear) appear to come from the same root, ami one wonders whether the name 
JiahnrHUhe is uot intimately connected with these words, a suspicion that is 
confirmed when one finds that uli the tribes belonging to what 1 have ventured 
to call the Bahurutahe group delay the go loom iiicaga ceremony till the 
Halmrutshe have first completed it. Go horota, which makes its perfect horotse. 
Is sometimes used now of smearing in the ordinary sense; but it is the word for 
ceremonial smearing of the person, whether the smearing was with gourd-leaves, or 
moshtcaii, or aromatic herbs, or anything else that the ritual demanded. 

There is no doubt that the ceremony that I have described is very widespread. 
I know it exists among all the tribes of the Bahurutahe group, and I hear of a 
ceremony bearing the same title in many other parts of Beewanalaud, and it seems 
to lie much more exteusive than that. The name of Lewanika's trilie on the 
Zambesi, the Barotse, at once suggests the gourd totem, and when Lewanika sent 
u younger brother of his as special messenger to Khauia, I took the opportunity of 
inquiring what was the totem of their tribe. It is generally quite useless to talk 
with young men about any of the old customs, they know so little, even of the hire 
of tlieir own people. In this case there was an additional difficulty in making 
myself understood, hut I uuderstood him to say that the tribe lind many totems, 
but tliat the totem of his family was the laOtse, and he said it would lie very 
respectful to address Lewanika ns Wanamutjoko. Tjoko is, I hear, the Sesuto uanre 
of a kind of wild water-melon. 

Of other plant-totems and tree-totems I cannot speak at present, though 
if spuce permitted I should have something to say. But the most valuable 
evidence for plant-totems is to be found in the Initiation Ceremony for Girls. 
Hint ceremony finds its best explanation in the veneration of the leroltt and 
the kaffir-corn. But in the course of the present year - I will submit u paper 
on the Initiation Ceremonies of Boys and Girls, and that portion of the evidence 
must reiuaiu over for that paper. 
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THE PRIMITIVE AND THE ADVANCED IN TOTEMISM. 

By Andrew Lang. 

" The subjoct of totemkm does not deserve to occupy the miud of an intelligent 
man for one moment." Tliia opinion I cite from a Bturdy English Midland 
newspaper. It summed up the ideas of n critic who had lieen set to review a book 
on totemism; and, as he would probably say, he ** voices the indignation of a 
great practical people " against anthropologists. Meanwhile the few erttinx who are 
still interested in the great totemic puzzle set by early man to his successors know 
that, in the question of the beginning of totomism, “ we have the crisis with ns." 
The curious are divided into two eamjts. Some hold, like Professor Baldwin 
Spencer, that the Australians are the most Iwckward aud primitive of peoples, 
while, among the Australians, the tril>es of tho centre and north are nearest the 
beginning. Other inquirere, like myself, feel equally certain that the trilws most 
backward anil primitive, and nearest the lieginning, dwell mainly, as far as is at 
present known, on the Murray aud Darling Rivers, and their northern abluents. 
There are similar tribes in North America, for example the Thlinkets, but we 
shall confine ourselves to Australia. 

The word “ primitive," when used in this cose, does not refer to material 
progress. All the tribes ure equally, or almost equally, backward in m<xle of life; 
none tills the soil; none lias domesticated animals; none has any knowledge of 
tho metals; none has even so much as made a clay pipkin. But the tribes vary to 
an amazing degree in what, for want of a better word, may be called their religion, 
and in their social organisation. 

The crucial question for students of the evolution of totemism is—which of the 
many stages of totemic society comes nearest to the lieginuing ? Till we settle that 
problem, it is vain to try to tind the origin of totenusm. Is the most primitive 
sliajsj of totemism the simplest and the most universally diffused, namely, tho 
form in which the totem is hereditary, and the totem group is exogamous ? Or is 
the most primitive form of totemism that which to associated with the most 
complex organisation, and occurs only in a single set of tribes; namely, the form 
in which the totem is non-liereditary, and the totemic group is non-exogamous I 
Professor .Spencer and those who agree with him. hold that the most primitive 
totemism is that wliich occurs in a small set of tribes with the most complex 
organisation—the Arunta “ nation " and the Kailiah of Ceutral Australia—where 
Vou XXXV. v 
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the totom is not hereditary (though other thing* are hereditary in the male line), 
and the totem group is not exogamous. I think tliat tlie most primitive toteiuisiu 
is that which occurs in all the rest of the totemic world, and in the tribes of least 
complex organisation, where the totem is hereditary, and the totem group is 
exogamous. 

Which set of tribes then, those of Central and Nortljcra Australia, as 
Mr. Spencer believes, or those of South-East Australia on the Murray and Darling 
Rivers, is the most primitive in religion and in social organisation ? 

To take religion first, the south-eastern tribes believe in what Mr. Howitt 
calls an “ All Father,”—“ a magnified non-natural man,"—without beginning or 
curl of days. His attributes vary. In many cases he sanctions trilxil ethics and 
law: lie receives the good, when they die, into his own place aliove the heavens: 
he is sometimes the father or maker of mankind, and maker of things. He has 
a Bon, who acts as his deputy in some relations with mankind. He established 
the native customary laws. In hut very few cases is he addressed in prayer, and 
he receives no sacrifices. 

This lwing, under various names, is known to many Queensland tribes, as 
Mulkari, and is known, or hus been known, by tribes, now extinct, as far south 
as the coastal peoples of Victoria. In tliat large area, tribes of almost even* 
grade and variety of social organisation equally profess the cult of this being, 
for whom dances are danced, and mystery plays, so to speak, are acted. 

None of these trilies are ancestor worshippers. All are magic-workers, but 
such magician does his inagio iwlivitlmMy, “ on his own ": there are no groups of 
kin, no lotcinic groups, which, a• yn>«/w, do ctJUelict magic. All, of course, are 
to tourists, some of the tribcB in the legion inheriting the totom from the mother, 
some through the father. In the initiatory ceremonies, all these tribes use what 
Professor Spencer thinks the earliest rite, knocking out two front teeth. They do 
not practise wliat he thinks the more recently developed rites of circumcision and 
subineisum. 1 

As to the future life, myitis (ns is usual everywhere), vary : now a soul goes 
to its own place, with the All Father, now in quite the opposite direction. Now, in 
the same trilie, the All Father changes the soul into an animal; or, again, it is a 
tree or rock haunting gliost; or, if the dead person died young, liefore initiation, the 
soul may l*e reincarnated. There is, among these tribes, no strict orthodoxy about 
the future life. In none of these trilxw (to the I test of my information) do we 
hear of the jierpctual reincarnation of the soul in new-born children. 

Such is the religious condition of tribes, from as fur north as the south of 
Queensland to the coast of Victoria.* 

The religious, or irreligious, condition of the central Lrilies from the 
Urabumui or Lake Eyre to the sea in the north is most strangely different from 

1 A urtkern Tribet of Central Australia, p. 329. A’u tin Trilx* of Central Australia, p. 4f>3. 

* A atm Tribe* of S»utk-Ea*t A tut ratio (1904). Mis. Laagloli Parker (Mrs. 

Pemral Stow), The EuaMayi Tribe (1906) 
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tluil of Uie trilifs south ami east of them. With the exception of “ the Great 
Ulthoann" (spirit) “ of the Heavens, alkirra ,“ attested by Frofessor Spencers 
fellow traveller and author. Mr. Gillen, among the Arunta, 1 and of Atnatu among 
the Kaitiah tribe, next neighbours of the Arunta of the centre,’ we hear 
nothing of a sky-dwelling All Father among the central and northern tribes. 
Among the Arunta there is a fable, told to women and children, alwmt “ the 
great Spirit,” Twonyirika, “who lived in wild and inaccessible regions and 

only comes out when a l*>y is initiated." 

Tin's being answers to the Danunnlun of some south-eastern tribes, among 
whom Baiame is the All Father. Among the Arunta lie is no All Father, but a 

*»gey- , , * . 

The Ulthaaua seems to do nothing in particular, except that he recedes souls 
into his home, and then throws them into the sea. Atnatu, on the other liand, made 
the beginning of things, expelled disobedient sons from bis heaven to earth: let 
down to them ♦•everything which the black fellow has, speare, boomerangs, clubs, 
tomahawks, everything in fact, and thus made the Alcheringa ” (beginning) " in 
the Kaitish tribe.” He instituted the initiatory ceremonies: the sacred instruments 
(hull roarers, rhnringa) ore imitations of his own; he is unknown In the women 
(like the All Father of the south-eastern trilies) but his precepts are entirely 
ceremonial, not, as among the south-eastern tribes, also moral. 

It is plain that Atnatu is either a del wised or a nascent and luilf-developed 
form of the south-eastern All Father, as also probably is Mr. Gillen's “groat 
Ulthaaua of the heavens." among the Arunta. If Mr. Gillen has found that he 
was misinformed about the Arunta Ulthaaua, it would, apparently, have Ikxmi well 
to mention the Ulthaaua, ami the sources of error alwut him, in the workB on the 
central and north ceutrol tril-ea. In my Secret of the Totrm (pp. 80-83) I 
alluded to the Ultliaana belief, and to the necessary alisence of the reincarnation 
Mief among the Arunta as described by Mr. Gillen hi the Horn Expedition. I 
also cited the evidence, to a similar effect, of Kernpc, in 1883, and hinted at other 
evidence for - a sky-dwelling emu-footed being” among the south-western Arunta. 
In Folklore, vol. xv'i, No. 4 (pp. 428-434), Mr. N. W. Thomas give* the evidence 
(1903) of Mr. Strehlow, a missionary at Hcnaannsburg. Here we find “ Altjirn, 
god of the Arunta," an emu-footed being. * surrounded by luuidsomo youths 
and immortal virgins,” in the sky. We may drop the term “gal” and reganl the 
“handsome youths and immortal virgins’ as parallel to the sons of Atnatu, who 
dwelt with him above the sky. As to the won! “ Altjira," and its connection with 
AlrJurinya," dream-time,” real or supposed, the question must be left to philologists 
But Mr. Strehlow’s Arunta do not believe in the Arunta reincarnation philosophy, 

• “Notion Home Manner and CWon* of the Aborigine, of thr Mwcdonnell K*ng«* 
belonging to the Arunta Tribe," Gillen, Horn Expedition, vol. iv, p. 1S3. 

* Spencer anil Gillen, Forthrm Trilx* of Central Aettralia, pj«. 40S-500. 

* Forth*™ Tribe * of Central Anttralio, p. 497. 

• Spencer and Gillen, Forthern Tribe* of Central Anttraha, pp. 
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any more tlinn ilo the Arunta of Mr. Gillen, in The Horn Erjwdition, Mr. Thomas 
says that “of the Arunta language Mr. Strehlow is a master;" so too, I prosumo, 
are Messrs. Spencer and Gillen, but probably there exist great dialectical 
and mythological differences in various parts of Aruntadoiu. 

As for ns the evidence goes, especially when we remember the traces of a 
limited belief in reincaruatiou among the Euahluyi of North-West New South 
Wales who hold the All Father belief, and the Alnatu belief of the Kuitish. next 
neighbours of the Arunta, the process of development seems to lie from the All 
lather belief to the All Fatherless evolutionary philosophy of reincarnation 
among the Arunta, the Urnbuuiur, and the North Central tribea In the Kuitish 
we find both beliefs co-existeut and modifying each other. Or shall we say 
tliat the All Fnther belief of the tribes of simplest social organisation is working 
ite way north among the trils-s of most complex organisation, has reached the 
Kaitish and the Arunta of Mr. Gillen, but lias not yet invaded the evolutionary 
All 1 atherless belief of Mr. Spencer’s Arunta ? The question has to l»e faced : 
meanwhile, I regard the evolutionary All Fatherless belief os the later, and as 
a proof of advanced speculation among the tribes who hold it. 

The central and northern tribes hold that all souls are descended from, or 
wore produced by, mythic creatures, half human, half animal, in the beginning. 
These creatures instituted ceremonies; when they died, or went finally under 
the earth, the totemie souls which had been theirs, or which they had scattered 
abroad, were relx>m as men and women of the various totems, and, after death, 
they continue to be reincarnated still retaining their original totems. When a 
person dies, his or her soul goes to its original starting place and there hangs 
about till it enters a woman, and is incarnated again and so on in infinitum. 

All these central and north central tribes hold this * animistic " belief, but 
are not ancestor worshippers, though the ancestral spirits ure apparently pleased 
by their totemie magic. All these tribes practise the, prulrubly, later initiatory 
rites of circumcision and subincision; the south-eastern early rite of knocking 
out teeth bolds among them a casual and suliordinatc place. 

Though there ore, among these tribes, plenty of individual magic workers, 
|l,r their own ends, a j»eculinrity of the central and northern tribes is tliat 
their totem kins, as such, work codec tin magic for the behoof of their totem, 
(mainly animals and vegetables) as part of the tribal food supply.' 

This working of co-operative magic, highly organised, by the totem groups, 
(or the behoof of their totems, as part of the tribal food supply, is unknown, 
Mr. Howitt says, to the south-eastern tribes, a point to which we return. 
It is. however, familiar to the more prosperous and more advanced tribea of 
the Torres Islands, and to tlie Siouan, Omulia and Dacotah tribes of North 
America. Among the ceutral and northern tribes this collective highly organised 
working of magic for the totem is accompanied by u strong sense of jtroprictonJiip 


. ' >Ul ' A , 181 “ Um * 1 only tan are not ealeu by the native*, and these 

“*• nUU ' lly ’ runwu #Brta «* *«• < TriUs o/ Ctntrul J ,,p. 76S-773). 
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in them. Each totem kin or groups own* its totem and even permits the other 
groups to kill and eat its totem, or otherwise make use of it. Neither the 
co-operative magic, nor the property in the totem is known to the south-eastern 
tribes. (Property in what are called the “sub-totems'* of the Euahlayi and some 
other south-eastern tribes is another question.) In short, among the central and 
north-eastern tribes, as among the agricultural and advanced tribes of North 
America and the Torres Islands, totemic ideas have extended themselves in the 
practical direction of ownership of the totems, and power of magically breeding 
them as food supply for the tribe.' 

In other respects, for example as regards the future of the soul, the central 
tribes have attained a really surprising orthodoxy of creed (no variant myths in 
each tribe); while the south-eastern myths are heterodox and various. An 
exception is the Kaitish tribe, with the All Father and also the reincarnation 
beliefs. Among the rest of the central and northern tribes, all human beings 
descend, by perpetual reincarnation, from the primal totemic Iteings, or the 
totcmic spirits which they diffused. But among the Kaitish, many human beings 
descend from the sons of Atnatu, whom he expelled from heaven. The other 
theory has not superseded this belief, or this belief has not dominated the other 
theory. 

In the matter of what I may call " mystery plays ” (dramatic rites representing 
early legendary adventures of the mythical ancestors), those of the central tribes 
are much more elaltorately stAged, costumed anti managed, and much more 
frequent and prolonged than the brief rites which, among the south-eastern tribes, 
show some burlesque adventure of the All Father, when he dwelt on earth. The 
legendary history of the “ Alchcringa ** ancestors of the central tribes is very copious 
ami minute, ami is preserved by means of their mystery plays. Their origin is as 
obvious as in the case of tho North American or Greek variants of the Eleuainin. 
There is a traditional rite; its origin is unknown to the blacks. They say, 
“such and such an Alcheringa ancestor did it; one of us is that ancestor 
reincarnated." So they do the rite over again, ami tell the legend of how the 
ancestor did it. The practice, not unknown to tho south-eastern tribes (who 
sultttitute the All Father for the Alcheringa ancestors) is, among the central 
tribes, more complex, prolonged, frequent, and elalwrately staged and costumed. 

Such are the differences between tin? ** religions " and magical practices of the 
central tribes (the most primitive, says Professor Baldwin Spencer) and tho south¬ 
eastern trilxja, the most primitive, in my own opinion. But Mr. Spencer thinks 
that tlie initiator}’ rites, at all events, of the central tribes, are probably the less 
primitive. Here I agree with him. 

On the other hand he thinks the dramatic and magical totemic rites of the 
centre more primitive by far than those of the south-east. I would reply that the 
magical totemic rites also occur among peoples far above the Australian level of 

' Doraey, “Omaha Sociology : Siouan Culta," Report of Burtuu of Elkn-iogy, 1881-1882, 
PP 238-239 ; 1889-1890, p. Mi Fraar, Tolemiim, p. 24 (1887). N.S., i, pp 5-17. 
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culture; and that, being collective, tliey imply more complete organisation than the 
south-eastern people possess. To organise science, in Europe, meant a great 
advance: to organise magic is a parallel step, among savages. For these reasons, I 
think the central rites less primitive than those of the south-east. The orthodoxy, 
too, of the central tribes, seems more advanced than the south-eastern variety of 
myths. 

As to religion, the student must ask himself, " Is the All Father belief more or 
less likely to be primitive than the evolutionary belief, with the doctrine of 
perpetual reincarnation ? ” This is a matter of private opinion. 

But we must reinemtier that when Mr. Ilowitt asserts* thut the All Father 
belief is concomitant with social “ advance from descent in the female line to that 
in the male line," he has strangely forgotten his own array of facts. He gives us 
five south-eastern trills in which descent iu the mule line accompanies belief in 
the All Father; and seven tribes in which the All Father belief is held by tribes 
with descent in lire female line. If the belief extends,as Mr. Howitt thinks, “over 
all New South Wales, up to the eastern boundaries of the tribes of the Darling 
River, '■ then it is held by tire Wonghibon tribes, and by the whole Barkinji 
" imtion." who all reckon descent in the female line. 3 

Mr. Howitt’s general statement is thus opposed to Ids own collection of facts. 
It has been quoted by more than one writer, and has lieen accepted apparently 
without reference to the facts of the case. Tims arises the deeply rooted delusion 
that the All lather belief is only found in concomitance with the social advance 
implied in the diange from reckoning in the female line to reckoning in the male 
line. On the other hand the All Father is never reported (except in the cases of 
Atnatu and of the great Ultluuuia of the heavens) among the central and northern 
trilws, all of which reckon descent in the male line. As the All Father belief is 
held by many tribes which have not made the social advance of reckoning descent 
iu the male line, and which practise the more primitive initiatory rites, while it is 
not held by the vast congeries of tribes which have made the social advance to 
reckoning in the male line, und which practise the biter and more complicated 
initiatory rites, it is perfectly certain that social and ceremonial advance is not 
the cause of the All Father lielief. The opinion tliat it is the cause is merely the 
result of n I tasty generalisation, made iu defiance of the known facts. 

It is open, however, to anybody to hold that the All Father lielief is posterior 
to the perpetual reincarnation belief. Only nolxsly can deny—if the reckoning of 
descent iu tl»e female line is a proof of primitiveness—that the All Father belief is 
much more frequently held by the more primitive tribes, those with female reckon¬ 
ing of lineage, than by the moreadvaueed tribes. Only one set of tribes with female 
descent, the ITrabumw, is said to have no All Father belief, and to have the 
reincarnation belief, and tliat tribe intermarries with the All Fatherless Amnta. 

The process of reasoning, among those who hold at once that the central 

' Tri>m of &***-&* AuMra/w, p. 500. * Howitt, i«. MX). 

1 Howm, pp. 488-300. 
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trjhos_all with male descent ami practically all All Fatherless—are ynmitire, is 

this“ Specialised or highly modified " trilies, os to organisation, are to be sought 
•* along the coast line.’’* The central tril.es are not fouml along the coast line. 
Therefore the central tribee are not specialised or highly modified, but primitive. 
It has also lieen argued that religious advance is due to the better conditions of life 
produced by coastal influences, rain and fertility. The All Father belief is a 
religious advance on the religionless condition of the central trilies. Therefore the 
All Father lielief is due to consul influences and other influences which improve 
the conditions of life. 

The reply is lliat tuany tribes holding the All Father lielief, and retaining 
female reckoning of lineage are not coastal but dwell far inland. Again their 
conditions of life have not begotten in them any social advance. 

Facte cry out against such generalisations 1 If eoosul influences lieget social 
advance ami religious advance, why, as the All Father lielief is a step in advance. 

Itave the coastal trikw of north and north-east Australia no All Father ? Again, if 
they have none, why is an All Father common among the non-coosul tribes in 
Quwnsland and New South Wales ? The supposed climatic cause does not produce 
the effect; the effect occurs without the supposed climatic cause. 

Again, if climatic causes associated with the sea produce tlie social progress 
from reckoning in tlie female to reckoning in tlie male line, why do tlie coast tnbes 
of East Queensland reckon in the female line, and why do the tribes most remote 
from ocean reckon in the male line? Nobody disputes the facte, winch are in 
contradiction with the generalisations. We roust therefore cease U> generalise on 
these points. Nolsxly knows why, in some inland regions, female descent and the 
All Father lielief exist; while in other regions, whether central or coastal, male 
descent exists, and the All Father belief is all but invisible. We must kware of 
making generalisations in defiance of facte, and of proving other facte by way or 
deduction from onr generalisations. 

The indisputable facte are that, in some coastal regions, north and north-east, 
we find kinship and descent traced in the male line, and the most complex forms 
of social organisation, and no report of an All Father. In other coastal regions 
(Queensland) we find descent traced in the female line, ami nu intermediate form 
of social organisation, with four, not eight classes, and with moieties retaining their 
names. 1 Of an All Father nothing is said. In yet other coastal regions, those of 
Southern Victoria, we find the simplest form of organisation, save that descent is 
traced in the male line, with a tendency U> drop the class system altogeUier. 
There is nu All Father.* 

Looking at inland tril»es, these of South Queensland and New South Wales 
have the All Father belief, and either the simplest or the second most simple 
organisation, with female descent in kith cases. Tlie tribes of the centre and north 

* Spencer, Report of Aurtrxdvian Auoc. for the Admmecment of Science, 1906, p. 882. 

* Hewitt, .Vatic* 7V»Vw of South-Kart . iiutralio , |>. Hi. 

* Howitt, p(i 133-137. 
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liavc no All Father, or only Atnatu and the Ulthnaiut, but, remote from coastal 
influences os they are, they luive attained to descent in the male line, and to the 
most complicated of all organisations. These facta defy and lwffle generalisations 
about the effect of climate on religious and social advance; and we cannot argue 
tliat the central trilies must be most backward U^causo they have least rainfall. 

We therefore ask, are the central or the south-eastern tribes the more primitive 
i.t social organisation ? Now on this point we luive scientific certainty; the south¬ 
eastern trilies, with reckoning of female descent and with the simplest of all 
organisations, are by at least four degrees, or stages, morn primitive in social type 
than the trilies from the central Aniuta, northwards to tlie sea. This is stated in 
so many words bv Mr. Howitt. He traces “a socially progressive series” from the 
condition of the south-east trilies with female descent and with only a twofold 
division of the tribe, forward and upward to the condition of the central trilies, with 
malt kin, and with a tenfold division of the trilie. Mr. Spencer also tells us that 
“any movement which there has been iu social matters has lieen clearly in the 
direction of increasing their complexity.”' In his opinion the original trilie 
consisted of so ninny groups, each doing magic for a given plant, ntiimol, or otlier 
object. Then* was no other organisation of any kind in the original tribe; then the 
magical groups were divided by'the legislator into two “ series," or moieties, tlie 
same magical group never occurring in both moieties.* 

After tiu* division was made, the uieuiliers of each of the two moieties now 
created were forbidden to marry within their own half, and compelled to marry 
with the other half. 3 

lliis was the primitive organisation, Mr. Spencer -says, and it advanced by 
increasing degrees of complexity till the organisation of the central tribes was 
reached. Iu place of two trilud divisions, or “ pliraLries," and female descent (the 
confessedly primitive organisation of many south-eastern tribes), the trilies, from the 
Arniita to the sea, luive two divisions, each out up into four divisions, making ten 
iu all, and have mole, descent. Moreover, in some of the central tribes, such as the 
AruiiUt, the two primal divisions have lost their names, and the mimes Mr. Spencer 
speaks of as a primitive feature." Manifestly, therefore, the central trilies, liaving 
advanced furthest of all from Mr. Silencer’s primitive model, aro the least primitive 
of nil the tribes in question, while the south-eastern trilies, which luivo retained 
Mr. spencers primitive model (iucluditig the primitive names of the two divisions), 
are the most primitive. Tliat is a mutter of scientific certainty, if we accept, as 
I do. and os. indeed, is inevitably necessary, the opinion of Mr. Howitl and 
Mr. Speucer tliat progress bus lieen from the simplest, to the leas simple, to the 

more complicated, and finally, to the most complicated organisation, that of tlie 
central tribes. 

So far, all lias been harmony, but at this point Mr. Spencer startles us by 

1 'ait* Tribe* of Cmtntl J Mtfntliii, p, M. 

* lUfHiri p. 121-1*3. 
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saving that the trilies of nude descent and of the most complicated organisation are 
" undoubtedly the most primitive and liockwanl tribes. n 

I now examine Mr. Spencer’s set of groups in his list from A to I. Ab a 
sample of Group A (female descent, no classes), he chooses the L rabunna, a central 
tribe who intermarry with the Aruntn. This tribe, being in close touch with the 
Aruuta, and using their rhitritu/a, is not a good sample of tribes with moieties, female 
kin and no classes, for it possesses the central and northern belief in endless 
reincarnation of souls (not found among south-eastern classless tribes with female 
reckoning of lineage), and I suspect that it really lias classes. The evidence on 
this point is incomplete and indistinct Meanwhile, I regard their stereotyped 
and orthodox philosophy of reincarnation as much less primitive than the mixes! 
myths about the future life which prevail south-east of the centre. That savage 
orthodoxy implies advance, few will doubt; and Arunta or l rabunna orthodoxy 
is really surprisingly advanced. Group B are Mr. Howitts Mnkwara Kilpara 
south-east tribes, with moieties of these names, female descent, and no classes. 

About a set of extinct tribes (Group C) Mr. Spencer remarks that the) 
present “a curious feature, to which we Hhnll refer again later, and one in which 
they differ from almost till other tribes,” namely, “ tliat what are npparentl) moiety 
names are those of animals.” I shall take this poiut at once, l>ecause, as fai as I 
am aware, all moiety names which linve been translated, with one exception (the 
Kuahlayi names), are names of animals. 

Mr. Spencer returns to the topic when considering group H. : The tribes, now 
extinct in Group H.had the moiety names Vunjil (Eagle Hawk), and Wang (Crow). 
The tribes iu Group C had moiety names, Merung (Eagle Hawk), and Ynkcmbruk 
(Crow), or Malian (Eagle Hawk), and Umbc (Crow). Mr. Spencer says that, in 
Group H. “ the very fact ” (that the moieties liear animul names) “ is in itself 
sufficient to excite suspicion M that these moiety names are not really moiety names.* 
First,* moictv names are “ so primitive a feature,” which, of course, makes it all 
' the more cxtraordiimiy that “the most primitive and backward ” of all tribes have 
lost (in the case of the Arunta and other cases) tliat “so primitive feature” their 
moiety names. The tribes in Group H ought not, it seems, to have a primitive 
feature which even the primitive Arunta have lost. They ought not to ha\e it, 
liecanse they are, or rather were, neighbours of the Wotjolmluk tribe. But tliat irilie 
was so primitive as to have moiety twines, which, moreover, though Mr. Spencer 
does not mention it, are animal names. The Wotjobaluk names are Gamut*, 
KrokitcJi, which exist in other dialectical forms as Kroki, K'umiU, Krokifch, Kuro- 
hutch, Knpulch, linkage, Kubitch. All these names denote two different species of 
cockatoos * Krokagc is White Cockatoo, ml crested; Kubitch is Black Cockatoo; 
Kurokeetch is Long-billed Cockatoo; Knputch is Banksia Cockatoo.* Kurokeetch, 

• Report A.A.AJi., p. 378. Thi» .UUuhmiI he frerpieutlj reiterate* 

« lb., pp. 902-392. * IK P- 391- * /h > P- m 

• Iluwitt, n/ « aprxi, pp. 181, 185. 

• Evidence of Mr. iMwaou ai»«I Mr. A. L. P. Ckmcron, op. XIowitt, p. I2u. Not«. 
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Krokage, Kroki, Krokitch, Kaputch, Kubitch, Gamutch, are Cockatoos, says Mr. 
Howitt. All this set of animal names are names of moieties. One does not 
see why it should bo reckoned “ suspicious" that Group H, “ hemmed in by the 
Wotjoballuk nation on tlie west,” hud animal names for their moieties, as their 
ncighliours the Wotjoballuk have also animal names for their moieties, llut Mr. 
Spencer says that “ the Wotjol>alluk nation has become much modified in totemic 
matters.” In fact, the Wotjoballuk have Bub-totems, but they retain tliat very 
primitive feature, moieties of animal names. Consequently, it is not suspicious 
thut their neighbours, Group II, also lrnd animal names of their moieties meaning 
Eagle Hawk anti Crow. Their " geographical position " lias nothing to do with 
the matter; they were in mid-Victoria, with good conditions of life : hut these 
conditions will not necessarily make a tribe drop the animal names of its moieties. 

Again, Group II have nearest them the isolated Kumai on the east who 
“ have lost all trace of class ami totems."* Itut we now know that the Kurnai have 
at least ten known totems. Moreover, development not being uniform, there is no 
reason why Group H should lose its moieties because Group I has lost them. 
Next, it is reckoned very odd that the moiety names lasted in Group II, while only 
one totem name could be found. Hut the phenomenon is common in Melanesia, 
moiety names with no totems, or only very decadent totemic survivals. Mr. Hanks 
gives two aninml-unmed moieties in New Hrituin. 

As to animal names for moieties, has Mr. Spencer discovered that Aluhcnra 
aud KUjiarti, perhaps the most widely distributed of moiety names, do uot mean 
Eagle Hawk and Crow ? * The moiety name's Watar and ifurla denote isvo species 
of Bee. 3 Of the two Wiraidjuri moiety names, one, Itudthurung, means Black 
Duck, while tlic other Afuktda, is untranslated ; it must mean some other animal.* 

Mr. Spencer later returns to the question of moiety names. He writes, “ I 
may say. in pissing, that the evidence that the names of the two moieties were 
originally those of totems is extremely meagre. Tril*es in which this is so, or is 
reputed to be so, occupy only a minute fraction of Australia, anti in one of these, 
the Kulin (Group H) the chances are tliat the terms are by no meauB the 
equivalents of primitive moieties."* 

Hut I have proved tliat the Euglc Hawk and Crow moiety names prevail 
over, not a minute fraction, but ** a monstrous cantle ” of Australia, while a 
Cockatoo moiety name, Munichmat,* occurs in Western Australia, as well as 
two in South-east Australia, and, with the Bee names and the Black Duck 
name, occujiy territories of considerable expanse. The Queensland moiety names, 
Yungeru and Witter*, have also been translated as animal names, but not con¬ 
sistently, while Mr. Howitl gives animal names ns translations of tlie class titles 
of the Kuinmurbnru trilie having the 1 ungeru and WiUent moiety names. 

• Howitt, X.TJ$.KA n p 136. 

• VoT the "kImm*. .Intel 1R52-I878, see my Sect W of the Totem, pp 160, 162. 

• Uowiu, uJ p. 118 . . ilowitt, p 107. 

ttrpori S.J.SJt, p 421. • Inforuuttkm frem Mrs. Bates. 
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The Kuinuiurbura class names are:— 

Kurjxd . The Barrimundi. 

Kuialla . Hawk. 

KvrUbum . Good water. 

Munal ... ... Iguana. 1 

For the Narrangga (York Peninsula) class names Mr. Howitt gives Emu, Ked 
Kangaroo. Eagle Hawk, Shark.* Our evidence is that, except in the case of the 
Euahlayi, translated names of moieties and classes are animal mimes. The usual 
process of development seems to be ; 

1. Animal named moieties, the same mimes retained for the animals 

when they appear as totems. 

2. Animal named moieties: ns totems the two animals have other names: 

the moiety names for them are older, or borrowed. 

3. Moieties with names. Meaning of names forgotten. 

4. The names of the moieties are lost altogether. 

The Arunta have wholly lost their moiety names ; strange, iu a tribe called 
“ most primitive ”1 

As development is not uniform, there occur exceptions to what, on the whole, 
seems the natural and normal evolution. In Australia, where classes exist, they 
do the regulative work previously assigned to the moieties, and thus the tendency 
is for the meaning of the moiety names to be forgotten, even among the Kamiloroi. 
Their moiety names are Kupathin and Dilbi. Later, with sulwdasaes, eight in all, 

the moiety names are not infrequently lost entirely. 

In America there are still a few examples of moieties with mimes of known 
meanings, names of animals. There are no moiety names of unknown meaning in 
America, and no classes, while the regulation work, ns regards marriage, a 
almost entirely thrown on the totems. In Melanesia totems do not regulate 
marriage: the work is done by moieties, with or without names. Thus the 
evolution may an.l does take various paths, but the line already indicated is 
jKjrhups the most usual in Australia. 

Tims, wherever we find notes of advance, namely, the loss of moiety 
names, the extreme complexity »r (the Arunta) social organisation, their collective 
enterprise, and the use of the confessedly more advanced initiatory ceremonies, 
the central tribes exhibit these notes of advance. They also, except the Umbiraua, 
liave mode the important step of reckoning desceut in the male line 

In case anyone should say Unit, very prebably.the central tribes were so fortunate 
as never to have reckoned desceut in the female line nt all, hut liegan by reckoning m 
the male line, and consequently that they have not advanced, in this respect at least, 
it is only necessary to remark that their institutions prove the fact of their advance. 

• Howitt, ti, III. Authority, Mr. W. H. Flower*. 

• Howitt, p. 130. I may add that Marti,. '4 U»« four Kamdnmi chu* name. = Red 

Kangaroo, 
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In ninny of these tribes, all members of the tribe, though they inherit the totem 
from the father, equally resjicct the totem of the mother, which in no case do 
they kill.' This usage, of course, menus that, at one time, they inherited the totem 
in the female line, and, when they changed to the male line, they still kept up the 
ohl respect for their mothere' totems. The same tribes, all over the north centre, 
though they inherit the totems of their fathers, inherit property in the female line. 
A man's daughters’ husbands, and his maternal nephews are heirs to his chattels. 
Everything goes to the half of the trilie to which the dead man’s mother belonged, 
nml he did not belong.* Here is another certain proof that, from the tribes next 
the KuilUh to the northern sea, the peoples have passed from reckoning kinship in 
the female to reckoning it in the male line. 

The tabu in the mother’s totem (though the totem name is inherited from the 
father), reaches to the north-east coast tribes on the sea coast.* Thus none of these 
tribes is primitive; the survivals prove tluit all. except the Kaitish nnd Arnnta. 
have advanced from the primal mode of reckoning descent, to the secondary, and, 
so to speak, civilised method. It seems to follow that male descent is of longer 
standing, aud of more complete dominance, among the Arunta and Kaitish tribes 
than among the rest. 

As the whole set of facts, ami Mr. Spencer’s own test of degrees of progress, 
prove that the central tribes are the least primitive, why does he, none the less, 
say that they are “the most primitive and backward’’? If I may hazard a 
conjecture, he was led to his conclusion thus: finding the magical rites of the 
totem among all central tribes, from the I)ieri and Urabnnnn (with female descent) 
nearly to the sea, Mr. Spencer conceived that the maefienl function of the totem 
kin or group was the earliest of nil, and inferred that thp tribes which exhibit this 
feature must be the most primitive. When he also discovered that, among the 
Arunta of the very centre, the totem group lutd no other function hut this of 
magic, aud in no way (as elsewhere) affected marriage rules, he became fixed in his 
theory. The original totem groups were merely magical societies, ho thought, as 
among the Arunta. Totems only began to affect marriage law when they were 
placed by the legislator in his exognmous two divisions of the tribo. Ah the 
same totem (outside the Arunta range) never occurs in lwth exognmous moieties, 
everywhere else a j>erson who is obliged to marry out of his or her own moiety. 
mutt, automatically, marry out of his or her own totem, which, ns all over the 
world, is exognmous. Ilut, among the Arunta, the same totem may occur in both 
moieties, and a person may therefore marry a mem tier of his or her own totem, 
who is not in his or her own. but in the other moiety. 

Mr. Spencer does not value the fact tluit the tribes of the simplest 
organisation do no tutcmic magic. He says tluit they have not l>ccn observed 
closely enough, or have dropjicd the habit, though they keep up individual magic. 

Tlrnt totemic magic is a feature of decadent toteniisiu not of primitive, in 

* It.T.C.A., pp. ICO, 167. 

• S.T.V.A., p. I7G. 


* X.T.CJL, pp. 510, 817, 618. 
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North America ami the Torres Islands, is a circumstance to which Mr. Spencer 
makes no reference. In any case, if the south-east tribes really practised totemic 
magic, unobserved, in that point they were merely on a level of primitiveness w ith 
the central tribes. The ceutral tribes are not—if the south-eastern tribes practise, 
or liave practised, collective totem magic—more primitive, oven on this point, while, 
in all points of organisation, they are far more advauced. Thus, in no case, does 
their totemic magic prove them backward and primitive. 

But Mr. Spencer observes tint in the Arunta tuition, the totem groups are not 
only magical, they are also lioii-exogamous; they do not affect marriage laws. Mr. 
Spencer, therefore, reached the conclusion that to be magical—not to affect marriage 

laws—was the primal function of the totem. 

Tito Arunta, if so, liave a primal idea ami usage, found nowhere else; but bow, 
even if they have, Mr. Spencer cau say that a trilte of tire most complex organisation 
known, with malo reckoning of descent, is primitive, we fail to understand. 

By his owu showing, the tribe retained its primitiveness in the totems in a 
very strange way. Originally them were no marriage prohibitions in liis opinion, 
but there were totemic magical societies. When a trilie was split by the legislator 
into two moieties, with half the totems in one and half in the other moiety, and 
when marriage was ruled to take place only between meiubere of opposite moieties, 
uobody, as we saw, could possibly marry into his own totem. The Arunla cun, and 
do, says Mr. Spencer, liecause all White Bat folk, say, were drafted into one 
moiety, all Wild Cat folk into the other. But at this moment u strong bullying 
Wild Cat local gronp might seize a small weak White Bat group in their neighbour- 
hood, ami. “so to speak, drag the White Bat into its own moiety "-away from the 
moss of White Bats who had inarched, as hidden, into the other moiety.' Thus the 
Arunta obeyed the Legislator by marrying out of their moiety, hut disobeyed him 
by dragging into their moieties members of totems which tlic Legislator, in his 
wisdom, had drafted into the opposite moiety. Consequently, White Bat in moiety 
A may still many White But in moiety B, and so the primitive absence of totemic 
exogamy survives among tlie Arunta. 

Mr. Sitencer'a new theory is a rather desperate attempt to save Arunta primi- 
tiveness by suggesting tlial they saved it themselves. They kept their primiliiencas 
by refusing to oliey the first Legislator. But he hud previously offered an explana¬ 
tion of the Amuta anomaly, which is not a theory, hut a fuel, and is recognised as 
such by the Arunta themselves. Their anomaly is the inevitable result of their 
philosophy, which is held by oilier tribes, who do not allow tlieir philosophy to 
overrule their law. But to admit that tlie AruuU anomaly is the result of their 
philosophy, as Mr. Spencer lias distinctly stated that it is,* is practically to admit 
that the anomaly is not primitive, for nobody cau supi^ee that the philosophy is 
primitive. It is a set of myths made to explain existing totemic facts; hence Mr. 
Spencer’s need of a new theory. It cannot he accepted (1), because if this kind of 
J dragging,'' contrary to luw, could he done iu the Arunta region, it could he done 
• Ntport A.A.AJL, p. 44*. * Venlrtl Tribe*, p. 1*3. 
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all over the totemic world just as easily. But there is not elsewhere a single trace 
of the outrage. (2) Tlie hypothesis postulates local totemic groups. These, with 
hereditary totems, can only exist after counting kinship is removed from the female 
to the male line. Local totem groups are not primitive. (8) Mr. Spencer, as wo 
have remarked, had given the true and obvious explanation of the phenomena in his 
Critical Tribe*, showing tliat, for reasons correctly stated, totems liave filtered, 
and still filter, very gradually out of the right into the wrong moiety, under 
the influence of Arunta philosophy, pint an unique and unexampled Arunta 
superstition. 1 To liis first explanation we shall return. 

To understand what liappened we must remember tliat the lawless dragging of 
small totem groups by big groups of another totem into the wrong moiety, was 
only done by the Arunta nation. Alone in the world of savagery they did this 
thing. The rest of mankind obeyed the law. the totem kins were divided between 
the moieties, the same totem never in both moieties, aud the woman always bore 
children of her own totein, which is never in her bus bund's moiety. When a trila- 
change to male reckoning the womau’s child was always of her huabauda 
totem. 

But when the central trilies came to lielieve (which they cannot have done in 
a moment) that ever}' liutnau child is a primal spirit, is one of many totemic spirits 
scattered about the country by primal legendary creatures, that each spirit has hi* 
primal home, and that they all haunt these homes, and enter into any passing 
women, then a difficulty arose. Here is a lady, by totem Snipe, her husband is, by 
totem Duck ; her tribe reckon descent in the female line. She conceives a child in 
the regiou notoriously haunted by Grub totemic spirits. Is that child to l>c n 
drub 1 “ By no manuer of means," says tlie trilie, “ that plan would reduce society 
to dust (irub is not a totem in the mother's moiety ; besides, it has, from the first, 
lieen our loveable custom that a child should hereditarily bear its mother s totem 
name. The fact rnuHt lie that a woman, wherever she goes, is haunted by spirits of 
her own totem; one of them, a Snijie spirit, has entered her; or if not, the child, m 
any case, hat put yot in hr bom a Snipe." The trilie, therefore, adapted its myth 
to its old law; decided that the spirits knew the law in the case, and that the) 
refused to enter a woman of the wrong totem. I f a spirit did muke a mistake, sa) s 
the myth, the woman died.* 

If the trilie reckoned descent in the male line, then the woman, says the 
myth, is followed by a spirit of her husbaud’s totem. To every lawabidiug local 
spirit of uny other totem thnn her husliand's she was “ the wrong woman ; no 
such spirit would enter into aud be born from her.* 

Manifestly the myths were devised to save the situation created by the belief 
in local totemic spirits desiring reincarnation. The myths explain why a woman, 
despite the abundance of totem spirits of the wrong sort, never entertains and 
gives birth to any but a spirit of the right sort. Under female reckoning of 

• Omtral Tribet, p. 123. 

• .v.r.c.x, pp. too, t;a 


* .V.r.C.A, pp. 14S, 174-17B. 
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descent it must be a spirit of her own totem; under male reckon in-.-, it must be a 
spirit of her husbands totem, Out the old law of totemic heredity may not lie 
broken. 

Tims, despite the rise of the reincarnation philosophy, totems continue U» * 
hereditary and exogamous among the central tribes, us in the entire totemic world. 


except in the Aranta nation alone. 

It is perfectly clear that the reincarnation philosophy of the central tnl.es is 
later in evolution than the hereditary and exogamous character of their totems. 
If the philosophy had come first, women would always l«ar children of the 
prevalent local totem; would entertain spirit children of that totem, whatever 
their own totems or their husband's totems might l>e. Hut this does not occur, 
and the myths are told to explain i rhy it does not occur and to excuse its non- 
occurrence. 

Among the Aninta nation, alone of mankind, it does occur, that is. women do 
entertain and tiear children ueither of their own nor of their husband’s totem, but 
of the local totem of the place of conception. The Arunta apparently took t le 
philosophy of reincarnation more seriously than the other tribes, or took law ess 
seriously, and, unlike the other tribes, adapted their law to their creed, and did not 
maintain the old hereditary character of the totem. The Arunta dmched their 
philosophy by the fable peculiar to themselves that local spirits haunt their o 
stone amulets (almost peculiar to the Arunta), and drop them on the spot w tere 
they re-enter incarnate life. There the amulets arc found, and the new-lorn child 
obtains tlm Churinga which, as a spirit, he dropped on the ground at the moment 
of his re-entering the conditions of flesh and blood. Where there are no stone 
amulets (Churiiujn nnnjn), there we find no reincarnation of local spirits in 
wrong mothers," and totems are hereditary and exogamous, us all over the totemic 
world, outside of the Aninta district. Hie very rare exceptions, in cases where 
one out of a multitude of members of the Warramunga tribe does not inherit his 
father's totem, whUe the totems remain in their original moieties, do not seem to 

be explained by Mr. Spencer. 1 , ... 

The cause is not a reversion to the inheritance or the mothers totem, for the 

child, in these rare cases, is always of a totem in his father's moiety. I *** 801,10 
freakish matron insist on initiating the Arunta peculiarity 1 1 fin no exp analion 


given. , . . . ,. . 

Nor docs Mr. Spencer mention any case among the Arunta in which a woman 
not" prepared” for motherhood by intercourse with men* receives and gives birth 
to a spirit child. I conceive that this circumstance would much astonish the 
Arunta. 

Mr. Spencer himself, before he invented his present theory, that Urge unruly 
Arunta totem groups of the prime Uwlessly dragged little totem groups into the 
wrong moieties, wrote ," it is the idea of spirit individuals associated with Churinga 

• s.t.cjl, pp. 163. iw, i6\ t?a 

1 Central Tribee, pp. 92,1)3. 
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and resident in certain definite spots, that lies at the root of the present totemie 
system of the Arunta tribe." 1 

Thai is the conspicuous truth. Unless we are prepared to say that tins ijJGa 
of reincarnation of primal spirits, attached to stone amulets, is primitive, aiyi lias 
been universal in the whole totemie world, tliere is not a sign of primitiveness 
about Arunta totemism. The stone amulet and reincamatiou belief lias modified 
their totemism. 

We have already shown that the social organisation of the central and 
northern trilies generally, apart from the Arunta, licars every known note of high 
complexity and advance, as Mr. Spencer himself recognises in the theory which he 
shares with Mr. Howitt that all progress (save in certain peculiar cAses not 
connected with the discussion), is from the simple to the complex. Consequently, 
when wo find an isolated state of totemism in a tribe which, like the Arunta, has 
ever)- mark of advauce from the most primitive and simple organisation—male 
reckoning of descent, ten divisions regulating marriage, bias of moiety names—we 
cannot regard that isolated and eccentric type of totemism as primal, anti ns, at one 
time, universal. 

The Arunta system holds that in the Alcheringa, or beginning, all persons of 
the Grub totem were in the moiety known by the name of its two classes, Bukhara 
Pununga. 1 Tliis was in accordance with the primitive rule. But now some 
persons of the Grub totem are in the other moiety, Purula Kumara. Grubs ore 
thus in hoik moieties, llow did this occur 1 how does it go on occurring ? Suppose 
that a woman of Sni|ie totem, with a huslund of Purula (Kumara) moiety, au<l of any 
totem, say Iguana, in that moiety, conceives in a Grub district. She has, of course, 
entertained and bcurs a Grub totemie spirit, say a boy, whose totem is Grub. He 
must be of his fatlicr’s moiety, Purula Kumara, and thus lie passes out of the 
original inoiety of the Grubs, Bukhara Ponunga into the wrong moiety, Purula 
Kumara. There are thus Grubs in both moieties, and Grub male, in Bukhara 
l’anunga, can marry Grub female, in Purula Kumara, which, all over the rest of the 
totemie world, is incest and a capital offence. 

The thing lias been made possible not by lawless ** dragging ’’ of totemie 
groups into the wrong moieties, as Mr. Spencer now suggests, but solely by the fact 
that the Arunta and Kaitiah, alone of the central tribes, prefer their reincarnation 
creed to the older rule of hereditary descent of the totem, to w hich rule all the 
other central and northern tribes, by aid of adaptive myths, resolutely adhere. 
Eveu among the Rakish the Arunta auomaly has, indeed, altered the old laics, 
“ no marriage witliin the totem,’’ hut lias not overcome the traditional horror of 
intertotemic marriage. “ In tlie Kaitish . . . . it is a very rare thing for a 
man to marry a woman of the same totem as himself." North of the Kaitish M a 
man may uot marry a woman of his owu totem." 1 

Mr. Spencer thinks that all these northern tribes have at ono time " held lieliefs 

* Central Tribe* , p. 123. 

• S.T.C.A., p. 171. 
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similar to those which now wist among the Anmta,**‘but have drifted into harmony 
with Urn primitive model, totems hereditary and exogenous. But this is not easily 
thinkable. If it had been so. among all these northern tribes, os among the Arunta. 
totems would have been non-hereditary and non-exogamous, and any or all totems 
would have existed in Is,lb moieties. This would not have been the pmmmx 
practice, with which the Anmta were too lawless to comply, us Mr. Spencer lum 
declares.* But this plan would luivc prevailed. Suppoee that the northern tribes 
then dropped the .V.uuta plon (a, Mr. Spencer believe,. .bat .toy tod .land 
.topped it), and made totem, thenceforth tereditmy in the unde hoc Then th 
totem, would Ml be preaent in Ml roototo. by inhcnuncc, unto, aU ttototes 
deliberately reverted to Mr. Spencer's primitive Sjnleu., aod rcarr.,..., » J- 

in such . manner ttot new no totem exists in both mo,cues. Ii to was d 
the north central nil*, wore. Brat, in ^>»c n» w ^ 

exogamous, and divided between tlw moieties. * <- ■ » . 

plan, tote,,,, non-hereditary, uon-cxeennons. and the nunc to^ comman to both 
moieties. UaUy, they deliberately recon,toreted reocty. restored ^ 
and reverted to tire primitive m Job Only by tetoy,os nil that renwea nppoae 
that the north ecntol .rites once stored the peedtar tohef, and^.of Ore 
Antutn a. rejmd. fo.cmic exogmny. Bn, perhaps nil that cut to totoved. On 
ttot (annua proof of primitive-*. the Aruntn aesonmec of 

creation, very few wonls suffice. .^^'\”“^fo™d everywhere (except 
remcaruation (or incarnation) belief exist*, tin* loaical 

..mono the aonth-eutem totes). in the Conner ease the .«*“ * 
coroilarv of the reiuoamstion belief. No man. ..byrensly, cm. . ta«* nehdd winch 
is already in existence. Ho - only -prepare " the woman for the reception 

the child, and he does his best in that wo>. . . u lllon . 

In the latter case, if the nescience is univemat. the A-" “ 

primitive in their ignorance than ^ uiean.ution belicL 

who retain the primitive social ^gnuisati i. ^ ^ ^ of tot emic names 

Into Mr. Spencer's criticism of my ow u # ..nLcr 1 . He lms 

and of the exogamy of the moieties, 1 d ° “°J in Sorud Origin, 

not succeeded in understanding my q( my exposition . 

1903) oud no doubt I am to blame o . , to ^vcml of 

Tossibly I have stated my ease more clearly m a uu * c ^ ^ ^ u Qot lhc 

hi, objection, I tore, I think. ““™T* ltot to 0 ifer» hi, own theory of 
Phce for that excreto. it » more to th I Kt lutelM ,« 
the origiii of the exogamous moieties, each itb (;riticialu o{ his theory 

observed iu tribes of the simplest organic wn. ttn . 

because it seems contradictory of his opinion that the 

primitive. . , aocictv. As we 

His theory starts from behind the simplest t) pe 


• S.T.Cu i n p.S8I. 

• Report A.J.A.S., pjt. 410 421. 
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know, tlie very primitive tribes (Group B) which reckon descent in the female line, 
ami liave uo classes or sub-classes, are organised in Uie following manner. 

Such a tribe has two moieties, sav, Kilpara (Crow), Mtchwra (Eagle 
Hawk). In Kilpara there are totem kins, and in Mukvenra totem kins, the same 
totem never appearing in both moieties. Every man, woman, and child, is either 
of moiety Kilpara (Crow) in which cose he or she must marry a woman or xnun of 
Mukimra, or is of ifalnoara (Eagle llawk) and must marry into Kilpara, that is, 
if ho or she marries within the local tribe thus organised. In so mnrryiug, of 
course, a person cauuot wed auotlier of his or her own totem, for no totem in 
Muktcara, to which I, a male, belong, is also found in Kilpara, aud I must marry 
into Kilpara, where there is no girl of my own totem. 

ThiB is the simplest, and, for my own part, I think, with Mr. Howitt, 
is the most primitive organisation, while Mr. Spencer thinks it " very 
ancient." 

Taking the organisation which has been described, how did it nrise 1 Mr. 
Spencer jmstulutes totomic groups us already iu existence, and, from his lawks, and 
his address, he plainly means that these groups merely did mugical and dramatic 
ceremonies, each for the behoof of its own totem, and for the tribal good and 
instruction. How the groups came to luivc any totems, why one set of men aud 
women cluimed the llat, another the Kangaroo, another the Grub, does not seem 
to be explained; in fact, is uot explained. In this condition of affairs, if there 
were auy bars at all ,ou sexual unions, we do uot know wlwt form they took: 
we do not know that there were auy matrimonial bars. 

Mr. spencer now postulates the rise, in the native mind, of au abstract 
sense tlml “ some further form of organisation wus necessary beyond that 
of the totemic groups." 1 But what kind of organisation was necessary l 
organisation to wlrnt end f We are uot told. Tire blacks simply weul about 
1 muting for more organisation. It was art abstract desire. The beauty of 
organisation, iu itself, us u general conception, appealed to these untutored 
minds. They said, “We are uot organised enough,” not ^ regards matrimony, 
or food, or military eilicicncy, but, just iu a general wav, “ the feeling arose Unit 
some further organisation was necessary beyond thul of the totemic groups.” 

Now, among other peoples, wlum institutions are consciously organised, they 
are organised in response to some actual waut and need; iu one direction or 
another. Not so arnoug the curly blacks. What they wanted was “ further 
organisation " ul large. 

“The idea, judgiug by tire present day savage, might simmer iu tire mind 
of some older man for u time, until, perhaps ul some gathering of a number 
of groups, he spoke of it to one or two other old men, and betweeu them they 
would evolve a scheme.’' The scheme, says Mr. Spencer, would be “the division 
of the" (totem) “groups into two series"; that, says Mr. Spencer, “ would be the 
uotural and simplest thing." 

• ttqxxl A-A-A.*., t>. 481. 
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But whom wo, the pmul ul tbb, Kbomc ' 1 “ Uer »“ ? TLH 

Wta arranged into Iwu aerie* .( gnmp. I The two »or.ea ought pSy cacb otbe 
;,t llkoy (they ,lo ploy curb oilier at guume), but. oAerwum, oue «** no good 
iu tbo scheme, which *o ple^Ube poputo toy-tbat" group, »**«.*»* 
adoptiug it would pm. it OU to more dhunt groups. Tlua u, per uatund 
it L wbcum pnduecd uuy htwuu.Uo ~Hhu hot bow cool, t <W eoj 
liiuuan uutum ia iantu.lv., but be,cud tbo (act that each -“Xw 
uow a luuue „t if own, as l uudentUud, a uouety name. "^ 
get by iU Wlutl ebange or uupnmuucut did tbe omuigemeut produce V 

one direction t , , . „„ u _ „ no tlier 

In any cm*, oue «rt ot totem gnmp. was uow placed m one senoa. another 

set iu the opposite series. . M f . vn wr :.u. 

Alter Tribiug the primal diviaion 
ami of the destruction of the scheme, arnoiip • 

couduet ..I a iioeaible big Wild Cal grop. Mr. Spmtcm d^ not a. onoemM ^ 

that the two divisions were ordered to be b tbo thing we arc 

aUudea to that «*««. but never hurt. at lbW» JdiUauto action 

piuu« to know. Mr. Spencer mete')^. « J ^ toBu „ noo M1 „ ng l, with Ida 
oil the part of one man of superior mtuligtu . . , olll his 

‘biera to make ,be,.. agree with bbu, am “^1^1 

plau.”' The superior person » plan, as far -1 ^ ^ ^ AruuU 

it, was “ the division of the groups “ w ^ Biaing IUH n. of superior 

plau. My iuteUigeuce is so inferior to J Mr . Spencer's 

intelligence. that I cannot concede <-/y oWU ih«,tlou does not satisfy 

explanation that he had an abstract pass j efiuile eUl L The uion had 

me: people who desire organisation desire . . nt lar'c. 

no end hut the gratification of an abstract somo day have said. 

At idl events, either tlus man or ^m ° ^ Mtthctmi uiuat never 

“ Hore wc •» in tW0 Wir,es; 1 m ° Ve U Ki,naritL while Kilparites must not marry 
many other Mukworites, but many Kilpai 

Kilparites, but must only marry Mukwarites. Spencer lu»« 

Tb. man. eppmeutly. did all .las -»'■ ^ *. 

suggested no reason why the man should uxc ^ ^ ^ ^ ^cn, and. wc 
other old men und the country m geueial Yemenis, 

would think, disagreeable, restriction to Uieir gcniuB said,« Let's 

Tlie whole allair, os stated, is motive ess. • . « all j everybody voted 

cut off lialf our available supply ol iwrtnere o the air • 
the Idea charming* 1 have outrun Mr. Spencer, or *«*J*££nothing 
man proposed the division of Urn groups »“»»**' ^ M|ie-i abo ut the 

yet about the tabu on marriage between mem ■ . my CO ujecture, so 

rigid necessity of marrying into the opposite sene*, 
far, tliat ouc man or superior intelligence invented thcee ru e 

• Report p- ■»«>, note t. r z 2 
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Similar intelligent uieu must have invented the same rules wherever totemic 
exogamy lias existed, or the rule must luive been diffused from one centre over the 
whole habitable globe. .Vs uo sort of human motive or “ reason why ” is alluded 
to by Mr. Spencer for the invention of these rules, the coincidence of widely 
separated wits iu devising the same motiveless rules is absolutely amazing, or the 
diffusion is astonishing. Possibly Mr. Spencer means that the groups were divided 
iuto the two series, not merely from on abstract desire of organisation iu general, 
but for the very purpose of tabuing murriuge within either series and of enforcing 
it between meniliers of the opposite series. Indeed, after discussing various other 
matters, he says at Lite close of liis paper: * “ The idea of exogamy as asso¬ 
ciated with the totem groups” (I am sure that he means irith the tiro dint met stria 
of totem yroup*) “ arose with the deliberate formation of two exogamous moieties. 
On this showing, either the groups were divided into two series, and, after that, some 
one thought of forcing them to lie exogamous and intermarrying, irheirfort we do 
not know ; or does Mr. Spencer mean that the division of groujis into a pair of senes 
was invented and executed for the precise and motiveless purpose of preventing 
men and womeu from marrying mules in their own scries or moiety ! But a man 
of superior intelligence would not lay down this new and drastic rule for no reason 
at all. No muu of superior intelligence would do unylhiug so irrational, unless he 
liuppcned casually to dream of it, und thought his dream au inspiration from some 
Buiiernormul source. 

Is this Mr. Spencer’s explanation ! It is Mr. Howitl’s! 

Mr. Uowitt remurks, “ From what I know of the Australian savage I can see 
very clearly how such a change might lie brought about. They universally believe 
that their deceased ancestors and kindred visit them during sleep, and counsel or 
warn them against daugers. . , I have known many such coses . . (which 
the present writer attributes to the subliminal self). “Such a man " (a “medicine 
man,") “ if of great repute in his tribe, might readily bring nbout a social change by 
announcing to his fellow medicine-men a command received front some supernatural 
being, such as Kutclii of the Dieri, Bunjil of the Wurunjerri, or Durumulun of the 
Const Murring.”* 

“ The primitive central tribes believe iu no such beings," Mr. Spencer says; but 
el that pass. Suppose a superior person dream* the plan of exogamous moieties. 
Mr. Si»encer himself doe* suggest that magic for the behoof of the totem (Intichiuma) 
“ may ((ossibly have l»eeu in the first instance the suggestion of a dream.”* (The 
dream recurred in North America and the Torres Islands.) 

Let us take it at tliat: Exogamy was invented on the moiety system, in the 
confused condition of sleep, by a person of superior intelligence and influence. 
There was no waking motive to urge him to the invention: no desire, no felt want 
of any kiud prompted him to limit the matrimonial range of his tribe. He merely 
dreamed of doing so —and not he alone, but various men in various parts of the 

1 //<•/*.» i ji. 423. » .V.r. V.A'.l., jl 811. • fl'fort A.A.A.S., |k 420. 
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world—and the dream was accepted on all sides. Or. perhaps, there was only one 
dreamer, and exogamy was diffuse.! all over the world, from the solitary single 
centre where he dreamed his dream. 

I onlv suggest all this. Iiecause Mr. Spencer offers a dream as possibly the 
cause of totemic magic, which has reached North America. The dream 
hypothesis explains, beautifully, the entirely motiveless character of exogamy, for, 
on Mr. Spencer’s theory, it is absolutely motiveless—f» far as he knows. But the 
respect paid to dreams by savages enables us to understand why a motiveless 
proposal passed into an act, all the world over: it was a dream-notion, therefore 
inspired, and to lie obeved. Many people respect the monitions of the dreams of 
men of superior intelligence ; even Nestor respected the dream of Agamemnon. 

I localise, as over-lord, Agamemnon was “ dear to Zeus. 

Tins theory is »of Mr. Spencer’s, hut it is Mr. Howitt’s. and Mr. Spencer 
thinks that Intichiuma may have been suggested by a dream. The theory is not 
my own. because I believe exogamy to lie the natural and rational result of the 
^Missions and reasoning powers of men wide awake : 1 lielievo that, for even sing e 
step in a long and complex series of stages, men had their definite reasons, reasons 
truly rational in the state of their logical faculties. I wish I could accept the 

dream theory, lioeause it first explains why a course which seems totally motive- 

less, from Mr. Spencer’s point of view, was taken ; and next, as exogamy has done 
excellent service to the progress of society, the monitory dmim would look v en 
like a super-normal revelation. But alas' I have another theory . Aogamy was 
the result of ,, very slow evolution, and the causes were human passions implicit 
in human reason. Nothing motiveless was done ; each step in the progress 

motive. ...... 

Mr. Spencer’s theorv appears to me to proclaim his inability to imagme a 

motive for his postulate:! division of a society, hitherto pressing no marriage 
rules, into a pair of intermarrying exognmmis moieties. In this respect ns 
hvpothcsis resembles aU the hyj-otheses which demand the bisection of a til*. 

No motive which will boar critiobing haa ever been assigned for the buecUoa 

In his first book Mr. Spencer expressed the opinion to which I ^hcre _ I 

seems as if. in the case of the Central Australian tnl^. the toteituc sy ste 

, , __ That is lust what has 

undergone a somewhat cnnoiiR development . . • • 

happS. The reincarnation belief. pf». the belief .» epri.-b.o.Urf e^e 
pimples with geometric™! pnttems. hss caused Arum, toteewn. to Jetclop very 

" McLJwMbthe Amnln lieUof end practice ate " whet lie* »t the root of the 
pwee.It totemic system of tie. Anillta tribe." Tlic belief h» mixed .heir toteera 
into both moieties, so that men ami women may now marry ...to tbe.r own totem. 
Among the Knitish. however. the ancient prohibition. . 

totem," though no longs, enforced, survive* strongly e.ioi.o . to ron 
Is .ween peraons of the some totem extremely rare; consequent!, the tetems 

• famd Tribe*, p. ail- 
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Similar intelligent men must luive invented the same rules wherever totemic 
exogamy has existed, or the rule must linve Iteen diffused from erne centre over the 
whole habitable globe. .Vs no sort of human motive or " reason why " is alluded 
to by Mr. Spencer for the invention of these rules, the coincidence of widely 
separated wits in devising the same motiveless rules is absolutely amazing, or the 
diffusion is astonishing. Possibly Mr. Spencer means that the groups were divided 
into the two series, not merely from an abstract desire of organisation in gcueral, 
but for the very purpose of tabuing marriuge within either series and of enforcing 
it between members of the opposite scries. Indeed, after tliscussiug various other 
matters, he says at the close of his piper: 1 “The idea of exogamy os asso¬ 
ciated with the totem groups ” (lam sure that he means i rith the tuv distinct series 
of totem, ywtips) " arose with the deliberate formation of two exogomous moieties.” 
On this showing, either the groups were divided into two series, and, ufter thut, somo 
one thought of forcing them to Ire exogumous and intermarrying, tchcrffort we do 
not kuow ; or does Mr. Spencer mean that the division of groups into a pair of series 
was invented ami executed for the precise and motiveless purpose of preventing 
men and women from marrying mates in their own series or moiety ! But a man 
of superior intelligence would not lny down this new aud drastic rule for no reason 
at all. No mau of superior intelligence would do anything so irrational, unless he 
happened casually to dream of it, and thought his dream an inspiration from some 
supernormal source. 

Is this Mr. Spencer’s explanation t It is Mr. Bowitt’s! 

Mr. Howilt remarks, - From what I know of the Australian savage I eau see 
very clearly how’ such a chuuge might las brought about. They universally believe 
that their deceased ancestors and kindred visit them during sleep, uud counsel or 
warn them against dangers. . . I have known many snch cases . . ."(which 
the present writer attributes to the subliminal self). “ Such a man " (a “ medicine 
man,") “ if of great repute in his tribe, might readily bring about a social change by 
announcing to his fellow medicine-men a command received from some supernatural 
being, such os Kutchi of the Liicri, Buujil of the Wurunjerri, or Danunnlon of the 
Const Murring.”* 

“ The primitive ceutnil tribes believe in no such beings," Mr. Spencer says; but 
et that pass. Suppose a superior person dreams the plan of exogamous moieties. 
Mr. Spencer himself does suggest that tnngic for the behoof of the totem (lutichiuma) 
“ may jKxssibly have 1*en in the first iustauce the suggestion or a dream."* (The 
dream recurred in North America aud the Torres Islands.) 

Let us take it at that : Exogamy was invented ou the moiety system, in the 
confused condition of sleep, by n jterson of superior intelligence and influence. 
Tliere was no waking motive to urge him to tho inventiou: no desire, no felt want 
of any kind prompted him to limit the matrimonial range of his tribe. He merely 
dreamed of doing an— and unt he alone, but various men in various j tarts of the 

' \v. 4i3. = XT.S.tiA., |l tut. • tUi^ri .l..t..t.,5., p. 4SO. 
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work 1—and the dream was accepted on all sides. Or, perhaps, there was only ono 
dreamer, and exogamy was diffused all over the world, from the solitary single 
centre where he dreamed his dream. 


I only suggest all this, because Mr. Spencer offers a dream as possibly the 
cause of totemir magic, which lias reached North America. The dream 
hypothesis explains, beautifully, the entirely motiveless chamcter of exogamy, for, 
on Mr. Spencer’s theory, it it absolutely motiveless—as far as he knows. !>ut the 
respect paid to dreams by savages enables us to understand why a motiveless 
proposal passed into an act. all the world over: it was a ilream-notion, therefore 
inspired, and to lie obeyed. Many people respect the monitions of the dreams of 
men of superior intelligence; even Nestor respected the dream of Agamemnon, 
because, as over-lord, Agamemnon was “ dear to Zens. 

This theory is not Mr. Spencer’s, bot it is Mr. Howitt’a, and Mr. Spencer 
thinks that Intichiuma may linve lieen suggested by a dream. The theory is not 
my own, because I believe exogamy to be the natural and rational result of the 
passions ami reasoning powers of men wide awake: I lielieve that, for every single 
step in a long and complex scries of stages, men had their definite reasons, reasons 
truly rational, in the state of their logical faculties. I wish I could accept the 
dream theory, liecause it first explains why a course which seems totally motive- 
less, from Mr. Spencer’s point of view, was taken : and next, as exogamy lias done 
excellent service to the progress of society, the monitory dream would look very- 
like a super-normal revelation. But alas! I have another theory. Exogamy™ 
the result of a very slow evolution, and the causes were human passions implicit 
in human reason. Nothing motiveless was dono; each step in the progress ni its 


motive. , , 

Mr. Spencer’s iheorv appears to me to proclaim his inability to imagine a 
motive for his postulated division of a society, hitherto possessing no marriage 
rules, into a pair of intermarrying exogenous moieties. In this respect ns 

hypothesis resembles nil tho hyimthcses which demand the bisection o n 171 
No motive which will bear criticising has ever lieen assigned or t ie ^ isec on. 
In his first liook Mr. Spencer expressed the opinion to which Adhere, 
seems ns if, in the case of the Central Australian tribes, the totenuc system has 
undergone a somewhat curious development . • • • is just w os 

happened. The reincarnation belief, pins the belief in spirit- nun st nc 
plaques with geometrical patterns, has caused Arunta totemism to e\« op ' r > 

curiously indeed. ... 

Meanwhile the Arunta belief and practice are “ what lies at the root of the 

present totemic system of the Arunta tribe." The Udicf has mixe< t leir ms 
into both moieties, su that men and women may now marry into t eir 0 
Among the Kaitish, however, tlie ancient prohibition, no marriage 
totem," though no longer enforced, survives strongly enough t<> nu t mnrr g 
between persons of the same totem extremely rare; consequently the totems 


• Central Tribe*, p. 211. 
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remain, on tlie whole, cneh in its original moiety. As we move north from the 
Ivaitish, stone churinga dwindle, and the lielief associated with them by the Arnnta 
vanishes. Totems remain, on the ancient plan, each set in its own moiety. 

On this view, the Aruntn appear to be the most advanced and specialised of 
the Central Tribes, except on one point. They linvo received, recently, northern 
names for four of their eight sub-classes. These four had previously been extant, 
but unonymous. 


ON THE ORIGIN OF " EOLITH IC " FLINTS BY NATURAL CAUSES, 
ESPECIALLY BY THE FOUNDERING OF DRIFTS. 


By S. Hazzledise "Warren, K.G.S. 

[With Plate XXV T.] 

I THINK that we, who do not accept the eoliths as humau implements, ha e 
spoken what fa in onr mind, freely enough. This fa ne,.her tar tommeljcsto, on. 
opponents, nor to the theory itaelf. ft fa bat « poor comphment to the theoo o 
p£ it over with n vague exprotaou of incredulity. It » notable eno^lt to 
deserve to have the worst tad of it thet nun be tad. and to ..and or full by the 

‘“V. cannot .U nndertnke n thorough examination of the held evidence, and » 
we ml natural reticence in .peaking. Thi, fa a right Ming. hnt tt may be 

“'“tan^'one tnay no. be able to sp»k with ioraon.1 authority upon Urn 
field evidence in the district that meat be enstdered “* W* ‘ ^ ^ 

country, one may yet be able. lwr ^" 0 r‘ In hot. Held evidence 
the .abject, or to race auggeettve potnta (h , position of the 

1 ‘ a * no bearin « u P° n th0 f l l,es “° n ftt ' ™ . ’her they are or are not, of human 
eolithE that is primarily m dispute. hut ;. . ft knowIedge of the 

fabrication. Local field evidence cannot help us he , 

fracture of flint under different conditions that we requu* 

I have ltoon conducting experiments upon the fracture of flint, as bearing directs 

upon tho eoUtliic question, for more than fivo J*JV undertake destruction. 

feyond thfa it fa not very ™ “ ry »t eolithic mum I 

So I confess that it is with regret that ^ Uthic implements 

firmly believe that man existed long P« J ^ ^ any ev5dence that has been 

yet recognised in this country. But I ^.pLdithic times is worthy 

brought forward in positive proof of his existence i l 

to command our belief. _ ith greater joy than I. if 

None would hail the advent of the eo it ^ fiU a ^ p thftt w auts filling 
it appeared to my judgment to be deform . ^ ^ triumph of lienee to prove 

up in the history of the human race. l J* ^ a 8trong appeal 

so much from such unpromising materia!. . 0 f our proofs 

to an.', imagination. bnt. for thfa very mason, wa ought » b. ,ure o P 

that we may not lie led astray. 
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Are these chipped flint*, upon which so much reliance lias l>een place* I by 
inauv of our geologists and archaeologists, of such a nature that they cannot 
reasonably be supposed to have been made by natural causes?—and not made 
rarely, hut frequently and in considerable minders. 

Much lias lieen made of the fact that they conform to a certain definite series 
of types.' It is argued from this that they must be due to intelligent design on 
the part of man. To this I ventnre to givo a flat non acquit nr. The argument, 
though attractive on the surface, is unscientific to the core. 

Surely the same material, octet! upon by the same forces, of whatever nature 
these may be, is likely to give riw to similar results ? Human activity does not 
stand alone in this respect 

The fracture of flint, under the operation of natural forces, takes certain 
definite lines. One can collect large numbers of naturally broken flints 
that conform to the saute type. 1 This must be familiar to everyone who luis ever 
visited n gravel pit—or walked a ploughed field—in search of implements. The 
eoliths are flints of natural shape which conform to a certain definite series of 
types, and, in addition, show evidences of certain, equally definite, kinds of chipping. 
In fact, of a groat proportion or them, one can only say that they show evidence of 
a similar kind of wear, l or large numbers of them do not profess to be actually 
worked, but, at the best, u implements " by virtue of use rather than of fabrication. 
In any case, similar original shapes, exposed to similar causes of chipping, must 
necessarily prove similar in the end. 

The obtaining of long series of flints of certain types is purely n matter of 
industry ami careful selection; therefore, it seems to me, we can place no reliance 
upon the argument that similarity of form provos the operation of intelligent 
design. The point is rather, can we, apart from this, prove that this chipping must 
have been done by man, and could not have been done by nature ? If it could 
liave been done by nature, we plainly are not justified in referring it to human 
agency without the strongest collateral evidence. And of such evidence there is 
none. 


It may be said: if you believe tliat man existed in pre-p&loolithic times, where 
then are his implements, if these he rejected ? 

To this I should reply that there is no reason to conclude that pre-palrcolithic 
man lived in this region of the world. Or, if he did live here, he may have 
possessed no handicrafts whatever—as is believed to lie the case with the Kattea, 5 
the most primitive race of South Africa—the paleolithic culture tnay have been 
introduced ready-made from more southern areas: or may, indeed, have developed 
more rapidly than we think. Or again, if he did live here, and has left recognisable 
..races of bis presence, these may not have been discovered. 

• See. for instance. F. J. Bennett, Oeot. Hag., 1903, jx 127. 

lhe . nft ‘' ira ' ,on » attuned by flint, arranged by Professor T. McKenny 
I « ^™i„ S ° rVfl - V Ma ~ am ’ Street, London. There U 

r A Tt thc cur * tor » Mr - Mot,ta ^ f.g.8. 

1 rr *‘” Bor A. II. Keane. * The Boer State*,' p. 73. 
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Itefore going into the more elaUrate details, I would like to refer to one or 

two further objections and difficulties or a general character. 

One of these is the difficulty of drawing a line between the work of nature 
and the toppored work of man. It it tree that the* h> « t»rderh,.J m the cate 
of the wcll-recogni«d prd,latino perio.lt. One find, a certam number of fiint, of 

which all one can nay 1. that they may have 1«.n .lightly 

-nit soino temporary purpoee. Bat when one ha, gamed some little pmot cj 

experience from doing a little dint working onetell. the number of three dooHM 

form, it mtrprimngly tmall. Ko one could tav that the dilhclty wa, of the 

order a, it i, in theca* of the eolith. And. what it of 

among at would ever found an important eonclotion upon He* doubtful f 

Another difficulty i. in tin, geological •»«*% b> ««' <*> ■ J* ^ 
• induslrict - of M. liutot go tack. They can undoubtedly bo traced tael to tta 

Upper Miocene, and perhaps even to tile Lower Miocene. " ' “ •' 

ic'd. M. liutot held that the* early eoUth, helonge.1 to a mom ailvancml type of 

industty (Reutdo-Meevinien and Motvinicn) ttan the Bculetan of tta Early 

Pleistocene.* Tliis Is hardly what one might expect , imlinihnt 

Patting from generulitic. we will now preceed to comnder the more important 

classes of oolithic type3 in greater detail. 

I thonlil data the colitht into the following three pnmary du»,« wu 
certain tuMivition, no matter whether they 1* dne to human or iioa-hunian 

agency:— , „ , 

Class 1 . Flint* with liatterfil Surface*. 


Formed by prolonged concussions. 


Class 2. Flint* with Flaked Surfaces. 

Formed by the percussion of sharp blows. 

Class 3. Flints tenth Chipped Edges. 

Divided into— 

Series L Formed by Uttering on the edge. 

.Series 2. Formed by pressure on the edge. 

There it a weil-m.rk.nl interannliate teriet between tta SM. 
dataes; ttat it to say, flints which are tath llakcil anil tattered. The Knond a 

third classes also pass into each other. or 

.hit paper 1 stall endeavour * " £X2L ££ 

surfaces, and also those with battered €sl 0 h , 

• -Le Prvhi»torique d.u» I'Europe cf.itn>le.' C. B. Conga* ^ M a. 

Since this pajKT wn» written, Mr. O. M. Dn toil uu ‘Infcricure," in La FcuitU tie* 
Urill*. on - Le. Pdoudo-fiotitlie. du gnomon et Je l***™ 

June SouralLU*, IV' » -nno. Jmnsy 1.1“JJ rot. xix, 1900, p. 18 of 

1 “8«r Lliomme Pr6qnat*rn»ir*, Du .So • -« F(Hm ;„ a lu, n Dull. Soe. tlftg* 

reprint. “Note «ir U position »trnti««pl»'l nP 
BnixeUc, voL xiv, 1000, p. 7 of reprint. 
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those with pressure-chipped edges, to which series the hulk of the " Plateau 
implements" of Sir Joseph Proetwich* lielong. nud among which points of 
a peculiar type are so notable, are, in my opinion, due to what I shall propose 
to name “ ioil-obnixion" That is to say, I shall endeavour to show that these 
were formed by the grinding together of stones under pressure, due to differential 
movements in the drifts in which they were embedded. 

It may here Ixs pointed out tlmt it tuay be taken as a general rule that 
pressure upon the edges makes for the production of notclies and points; while 
rolling brings nbout the destruction of points, the production of battering, and 
also (this is important) the effect of what is known ns “free Making’’ by percussion. 
Jloth the battering und the Making are seen on the more exposed parts of the 
Mints. The meaning ami the proof of these statements will unfold themselves in 
the sequel. 

1. Fusts with Battered Surfaces. 

These are essentially different from tho typical Plateau Mints of Kent. They 
are classed under tho name of “ perentenre ” by M. Kutot, ! and are especially 
characteristic of his Bcutelien epoch, the earliest stage of his system of classifica¬ 
tion. They undoubtedly owe their form to a different process from that with 
which 1 sliall chiefly deal here. They have suffered, not from pressure against 
their edges, but from concussion upon their surfaces. Why this contusion should 
be referred to human agency (of the existence of which there is no extraneous 
evidence) ratiicr than to the inevitable concussions in tho course of a torrential 
stream (of the existence of which we hnvo ahuudunl evidence) I must simply 
confess that I do not understand. It is far otherwise with the eoliths of tho 
second and third classes, but here, it seems to me, it is only necessary to picture 
to oneself the conditions in a swift stream, and then, if there were any doubt 
upon the subject, one will soon lx« convinced tliat these “ percuteurs ” may quite 
easily l>e produced by natural causes. They are Hint nodules iu process of being 
converted into pebbles. If proof of this Ixs needed, one can find it in the wash-mill 
Hints of M. Boule. In any cose, these cannot stand alone without the more 
convincing forms, so I need not dwell further on the point. 

2. Flints WITH Flaked Surfaces. 

A certain proportion of the eolithB ow T e their form, not to pressure-chipping ou 
their edge*, but to M free flaking ” by percussion. Tliat is to say, they have been 

1 Quart. Jovrn. Grot, Sor., voL xlvii, lSOI, pp. 126-160. Jonrn. Authrop. Intt^ roL xxi, 
1802, pp. 246-2T0. The Utter paper reprinted with revisions in the author’s Contrvrcrted 
Qurttunu of Oralogy, 189.1. 

* A. Hu tot, “ Stir U distribution ties industries palcolithiques dans les couches qua terns ires 
tie U Brtpque,” C. R. Congr* I*Ur*. JAmlknp. itArcktol. pr/kisL, XII* Session, 10OQ. “ £tudo 
geologiqne et snthropologique du giarment de Orgy, 1 ’ kfr'm. Roc. dAntkrop. Brwxctte*, vol xx. 
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struck near their edge, i,J . «r 1- —*« dlta «* - **'» •£ 

i, r the hnud of m or in tint ttcneml »*. to th. hod of . 

cL pmento n con.ider.bh. variety of form., both in mxo end ehnpc. Thqrww. 

... t j^.Jnfimt Knt thev are all more or less flaked 

lo defy anything like a general d.x nj ti , 7 

over TSTkZk ju^taTdS?» b - v r® dof,n ; 1 ;: 

grasped in the hand, and also of fojnnng^thing.to^c^ ^ 

nmy^bc, these forms give little support to any 

argument from design. wh ich a few flakes 

Th* lw>st of them are no more than natural sronw 

* 1 , f i ri .r,i<it.nnce Anvone who Juts done any 

have been removed along t e mesj that there are certain lines along 

flint-working himself will foUow ' 1 • whac ftlo other8 5t lllfty 1* 

which a flint will flake with the gre . ^ , mt along 

haltered to n surprising extent until . . j t u, Hake at 

which it is extremely difficult, or sometimes «l“ - 1 ,| iat i ithic mnu 

,11. M conclusion » - to ^ ZZ, to* ..isuincc, 

luul united tit© skill necessary to r,.fntct..r>. direction, 1-1 inn 

hut was unable to exercise any control over the m 

“ frai u”m met the oqnnUr noli to »r Umt *. - ^ n "«"J: 

a for.ui.ou, multitude of U» to - “£ £ SLVST—i». 
to the ldows which happen to be delivered riMfc. «« ' 

whUe it will withstand thoec acting in t ® ®°” f to natural causes as 

If wo can equally well imagine the flint to owe iu 

to human agency, surely it is —English’ eoliths; if they be 
But .hose are not the dommaut fonm ^^ my opinio „, 

anything they tend to appre^ fundamental difference, not of degree, 

however, there is a gulf between fortuituous 

hut iu kind. The onu ,»c*u„»g noth ing »teh m, ght ,^ „ [ ^ 

accidents of nature, the other presenting roforml to 

The origin of the flret 
again when the effects of water-abrasion 

. Com |atc the effect of wave scliou, J!?** “eolith.* (^ called) nay 

! l d« not «7 lha ‘ * onu ’ of ; th Jo not 0 ^, Uie human period further 

not be human implement*. But, ^ ’ . . . „ t j lor n ot in accordance with that 

hack than we know it in England. T»,e ofth.nA ut.^^ ^ ^ ^ ^ <1irlUvn m 

generally recognised: he mil. the Mourtimn Palreolithic stage before hi* 

our ordinary Acheulcen form* so that there m ^ 

ChdWen. Bui this eerie* has nothing in common w,th the tree sol. 
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3. Fusts with Chipped Edges. 


Tliese I take to 1*1 the typical and dominant eoliths; that is, as we chiefly 
know them in England. There are certain important points about these flints. 
They liave not been flaked by direct percussion of freely delivered blows, bat 
either by pressure, or by a kind of indiscriminate lettering, delivered on the edge: 
the pressure having acted perpendicularly to the face of the flint. Where they 
are made from flints that are flat on one surface and rounded on the other, they 
are chipped from the flat surface, and therefore the flaking is seen on the rounded 
surface. \\ here they are made of flints that are tabular, or approximately flat on 
both surfaces, they are very frequently chipped at different parts of their edge 
from opposite sides. 

The chief forms produced are an indiscriminately chipped edge, and tho 
notch, cither single or in various combinations. The double notched type, that is, 
two notches a short distance apart, chipped either from the same or from opposite 
sides of the flint, and leaving a point la-tween, is one of the most noteworthy and 
characteristic forma 

I divide this class of eoliths into two series, the lettered and the pressure- 
chipped. These two series, if natural, owe their form to different causes; and if 
human implements, to different methods of work. 

The distinction between them is consequently of much importance, lint need 
not lie dealt with fully until it has to lie taken into account in reference to the 
effects of water-abrasion. This much only need be said now.- I will take it as 
proved that water-abrasion, pure and simple, will not distinctly press two stones 
together with considerable force. For this to happen in Nature, they would have 
to lie held together in some sufficiently unyielding material. I think no one will 
quarrel with that as an axiom. 

I shall now deal chiefly with eoliths of the third class. It does not appear to 
me necessary to deal so fully with those of the first and second classes, ns this has 
already been done by M. Bouled But I think that his work does not fully meet 
the case in regard to eoliths of the third class, without some further light being 

thrown upon the effects of pressure clearly separated from those due to rolling and 
concussion. 

The possible means that suggest themselves by which eoliths may have lieen 
formed are:— 

1. Human agency. 

2. Water-abrasion by wave action. 

3. Wnter-abrasion by streams, rivers, and floods. 

4. Soil-abrasion by the pressure and movements of soil-creep and foundering 

5. The drag of ice. 


G. Wear and tear on the surface of the ground.* 

M. Houle, L'A n(kropnlot/it, vol xri, 1806, pp. 257-2<J7. 

!* WMidrr lhD effecU ° l frntt *“»* thi * fc *» 

n imuj laappHcaUt to the portion Ur form* awuiued by the eolith*. 
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I. Homan Agency. 

Mttuv of these Hints, especially the double uotd.es with intervening point, are 
very suggestive of human agency. If the presentation of a serviceable cutting- 
edge can seldom be claimed for them, yet there ore, on the other hand, many very 
serviceable points, and scraping edges of a variety of shapes are of genera 
occurrence. If they l>e of human origin it appeare to me that the ideal m the 

mind of the workers was the production of a serviceable scraping edge, for the 

iK>ints are often of secondary importance. 

Is this what one might exi«ect the early efforts or man in stone implement 
making to lie' Personally. I should expect the first efforts of man in this 
direction to be this: That he would break a stone to pieces, and then select such 
fragments as suited his purpose. But the results of tins would hardly be 

recognisable. . , ... , • 

By the time he conceived the idee ef holding a that re bus heed, and 

deliberately .hipping it with another atone, which U claimed for . eerntn, prepor- 
lion of tin: eoliths, one docs not ace, ao lar aa .kill ia concerned, why he ahmdd not 
do better work. On the ether hand it must not he foigoltcn that pnnutitc 
liandiemfts are more under tlie coutn.1 ef custom and belief than obtauia with 

a more advanced civilisation. , 

The Seri ef the liulf of California' use little or nothreg hut unmodified 

or almost unmodified natural objects, aneh as the teeU, and talons of autre,.k I 
is t»nrt of tlieir creed lo do so. Of atone they use only tolled teach iwhhles and 
when one ia accidentally broken they threw it away, and the place where .t lies 
may Ire -mhooed" to the whole trite. To fabricate a atone cxoep to a teo 
alight extent, would offend its spirit, and violate .he relation ... winch they nnogrec 
that they stand with the unseen world areund them. 

Here. I take it. it is net » mud. wan. of drill as a pro nhtuon 
that is in guestion. So hr as skUl is concerned, .he paheehtluc U.nt worke, 
wonl.1 Imre teen perfectly cabbie .1 executing « great number at Ire. ef rim 
neolithic forms. The difference was primarily eastern wind;greetedi h» meUrmb 
of work along different channels. The change from pal.eehri.rn W « "» 1 h “- “ 
more subtle than a mere development ef skill; it » of the trend rnthor than of rite 

Iuiud; it is a jjrowth of new ideas. ,. . . 

Viewed in tins light there is nothing unfavourable in the eohlh.c lhnte boreg 

„ , , . if some slraime way, became fixed in tins 

confined to these types. If custom, iti some o 

groove, so it might remain for long periods. , . 

And the length of the penod w ould recount lor any reasonable abnmhmc. el 

these forres, though when M. Burnt spreks ef 25 per cent.- retd even 

■ IV. J. MeCte. D.H. lre .^»l>My ,pre„,„|„, de I. 

■ - Ser U dteUibnUo,. dm h.d.»lr.» Wfoteta I ' 1 p, ti ^ ,, ,3 J 

Bclgi,,uts" C. It. Cunyrie Intern. dAnlhrep. <f Arched. yrtMet-, 

tile irjtriut. 
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50 per cent. 1 of the mass of river-gravels being couijiosetl of worked liintn, one 
must confess that it seems rather extraordinary. 

A fact which tells against the human origin of these Hints is that eolithic 
chipping occurs on the edges of i*ul;culithic implements. In some cases it might 
very well he muiutaiued that this chipping was due to human agency. In fact, I 
have in my own collection several examples of re-eutraut curves on paleolithic 
implements, which appear to be definitely worked. One of these, in particular, is 
u rude discoidal implement from Warren Hill, Mildcuhull. But the hollow curve 
here has every appearance of Wing formed by designed ilakiug, which is entirely 
in accordance with the flaking of the rest of the implement. Therefore, I consider 
that, os it occurs upon uu undoubted implement, the bulauce of the evidence is 
altogether in favour of its lteing genuine work. 

In other cases, however, and in those, too, which have much more in 
common with the eolithic chipping, the hulauee of the evideuce is entirely on the 
other side. 

Mr. W. L'unuiiigtou* has described examples of this character, where the 
eolithic chippiug can neither l>e claimed ns secondary work, nor as the result of 
urtificiul wear in the original use of the implement, I have exuiuiucd one of 
those described by Mr. C'unniugton with great care, and it is perfectly clear that 
the eolithic chipping occurs on a frost-flaked surface that was au accidental injury 
to the implement, nut uuly subsequent to its fabrication, but subsequent to its 
abrasion and patiuulioii. 

The simple and natural explanation of this is that the eolithic chipping is due 
to natural causes. To assume it to bo an instance of re-working of an old 
implement at n later date, is to assume that man made a more advanced and more 
useful implement into a more primitive aud less useful uue, whereas the 
contrary is the general rule for re-worked implements. It further assumes that 
mau, long after the Karlv Puheolithic Age, to which the implement belongs, still 
continued to moke the eolithic types; mid this example is hy no tueaii3 isolated. 
1 have, besides others, a very notable instance in a Moustcricn trimmed flake from 
Swimscombc, with later eolithic chipping on its edge.* Among the others that I 
have may he mentioned an ovate implement from Poitou, also with subsequent 
eolithic chipping on its edge.* So it is clear that if this eolithic re-chipping was 
douc by man be did it not infrequently, aud to a comparatively late date. 

However unlikely Lliis may be, it is of course conceivable that these might 
be iustauces of re-workiug, and what we want is not probability but demonstra¬ 
tion ; or rather, these might he instances of re-working, if they were, in reality, 
instances of working at all. Aud here it is, os I take it, Unit we liud the proof 

* “ Defeme dea EolitU«V Hull, .Voe. (fAiitirop. DrtuxtUs, vol. xx, 1002, jx 61 of the 
reprint. 

* Quart Jutirn. (Jcat. &*., vol. liv, 1886, p. 281. 

• See- rUte XXVI, Fig*. a and 8n. 

• Se* Plate XXVI, Fig. t 
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that we require. These examples of subsequent eolithic re-chipping bear none of 
the characteristics of designed flaking. whUe they present every feature of 
fortuitous pressure-chipping. 

We not only find this pressure-chipping upon paleolithic implements, but we 
find it also, though generally on a smaller scale, upon the edges of neolithic 
implements, where it is also, very frequently, subsequent to the patmation of 

the flint. . , 

No confusion cun arise— except iu name—betweeu tins fortuitous perpen¬ 
dicular pressure-chipping, and the deliberate flaking by pressure, which .s the 
highest development of tlie art of flaking. Neither the method of operation nor 
the effect produced have anything in common with each other. 

This point naturally leads up to the question as to how fur contemporary 
pressure-chipping upon the edges of undoubted implements may be taken 
to have been caused by artificial wear, and how far it must lie rejected as 
natural wear. But the discussion of this would lead me too far from my present 

purpose, and I must regretfully i*ass it by. ..... , , , , 

t„ the December mini her of Jim.' I !»»« tow I found to 

auilelious of eoUfhio hint. ..n new rsmls. eel lltst they ha.l been oh,pH by 
premare against ether stones to the gnmad on the psMUS" °> car vrbcel. ever 

them. The oy.Utl.ie double tteteh with point f »' "O »■»•««“ “"“T*! 
•tootm those, ltv a series ef cxperimcuU I feeeJ Hot »b.U>ver ate, capable o 
foteibiy ether by a suddeu shock. er by a dower and mem prolonged 

lercium edge of a suitably abaH « the -face of another atom., 

wus dee capable ef producing the kind ef cbipH edge cletmetentU. ef Urn eel,tit 
rrm KxtmittuESTs.— At this stage ef the ptocecdutgs mmt. oeper.meeu, were 
eee.leeU.Kl ie elder te show practically the effect, ef pen*t»l,ouIer 
lire edge, ef ffieuo Some ef tie*, wore placed agutnat pebble. set block of 

oem^Tod thee stamH »I»» •<* the heel « »‘™* *“ U “ ° f ”''t 
others were mere slow* pnLl .gainst . pMh to . 

for the purpose. A» time ws limited, only «• »'* »' “**** “ mls * e " 

experimented upon. Seveml of these, as fr»|ucntly happens ... to 

broke ie the process, end the effect was ceemepeentty spo.lt ; but 

least, were fairly seceessfel. end showed a oomndcisbl. amount of 1 

high-uegle - parallel Hiking " (neele el,oust iuslantanconsly) rnelt a, t. sccu 

cdtjm of the host examples ef «» “ <" J^Lt Mutton, ef eolith, can he 
The point to be decided is tlus. w u,c .. . 

produced by the artificial pressure of one stone agumst an,thor .m> Mdid 
argument that they may be *> produced iu nature t Aud further, b) what 
uaturel means eoeld sue,;, be thus pntssed togstber to such a manner as to make 
to chipped eoliths f IWtully. I do net doubt for a me mcntth atto 
onperinZT an, valid. But if one can answer Urn *coud ffuesuon m the 

i Van. 1905. 103 : 1006, 3. 
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nftit inative, namely tliut there arc forces in nature which cun press stones 
forcibly together, then the validity of the experiments is sufficiently obvious, and 
need not trouble us further. Then if it be still maintained that these eoliths an* 
human implements, it must be for the advocates of that theory to explain why 
eolithic man always chose atones of these particular shapes, and also why hV 
always chipped them in the imiuner that fortuitous pressure is capable of doing. ' 

2. Watkk-Auuasiok by Wave Acnox. 

Although the final result of wave action, whether of the sea or of inland 
waters, is the pebble, there is no doubt that it is capable of producing, os 
accidental and temporary forms, certain types of the eoliths. 

M. Itutot asserts that eoliths may be found in considerable numbers on sea- 
1 teaches. But he boldly claims for them an “ eolithic * age, 1 just as palieolithic 
implements ore sometimes found in these situations. Although a positive 
judgment could not be given without going into the local evideuce in each 
alleged instance, one very mud. doubts whether this explanation would always 
meet the case. Indeed, Mr. George Coffey’ lias found such objects which had 
lieeu ouly recently chipped by the sea. 

It is possible that the colitlis of the Kentish Plateau might have been 
derived from marine formations of laic Tertiary Age, which we know formerly 
existed in the area. But personally 1 do not believe that these particular eoliths 
owe then form to wave action at all. They appear to me to be distinctly 
pressure-chipped, uud not battered by any form of waler-ubroaiou.* 

And, further, as the results of wave action arc plaiulv inapplicable to the 
river gravels. I think tliis cause need not detain us further. 

It is jiossiblc, however, that some of the eoliths which liuve l*xm recorded 
from glacial gravels may be due to this cause. But this .picstiou con hardly Ihj 
considered as of vital importance, aud these discoveries will be referred to 
later on. 


3. Watek-Abkasiox by Streams, Hivers akd Fuwiw. 

As already stated. I think we may consider this cause os inapplicable to the 
pressure-chipped eoliths of the third class. Esjiecially is this the case with the 
double notches with point, and those with reverse chipping. It seems impossible 

that free rolling m a river-bed, which makes for the destruction of points, could 
produce these forms. 

Al U» SUU. time, ouo umrt not forgrt tliat aotoctfung won: ll™ |n« ndliwr 
m« toko ,,W-„ m tho co„„* „f nv« onaion. If tl.co .ere . Hint .tuck or 
»«lgoJ w «,w. ».y to Uw bod of . rivo, wd „it|, Ul edge potoltog npwnlo, „„d 

to. '4^ " ** *ol... tori, t , a of 

! Br t A ‘* x - Saimkx, 1001, p. 7#,j. 

8 “ u,r Kr “^ ^ .W„ Vol . 11X , 1U0 5, m S8. 
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a stream of alone* and pebbles were driven against it by the current, it is manifest 
i bat its edge would become chipped in the oolithic style, even if it only remained 
in that position for a few moments before licit,g swept away. Or, as a river was 
cutting its way into previously formed bods of gravel, a flint might be, as it wore, 
attacked in a similar manner to the above, Indore being finally dislodged from it* 
bed. One sometimes finds flints with several parallel flakes removed from one 
side; this has probably beeu accomplished in this manner. 

Again, there might be violent eddies swirling in a confined sjiace where a 
fallen tree partially impeded the flow of the stream. These would cause much 
chipping on the edges of flints. 

These causes would doubtless produce occasional approaches towards the 
pressure-chipjied flints, but even then, the difference in the method would almost 
certainly reveal itself in the result. In practical experience of river gravels, ono 
finds that this is so. and that the distinctly pressure-chipped forms are generally, 
though not entirely, alwent. while the battered forms are characteristic. The 
paleolithic trimmed flake from Swanscomlie, previously referred to, is one of these 
exceptions; for the later eolithic chipping on its edge is distinctly the work of 
pressure. But the gravel bore lies upon chalk, and this example is evidently c ue 
to “ soil-abrasion - by foundering, presently to he described, and not to water- 
abrasion at all. Such occasional pressure-chipi*ed forms might also I*? p uc 
by the foundering of the river banka where they are undermined by the stream; 
hut this again, though an integral fart of river work, is not water-abrasion. 

It is notable that in most of the examples of pressure-chipping that I have 
from river gravels—other, tluit is, than renutniJ or derived si»ecrmeno one ms 
that the surfaces of the flints showing it are also striated. Although this stnation 
is never seen in the river gravels to the extent that it is f'»und in the hill dri ta, it 
is yet sufficient to indicate that grinding together under pressure, w » tn.i >) 
or by soil-movement, has actually taken place. 

We must now consider the difference between the chipped edges due to 
battering and those due Ui pressure. The most important difference, perhaps » 
the absence of the more advanced forms from the battered class. This is w ia 
one would expect if the theory of their origin advanced here be correct. 

In some cases it might lie difficult to distinguish between them, oepecially 
where one had only isolated examples to deal with. But where one has a senes 
of cad, class, then the difference between them, and also between both of them 
and the effects of designed flaking, i* i«rfectly apparent to the trained eye. 

When one examines the eoliths of the river gravels, and the pressure- 
chipped forms made artificially; and then, when one compares these with the 
eoliths of the hill drifts, it gradually dawns upon one that whereas the latter 

certainly are pressure-chipped, the former are not. 

t think L .11 U» moat cotwlnrivo proof* tlmt tho b.ttere.1 .ones » d» 
to water-abrasion, i» the feet that they p-a by fc-nthtUo,,. (.hteh, 

in,!,,-I. ia tnic of every elara of eolith, hut notably »o l„t,) into rrma true, 

Vol. XXXV. 
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no one would—or should—accept as anything but natural In searching river 
gravels I sometimes had to look some time before I could find auy suitable raw 
material for the experimental production of eoliths, which liad not already boon 
converted into more or less of an eolith. That is a matter of great import from 
more than one jroiut of view. I will only say here that I !isk those who accept as 
human implements the flints that liuppen to !« “ more," while they reject as 
natural those that happen to be “ less," to show some essential difference in kind 
1 »ctween them. If the difference la* one of degree only, their human origin, it 
seems to me, is indefeusible. 

Further confirmation tliat these forms are natural is found in the wash-mill 
flints of M. Boule. 1 I liave not followed up the effects of wash-mill work to 
the extent that has been doue by this iiutuor. Indeed, the ordinary wash-mills 
of our brickfields are very different from those descrilied by him. 

l$ut from time to time, for a good many years past, I have picked up such 
objects when I have chanced to notice them. Some of these are very fair flakes* 
with cone of percussion, facets on the outer face, and even some little secondary 
chipping on their edges. One is a hollow-scraper eolith of the battered class. 
Another is a flint nodule from which several flakes liuve been removed, and it 
much resembles n rude hand implement. This shows how careful one ought to bo 
in accepting indiscriminately chipped Hints as human work. 

The flakes, however, have certain characteristics, especially in the trend 
of the surface ripplingB of the fractured surfaces, which generally serve to 
distinguish them from the artificial product. They are exactly parallel with the 
forms which one finds to 1)0 characteristic of various Plateau Grovels, such as those 
of Hertfordshire and Essex, or of the Cromer Forest Bed.* They also occur in 
paleolithic river gravels in company with undoubted implements. Some of these 
flakes from the Cromer Forest Bed were found l>eJore Mr. Lewi? Abbott’s 4 paper 
was published, in which he claimed for them a human origin. But with this 
conclusion I most emphatically disagree. 

To sum up the efleets of water-abrasion. It is universally admitted that 
water-abrasion is capable of producing a contusion of surfaces, a chipping of 
edges by battering, and a considerable amount of “ free flaking " by percussion. 
1 his 1 take to be the origin of the first and second classes of the eolitlis, of the 
intermediate forms Iwtwcen the two, and of the first scries of the third class. 
1 hose who would accept these forms os human implements place limits upon the 
nlmvc-iuontioned processes of water-abrasion which appear to me altogether 
arbitrary and impossible. 

My sul»e<iueul remarks will refer to the pressuru-cliipped flints only, unless 
expressly stated to the contrary. 

M. Boule, L’JnlMroftotogie, voL xvi, IUO&, |ip. 257-267. 

• 8e« Pbue XXVI, Pig,, t a „,i ^ 

4 See Plate XXVI, Fig*. 5 and Aa. 

• SvtHrut Scimcr, voL a, 1M17, p. H'J. 
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4. Soil-Abrasion. 

In contradistinction to water-abrasion, I propose to name the process abont to 
be described aa “ soil-abrasion." I venture to think it is of far greater importance 
than has hitherto been recognised. 

All geologists will be familiar with the action of soil-creep, and the operation 
of pressure beneath the surface. We find evidence of tliis work in many phases: 
on a superficial scale in the disturUi.ee of drifts, the foundering of escarpments, 
and other matters, while at a greater depth there are a great variety of effects in 
the deformation of rocks. But into these latter we need not enter, as they do 
not concern us as prehistorians. 

We are all familiar with what one may call the extreme form of soil-creep m 
the phenomena of the landslip. I need not go far into this question either, at 
least, not in so far as the more extensive landslips are concerned. I may mention, 
however, that I have an example of the last lower molar of EUphas privxigcntm, 
from the Warren, near Folkestone, which has been involved in one of the 
landslips that, owing to the peculiar geological structure, are of not infrequent 
occurrence in that locality.' Both surfaces of this tooth are deeply scored and 
striated by the slipping and eliding to which it has been subjected. The origin 
of such scratches and Striation* is an important link in the chain of my evidence. 
Instances where bones have been scored where they have loin in contact with each 

other in peat beds have also been recorded. 

As already hinted, superficial movements are not confined to such extensive 

accidents ns this. Neither are they confined to steep slopes, 08 un0 nu « ht 
imagine tluit they would lie: a gently-inclined plane is 'l u ' u sufficient. __ 

The determining cause of nil these phenomena, whether great or small, is 
water. Water percolates into the soil, especially down cracks and crevices, 
reduces the adhesion, and forms a lubricant It is thus that the surface accumu¬ 
lations are continually moving down from higher to lower levels, always travelling 
grain by grain, and at more or less frequent intervals according to circumstances. 

sliding in masses of greater or less magnitude. 3 

Mr. W. Shone has dealt with the principles of subterranean erosion, chiefly 
in so far as thev affect beds of unconsolidated sand and clay He states that 
wherever water percolates tlirough unconsolidated material along an reclined 
plane, it is constantly carrying the lighter materials out at the nearest point 
of escape, that is. at the point of outlet of a spring. The consequence of this ,s 

• W. Tuple}-, Proc. GsoL Assoc., voL M, 

* Since tlii. paper wo. written, on article bv Mr. W. 

of .Vufurv, voL Ixrifi 1906 „ 425. on "The UmWideita tbc ,j own .^ „ nd 

how a tract of glacial drift ha. been moving over it* n , a j xjnl 

showing no ouperfirial evidence of it* motion, for many 3 re *- nk ' . original 

fifty vrarM ^o'enwe. thh. area, and since it- construction it ha* Iwen deflected from ^ongitu. 

umrw to the extent of from C to 10 feet A .tone bridge haa al«» l«een i* o 

damaged. „ 

is A M 
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that, wherever a spring issues in the side of a valley under such conditions, it 
carries away the underlying material and causes the overlying material to 
founder down to fill its place. Even where this has been proceeding on a very 
insignificant scale in the valleys of little streamlets iu the Cheshire plain, the 
author proves that foundering tins taken pluce to the extent of 30 feet since the 
glacial period. This does not sound very extensive, hut it is as much as could 
well take place under the circumstances, as it has reached tho floor of the valley. 
This paper was read before the Geological Society in 1892, and I must refer to it 
for further details. 1 

But this principle does not only apply to such unconsolidated material. It 
must not be forgotten that all the mineral contained in spring water, whether in 
mechanical suspension or chemical solution, is derived from the subterranean 
erosion of the rocks through which it has passed. The effect of this must bo very 
considerable indeed. 

It must further be remembered that, upon a slope of even very moderate 
inclination, the amount of sliding may be out of all proportion to the actual 
amount of the subterranean erosion. While during the Pleistocene Period, when 
the rainfall was so much greater than now, all these processes must have been 
proportionally more active. 

At tho one end of the scries, the landslip which precipitates a whole mountain 
side into the valley below, though abundantly powerful to chip the edges of flints 
by grinding them against other atones, Is yet too local and infrequent in its 
occurrence to he the general ca»tse or the eoliths. At the othor end of the series, 
the perpetual grain by grain soil-creep described by Darwin* where he found 
that on n grass slope of 9£°, 24 cubic inches of earth crossed a line 1 yard 
long every year, is too feeble to have any such effect. Nor, again, would the 
individual creep of stones down a hillside be much more to the purpose. But 
between these extremes we have a series of gradations which are both sufficiently 
frequent and sufficiently powerful to supply at least a great part of the force we 
require, especially when the rainfull was greater. 

In this connection one may call to mind the slip which produces no surface 
feature whatever, and only comes into our cognizance from the effect it has upon 
the foundations of our houses. 

Another important point, noted in the recent text-hook of Geology hy 
Messrs. T. 0. Chamterlain and R. D. Salisbury* is the following. Tho inclination 
of trees from tho perpendicular, whore they are growing upon sloping ground, 
is caused hy the differential movement of the more superficial soil over the 
sulr-soil in which the roots of the trees are anchored. The movement indicated 
here is slow, and continuous, but powerful. Other movements are intermittent. 

■ w. Shone, Jomm. Ottl. See., voL xlviii, IMfcJ, pp. 90-103. 

2^ ( C D " rw '"* Tkr formation of Vegetable Mould throng/, M« Action of Worms, 1881, 

■ Urology. Smntu, [v„L ij, London, 1906, p. - 18 . 
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And tliia Lb not all. There is also the closely related aeries of phenomena 
in the foundering down of snptsrfidal accumulations, owing to the chennca 
solution of calcareouH rocks 1-eneath. The most familiar effect of tlus F«»» w 
seen in the “piping" of the chalk.* Rainwater, percolating through the 
superficial deposits along certain channels of least resistance, unequally dissolves 
away the subjacent surface of the chalk, and this causes the overlying beds to 

founder down into the spaces thus left. . 

Some ot time pipes ore surprisingly narrow onJ .leep.aud Urey ere lille.1 

with a heterogeneous oocumulotinn of materiel—grovele, saiuls. an c y» 
short a mixture of whatever Imls tliere may formerly have been overlying I '» 

clialk. It often hnppena that local aabtermaoan erosion gam on for a long 
period without making any surface feature, a. the superficial drift » left » a 
hridgn over tho cavity. Several instances have tea. recorded where he acta, 
tall of these bridges lot, lieen otaerred to take pUec. Darwin- mention. fito 
such subsidences a. having 00 ,no within his own knowledge, one of whie 
happened in his own fields. The* nrc dereritad ns hnvmg been several feet m 
diameter and some halt in depth. Bat others on a larger scale are * 
liaviug occurred in the magiieeian Innostone near " . 

feU in 1801 or 1802 is 30 foot in depth. Another which c a hoi, 18 3 
SO feet in width and 00 feet in depth. Another which foil about 1810 t, 
described as being now •• planted « an orchard.” » pro.au,at y it.. even huger, 
mother engulptad a .lack which emu. men tad jaat been making bu 
fortunately had left. It w*. donhtless. the weight of tho stack which precipitaled 

the eetestrophe. ^ ^ ^ ^ wilh „ hich one legs to deal. Though 

these pipe, aro fluently ven- mli*eat io cm* other, and must cron ua^y am* 
vet apnUfrom rhis. and in the care of rotaueou, rook, like th o o taXlg Ante 
is also a general relation of the whole surface going on. ^ 

there may ha on its surface to founder down, now rn on. «*“ 
another: on tho overage, perhaps, producing a air t U ' 
ii.aiiifa.t that this action mmt cm dUfereuMl movement, m the mesa, 

" P TT S"id. ha, pci..,., oat. the riay.with-fiinm wMri, enpe the 
eladk. thoagl. composed of the residue from the relation of the ehnlk. Inn, J 

I J. Prrstwicb, "On the Origin of Sred red O— «P- »«”*■ **"" 

*“*. a'£*. "n. ft™ iota./ rvtM. *M * •*<*» * ■»"•*"*'• * "*■ 

• Bov. J. Sv Tults OW. Hag., 1«». P- »™: ^ .g ^ also W. Whitaker, 

" rl ■'sil my. i« •!- - •a^JSTJSSE 

.Ifunuiry 10, 10U6. 
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been almost everywhere disturbed since Pliocene times, as it contains abundant 
remains of Tertiary strata up to and including the Pliocene. 

Tho condition of things indicated by these facts is easily pictured in the 
mind. Tertiary strata were formerly spread over the surface of the chalk. The 
surface of the area was denuded of the cuppiug of Tertiary strata by suhaerial 
erosion, leaviug only scattered remnants of their presence, and at lbe same 
time the chalk was being dissolved away from its upper surface downwards by 
subterranean erosion. As the clny-with-flints, which was left aa the residue from 
the solntiou of the chalk, foundered down into the spaces thus left by that 
solution, the remnants of the Tertiary strata became gradually carried down and 
involved in the muss of the day-with-tliuts, where we find them to-day. 
Doubtless this was largely accelerated during the climatic conditions of the 
Glacial Period. 

The 1 tearing of these various processes on the eolithic ipicstion is obvious, and 
insistence has already been laid on it It must uot be expected that eoliths would 
be produced in all cases. There must be suitable raw material, the stones must 
l>o sufficiently near together to be pressed against each other, and one cau also 
say in the ubs tract that the material in which they art; emlwdded must not 
l>e too yielding. How this last matter would work out under subterranean 
conditions—whether the clay of the "clay-with-lliuts" would sutiafy this 
condition, and, if so, at what depth it would satisfy it—I am not yet prepared to 
say. This much one may say, however, that where eoliths have been found in any 
abundance, they have generally been associated with some sort of gravel. 

The next question which must be asked is this: Is the pressure which would 
be attained by the movements of superficial accumulations sufficient for the 
purpose of chipping the edges of flints in the eolithic style ? A cubic yard of 
material, such as we have to deal with, may be taken to weigh about a lou and 
a-half. It might very well happen then that at a depth of only 0 feet, two 
stones might be pressed together with a force of upwards of a ton. Added to 
this there might be, sometimes, the momentum acquired by a fall of a foot or 
more; while smaller forces than this would occur with greater frequence and at 
a less depth. 

The actual force required to chip the edge of a flint varies according to 
the toughness of the Hint and tho thickness of its edge. The following may, 
however, be taken as a general guide:—A keen-edged flake may have a notch 
of some little depth chipped out of its edge by being merely grasped in the hands 
anti pressed for a few moments against another stone. A little grinding action, 
such as would take place with soil-movements, greatly assists, but is not always 
necessary. A sudden stamp with oue’a heel, or a more prolonged pressure 
brought about by throwing one’s weight down heavily, is sufficient to have the 
same result on a considerably blunter edge. This is capable of reproducing a 
%,r ) large proportion of the eolitlrs. On one occasion I succeeded after several 
successive stamps with my heel in chipping a notch out of tho edge of a flint 
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ihui was as blunt as could be seen on any eolith, and far more blunt than many 
of these forms. But this must be considered somewhat exceptional, and it was 
an example of the single notch only. The forms with an outward curve seem 
to require a greater pressure. The weight from the wheel of a cart passing over 
is abundantly sufficient to reproduce even the most exceptional examples of 
oolithic chipping, and this can seldom exceed two tons, whereas a fur greater 
pressure might he reached in nature. 

We can thus definitely answer the question whether nature is capable of 
chipping these fliuta What can we say on the other side for eolithic man T 
How could he obtain the necessary pressure—esjieeially in the case of those which 
are the finest examples of his supposed work—either ns a result of use or by 
deliberate intention f Ho could not obtain the necessary pressure without the 
aid of some mechanical contrivance, and—even if it were conceivable that he 
should have this—the final result seems hardly worth the effort, when letter 
things might l>e obtained so much more easily. And, on the oilier hand, no use 
of the flints as implements would be any more capable of producing the observed 
effects on their edges without the aid of great leverage. 

But, it umy bo asked, Ls it demonstrable that it is pressure—and not a 
chipping of the edge caused by designed battering—which has produced those 
forms ? Although it might not always be possible, as bos already been stated, 
in an individual instance to differentiate the effects of pressure from those 
produced by any other means, yet I believe that there can bo no doubt about the 
matter where one has a series to deal with. The evidence is complete on the 
point, and seems to admit of no other interpretation. I have dealt with this 
point both in previous jarts of this paper and also in Mu m, 1 hut it is so 
important that 1 venture to give a summary of the argument here. Firstly, the 
angle of chipping of this series of eoliths is the same as that obtained by pressure. 
Secondly, the character of the chipping ami the trend of the surface ripplmgs 
of the fractures is, in all typical examples, alwolutely identical m the case of the 
plateau eoliths and in that of the experimental pressure-effects. It ls true Hint 
a small number of these eolitlm are on the borderland, which might l* due 
either to pressure-chipping or to designed flaking. But none of them cross the 
border. None of them present anything more than Ls seen m the best examples 
perpendicular pressure, which very cloaely approach the effects of designed linking. 
Thirdly, the general sliajo of these eoliths is the same as one may find on a new 
road, where the pressure is delivered without the guidance of intelligent design. 

Wliat one finite in tin's manner is really of uioro value than ones own 
experimental productions. For in the latter case there is the guiding intelligence 
to be discounted. This is a great hindrance, ns one is prevented from obtaining 
any particular types, except such us one cannot help producing from the nature 
of the case. 


« J/an, 1906, 103 ; 1900. 3. 
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We must now consider the drifts in which eoliths have been found. 

Tlio paleolithic drift of High Down, 1 in the Isle of Wight, is situated on the 
top of a narrow ridgo of clmlk. Although not at the highest [»art of the ridge, 
it is yet situated where such a deposit could not by any |>ossibility he accumulated 
under the present physiographical conditions. The flints contained in it are in 
a great variety of conditions, some !>eing greatly corroded and abraded, others 
being sharply angular. It is evidently a sweeping from, or redistribution of, the 
surface accumulations of a considerable geological period from some more elevated 
area which lias now disappeared. 

It yields paleolithic implements in some abundance, and in addition there 
are numliers of eolithic dints with pressure-chipped edges, many of them 
unabraded and contemporary. One of these, as dcscrilwd in Man, I found 
closely adhering to the rounded stone that hnd made it. But leaving this aside, 
one tan say tliat, wliatever they may lie, these eoliths are certainly of paleolithic 
age; they do not even 1>elong to an early stage of tliat period. Their occurrence 
in such intimate association with paleolithic implements is certainly favourable 
to their human origin, but as eoliths occur equally where there arc no human 
implements, this argument breaks down. In any event—as is the case with the 
jiaheoliths with later eolithic chipping on their edges—they break down the 
argument for their great antiquity derived from their supposed nbscnce, as 
con tern porn ry examples, from paheolitliic drifts. Certainly this supposed ul«seucc 
does not accord with my own experience. I have even found them of neolithic 
age. Professor Boyd Dawkins also states this as his experience. 2 

In addition to these eoliths, there are also numerous flints which are scratched 
and scored on their surfaces.* Now, it is manifest that if the soil-movements have 
been sufficiently powerful to score the surfaces of flints, which are difficult to 
scratch, they have also been powerful enough to chip their edges, which can l<e 
accomplished with comparative ease. 

I take it thut the 1 Iateau Drift of Kent is a similar sweeping together 
of previously existent surface material from areas of the chalk which are now 
much reduced. Like the High Down drift, it contains scratched flints and eoliths. 
Mr. W. Cnnnington* suggested that both the scratches and the eolithic chippings 
were due to movements in frozen or thawed gravel. I personally think thut it is 
the thawed, rather than the frozen condition, that we want, as the latter—without 
the aid of ice passing over it—would tend to check movement 

In answering Mr. Wm. Cnnnington, my friend Mr. A. Sauter Keuuard* 
maintained that there was no evidence of ice-action on the Kentish plateau. Now, 
in Mr. Benjamin Harrisou's collection there ore a few striated flints which are in 


S. IIazzIcIiiip Wortfn, Orol. Slag., 1000, p. 400 ; 1902, p. 07. 

* Journ. Anthrop. /a*., toL xxiii, 1894, p. 250. 

* See Plate XXVI, F1g». 19 and 20. 

i **** vo |' > s »7. P- 327 ; Q*,rt. Joum. See., 

Aalwral Sctntor, roL xii, 1806, p. 27. 


vol. liv, 1898, p. 291. 
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the highest degree suggestive of ice-action. They possess deep and parallel 
striations. But these are exceptional, and I do not wish to force the evidence 
from such rare exceptions. Tire characteristic slight scratches, crossing the flints 
—and not infrequently the palieolithic implements—in all directions, do not seem 
to me to claim the hypothesis of ice. In fact, I rather incline to the view that 
even the deep parallel atxiations might be formed by soil-abrasion alone. At least, 
the point is a doubtful one, and I am wUUng to give the eolithic theory the benefit 

of the doubt. 

Mr. Kennard also objects to Mr. Cunnington’s idea that the scratches on the 
flints were produced by other Hints, and suggests Hint they must have been 
produced by something much harder, namely, quartz grains. I think that 
Mr. Kennnrd may be right in this. 

But both the ice-question and the method of the scratching are non- 
essential side-issues. The essential matter is the reference of the scratched 
surfaces and the chipped edges to the same cause, namely, movements in the 
gravel in which they were, or, ut some former stage of their existence, have t»een 

embedded. 

A point upon which some stress has lieen laid, both by Mr. Benjamm 
Harrison and also by Mr. J. Bussell Larkl.y,' is the absence of paleolithic 
implements as surface finds from the highest le\els. l»ut I presume that 
palaeolithic man, like his neolithic successor, dropped his implements over the 
surface at all levels. Their absence from the liighest levels is nothing more than 
an indication of the surface drifting and soil-creep Unit has taken place since 
paheolithio times, and which lias left those higher levels practically denuded <> 

implements. . .. 

To take another instance of soil-abrasion. On the chalk areas the rain a 

during the Pleistocene Period was greater than could be alworbed h) tic 
The surface was consequently broken up, and there resulted a gravel composed of a 
mixture of rolled fragments of chalk and flint. In course of time the contain 
chalk was dissolved away, and the insoluble residue foundered down into I n 
spaces thus left, now iu one place, now in another. An a result of lis, ie 
strata, which were formerly horizontal, became bent down into a senes 

festoons. ... 

The drift at Alderbury, where I)r. Itlackmore has found so many eoht is. 
is described by Professor T. McKcnny Hughes* ns being of this character. It is 
interesting to note that many of the eoliths found here show little or no si^n 
water-abrasion.* I therefore suggest that here, as in the poWithic drift o 
High Down, we may perhnjw have eoliths tn *iiu in the drift in which tho ll »\ 
been formed by soil-abrasion. 


• The Antiquary, N.3., vol. i, 1005, p. OS. 

• Proc. Cambridge Phil. Hoc., voL i*. 180(1, p. 123- _ 

• Rev. R. A. Biilli’ii, Tmtu. Victoria InttiMt, vol. xKxiii, 1001, p. -13. 
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Tlie only serious criticism of any of these processes, as a cause of the 
production of eoliths, which has come under my notice, is that by M. Rutot.’ 
It must l»e confessed that the effect of his argument is very powerful. He tells us 
that he was formerly of opinion that the foundering of the soil was the cause of 
the production of eoliths, and how, when he visited the phosphate excavations in 
the environs of Mons, he was constrained, against all his preconceived opinions, to 
aliundon that position. 

L^t us examine the reasons for this. The beds worked there were concentrated 
phosphntic deposits filling pipes iu phosphatic chalk. A section of one of these 
pipes is figured, showing lines of flint nodules which are bent into a downward 
curve where they cross the pijie ; and, in mldition, are broken up along their planes 
of incipient fracture. As a straight line of nodules has become u downward curve, 
which is of course of greater length, their fragments have tended to lie sejiarnted 
from each other, rather than to be forced together. What the nature of the flint 
fracture may lie we arc not informed, but iu any case the conditions arc- plainly 
unfavourable for the formation of eoliths. 

To judge by the figure given, the quantity of the residue (? aided by 
replacement) left from the solution of the chalk amounts to more than half its 
original bulk. This is altogether exceptional, the normal residue being only a small 
percentage. 1 In consequent* of the large amount of residue, the lines of flint 
nodules, although bent, are still intact; the junction with the overlying Eocene is 
sharply defined; and there luts lieen no kneading together of material such os 
normally takes place. Neither is there any mixed gravel here, such as one usually 
finds associated with eoliths. 

Another important jioint ujxm which no information is given, and where, not 
knowing the country, one is consequently at a disadvantage, is the situation of the 
locality. If it 1* iu a valley, as appears to 1* the ease, the observation has 
obviously no beariug upon the conditions of hill areas. Iu any case, 1 fail to see 
tliut conclusions drawn from one particular locality have any bearing ujiou a wider 
area w here tlie conditions are totally different. One cannot invalidate the positive 
evidence iu one locality hv negative evidence in another. 

Resides this, tlie eolitlu of the Belgian river gravels, described by M. Rutot, 
are not pressure-chipped. This is, in fact, a final answer so far os the Belgian 
eoliths are concerned, but as it might be thought that the orgumeut would apply 
to other areas, I Imve dealt with it somewhat fully. 

lo sum up the oflecls of soil-abrasion ns affectiug the origin of eoliths. 

I freely grant that I cannot, iu the nature of things, show an eolith that I have 
seen made by auy process of soil-abrasion. Rut we have exact imitations of 

Iivfenne ilw £<>lithea. I** Action* Xaturellm jHxuitilea «nnt inaptc* it produire des 
hdeu Semblablc. k U Ketoucbe Iiitentiouellr," Hull. Soc. Untiles, vol. xx, 190*. 

p- SO of the reprint. 

-• In South-Eastern England the whole of the Middle and Upjier Ctialk wan never le» tluu» 
J5 per cent of pure calcium carbonate. W. IWr Iluiue, Prvc. U<oL .laaoc., vol. xiii, |8tW, 
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eoliths wade by pressure. The inference is consequently forced upon one that the 
eoliths themselves were also made by pressure, and this eolithic mau could not well 
luive obtained. We further have a great variety of natural phenomena resulting 
in differential movements in superficial drifts, and as every cubic yard • >» soil 
weighs about a tou anti n-hulf, this must take place under considerable pressure, 
and is therefore capable of producing the eoliths. It is further to be noted 
that tlio pressure-chipped eoliths are characteristic f»r those tlnfts which have 
suffered most from these movements, an.l which contain nn nhundai.ee of suitable 

material. 


5. Tun Dkag ok Ick. 

The ice quclioB In reference m the Plateau Unit of Kent hue already !«vn 
considered, and there is no need to repeat the conclusions arrived at. 

Then, ten he little doubt hut tlmt the drag ol ice, acting upon led. ot gravel, 
would luive much the name effect iu chipping the edges ol Hints a. the phenomena 
we have lust ben considering-previjcd always that tl.cn- he stumble atfend to 
work upon. Hut it also appear, prahnhfe that, where we are dealing with l-uihh-r 
claya, these effects weald no. happen re Irmptantly. Tim clay, it seems to me 
would tend to term » cushion between the stones snd boulders embedded ... tt; and 
might aUo he too yielding, crept whet, froren. to pres, them together with much 
forte. Hut Unit these effects should happen occaaionully. if my theory of the ungm 
of there eoliths he oorrect, I freely grant. And that this is so-that those edeots 
do occur—l think oompletes the chain of evidence that wc nvtoiro. 

Eoliths have been recorded from the glacial bed. of Norfolk Iff tin Rev. 
Ashington Btdlen.* Irem the North-West of England. North Wole, and the We ol 
Man by Mr. .1. Uotas,■ and freto Ireland by Mr. W. J. Know » ' In t ore dtstnefe 
they ooottr U. rente orient it. bouMerehtya. hnt. as one would expect, they me mere 

abundant In the glacinl gravels associated with thorn. 

When I was cx.mi.dog a section ol boulder cloy near Ismk, m Nmdonhbto, « 
few year. age. I found a giant eolith. Most of the bonhtem there are mere er lore 
rounded, and eenld rag possibly he converted into eel,due Hna one. howeter. was 
an exception. It was a piece ot igneous reek UJ inches long 7) tnd« Wide, rad 
3 Inches thick, hot on ora, shk, and rounded on the other, and led the character, 
notch. 4 inches acres. chipped ent of one edge. As >0 often “ * 

notches in dint, this had no. Iren chipped out in one ptere. but presented a number 
,.f facets. Of course, both the .mm, ilrelf. and aha, the notch ore on a larger scole 
than Urn ordinary eolith, in dint, hut this is not surprising when one consolers the 
magnitude of the forces that I conceive to luive made it 

- Iter. R Aldington Bullen, 7W l^'rroc. Liotrpod 

• Import, U.A.AJi., 1«*. P- 882 ; .Iso reported ». ^*‘9' ,80t »’ !»■ 80. / roe. iMtrf 

OfoL Soe., vol. viii, 1899, pp 334-316 ; Bullen, op. <H-, p 209. 

■ Kejtort, D.A.A.S., 1902. p. T6«. 
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G. W ear and Tear ox the Surface ok the Ground. 

1 rofessor T. McKenny Hughes 1 lias suggested that the stampeding of a herd 
of oxen, or other similar occurrence, might chip many Hints in the eolithic style. 
This suggestion has received remarkable confirmation from my experiments. As 1 
li.iu* before stated ou more tluin one occasion, surprising imitations of eoliths can 
be mode by placing a suitably shaped flint with its edge against the rounded l«mk 
of another stone embedded in the ground, and then stamping upon it with 
one’s bed. 

That this a possible cause of their production is, in fact, demonstrable. 

Of course it will be argued that it would not often happen that a suitably 
sltaped flint would lie lying with its edge against another stone, and would then 
be stamped upon by some heavy animal. But that it might happen, and would 
happen, occasionally, no one can venture to deny. It might further be urged tluit 
it would not be on every occasion when this did happen that an eolith would be 
tin' result. This also is true. But on the other side it must be remembered thnt, 
if this were going to happeu constuutly to every flint, there would soon be nothing 
but eoliths left; except, of course, the unsuitably slu^ied stones. Besides this, it ia 
not the only means—nor in any way the moat important umaus—by which 1 
belie\ e them to have been formed in nature. So the infrequency of its occurrence 
accords well with what wo require ns a subsidiary cause. 

Some of the eoliths of Mr. Harrison, which have been fouud upon the surface, 
come under this category. Their mineral condition shows that they have nothing 
to do with the Plateau drift, and are, in some instances, clearly as lute as the 
neolithic age, if not later. 


Conclusion. 


Ill conclusion, let mo repeat that we may have eoliths of any age. Those of tho 
first class are lettered by concussion; those of the second class are chipped by 
percussion; while the first series of the third class are also chipjied in a 
somewhat similar manner, but generally by a lighter battering. These I take to 

lie the work of water-abrasion in a swift stream, and they are characteristic of river 
gravels of various ages. 


The second series of the third class, or the “Plateau implements'' of 
Su J. Prestwich, have chipped edges produced by pressure. These I take to be 
ll.e work of what I Iu*ve called “soil-abrasion." which takes place during tho 
foundering of drifts from various causes ; and these are characteristic of kill-drifts. 
1 hey not only occur in those hill-drifts whieh-if one may venture to trust negative 
evidence so far-appear to lie pre-pulaxilitluc. but also (as contemporary examples) 
in those which yield pakeulithic implement* Tho age of such hill-drift* cannot be 

T * ° f UlCir 0leVati0U aIone : ** “V be formed far 

above the baae-levol of the valley-system. 


* i>rxK ' (■’•unbridyt Phil. .Noc., v«.l. ix, 1800 , p. m. 
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It u u very important point that tlio pressure-chipped eoliths occur abundantly 
in hill-drifts of paleolithic age, while they are of great rarity in the contemporary 
valley gravels. 

Tlius it is not the age, but the geological conditions under which a drift was 
formed, tint influences the presence, and, whore present, the character, of the 
eoliths it contains. 

As subsidiary causes of the formation of eoliths, or those wluoh have operated 
in certain special cases, we have wave-action, the drag of ico, anti wear and teuton 
the surface of the ground. 

I have spent sonio considerable! trouble in endeavouring to disprove tho 
theory of eolithic mat!. I can only say that I would far rather have spent twice 
the troublo in proving it, hod it a[>)>cared to me possible to do so. 

Discussion. 

Mr. J. Russell Laukby said tliat he congratulated the author on the manner 
in which he hail marshalled his evidence, hut was unable to accept his conclusions 
that these forms were merely the results of natural action. He wished to lay *I»eeinl 
emphasis on the isolation of these forms in high-level gravels where there was no 
true association with implements of paleolithic tyj>e. 1 ho association of palaeolithic 
and eolithic types had !>een mooted, ami Professor Boyd Dawkins had, from this 
supposed association, arrivod at the conclusion that eolitlis were merely natural 
forms. 1 The implements to which Professor Boyd Dawkins alluded are those in 
the Natural History Museum (Prestwich Collection); this evidence, however, came 
from Ash, Shorehum, Kent, which is at a comparatively low level and where we 
may reasonably exjicct such an association. If we require plateau evidenco, then 
clearly we must go to tho liigltest part of the plateau; and of this supposed 
association or eolithic and paleolithic forms, excavations at Terry’s Isxlgc 
(7C3 feet 0.1).)gave no confirmatory evidence. It was true that well-authenticated 
cases of the association of the two types must prove fetal to the authenticity of 
eoliths, but up to the present tune we have not l»een confronted by snob evidence. 
In all tho high-level gravels examined by tho speaker, he bad not observed any 
true association of these types. He lielieved that the claim that these forms were 
geologically separated from the valley gravel type was unanswerable and conclusive 

as to tho artificial origin of eolithic forms. 

Mr. F. J. Bennett said that he considered Mr. Warren rather lagged the 
question by labelling various specimens as evidence of the direct action of the 
wash-mill, the stream or torrent, and sea or wave-action, for ho noticed that one of 
the wash-mill flints showed, to his mind, say, nine-tenths human and only say, 
onc-tenth possible wash-mill action as seen in tho shattered edge; and also a 
similar state of things in some other cases referred to streams, torrent, and sea- 
action. He considered tluit many of tho chipped flints alleged to have Iweii made 
by the wash-mill, were, in reality, human implements which had passed through 
tho mill and been rolled. To prove how near he could get to what seemed possible 

1 M* iw, April, 1903, 31. 
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mill-work, he had chipped one edge of a mill Hint to imitate the possible milled 
edge, and had so treated this as to make it very difficult to detect his work from 
the jKwsible mill-work. 

The Rev. H. G. O. K BMPALL said:—As against Mr. Warren’s argument that 
the stones are linked and trimmed by lluviatile action. In the Knowle Farm Pit, 
Savernake, there are paleolithic implements in every stage of condition, from 
those which are quito sharp to those which are rolled almost into pebbles. On 
the rolled implements it is evident that nature’s process lias been that of gradual 
attrition, not the removal of chips or Hakes. This would seem to show that a 
river of such force as that which once flowed ut Knowle does uot trim the edges 
of stones. On a considerable number of the implements from this pit there is 
“ eolithic ” chipping along one or both edges. A large series might be obtained, 
for instance, bearing on one edge the said chipping, in the eolithic " bow-shaped 
scraper ” form. On many implements these chips are plainly of the same age as 
the Askings of the faces of the tools and were done at the saute time, and the 
whole of the work, flaking and chipping, is often sharp and unwom. Either, 
therefore, nature both linked the implement into shape and trimmed the edge, or 
man was responsible for all the work. For (he implements have plainly not bceu 
rolled or moved perceptibly since the Unking was done. If, then, man wns so 
fond of this particular form of scraper, ami practised this chipping on paleolithic 
implements, there is strong presumptive evidence that he was responsible for the 
precisely similar forms of scrn]ier nnd nature of chipping which exists (but 
without the fluking of the faces) on the eolithic tools. Again, os against any of 
Mr. Warrens arguments for the performance of the trimming of the edges in 
vurious ways by nature, 1 have un eolithic '* hollow mid scraper" from Hnckpen 
Hill ut 875 feet, and a similar tool from the Knowle Farm I*iL These, and others 
like them, exhibit, in the curve, parallel clippings such us I did not sec on any of 
the stones that Mr. Warren passed round. If these hollow scrapers are the work 
of nature, and if Mr. Warren's methods of experiments resemble nature's 
methods, he ought to be able to produce similar tools. Mr. Kendall also drew 
attention to some mimdiths from the Knowle I’iu 

Mr. M. A ( . Hinton said that Mr. Itenjainiu Harrison had kindly lent him a 
large series of eoliths to study, und many of these were now on the table to speak 
for themselves. He would on the present occasion deal with only one type of 
eolith ami w'ouhl coniine himself to one specimen which well illustrated that typo. 
Tliis specimen had lately been obtained from a new pit at Terry's Lodge on tlie 
summit of the esearpmout at a height of 770 feet O.D. The specimen showed nn 
exceedingly delicate point with a hollow curve on either side. The flaking wns 
coulinod to lliat portion of the edge which formed the point and curves. Both 
111,111 ll,u ^ nature required an edge like that formed by the Hat anil convex sides os 
a huais for the fluking operation. Nature might, hy the pressure linking described 
*'•' Mr. Warren, produce n form similar to this by taking a fluke off from one side 
and one from the other so as to leave a point lietwecn them. In this sj>ecinien 
one was dealing, however, not with one or two flakes only, but with a great 
number, and the only agent which the speaker could regard 'as (capable of doing 
this was the hand of limn. 


CoiiarA, mptcinlly Ay the Fonndertnij of Drift*. 
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Mr. A. S. KkKKABD waft of opinion that there waft a tendency in some 
quarters to accept as human handiwork what was more probably the result of 
natural causes, such as stream action or beach action, but the eoliths of the North 
Downs conhl not be explained away by either of these causes or by pressure. 
There were many gravels which fulfilled all the requirements or Mr. Warren’s 
theory, and yet these yielded no examples of “ pressure " work. For instance, the 
gravel on Litnpsfield Common, though yielding pataolithu, yielded no contemporary 
” eoliths,” though a few derived examples occurred which from their condition 
undoubtedly came from the chalk summit. It was possible to grade a series of 
Hints from the perfectly natural form to the highly finished pohedltth.and where 
the line was to Is.' drawn would always be a personal matter. 

Mr. Reginald smith remarked that, as the Puy-Courny (Cautal) Hints 
belonging to the Upper Miocene had been accepted us human work by authorities 
conversant with the products of cemaut-tube. worked Hints in the mid-Plioceno 
drift of the Kent plateau were possiblo but unproved. Reference had been made 
to continual soil-movements even ou slightly inclined planes; one of the chief 
objections to eoliths was that they were too numerous where they did occur and 
wanting in adjacent areas where they should occur, but centuries of denudation 
would naturally concentrate eoliths in the ancient river-valleys. Experiments in 
pressure-flaking were of vast importance, but did not prove that nature was 
resmtiftible for the form of every flint in the Plateau drift. 

Rev R. AsiilMGTON Blu.es said that, of the dozens of striated ochreous 
plateau-flints which he had submitted to Sir Joseph Prestwich (1890-6) for 
inspection, the latter, after the most careful microscopical examination, could 
discern on them no trace of glacial action. In answer to Mr. Warrens query. 
•• Why eolithic man. if he existed, always chipped Hints in the way that nature 
does ?" Mr. Bullen raised the difficulty of the squared Hints with straight edges. 
He failed to see how natural pressure-chipping could produce a rectangular 
implement with blunt edges, analogous to the blunt wooden sleeken, used, up to 
a few years ago, by tanners to remove fat from skins. He also instanced the 
persistency of the boring type of implement, analogous to the engineer's steel hit 
of the present day. in which the chipping* on each sale of a point formed two 
roughly parallel planes, presenting, on rotation, a continuously cutting edge. He 
nlso exhibited specimens of round-ended scrapers, similar to neolithic forms, and 
was of opinion that if the latter showed human workmanship, there was no reason 
to exclude the earlier form. To his mind the above considerations contradicted the 
author's statement that - none of the eolithic Hints approach deseed fluking. 

Mr. A. J. Hogg said that lie was unable to agree with Mr. W arren s conception 
of what constituted an eolith, and considered that the tern, should cover all 
implements of the well-known red-brewn tint and not merely three early forms 
which might almost be described as shupeless. This would allow the inclusion of 
many ancestral tvpes of weapons and tools which, though not hitherto recognised, 
occur in the eolithic period and continue, with slight modifications, down to 

neolithic times. , 

Mr. Gbokoe Clinch writes: I listened to Mr. S. Ilazzledine M arren s paper 

with much interest and pleasure, and much regret tliat I was unable, owing to 
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I lie lateness of the hour, to take part in the equally interesting discussion which 
followed. I think Mr. Warren deserves great praise for the fairness and precision 
with which he stated the case against " eolithic ” dints licing line to human agency. 
1 may say that 1 have known Mr. Bcujamin Harrison, of Ightham. for about 
twenty years. 1 have repeatedly inspected his collection of “ eoliths ” and have 
heard his arguments, but I have never yet been convinced that the crushed and 
battered edges of the Hints to which he points are necessarily of human or 
artificial origin. One of the features of the “ eoliths * from the Ighthaiu district 
which, 1 think, points to the crushing of Hints together in the gravel beds, as the 
origin of whnt Mr. Harrison and others regard os artificial work, is that the 
various fractures on the same Hint present differences of colour and ore obviously 
of different periods. This is what one would expect if the Hints have l>ecn 
sliaped in the beds by the forces arising from repented expansion and contraction 
caused by great variations of temperature. Another point which, I think, is of 
some inqiortance is tlmt “ eoliths" would have made such very jioor tools or 
weiqious for any conceivable purpose. Mr. Harrison seems to admit this, aud 
suggests that they were ** l tody-scrapers," used mainly for removing the hard akin 
from the feet of huiuaii lieiugs. 1 find it very difficult to lielieve tlmt any man 
with sullicient intelligence to shape Hint by means of chipping or crushing should 
have gone on so long producing tools of such a low type and, one would imagine, 
so much inferior in every way to natural objects of bone, born, or wood, which 
must haw been easily procurable. I think Mr. Wuitcii’h experiments give 
a complete and satisfactory explanation of the kind of crushing forces hy which 
the so-called “ eoliths ** were shaped. 

The Author replied to the objections of each sjieakcr iu detail, hut, as several 
of the speakers raised similar objections, the arguments muy be summarised as 
follows. He said that if it lie true tlmt pukeoliths and eoliths ure not associated 
together os contemporary relics in the Plateau drift of Kent, it is no less true 
that they are so associated elsewhere. 1 Witli reference to the specimens to which 
attention had been drawn by several of the speakers, ns showing parallel linking 
or other features which, it was alleged, amid not have been produced hy fortuitous 
pressure, the author luul not the slightest hesitation iu saying that, however 
remarkable they might appear at first sight, it was yet demonstrable that they 
could lie so produced. A study of tho imitation eoliths made experimentally 
proved this. In uuswer to Mr. Bennett, nothing was placed on the table as the 
work nl the wash-mill or of the sen which was not such. The condition of tho 
Hint alone proved tliat the fractures were quite modern.* The general absence of 

1 This fact wan freely admitted l>y several of the speakers. Tluit jml.eolith* nhimld Us 
nlx-cnt from many high-level drift* is not surprising, but this in no way proves the contention 
of Mr. Istrkby, that such chipped (lint* tut are present must owe their chipping to human 
agency. 

' I did not. undent land Mr. Ik-unctt’s mraning on the evening of the meeting with 
reference to his having succeeded in imitating the effects of the wash-mill. Tliat this can lie 
done, by drill*-rale intention anti witli the exercise of due care, only proves the skill of tho 
worker in being able to mask the usual evidences of designed flaking. It does not prove that 
'vlmt can shown to be the normal effect of fortuitous canoes to-day must have been the 
product of intelligent design on the part of man iu past geological |«rk*U.—S. H. W. 
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pressure-chip)>od oolilta Iron, river gntvds referred ro by ^ 

the author stated to ho strictly in accordance wtth hnt theory W .th jtorenoa 

t» » remark by Mr. Kermard that it would always bo Kp|ifi< , 

where the line between “ nature am ftr . mfi*v** tn determine 

that it was apart of the work of Silted Ural th» lino could 

where tins line was to be drawn. It t 1 further admitted 

not bo drawn » a. I» incln.lo all the «ml ho 

that no definite lino could bo drawn ur the rnl< • » . ■ u,o 

drawn «l»»o the eoliths alUrgothor. » reply to Mr. "0*6 
conception of an eolith that ho hrul dealt wrth was not Mo, ho 
other people's couooptions, as univeraally nndcBtood ,n thra cmrotry and 

Continent of Europe. 

Detention of Plate XX YI. 

Err.cn, or Fe.TCmw. P»ac™»»» *•» >•>“»* “ ™ OOTB " " rL '” 

„ wwt -, fmme . Outer cruet of the flint with -lightly chipped edge*. 

“ rf “" j ,h - 

implement. „ Sm*L Swanaoombe, ehowiug a pnwaiw-dtlpp*d 

r , s . » *. - *• 

Fig. 3a.—Side view of the same. ... •_ p-, r . o 3 ntu l U reprcee tiled in 

tf j._T} ie later prcwnire-chippuig in Fig*- ** . , * 

«ui. aalj. widnad “» ' 7 . wi^ Jlh-ruiU. 

Fig. 4 . Inner face of charnctenKtic lhv 0 ( other Aakea. 

Fig. 4a.—Outer ftuw of the mmu, allowing f . ^ t b e “ Foreet Bed “of Cromer. 

Fig. 6 .-A eimiUr example, but of ^rtht.ugh’not always, imperfectly derdoped in 

SK2 S’-m ‘a-Kw 0 - a 

Fig. So.—Outer face of the same -bowing to** o W(U . b on either aide. There 

Fig. a.-Eulitb from the Chalk 1 latesu t h/notch oo the teft-hand side. Thi* 

». and 9 , and in aonw of the slighU r note « ^ pro „ un! again ,t 

Fig. 7.—Experimental imitation of eolit i t. t it ^ m P ■ , j^mte on DecetnW-r 19, 

another atone, at the meeting of ^ ^ famtanrea, the flaking b 

1905, when the paper wna read. In thia, aa m aa 

at too high an angle to be fully »cen m the figure. 

at too mgn an a. e iW-wheel flaking on a new rood. 

Fig. A—Another example of the aimple note . 

Kg. l-Ea»|h with thrv* oatt- I ■>“ «•"-*»•? jj-*, „ tl« rd«w Ctet- 

Fig. ia—Thia ahowa two notches mectiug at a jtoiu , 
wheel flaking. _ 

Fig. II.—Similar, hut larger example. Cart-wheel flaking. 

Fig. I*.—Type with longer point. Cart-wheel flaking. ^ R 

Von. XXXV. 
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Fig. 13. — A small example* of the double-notch with point; each notch in this specimen was 
made by a single stamp with the heel, the flint being placed on the ground with 
its edge upon another atone.* 

Fig. 14.—Neolithic flake from Kent with pressure-chipped edges meeting at a point This 
edge-chipping does not bear the impress of designed flaking ; neither could it bo 
aflirmed to ho duo to artificial wear. 

Fig. 15.—Outer face of a flake from the Paleolithic drift on High Down, in the Iale of Wight 
The inner face is striated, while the outer face shows several pressure-clipped 
notches at different parts of the edge. Some of the striations can be seen passing 
off at the edge just where the notches are ; there can be no reasonable doubt but 
that the force which made the striations on the surface also made the notches at 
the edge. 

Figs. 1C and 16a.—Drill-like form, with reverse chipping ; that is with two notches, made from 
either ride, and meeting at a point Each notch was made by a single stamp with 
the heel against another stone. 

Fig. 17. — Imitation eolith with parallel edge-chipping, made, by pressure, at the meeting when 
the paper was read. 

Fig. 17a. — Side view of the same. 

Fig. 18.—An example of a different type. Cart-wheel flaking on a new ronit. 

Fig. 10 . — Ochreous palaeolithic flake from the High Down drift in the Isle of Wight, showing 
the striations on its surface. 

Fig. 20.—This shows the striations on the surface of one square inch of another palaeolithic flake 
from the name hill-drift. Natural size. 

All the figures, except Fig. 20, are one-half natural size. 


XoU .—In my article in lf<m (1905, 103) I gave references to previous suggestions that had 
been made, jarticularly liy Mr. Wm. Cnnnington and Professor T. McKenny Hughes, upon 
the accidental chipping of flint I have now come across, in the Peru* d« Vfacet* tFAnlhrop, d* 
Parit (tome xi; 1901 ; p. 151), a short reference to sonic experiments made by M. L. Capitau, 
tint it is unfortunately too late to introduce any reference to them in the body of the paper. 


1 By pressure against two pebbles, instead of against one, the same effect may l>e produced 
equally well at a single operation. 
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THE BAWENI)A: A SKETCH OF THEIR HISTORY 

AND CUSTOMS. 

By thk Kkv. E. Gorrscnuxo. 

[Wmi Plat* XXVLL] 

A. Name. _That part of the Bantu race of which I have to treat iu this paper 

calls itself Batccndn, that is to say, |»eople of Weuda, or inhabitants of \\ endn, 
a country in which they had been liviug formerly, but the position of which has 
not yet been ascertained. However, the Bawemla have transferred the name of 
then- native country to their present alnxle in the north-east comer or the 
Transvaal, roughly speaking, between the rivers Limpopo and Levuvu. 

The Bawcnda are called by the Rathonga. Bap/ela, and by the Basotho. 

Bnthsoetla. 

The inliabitants of the Magato country (the western portion of Wenda) are 
named after an old chief, the Baramapulana, and this name is often mistaken ns 

the name for the whole Bawcnda nation. 

Very few Europeans know the real name of the Baweuda: either they 
mix them up with the Basotho, or simply call them “Mountain-Kaffirs,' because 
they live in the precipitous Zoutpanslierg mountain range. 

B. The History of the Bawenda .—The Bawenda, like all Bantu, have no written 
books, and in consequence very little is known about their history, and up to 
1872 they never allowed a missionary or any other European, who could have 
learned their history from the old people, to settle down amongst them. 

However, the tradition and legends as well ns the language of the Bawenda 
prove that they have crossed the interior of Africa in coming down to their 

present habitation. .. . 

The late Rev. C. Beustcr, to whose researches I am indebted for most of the 

information I ran give under thi» heeding, and who tan been living about thirty 
yearn an a miaainnary amongst Hie Bawenda, lam come to the conclueion that 
they came original* tom the Lower Congo But u compuruton ul them 
language with the' language, ol the other Bantu in Wert and Kart Atom, a. well 
au jn the interior, ha. led me to the opinion that Urn Bawenda ongtnaUjr came from 

the great lake regions of Eastern Central Africa. 

From their tradition and legends I gather that the Baweuda are a degenerate 

nation which lias seen better times. . p „ 

According to the tradition ol the Bawenda. »a explained by the law Rev. t 
Boulter, toy were loti into toir preaent abode, in the begin,nog o to otghteenlh 
century, by their great king Thohe c. Ndoii = " elephant heed who ruled art 
only the whule Bnweada nation, but also to Bakalanga in to north, and poittous 
of the Basotlio in tlie south. 

M U W 
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Tlie capital of Thoho ca Ndoii is said to linve l>cen Dzada in NSelelo land. 
There he erected buildings with the same material as is found in the ruins of 
Zimbabwe, which, as I am led to believe, was simply taken from these ruins. 

The Bakalanga had to carry these stones down from Zimbabwe ns part of 
their tribute to Thoho ea Ndoii. The rule of Thoho ea NdoQ marks the golden era 
of the Buwenda. They say that lie never died, but is still living somewhere hidden 
in Bokalanga, and that sometime he will come back ngain to bring them a new 
time of peace, prosperity and happiness. 

All this would tend to intimate that Thoho ea Ndoii was the ruler of the 
Monomotepa Empire to wan Is the end of its existence, during the latter half of Lhe 
seventeenth century. 

After Thoho ea Ndoti’s death the power over the Bakalanga in the north and 
over the Basotho south of the Mnnonono or Dwars river was lost for the Buwenda, 
and the government was divided amongst the three sous of Thoho ea Ndoii. Peace 
and unanimity, however, could yet be preserved for some time. During the last 
century the Bawenda country unfortunately has bceu the scene of frequent 
disturbances by war both foreign and intestine. 

In the beginning of the nineteenth century, the Bapedi, under Tulare, the 
grandfather of Sekukuni 1, invaded the country of the Bawenda, but the mountains 
secured the victory for the Bawenda. Until this day they call one of their 
mountains TSekhundumulema, tluit is to say, •' Conqueror of the Bapedi ” (in their 
language malevia is the name of the Bapedi and khunda moons to conquer). 

After the Matabele kingdom in Mushonalond had been established by 
Moselekatac in 1838, tln?y were troubled by the Zulu hordes crossing their 
country in order to follow the Matabele to Mashonoland. About 1840 a Zulu 
horde under Ngoana played havoc amongst the Bawenda, and was followed by 
a strong Zulu force led by Songandawe, but tho latter went over the Limpopo 
and joined Moselckatse. The mountain fortresses again saved the Bawenda 
from destruction. 

But when they were in no danger from invaders, they made war between 
themselves, especially after the death of a chief. When, about 1859, Chief Mphefo 
1 of south-west Wcnda died, Ramavona Iris son was appointed by him as his 
successor, but the brother of the latter, Ramapulaua, aspired after the authority. 
Ilf, however, had not enough followers to conquer Kamavouu. Rmnapulonu, in 
order to gain his object, went to Lydenhurg, then an independent republic of the 
Boers, for assistance, and returned with a Boer force under Commandunt II. 
Potgietcr. By their aid Ranmpuluna became chief of that part of the Bawenda 
country, at present know as Mugatoland. 

liumnpulana, in order to make sure of his chieftainship, had his brother 
Ramavona strangled. This is the manner of removing dangerous princes 
among the Bawenda, for the blood of princes must not be shed. However, 
h'umupuhmu did not long enjoy his j>ower. because the Boers remained near his 
remdeuco Dzanane, and founded the village of Sclmemansdnal. They soon found 
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that liiunapulanu proved ungrateful for their assistance. In order U> avoid the 
Boer* Raxnapulana appointed his son Davana as pnnee regent, and 
Tfewase, the grandfather of the present chief of that country. 

Wh ,„ iLn.pulana died, hie people en.pec.ed Lava,,, of tavrng kdled h,» 

fathcr. and ch«* hi. younger brother. the ^ 

pretending it tad been the laat wtoh of tta dying Ramapulnna. Megnto b»'““ 11 " 

xsssssz 

rZstttSZZ&z = 

Mugato died, end hi. «. Malta. - m* ?«<■«- •» 

? tS * e tab Glial Jouberl with a 
„f Magatolarid antil 18W. when the iM^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

conquered 5agatotod. «“ M '' £ reminder o( the Magato tribe 

Sirr Z " liamapuian. i» -a to have taen a direct 

" “ *- —* “ 

kingdom, the .entry of * a*. a ££ %%£££%£ 

TmZ 2TM-Jr» il — * • -f w “ to 

againat the Tmnavaal Republic Aa a reward fer hie prudence be leUtined hn, 

‘‘tSS rto'norih-eaat i» the third ^t taucnta Ungdeui,^ 
Pofuli. with the well-known the three 

respectively, whatever their personal name may U.. m 

- >— ■» 

JZZTTJI »«*•-* * 

Truuawn./,' in which the rep,rU ef he o[ ^ nmMKm , 

Bantu itationa.^wingeveryjngn in llM n „ nh , Mngwnmba in 

markedly from oil the 1 * ’ . p thf „ nn> m the west of their present 

r,"ie - "*“* - "* “” d ^ h u “ ir 

‘-s—*-? * zzt ^ rii" r,: 

that their blood has been mixed with that of Asiatics. 

. ftrii. S.O. 40. AdU mSm, *r W«r AW,. Ordtakoft.- Georgca «t 

Stnuaic, 70. 
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was not practised by them originally, but they are adopting it now. Their habits 
of life are also different, but the greatest difference is shown in the language—in 
the vocabulary as well as in the grammar—and proves that the Bawenda ore a 
distinct tribe of the great Bantu family. 

I. Appearance. 

1 lie Bawenda, with few exceptions, are of a medium stature; their 
complexion varies from a dull dark-brown to a fair reddish-brown. Their 
appearance shows the well-known characteristics of the Bantu of Eastern Central 
Africa, with a strain of Asiatic blood us u proof that they did not originally come 
from the Lower Congo, but from the luke regions. 

n. Character. 

This shows all the weakness of that of the Bantu of the interior; but they are 
known specially for their courtesy and politeness, and they have also a very strong 
sense of justice and honesty. 


III. Habits of Lire. 

(n) Dm11inf/n are constructed of poles planted one by one in a circle, 
covered by tliatched roofs, which are sometimes littlo masterpieces of wickerwork. 
The poles are plastered nicely with clay inside nnd outBide, and the lower part of 
the wall is painted with simple designs. As paint, different coloured clays are 
used. Wall and floor are made by the women. 



are chosen by preference. 
The “ kraals " of the Bawenda 
are mostly very small; kraals 
of a hundred huts are rare. 
The huts of the chief occupy 
the highest terrace in the 
kraal. 

The huts are scattered about 
irregularly, and the different 
yards can only be reached by 

quite u labyrinth of narrow fooijtaths and gates. 

The whole kraal is hidden in the hush, so that a stranger will pass by 
unconscious of the fact that there is a native village near. Often long winding 
narrow footpatlis are kept open only by the support of a siugle pole here and 
there; they are so narrow and low tliat it is a very difficult task to bring a horse 
into such a village. In times of war the poles are taken away and the thorny 
creepers allowed to fall down, and thus form a natural bulwark agninst the 
enemy, who can neither enter the kraal through the thicket nor destroy it by lira 
la- Bawenda kraals in the mountains are. moreover, often protected by walk of 
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Ry tlie inflaonce of our missionaries the Bawenda of to-day have been taking 
largely to the use of European clothing and dress stuffs. 

(d) Sleeping. Tlie huts are used mostly for sleeping in. A smouldering 
fire is kept burning all night in the centre. Mats are spread on the floor, on which 
the members of the family lie with their feet towards the fire; their heads rest 
on thick wooden rollers near the wall. 

(r) Agriculture and Husband ry.-The Bawenda are very diligent agriculturists 
and, wherever possible, leave no sod unturned in order to make gardens, to plant 
t hair maize, red and white kaffir corn, sweet potatoes, groundnuts, beaus, mofoho . 
sweet cane, water-melon, pumpkin, calabash, tobacco, etc. They will plant their 
com even on the stoejiest mountain slopes ami in the uurrewest crevices between 
the rocks. In their desire to cultivate the ground they, unfortunately, cut down 

many acres or very old and valuable wood wind, ought to he preserved for 
better purges. 

Their husbandry has unhappily been very much reduced by the “rinderpest" 
and the Rhodesian ml water. Few cattle have been left in the country Horse 
sickness leaves very few homes and mules alive. Donkeys tlirive pretty well 
hheep, goats and pigs nre kept, also fowls. 

(/) Pastimes. Amongst the favourite pastimes of the Bawenda is the music 
of their various home-made but very primitive instruments, and the dance 

The men can occupy themselves for hours and houre with the game of 
. if urn a land of chess. The mofum board consists of the trunk of a tree 
»lueh has been flattened sufficiently to allow of four rows of s, ina re holes 
to bo hewn in it, with at least twenty-eight holes in each row. The ends 

of the board are nicely carved in spiral form. Small pebbles or fruit stones 
are used to play with. 

The httle boys play at hunting or at war. Out of potter’s clay they form all 
sorts of figures people as well as animals. They make little musical instruments 
or mild toy vehicles with which to nuiUHe themselves. (Plato XXX Re 1 1 
They also play several ball games, the bulbs of wild plants serving as balk 

The little girls imitate in ploy the household duties of their mothers which 
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(A) War .—Until very recently the chiefs of the Bawcnrla settled their 
political differences quite independently by war, by invasions with murderous 
surprises of the enemy during the uight or in the early morning, by incendiarism, 
pillaging or waylaying. Many a single enemy has lwcn surprised and assassinated 
or deceitfully poisoned in order to get rid of him. The victory was celebrated by 
a dance of the victors over the dead bodies of the enemy, and parts of their flesh 
were mixed with beef and eaten by the heroes of the day. 

IV. Curriculum Vita. 

The curriculum rit<r of the heathen Bawenda is a long succession of fear, 
superstition, suppression and misery. From birth to death they are haunted by 
their gods, by the ghosts of their ancestors, by all sorts of hobgoblins, and tremble 

with fear of their witchdoctors and chiefs. 

1 Birth. _When a child’s birth is expected, the witchdoctor is called and lias 

to givo medicine to the mother to give her power to nurse the child (o tita 
dnmdy As soon as the child is bom the witchdoctor has to come again to 
protect both mother and child by his medicine and sorcery. The place where Uie 
child has lieen bom and where it is laid down in the hut is surrounded with little 
sticks which, through the power of sorcery, act as charms and keep the demons 
away so that they may not do any liarm to the child. The mother has to remain 
three days in this hut. the new-born child one month. When the child is four days 
old the witchdoctor (Nanga) conn's again, o thusa moona, to give the child the 
uamo which lias been chosen by the inotlier. With a little sharp instrument 
the Nanga makes little cuts on the child’s body and its extremities till the blood 
comes, and rubs some medicine iu them to make the child strong and lusty. 
A few days later the Nanga turns up again to tie a fetish ( tietunyuto) round the 
child's neck, anus, ankle or waist; a sacrifice is also brought for the cliild (udi 
lieddmo tiamairu), which is in fact nothing else but the witchdoctor s payment. 

In every case of illness the Nanga has to prepare some new fetish, and sacrifices 
are offered again for the child. After one month has passed by, since the birth of the 
child the Nanga brings again some medicine with which to anoint the cliild, after 
which procedure it may be brought outside the hut (0 bvisa moana nya moionya) (to 
bring the child outside by medicine). 

At the age of five years, the Nanga comes ogam to wean the child from the 
mother (o lomUa), when he gives it medicine to forget the mother’s breast. 

Father and mother are also anointed with some medicine; tins is called 
o ota. If twins are born they are killed, for if they were left alive it would bring a 
calamity upon the whole country, according to their opinion. 

o Education. _Very few attempts are made at education during childhood. 

The little boys are sent out to look after the goats and sheep ; the bigger ones have 
to take care of the cattle. They assist also in the agricultural work of the season. 
The little girls help their mother* in gathering fuel, carrying water, preparing 
food, weeding the gardens and iu harvesting. 
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Tho intellectual education is altogether cluince-work. When sitting round the 
tire at night the children hear from the tales of tho grown-up people what they 
think of God, mankind aud creation, and they listen as eagerly to these tales as any 
European child to the fairy’ tales of its grandmother; and at the times of sacrifice 
and sorcery on the part of the witchdoctor, the children see and leam all the 
superstitious doings of their parents. 

The official Induing of youth is left until they enter manhood. 

The Bawenda, as stated before, have not the custom of circumcision, but they 
send their boys into the school called - Tondo," already mentioned as purl of tho 
chief’s kraal, where they are made men and used as a bodyguard of the chief. Tho 
oldest of the chief’s councillors act as teachers or inatnictore. 

In the " Tondo stands a little round shed in which all the fetishes of the 
tnbe are kept, together with a wood-carved image of their " totem ” (sacred animal) 
and of a man and a woman of about two feet in height, fairly well carved in ebony. 
These figures are called “ votaml>o ” (feast). 

The young people in the Tondo are shown all these sacred things of the tribe 
and acquainted with their meaning and use, which, however, they are forbiddon 
under heavy penalty to disclose to any outsiders. No stranger is allowed to 
profane the Tondo by entering it, and only by the indiscretion of a chief was 
it possible to leam the above facts. 

The pupils of the Tondo are also taught the full range of etiquette in their 
intercourse with their superiore and chiefs. They are taught to be bravo in war. 
cunning in stealing, and true to tlieir special form of heathenism, U, to their 
ancestors. They are taught to bear pain without showing it, and are thus practised 
in self-restraint Those who liave undergone the discipline of tho Toruto in the 
same year form a special brotherhood (Morale), and will not l«tray one another nor 
give evidence against each other. 

When the whole course of tho Tondo is finished, the youngsters are declared 
full-grown men. 

Tho girls are not sent into this Tondo. They receive their schooling from some 
old woman of rank on the banks of a river. They are driven into deep water and 
kept there during the pleasure of the instructress, however cold it may be till 
everything is done according to their particular rites. This bringing the girl’s in 
the water, etc., as a declaration of puberty, is called J'oia. 

One year’s class of such girls, now declared to be grown-up persons, also form 
a special club, called likewise Morale. 


3. Declaration of Manhood anil Puberty.—7\ w whole act of making boys and 

girls grown-up people consists of three j«rta What I have said aliout tho Tondo 
and the J oia constitutes the fust part. 

The second part is a separate dance of both sexes in daytime called domba. The 
images of the man and woman, mentioned before, together with the “ totem "Glare 
put in the centre of the dancing parties as they move about, 

Th * ll ‘ lnl lWrt ° f thiB heothen confirmation » a dance of both sexes together 
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5. Family Lift .—As long ns the Mowcnda has hut one wife who presents him 
with children, his family life may bo a very happy one, hut not if she should 
remain childless. Rut us the Kaweudn are polygamists, and wives to them mean 
wealth, the Mowcnda takes as many wives as ho can possibly afford. Then 
the husband has to live by turns with his wives, who have each their separate 
house, and a good deal of rivulry takes place among them, which makes happiness 
an imjwssibility. 

Shoidd a man take a wife who is disliked by the others, they will soon make 
it \erv unpleasant for her, neglect her in childbed, or even poison her in order to 
get rid of her. 

6. Daily houtiiu of IFork, Altalt, and Pleasures. —The Bawenda are very busy 
people, but unfortunately too much time and jwwer is wasted by reason of the 
insufficiency of their tools for preparing food and for doing their household and 
agricultural work. 

If one happens to sleep in a Rawenda kraal one is disturbed in one's deepest 
slumber between one and two o’clock at night by thundering sounds, which set the 
ground of the whole kraal quaking and make one think at the first moment of an 
<*arth(}uuke. But this thundering and rumbling noiso comes from the wooden 
pestles ( meet ; singular, most), thrust by tho women into their wooden mortars 
{nuthuli; singular, uwthuli), which are filled with maize, to bo crushed into 
the finest flour. Under the circumstances it is impossible to sleep any longer. 
The Rawenda men, however, try tlreir best to sleep a few hours longer, but 
the noise gets too much even for them, so that they prefer to get up between 
four and five o’clock to sit round the lire smoking their beloved tobacco and talking 
iu a low tone over any matter of interest. 

About six o'clock the girls turn out to fetch water from the far fountain. Soon 
after, the men take some work in hand near the fire, preparing skins, cutting thongs, 
making sandals, sewing carouses, cleaning grass (or thatching, preparing cords and 
ropes from bark or rushes for building purposes, etc. 

At eight o'clock men commence milking the cows and goats, and the women 
l»egiu to cook the food for the firet meal (Uctutulo), which is taken at ten 
o’clock. 

At half-past ten all set to work properly, either in building or in ploughing, 
or whatever the work of tho seasou may be. At eleven o’clock the children let the 
cattle, goats, and sheep out of their kraals ami drive them to their pastures. 

At four o clock p.m. those women and girls who have to provide the supper 
( tif.iilelo ) return to the kraal and first of all go in order to fetch water and then 
do their cooking. If no fuel is near, some of the women and children during the 
d.iy lui% e Iteen out to tho bush to gather dry wood, sufficient to cook the supper 
and to keep the fire alight during the evening, leaving some for the next morning. 

■Soon after sunset all the rest of the young people return with their charges to 

mkeiL kraiiU> th ° *** ' 8 CWJ toT the ni « bt * the cattIe mUkwl ’ 41111 the “upper 
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" here the body lias been buried. The house of the deceased is burned, and tho 
survivors erect a new dwelling at some distance. 

Tho kings of the Bawenda, however, are buried in the holy wood {ttrfo or 
ttclita) where their ancestors have been buried before. The death of a king is kept 
.-et rot as long as possible. Kings do not die (fa), but they only go away and hide 
for some time (dzama). In olden times tho body of a king was laid on a 
wooden framework the height of a table and left until the flesh hnd fallen off, 
when tho skeleton was buried. 


D. Thejk Tbiral Constitution. 

1. Loyalty. The tribal constitution in each chieftainship of the Bawenda is 
an hereditary monarchy. The descendants of Toho ea Ndoii are the rulers of the 
different chieftainships. The three great royal families are ivomapulana, alias 
Magato, Tsevase and Pafuli, but besides them there is a number of small chiefs 
who are more or less independent. 

As a rule the eldest son of the great wife is the heir to the ohieftainflhip. but 
sometimes a deviation of this rule is brought about either by the lust will of the 
father or by war amongst the brother pretenders. 

2. Constitutional Limitations of llu Chief’s Poxctr .—The power of the chief is 
limited by tho unwritten laws of old custom, and by the council of the J fagota, 
Xdxttxa and witchdoctors. No law can be made by the chief unless it has lieen 
sanctioned by the councillors above mentioned. However, nil the honour of ruling 
is left strictly to the chief, even although the order or decision given may be 
altogether against his will. 

3. Taxation. —Taxation among the Bawenda does not mean a contribution 
towards the good government of the country for the benefit of the people. It if, 
rather a contribution towards tho maintenance of the chiefs household and 
potation, either by way of a tluuik-offering or a fine, ns the case may be. The 

Mowenda dare not eat and he dare not drink unless he has first given his share to 
the chief. 


All the morxda trees in the country are considered the property of the chief. 
Therefore all liis subjects have to provide his household with mokumbi, a kind of 
laier made of the fruit of tlmt tree. When the maize is ripe, or nearly so, a few 
cobs have to be brought to the chief. The first beer, which is brewed of the first 
corn, belongs to him. In case of killing an ox, a goat or a sheep, a leg has to bo 
given to the chief. 


If some death has to be reported to the chief, the message must be 
accompanied by a present; the same is the case if any permission or decision or 
prayer is asked from the chief. 


The chief's subjects linve to assist in building and repairing his houses, they 
*ave to work his gardens and to assist in harvesting. He receives part of the 
value recovered by one party from the other, and all the fines paid. The chief 
takes the greatest share of all confiscated property 
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who gets drunk is the molui, and is punished accordingly, by being Ixsateu to doath 
with kerries. 

A very effective law is the following:—If a debtor does not pay his creditor, 
the latter will take anything of the saiue value as the debt, say a cow, from 
anybody who is living in the same kraal as the debtor. The owner of the cow 
misses it, and Marching, Ends his cow at the cattle kraal of a stranger. He goes 
and asks the reason why his cow has been brought there. The creditor tells him 
the name of his debtor, and informs the owner of the cow, who is onlv on 
inhabitant of the debtors kraal, that the cow will be kept impounded by him until 
the debtor has paid his account. The owner of tho cow is bound by Bawcnda 
law to leave it in tho hands of the stranger until the debt has been paid. 
Consequently, if he wishes to have his cow back, the only way for him to get it is 
to force the debtor to pay his creditor. This is called by the Bawcnda molato oa 
o fartla —the law of “ tit for tat" 


F. Rei.ic.iou8 Customs. 

I. Their Owls.— The Bawcnda have a dim idea of a Creator of the world, 
whom they call Kosane, and who. according to their saying, has left his footprint 
on a rock near tho Levuvu river, iu Lam tunes country, when lie went away and 
left the ruling of the world in the hands of Balowimba, who is also the rewunler of 
good and the punisher of evil. Ralowimha is feared very much, liecause he is 
constantly watching tho evil deeds of the people, in order to punish them. If 
they disturb the soil in a place of which the Ralowiml>a disapproves, it means 
ill-fortune to them; the same is the case if they intercept the free current of 
the air. 

When Ralowimha is angry with unybody, ho is heard rambling underground 
or roaring in the air. His tire is to be seen in the bush, and his voice 
is to be heard in the mountains. Any fortune that comes to the Bawcnda is 
sent as a reward from Ealowiml)a, and every misfortune that befalls them is a 
punishment sent by him. All this reminds one of tho Chinese story about their 
dragon. 

The Bawcnda have, besides Kosane and Hulowimba, a thin! deity whom they 
call Thovela. Thovela is very favourably inclined towards mankind, and is, as it 
were, the mediator between God and man. 

11 unrein is the protector of the uulxirn child, and of the prvgnunt woman, also 
of tho stranger and visitor who is travelling through the country. 

Besides Kosane. Ralowiml*, and Thovela, the Bawcnda have their nameless 
Modzimo (God), which is nothing else but the totality of the good souls of tlmir 
ancestors, who liave not lwen vnloi, with the founder of their tribe as head, and 
the ruling chief as living representative. Besides this itodzimo, of which’ the 
plnral is Vatlzimo, meaning the single sonls of their ancestor,, they also liave 
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Ultimo, another plaral of JMaa« which drawl* Ike man, object. on earth 
which liavc been made the visible representative of the ancestors of eaeh elan 

^ a,l, *Thesc J/rrfrirae, into which aomctiwes the IU*» retnnt. 

H],ee P> or weapons aud tools of old dead ancestors, as for instance* dxmU 
(kaffir-hoc), a p/umo (assegai), a txanga (war-axe), a mhuio (axe) an ot \ox *> 
iCv«n f>)irn1w (lowers or rushes may l>e created Mtanmo. 

H n. ££a~, IVUekdodon .—The head of each clan -*-***T 

Ins !M priest, who however does dot, only once a year at the an 

* . , , . tu i,,, r aju>rifii't8 are carried out bj the 

sacrifices at tho loginning of harvest. All other aIl8Wcre u, 

A, v ,-i octnre. The 1* speaks -i* *• f * ^ Tew" ^ 

t *“ ” 

are, ataot, 

tho Bawenda, of the following different kinds. 

1. Monti oa ml mi la —giver of rain. ^ 

2. Me inr lo/alx —the finder of the la/oi. 

3 Main* oa Motinya —the inedicine-doctor. 

V. Main* on o Juiuja-vho consecrates weapons, and makes the soldiers 
5 woman who foretells fortune or misfortune by a rattle 

consisting of a kalabashwdthstoi.es put insula 

r, ^ ax o /nww/a-who sucks illness out of the body, by taking 
' beforehand something in his mouth, which he afterwards shows 
aa the cause of the illness. , ... 

7 AW' 'W «"» *• “* d » ien - Hc ““ . .c T 

the lungs, puts hia medicine in a piece, and giv* It to the*"*- 
‘ 8. iC. frL («</« is « kind of tattle). He cures the a,ek hy daneng 

during the night. 

9 Tltfi. mentioned above. 

All the causes ot miafertune. illness and dealh are, * a rule, found out by the 
Ali the causes oi ^R^-which is the speciality of the 

Sanya by throwing the dice —o tunyui if 

Main* lo/ali. i« to be sought for, the Maine lofali 

if after the death of someone ^ „ Ih pound. Tim different familie. 

puma basin “'"“""l^aWat the doctor, funning a circle| the heed, of the 
of the clan are tongreg fani iU e « being behind U.em according to their 

families are the inner «rt . witchdoctor throws the dice and. together 

mak. When all bevcwUta1 1 '» ^TvTa the iwsin. When the eonUmte 
with them, a little piw, o w. (hc um fa , h ,.un among Hie 

1" tl::^: l; j :** *. «*. - 

Vou XXXV. 
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After that the members of that family are arranged around the luisin and the 
procedure with the dice repeated. 1 

IIL Their Placet of »Wu>._These are the graves of the old chiefs and 
ancestors in the holy groves. As a rule, however, the holy places in the kraals are 
used as the place of prayer and sacrifice. The altar consists of three stones 
fixed in the ground, in the centre of which ashruh. flower(/>>Ao?se)orrush lias been 
planted. 

IV. Their Sacrifice* and Prayers.— The kind of sacrifice hi be brought is 
decided by the jHunga. In olden times human sacrifices were allowed, but nowadays 
only the black sheep, goat or ox is used and all kinds of food, little bits of hide and 
beer. In all sjiecial cases the kind of sacrifice and the place where it lias to tie 
brought is announced by the priest-doctor. At the two annual sacrifices, at the 
time of ploughing and at the great festivity at the beginning of the harvest, the 
members of the respective families gather round their family altar in the yard of 
their clan's head. The Modzimo of the family is put on the altar and each 
member lias to throw a little of the new fruit upon it. and to pour some lieer over 
it In case the Slodzimo of the family is on ox or other animal, it is forced to 
swallow some of the beer of the sacrifice. 

At the two annual sacrifices every chief wears only the kaross of his 
ancestor. All the sacrifices of the Iiaweuda are accompauicd with pravera. 

In case of sacrifices ordered by witchdoctors, on account of illness or other 
calamities, they pray their ancestors or the one who the doctor says is troubling 
thorn, to go to sleep and not to trouble their surviving family, but to leave them at 
rest. At the annual sacrifices they pray somewhat to this effect: “ O Modzinm, 
Thou art our father, wo Thy children have congregated here; we humbly lieg to inform 
Thee that a new year has commenced. Thou art our God ; Thou aft „ur creator; 
Thou art our keeper. We pray Thee: give us food for us and for our children; give 
us cattle; give us happiness. Preserve ua from illness, pesLilonco and war. ° In 
ease wnr P ve 1,8 v * c tory over our enemies; give us always prosperity. Seo, 
here we bring from what we have liarvested. Thou art our father, also our 
grandfather, grandfather’s father and his grandfather," and so on as far as any 
ancestor is known. After this or a similar prayer, every member of the family 
offera his sacrifice of the first-fruits and the first beer, and then all are at liberty to 
harvest and to enjoy the new food and the new beer. These pravera at the 
sacrifices are never directed to Kosano, Ralowimba or Thovela, but always to the 
ancestors; but in overy-day life they pray to Ralowimba. 

We sec that there are two elements in the religious customs of the 
l awenda. Itemlcs these two, there is also a trace of totemisu, to bo found amongst 
them whether with endogamy and exogamy I hare not yet been able to 
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ascertain. As far os my information goes at present, it seems not to interfere 
with the marriage customs. 

V. Superstitious Customs .—Besides the witchcraft of the doctors, there are 
many superstitious customs practised by the common people. 

(o) For instance, before a Mowenda crosses the MotSindute rivei near Pipitis, 
where, according to their saying, the water-spirits live ( TtcdahaiTzane), he throws 
down a branch, a stone, or something else, with the prayer that the TUdahudzatu 
may allow him to cross the river in safety. 

* (6) Old Magato died in Botokoa, hut his remains lind to be buried in Dzanane, 
in his country. Wherever his remains stayed for a rest, everybody engaged in the 
transport threw u stone at the resting place. 

The same is done on other occasions, for in sta nce , by a wedding party. Many 
such heaj«s of stones ore to be found throughout the country. 

Tltaoclo is the name or such a heap that is to say. - resting place." Wheuever 
a travelling Mowenda comes across such a stone-heap he says -V/i ttcaoclo tin 

mogcde _“ It is the resting place of someone." He increases the heap by one more 

stone and prays for bon voyage. 

(c) if a Mowenda is working outside, and be feels something like a little drop 
falling upon him, he says Vddstmo vn pfcla attire—the spirits spit, and in order to 
make them sleep again he spits on the ground. 

(d) In case a traveller in afraid that the sun might set before he lias reached 
his destination, he takes a stone and puts it in the bifurcation of a tree, praying 
thereby ZWi It *i lorth phanda tulo tula —“ May the sun not set before I reach 
my destination.” 

(c) Before sowing their maize or corn, the Bawenda ut first pick and sow a 
little for their ancestors, either in their own garden or in the garden of the head of 
their family, or in both. 

(/) In ease the maize does not grow well, the witchdoctor is then called ; he 
throws the dice, prepares a medicine, sprinkles it on the field and the new seed to 
lie sown ; after which he orders the owner of the garden to call all the members or 
his family to plant the doctored seed intu the doctored laud; then it will grow 

well. This doctoring is called o eta sonda. 

(g) If a boy dies liefore having touched a woman, a girl is sent after him into 
Hades to be his wife there. Formerly, it may lie, the girl was buried with him, 
cither alive or dead. At present the girl is sent only ceremonially into Hades by 
the art of the witchdoctor. He prepares by his witchery a pick-handle and some 
little sticks. Tlie pick-handle (handle of a Kaffir hoe) is planted in the ground at 
a crossway, the head of it remaining above ground ; two little sticks are planted in 
front of it and are connected by another little stick with the head of the handle. 


2 C 2 
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G. Knowledge op Nature and Natural Phenomena. 

1. Astronomy .—It is interesting to see what keen observers of nature the old 
I’uwenda have lioen. Naturally their observations of the heavens are the scantiest 
of all their knowledge of nature. They only took notice of those heavenly 1 todies 
and phenomena which to them were indications and signs for season and for days 
and years. 

The Ruwenda know the so-called “ C’ajte Clouds ” as indicators of Spring and 
Winter, and name them accordingly. The small one they call Ttdimo —" Spring 
and the large oue Tsrfcfo\ “ Winter " or Ndata, hunger, because in winter food is 
very scarce anti hunger has often to lie endured on lltnt account. 

As indications of time during the night two evening stars are known to 
them : the one is called Khomhcla tldaUlo, and the other Gumbila . ; also two morning 
stars, named Mautm and Khohamotso. 

Other stars noted by the Bawenda are: Orion, called Mnkhnle —Rhinoceros ; 
Canopus, called Xnnya— horn; Aehamar, called TtautMgana —the little horn. 
The seven stars are called Ticlimeto. The two brightest stars of the Southern Cross, 
together with the pointers to the cross, are named Ditutloa, but the two first- 
mentioned stars alone ure the Isadzi and the pointers Ndona. Molalnruiuju is til© 
name for the Milky \\ ay. Nnltdxi ta motsila is the comet. Eclipses of the sun 
and moon are noticed. To my surprise, noliody seemed to have noticed Sirius. 

2. Beckoning of Time .—The greatest attention is, of course, paid to the moon, 
tlm original time-standard of all the nations. It is a very difficult task to convince a 
Mowenda that a month has thirty or thirty-one days, and finally he is convinced 
only that he is to I* cheated out of two or three days' wages. Yet their year liad 
only twelve months, which they cull Phando, Lohuli, Tafamohe. Lambavuu, 
Suduntule. Fulue, Fvloanc, TanguU. Kufunwhe. Tecmedze, into and Xyendavmko, 

I lielieve that the remainder of the year was a time of festivities. 

Their week has only six days; this shows that they knew a day of rest during 
it. There are, however, only names for three days in the week for Sunday. Monday 
and Saturday, which are called La phanda, Mosumbolnuo and Mogirela respectively. 

Hie grout time-standard, the Sun, is observed in nine different positions:— 


1. 

Kha eoteiko. 

The following sketch shows the positions:— 

2. 

Xga Dutticlone or lr 


tti bttvi. 

0 

-O 

0 

3. 

Mo! tied one. or U Hi 

4 4 ~ 


taco. 

O, 

JO 

4. 

Is> tom. 

o» 

5. 

Le niha toho. 


C. 

b) f ra toho. 

o* »o 

7. 

b matabama. 

o- 

8. 

Is tie. fefn. 

PIO, 2.—rmiTlitM Of HITS AS OB8KIIVKO 

Ur UAWKSDA. 

9. 

Lo kovda. 
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The Bawenda distinguish four seasons of the year:— 

Titlimo, the time of ploughing and sowing. 

Lotarula, the time of the beginning of harvest 

Ttcfc/o or ifainda (autumn), the time after the harvest when they still 
have food. 

Martha (winter) or Ndala (hunger), when food is scarce and they have to 
remain more or less hungry. 

3. Meteorology.— The Bawenda notice tlie falling stars. They have names h-r 
the morning twilight motio : and the aurora, mapfuri The evening-red is called 
o tstda mahoU. Voringa-eadsimo —bow of the gods—is the rainbow. A’tlaJt > is 
the flash of lightning striking anything. For every kind of ram there is a 
special name in their language. Kindi is the fog; Khalalu luu.e {Eohrnmuch)\ 
Malimoloyoana the Fata Moryana. Mahada is the white frost, for which the star 
Canopus is held responsible. No snow is known, consequently there is no name 
for it iu the language. 

+. Geology, Botany and Zoology, eia-The Bawenda are more at home on 
the surface of the earth than in the heavens and iu the air. There is not a 
single geographical fact of their country but they have given it a name of 
their own. Even geological features have not evaded their notice, for they have 
specific names for every kind of soil and also for every sort of stone and rock. 

Botany is the great Held of the medicine doctor, for he knows all tho 
poisonous plants, but besides that there is not a tree, shrub or plant that has not a 
name in their language. They distinguish even every kind of grass by a different 

name. 

The Bawenda have names of their own for any living creature found m their 

country. , . „ 

This knowledge, of course, is only to ho found amongst the old people, whilst 

it becomes more and more lost among the younger generations. 


H. Their Proverbs and Adages. 

I am in possession of about six hundred preverbs, of which most have 
been collected by the late Rov. C. Beuster, to whose diligent researches I am 
greatly indebted. These proverbs ami adages constitute cjuite a treasury for u 
psychology of the Bawenda, nnd they contain a good deal of worldly w isdom and 

P The chief subject used in the proverbs is mankind itself in all its stages 
They refer to the full-grown man and to the child, to the huslamd and to the wife 
to the father and the mother, to the old woman and to the orphan to the chief am 
the witchdoctor, to the wealthy and the poor, to the fool and the rogue, to the 
ruler and the messenger, to the master and the servant, and also to the traveller 

and the stranger. 
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Of the animals mentioned in the proverbs, the dog is most frequently used 
as a lesson to mankind; also the mouse, the elephant, cattle, locusts, the 
hare, suakes, the goat, the hyena, the civet cat, the antelope, the guinea-fowl, 
the bavian. the tiger, tho crow, the leguan, the chameleon, the hen. the fish, the 
owl and the w easel. I give them in the order of frequency with which they’ are used. 
The lessons given an*: to he prudent, to be diligent and careful, to avoid evil-doing, 
to help the needful, to cry with the one who is crying, to honour the Inst will of 
the deceased, and so on. 

Much use is made of proverbs in daily life, and if a stranger cites one or 
other, the Mowendu gets quite excited and finishes it as soon as he lias heard only 
the beginning. 


I. Tiik Language. 

Tins shows every characteristic of the Bantu languages of the interior of South 
Africa. It differs from Kntfir hy the want of clicks, and has nothing of the 
harshness of Sesutho and the other surrounding languages; and although the 
grammar follows the general rules of tho neighbouring Bantu, it has some special 
features by which it is considerably distinguished. Where in TSewenda the same 
words ure used, k is softened into ng, as in rtka — rcnga, to buy. 

p into mb, as in pcu — mbcu = seed, or 
„ mbv, as in pula = mbcula = ruin. 
t „ wl, as in he — ndi = I. 

*h (*) » », as in tala = sola = to remain behind. 
bz „ as in bzoala = zoala — to sow. 

« „ as in namvla = lamula = orange. 

by „ It, as in bya = ha. 
g „ A. as in ga = ha. 

A greater difference, however, is shown in some parts of tho grammar. For 
instance, where other languages form the perfect tenses of the verb by attaching 
the suffix ill to the stem, as in hr. a rtka = I buy ; ke rekiU = I have bought, the 
Ifcwenda leaves the verb in all cases unaltered and expresses the perfect tenses 

by a change in the preceding jiereonal prououn: It renders the above as 
follows:— 


ndi a rmga = I buy. 
a a rcnga = thou buyest. 
o n rmga = he buys. 
rt a mvja = we buy. 
nt a ring a = you buy. 
ba a rcnga = they buy. 

But the greatest difference 
same word in just the 


ndo rcnga = I have bought. 
uo rcnga = thou hast bought. 
oo rcnga = he luis bought, 
no rcnga = we luive bought. 
no rcnga = you have bought. 
bo rcnga = they have bought. 


of the Tfewenda consists in the use either of the 
opposite meaning, or of quite different words. For instance, 
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Urn word in Itnmrdn meaning wsler » blood in Scsotho. »nd tho word in tl,o one 
language meaning to renounce in the other is to follow up. and so on. 

In order to show the difference of the Tfewenda from the surrounding 
languages- Sesotho. TSetonga and TSekaranga-I give a list of words in the four 
languages with the meaning in English :— 


English. 

Tleuxnda. t Titkaranga. 

Tiftoiuja. 

Staotho. 

country 

river . 

to teach 
the will 

tog . 

clouds ... 

tlfUO «<• ••• 

bhxxl ... 

father . 

stone ... 
the axe 
the door 
above ... 
tlie sun 
water ... 

tango ... 
tnolavibo 
o Junta 

lo/uno... ... 

khuli ... 
tnakolt 
ti,Jingo 
tit id of a 

Uiol.fi . 

toTntm ... ... 

mhado 
i roti ... 
latUtlo... 
dam ... •** 

toad i ... ... 

m gika... 
lyy/ 1 ••• 

ko dzidsisa .. 
kutn ... 

matt ... 

tjflti ... ... 

U&uambo 
rojta ... 

hi mho... 
bgt ... ... 

jtrmo ... 

• • • 

kumsoro 

zoba ... ... 

minim 

liko ... 
nambo 
ko dzondu 
rtrondo 

ntsuri . 

mopipn 

nkari . 

ngadi ... 
hi ta na 
ribgt ... 

attain . 

rctcaudi 
hrnla ... 
tUambo 

tnadi ... ... 

nuj:a. 
noka. 
so ruta. 
thuto. 
motto ur. 

maru. 

Ubala. 

tnadi 

fata. 

itfnka. 

StlrjM’. 

Irmati. 

godimo. 

Utiatii. 

mtetai: 


The nival work of reducing llie Tlewendn to writing hoa barn done by the 
bue Hev. C. Bennter during bis nearly thirty yean.’ .toy at Tieware amongst the 
Bawendn If nny difficulty mo«e nbout bow U.e one or other sound hud to be 
expronwi in writing, he asked the advice of Dr. Updn. the well-known wnter o 
the standard alphabet Mr. Beuster collected thousand., of wor^vrh^ 
unfortunately he never endeavoured to get printed, probably because he bad h» 
hands full with the work of providing the ltowenda with the necessary books, if 


which the first was:—* 

A spelling book with reading lessons. 

A hymn book with an appendix of children’s songs. 

A catechism. 

An extract of the New Teatamout. 

The Gospel and the Epistles of St John. 

Other book, were rv».ly for the press or in prel-mlion when this foitbful 
worker was called home. 1 


1 For farther particulars regarding the language 
in it to Da* Ttimda, Linguutiteba Stndit, of t. Mem < . 


Merlin. N O. S3. Georgenkirch Sir. TO. 


I refer thoae interested 
Minion* Buchhandlung, 
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K. Geoouapuical Features ok tjie Country. 

The Bawenda country is very numntaiuous, well wooded and abundantly 
watered by constant rivers. The soil is very fertile and the climate sub-tropical, and 
partly even tropical, therefore of great value for agriculture and horticulture. 
The missionaries have planted many kinds of fruit trees at their stations, and found 
the coffee tree growing at the side of the apple and pear tree, together with the 
peach, guava, loqunt aud orange tree, as also the banana, pine-apple uud vine, etc. 

Ihe country seems to be also of some mineral value, for what minerals the old 
I’uweuda had they got out of their own country, and in latter years prospectors 
worked throughout the country and applied to the Uuweuda chiefs for mining 
concessions, for which they paid annually considerable amounts. 

In the forests there is vuluahle wood to be found, ebony for instance, aud 
other hard woods. A kind of wild cotton grows there, of which the natives make 
twine. Some children presented me with a hall of caoutchouc which they had 
prepared themselves in the bush. 

Unfortunately Lire country is far from any market, and it is only such 
products us maize and other grain that will stund the transport os far us Pietersburg, 
aud the tobacco grown and prepared by the natives, with which they trade far and 
wide amongst the Europeans and natives in all directions of their country. 

Another drawback is that the country is very unhealthy for Europeans to live 
in ou account or the malaria, and another difficulty is horse sickness, which admits 
of salted horses only being kept. 


Jamal <>/ He Anthropological hut Unit, I'ot. XXXI', UWo, rial* XXVIT. 
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.VOTES ON A RECENTLY DISCOVERED BRITISH CAMP NEAR 

WALLINGTON. 


By N. F. Robabts. 

In* bringing under the notice of the Institute the particulars of a British camp 
which has hitherto remained entirely unknown, ami would have remained 
undiscovered hut for some fortunate building operations, I hope to be able to 
throw some light upon u question which, as well as being of general interest, 
will interest local antiquaries, and also give some information upon the arts and 
customs of the date of the settlement. I have termed it n British comp in 
accordance with generul usage, but opputvm or settlement is a more satisfactory 
description of a place which was evidently residential though fortified by trench, 
rampart, and probably stockade. 

About two years ago I was asked to visit the site of the new buildings now 
being erected by the Metropolitan Asylums Board at Cnndialton-on-the-Hill, to be 
known as the Southern Hospital, in order to see some geological sections which 
were boing exposed in the course of the excavation of the foundation^ 

When examining these sections 1 was informed tliat some bones had been 
discovered the previous day iu some block worth which had apparently been 
contained in an old ditch. 

On visiting the place, which was situated on the cast side of wlwt is now 
known os “East Isolation Block," I found that tho workmen were cutting 
through some very black soil, in which I detected a fragment of British 
pottery, which led to my wutching the men and seeing several more fragments 
dug up. I therefore decided to pay further visits to the spot, and eventually I 
was enabled to get sufficient evidence to prove that a prehistoric settlement had 
once existed upon the site. 

The place is locally known as Stag Field (Ordnance Survey, “ Stagg Field 
and lies about a mile south of Carahalton and a little to the west of Oaks Park 
nt NVoodcote, and to the east of “ Burrow Hedges," u place upon the road from 
Wood cote to Wallington, where several barrows, which have beeu recorded, 
formerly existed. The above rood has been supposed to be situated upon the line 
of an ancient British trackway, aud os it runs between the barrows and the 
camp, which are about half a mile distant from each oilier, the suggestion that it 
is an ancient trackway is probably correct 

The exact position of the camp is shown by the stutiou on the Ordnance 
map, the height JU4 feet being the highest point in the camp. The hill upou 
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which the camp in situated is principally formed of au outlier of Thibet sand, and 
stands almost isolated from the surrounding hills, us may be seen by the 300 feet 
contour line surrounding it on the map, and jnssesses, in spite of its moderute 
elevation, a very extensive view ujvon all sides, particularly towards the Thames 
Valley, and was therefore admirably adapted for defensive purposes. The fact of 
the hill being of sand has been of great advantage in tracing the course of the 
ditch, us the colour of the earth tilling the same makes it easily distinguishable 
troui the surrounding sand. Although situated in what is now known as the 
Hundred of Croydon, and parochially in the parish of Carslmlton, the hundred 
was formerly known as Wallington Hundred, or originally, in Domestlay, as 
Walston Hundred. 

1 think I should call attention to what has been written in regard to the 
present village of Wallington. In their History of Surrey, Manning and Bray 
write: “It is not improbable that Wallington has formerly !>een a place of much 
greater importance than it? present appearance would induce us to imagine. It 
gave name to the hundred in which it stands, which though known only by the 
name of Croydon Hundred in our modern surveys, the late one of Mr. Linley 
alone excepted, was at the time of the general survey and is still in our countv 
rate books called the Hundred of Wallington-the very name, indeed, implies b's 
much, which is evidently derived from the Roman vallum.” 

There will, I think, be little dispute that Waleton. the oldest name, is Wall- 
tun or town, and what is more probable than that it took its name from this 
British camp situated within a mile of the present village, though no tradition 
seems to exist of any former settlement. 

Roman remains liave l*en found at Bedding ton to the north-east, and 
\\ oodcote to the south, mid in view of the disputes which have arisen respecting 
the site of Xovioiiiagus, which many suppose to liave been at or near Wuodcote, 
the presence of this camp almost on the line of the Roman road, which is supposed 
hero to have followed the British trackway, seems to afford considerable evidence 
of Noviomagua having l>een probably at or near this camp, if in thin neighbour¬ 
hood at all. It seems to me probable that finding a British camp dominating the 
road to Loudon the Romans destroyed it and mode u station of their own near 
the place. The remarkable feature about this camp is tliat it has been completely 
obliterated, and no tradition attaches to the spot. 

The whole surface has been levelled ami ploughed, though at present 
it is meadow land and shows no sign of former arable cultivation. The ditch of the 
camp and any rampart have absolutely disappeared, and I l»ve been unable to 
hud anything to indicate clearly nt what period it was levelled. 

1 suspect it wna in very early times, for the soil filling the upper part of the 
ditch seems to contain nothing recent, medieval, or even Roman as far as I can 
discover. The hill leing isolated the soil would not contain much pottery, etc., 
unless brought on to it with manure for arable land, and as no pathway even exists 
through the camp there have probably never been any dwellings near it since it 
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wua destroyed. The lew fragments of Roman lottery found have, 1 believe, all 
come from the surface outside the camp, and it will be most interesting if 
further light can be obtained as to the date at which the levelling took place. 
The absence of tradition is certainly in favour of its luiving lieeu levelled at 
a wry remote iieriod. 

I must quote one further authority. Thos. Allen, in A -VW and Complete 
History of Surrey, writes " Novioroagus": "This city was undoubtedly the capital 
of the Bibroci, and upou a fair collation of the various antiquaries as to its real 
site it appears to liave lain under Woodcote Warren, near old Croydon, at n place 
now called Wolliugton, in the parish of Beddington in Surrey. Mr. Dallaway 
inclines to this opinion from an actual investigation of the Roman road from 
Regnutn to Londinium through the weald of the western divisiou of Sussex and 

Surrey.” 

“That Woodcote was a camp or a town there can be no doubt, |«?rhaps it 
might be the former, the town being at Wallingtoo below.' 

« following this idea may not Wallington, Vael-ing-ton, vallum or walled 
town, in the meadow or plain, be the true site of the city. 

So far Thos. Allen. 

The ** ing " in Wallington may lie a corruption, and not “ iug ” a meadow, ns 
the oldest form is Waleton, but there does seem to lie a probability that Alien is 
right, and that Wallington is the walled town of the Bibroci, and this camp their 
opituluili. 

When I first saw the ditch (Fig. 1) the extreme depth was 0 feet, with a 
width at the top of 12 feet. It was discovered at a most fortunate sjwt. for 
nowhere else luivc I seen it deeper or so well defined. The section was V-shaped, 
and, as mentioned before, there is no rampart remaining. The bottom of the 
ditch was a sharp angle. It was filled to the depth of about 12 inches with very 
black carbouucc’'Us soil, which 
extended up both faces until 
within about 2 feet of llie 
surface, coming slightly nearer 
the surface on the south side 
than the north, but this may 
have been merely local. The 
soil for the next 8 feet from 
the bottom was much lighter rlu ^_ SEC -rtos or ditch. 

and contained very few fmg- . _ . 

monte of pottery, whilst the upper 2 feet was indistinguishable from the 
surrounding soil. 1 found nowhere in the ditch any Roman remains, whilst 
almost all the British or Romauo-British pottery was in the Work earth, but 
Hint flakes were distributed throughout and were preaeut in considerable numbers 

just under the turf, both within and without the ditch. 

Fragments of pottery are not found in the soil in other pluces below nliout 
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IN inches. Where they are found below plough depth 1 consider the soil lias 
been somewhat raised by the denudation of the sand from the higher parts 
of the hill, but pottery is very scarce except in the ditch ; doubtless, any left 
on the surface would soon decay, as the linking is so inferior. 

The greatest depth I saw was 6 feet upon the southern side, where the soil 
was sand — some of the other foundations did not require to lie so deep—and at a 
depth of 2 feet or 2 feet fi inches it was not so easy to distinguish between the 
filled-in ditch and the natural soil, but the inclusion of occasional fragments of 
pottery made it fairly certain tlrnt the soil wus disturbed. Still 1 luive the 
impression tluat the depth was greatest on lire south side. 

North of the corridor connecting the Isolation Blocks and east of West 
Isolation Block the ditch appeared to thin out, although the excavations were deep 
enough to expose it, and I fancy a rond entered the camp at this point coming 
from the trackway. On the south-east is a somewhat damp and marshy piece of 
land, and 1 suspect there was originally a spring at this point which supplied the 
camp with water, probably thrown out hy the clays of the Woolwich and Reading 
lieds, an outlier of which lies north and east. 

To tlie north of the camp, at a distance of about 70 feet north from where 
I consider the ditch runs, is a straight luink running east and west, forming one 
of the lioundaries of the “Stag Field." This bank lias been a puzzle to me; the 
land falls away on tho north side, leaving the bank obout 2 feet high, whilst on 
the south the top of the bank is level with tho field. There is no ditch, and I am 
uncertain whether this is an exterior earthwork or lias been tho accumulation of 
sand from rain denudation of the hilt on the south of an old hedge, and denudation 
on the north side assisted by tlie plough The very gentle slope or the hill here 
seems hardly Bullicicnt for either or both of these causes to Lave had the effect of 
making a lank. W here it has been cut through by u drain I could not 1* certain 
<>f any ditch. It mny possibly have formed one side of an ancient cattle-pen— 
tlie other sides having been levelled. 

On my last visit, however, on 10th June. I found slight evidence of the 
ground nliout tlie bank having been disturbed below plough depth. 

Tho \ -section of the ditch is, I believe, uncommon, but distinctly British, 
us at Lough ton Camp mid Ambresbury Banks, Epping Forest. In reporting on 
Aiubresbury Banks, General PittRivers observedI lxavo not usually found 
the bottoms of the ditches of British camps pointed ... I liave always assumed, 
howeier, that \\ here tlie old sides of the ditches are found to stand at an angle 
of stability of 45 ... that it indicates that the entrenchment was intended to 
be more or less a permanent work.” 1 

In the centre of the camp u large number of flints fresh from the chalk were 
buried. These contained no admixture of pottery or flakes, and were apparently 
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comparatively recent, and I could not account for them until I came across 
The History aiul Antiquities of Canhatton, by George B. Brightling, which makes 
me thiuk they are connected with a building to which he refers as follows:— 

To the east of Oaks Bark is u field called * Stag Field.' When the twelftli 
Earl of Derby resided at the Oaks he was acquainted with — Durrant, Esq., 
of Woodcute, the owner of the field, and at his expense there was erected a wooden 
tower with a staircase, and on the top a large metal or gilt stag to pleAse the 
Earl, who could see it from the windows of the Oaks mansion. The field still 
goes’by that name, although the stag and tower have disappeared for some 

years." 

The diameter of tiro camp, which apjrears to be almost circular, is about 
500 feet, and therefore contains about 4 acres 2 rood?. In the centre one or two 
hearths were cut through, showing burnt pebbles and pot-boilere at a depth of 
about 12 inches. 

Outside the camp, especially to the south-west, mainly in the south part uf 
West Isolation Block, were found remains of much more intorest. These were a 
number of interments marked by ashes and calcined bones, fragments or 
pottery, and in one instance a calcined skeleton lying, us I was informed by 
Mr. Schneider, upon its side in a drawn-up position, and on a large Blab of 
burnt stone. Under the stone was a molar of Ho* and I thiuk some lames. Th° 
skull was almost if not quite entire. When I saw the place the following day 
the bones luid been almost all removed, the skull smashed, and the stone lay 
broken in fragments. From a portion of jar which was preserved the skull 
appears to have been that of a cliild about six years of age. 

The stone fragments, however, have been preserved, and prove it to havo l>een 
the lower part of a saddle-lwcked corn-crusher, measuring 13 x 21J inches in 
extreme width and longth, and about 4 inches in thickness. 

The depth of the hollow upon ono face is about one-third of an inch. The 
stone is apparently a sandstone. With the other burials, of which l saw at least 
seveu or eight, I found no vessels, only fragments of pottery, with calcined flints. 

Under 5 the turf adjacent to these burials I found numerous flint flukes, all 
made from green-coated flints, which are plentiful at the Iwsc of the Thunct sand. 
This green-coated flint appears to have been much preferred in this district for 
making implements to flints fresh from the chalk; it seems to contain more 
water, ami flakes much more easily. 

The flint implements found have t>een confined to a well-worked round 
scraper from the surface, a hoe from the upper purt of the ditch, a hammer- 
stone from a depth of abont 18 inches, a remarkable sickle-shaped implement in 
the vicinity of the camp, which may have some connection with the cereals to 
which I shall allude later, and two or three poor scrapers and used flakes. A 
small cake of copper was found under the turf, but I could not learn if it whs 
associated with a burial; I think it was not, having been lying in the turf. 

The most interesting find outside the ditch was a small cup with four handles, 
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standing 4* incites high, with Itase 2 inches in diameter (Fig. 2). This was, 

unfortunately, slightly broken by the 
workman. Underneath upon the base 
ure some scratches to which 1 would 
call attention, as they Irnve a very 
modern appearance, though the work¬ 
man assured me he did not do them, 
lie had taken it home and washed it 
Itefore I saw it, hut from his account 
it contained no bones or ashes. It 
was found al>out a foot below the 
surface. 

btom the ditch itself 1 obtained 
a considerable quantity of jittery, 
taking into account the comparatively 
short extent of the opening and my 
only having l*een able to visit the 
works for half an hour or so occa¬ 
sionally , except upon one morning when I was able to watch the work whilst an 
interesting portion was lteing excavated. A great deal of pottery was therefore 
broken up und scattered, though I recovered some from the waste heaps. When 
found it was all so soft that it was impossible to get even small fragments out 
without breaking, or several small pots might have l»een preserved fairly intact. 

In several places bones of ox or horse were found, but too decayed for 
preservation or identification. From the washings of some of the lnrger vessels, I 
recovered, in at least three instances, grains of cereals. I have come to the 
conclusion from the blackness of the soil and these cooking pots thut the ditch 
was used as tho general cooking place as being umst sheltered from the wind. 
Two hollow smaller snddle-liacked corn-crushers (lower stones) were found, hut 
neither of these are burnt as was the oue laid over the skeleton. 

One interment, or what I considered to be an interment and not a fireplace, 
was at a depth of 4 feet There were ashes, hut I could not see calcined bones, 
two flint flakes, n number of calcined flints and much black earth with fragments 
of a pot, the exterior diameter of rim, of which I estimate at 15$ incites. Another 
similar interment was at a depth of 6 feet, where 1 observed plentiful ashes 

and burnt flints with broken jiottery from which I obtained wheat and barley 
grains. 

A third burial was found at a depth of 3 feet 6 inches from which were taken 
various pieces «,f pottery. Altogether I noticed some seven or eight burials in 
the foundations of West Isolation Ward lying to die smith, the ditch itself passing 
through the north-east of the foun.lations of that block. The interments, 
t lerefore, a» f«r ns allied chiefly lay to the south-west of the camp hut I 
noticed oue or two others to the north. Whether these were originally all - flat 
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graves M or had low barrows over them it is now im¬ 
possible to say. The ground lias everywhere been 
levelled. 

One specimen of black glossy ware which I have 
been aide partially to reconstruct, resembles ware from 
the Department of the Marne in the Morel Collection 
which I believe is attributed to the fourth or third 
century n.c.; the height is 3} inches, exterior diameter 
of rim 41 inches, height to shoulder II inches (Fig. 3). 
tjeverul fragments of similar ware were found. 

The small pieces of Itcd Samian ware, supjtoscd to Iwlong to the late first 
century A.D., were found a little distance from the camp, and the same may Ikj said 
of the fragment of a pedestal urn of the Aylesford type known as “ late I eltic, 
or about lux 50 (Figs. 4 and 5). These fragments may therefore be altogether later 
than the camp itself. 



no. 3. 



no. 4.—FRAGMENT or CHS. 



rut. .Y—ii cut*-*ratios or vhx (no. t). 


The fragment of a handler! jar with “ cordon “ markings was found, similar to 
jure found at Colchester. The bulk of the pottery was very coarse, the clay mixed 
with powdered flint and only partially baked as well as very irregularly fired. 
Some fragments have fiuger-nuil ornamentation on the rims, others have similar 
patterns on the shoulder. I have not noticed any with coir! markings or incised 
linos, the ouly pattern beside the finger-nail ornamentation being reed-like 
markings on some very coarse ware, which may liave Iwen caused by the pots 
having been built up inside, reed baskets when being manufactured. In some 
places leaves of grass appear to have been in tho clay and been burnt out in 
firing. 
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Several loom weight* (Fig. 6) were dis¬ 
covered made of slightly baked .sandy day, 
height 4 inches, diameter 5 inches, with a 
central hole of ul>out j-iuch diameter. These 
cylinders show signs of use, the coni which 
passed through the holes and by which they 
were suspended has left its mark upon the 
side of the holes, and one specimen has 
apparently broken in half from the action of 
the cord. 

But the most curious earthenware con¬ 
sists of fragments of perforated tiles (Figs. 7 
ami 8) which appear to have measured about 
7j inches by 12 inches with a thickness of 1 to II inches, pierced by holes of 
about 1-inch diameter. These tiles were numerous and are I believe unique in 
this country. They all seem to be very much burnt nud their use is perplexing. 
I incline to think they formed movable kilns for pottery making, but so far l 
have not come across anything but fragments either in the ditch or associated 
with burials, neither have I found any half-baked pottery, except possibly a 
fragment of the handle of a jug, to show that the manufacture of pottery was 
carried on at or near the comp. The presence of very suitable mottled clay in 
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the Woolwich and Heading beds only two hundred yards from the camp 
shows that there was suitable material close by. If these tiles were not used in 
kilns, they may have lieen used when cooking. This would account for so many 
being in the ditch. The use of looms give us some idea of the civilisation of the 
Bibroci. if indeed 1 uni correct in attributing their headquarters to Waleton. 
1 may point out in support of this conclusion that there is no other known 
British camp nearer than War Bank in Kent, distant about 10 miles in a direct 
line or the smaller one at Hayes Common, Kent, also distant 10 miles, or 
Wimbledon, if this is British, 6$ miles. 
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With regard to the seeds found in washing the pottery, Mr. Clement 
Keid, F.R.S., lias kindly identified same for me and writes us follows: *' Burials" 
(this refcre to some from an interment). " Triticum sativum, Hordrum rulgarr, 
carbonised.” Whilst from pottery taken from the ditch lie finds: “ Tritiruu. 
sativum (wheat), Honlcuin rvLjare (barley), Chcnojuxliuin Bonus-ffcnricus (Good 
King Henry).” Of the latter he says: “ Good King Henry is a common weed of 
cultivation, sometimes used as a pot-herb. It is very common in Uonmn 
S Lichee ter, but whether us a weed or cultivated plant I do not know. \ ou have 
only one seed of it.” * Wheat and barley occur together in just the same way at 
the lake-dwelling of Glastonbury (pre-Homan). The various Homan sites I have 
thus far examiued yield wheat only, liarley having seemingly for a time gono out 
of cultivation. I do not know whether this generalisation will hold.” 

To stun up, we have near Wellington a British camp, probably the head¬ 
quarters of the Bihroei, which as the wall-town gave the name to the village of 
Wellington. If so the town must either have been preserved during the Homan 
occupation or must have been the Anglo-Saxon name in memory of a British 
town which had been destroyed. The former hypothesis seems the more probable. 
On the other hand the latest pottery, if luto Celtic, would point to the town 
having been destroyed by the Rornanr and the fortifications levelled at that time. 
The alwence. so far, of Homan or medueval remains in the ditch, point to same 
having been filled up at a very early period. 

The pottery is 60 very rude, with so little omnmentation that although some 
is late Celtic, some may be very much earlier, and about this we have at present 
little evidence for forming un opinion. It requires careful nnd systematic 
excavation of the ditch, which I hope may yet be carried out, to ascertain if 
there is any order of deposition in the ditch of the two kinds of pottery. 

The interments show no trace of urn burial, but only of cremation entire anti 
partial. Tho fuel of no brouze or polished neolithic implements having yet been 
found, and the copper cake found on the surface outside the camp near the cemetery 
being the only metallic connection with the Bronze Age, leads me to think that the 
camp dates from very early Bronze if not late neolithic times, as the various 
remains may have accumulated for centuries before the Homan invasion. It is 
clear, however, that the art of weaving was known and agriculture practised, 
whilst domesticated animals, horse or ox, were kept and slaughtered, their 1 tones, 
regardless of sanitation, being thrown into tho ditch, whilst their flesh with 
parched nnd ground corn constituted the food of the inhabitants, who possibly 
roasted tho flesh on earthenware grids. 

We can thus give to Wallington the respectable antiquity of 2,200 or 
jHisaibly 3,000 years, and have increased the probability that a strong Homan 
station was established in the neighbourhood (possibly Noviomagus) to overawe 
the tribe whose stronghold thoy probably destroyed. 

In conclusion I desire to acknowledge the assistance I have had in collecting 
the materials for this paj>er, especially from Mr. Ifeginald A. Smith in regard to 
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the pottery, Mr. Clement Ileitl, F.ILS., for information ns to the cereals, 
Messrs. Treadwell and Martin, architects of the Southern Hospital, for permission 
to visit the site, and to their representative, Mr. Schneider, for information and 
plans; to Mr. Hoojier, clerk of the works, and to the Metropolitan Asylums Hoard 
for the loan of various objects for exhibition. 


Zist of Obj'ti* Found. 


Object*. 

Oake of copper . 

Earthenware loom weights 


Earthenware jicrforaled tile* 


Romu 

Tooth 

Ditto 


Eai thru ware foot! vessel 


Base of vessd 
I >t inking cup (1) .... 


Rose of vessel .... 

Itim of vessel .... 

Shoulder of vessel 
Earthenware pipkin _ 
Rim and shoulder of vessel 


Incense cup 

Drinking cup 
Mealing stone 
Ditto 

Interment _ 


Poerriov. 

.... At a depth of aliout 6 inches outside the ditch. 

.... Probably from the ditch. Made of sandy clay, some very 
indifferently burnt. Cylindrical, 5 inches diameter, 3j to 
4 inches in height, perforated by hole | inch diameter. 
Worn by coni used for suspension (Fig. 8). 

Very thoroughly burnt, found in ditch, meastiring 7j by 
12 inches <?), and varying from 1 to lj inches in thickness. 
Perforated with holes l inch diameter (Figs. 7 and 8). 

— . From ditch Hot (I). 

.... Ditto Hot. 

.... Kijoot caltalbu. 

.... Probable height 18 inches and 12 inches diameter, ornamented 
with finger-nail marking on shoulder. Contained carbonised 
seeds of wheat, louley and “Good King Henry" from 
ditch. 

— Coarse, thick, reddish ware, diameter of tnse .’ 4 inches. 

— Blackish, smooth ware, not made on wheel, kmc lj inches 

diameter with hemispherical concavity underneath, 
diameter 34 inches nt shoulder, height to shoulder 1J inches, 
total height probably 2} to 3 inches. 

— Tltick, coarse ware from ditch, diameter of boar 04 inches. 

Contained carbonised wood etc. 

.... Coarse ware from ditch, with fiuger-imil pattern. 

-- Very dark grey ware. Basket or wattle mar k* on exterior. 
.... Bast- of vessel of coarse ware. 

.... Dark pottery, rim ntiout inches diameter, shoulder to 
8 inches diameter with burnt wood and grains of wheat and 
Isirlcy, together with burnt or charred wood. 

— From a depth of about 12 inches outside camp, four handle). 

Height 4| inches, diameter of rim 3j inches, base 2 inches, 
diameter at shoulder 4| indies (Fig. 2). 

— Fine black wnre. Height 34 inches, diameter of rim 

4} inches, height to shoulder lj inches (Fig. 3). 

-- Soildle-bocked landatom* (Lower Greensand f), broken. Oval, 
probably about 14 indies in length. 

Ditto ditto. Widtli 8 inches, length protiably 14 inches. 
—- Partially calcined skeleton rejiortnl to have been lying in 
drawn-up (tocition upon large calcined mealing stone. 
Portion of jaw shows skeleton to lie tluit of a child about 
C years of age. Underneath the stone was found tooth of 
horse. The mealing stone measured 21$ indies by 13 indies 
luid 4 inches thick. 
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Objkct*. 
Sundry cremations 


Fliut temper 
Flint implement 
Numerous flint flakes 


Position. 

.... Found outside camp at a depth of about 18 inches. With 
calcined Ixines and auhe*, fragments of pottery, |iot boilers 
and pieces of perforated tiles. 

— Well-worked neolithic semper from outside camp. 

— Neolithic hoc 1, prolnhly from ditch. 

— From outside camp, depth G to 0 inchea. 


A few fragments of Roman pottery from surface noil. 

A considerable quantity of cosme British rartheuwaie and remaius of earthenware vessel* 
from ditch. 
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NOTES ON THE ETHNOGRAPHY OK THE BA-MBALA. 

Bv E. Toil DAY AND T. A. .JOYCE, if. A. 

[Wrru I-UTB XXVIII-XXX.] 

. T,,K ftro 11 Bantu tribe inhabiting the tract of country Utween the 

rivers Inzta (Suie) and Kwflu. They nre practically an unknown people, since, 
though their name is familiar to anthropologists, virtually nothing has I teen 
recorded concerning their ethnography, and the i>ortion of the map representing 
their country i3 an absolute blank, save for the conjectured courses of tho two 
rivers mentioned above. 

On the north-cast round to the north-west they are in touch with the 
Ba-Huano, Ba-\itnzi, and Ba-Sougo: on tho west and south-weat are found the 

Ba-Somba, Wa-Ngongo, and Ba-Yokka; and the Wa-Ngongo occur again on their 
western borders. 

They say of themselves that they are an immigrant tribe, and that they were 
driven from their country south of the Wamba by the •• Muhin," a people, - composed 
of blacks and half-blacks, armed with guns, not such as wc have (flint-locks) 
They killed many people, and the rest were driven away as slaves; so we lied to 
the north, others again to the north-east. We do not know what became of the 
latter. It is worth while mentioning, in connection with this account, that there 
is a trilie in the Kasai ilistrict. also called Ba-Mbula; it may be possible that these 
represent tho section mentioned as lieing driven towards the north-east 

The term " Afulna appears to mean, simply, rtbeU, so it does not seem likely 
that very much concerning their origin can he extracted from the native report 
Arrived at their present al»ode, the Bn-MhaU obtained possession of the country 
l" in '' ww Irum the Ba-Songo and Ba-Yanzi, who luul previously driven out the 
Ba-Bunda, with the exception of a few in Uie interior. There now seems some 
likelihood of their being ousted from their present position by the Bu-Yakka. who 
are encroaching on the sonth, and who, from the fact tliat they recognize a single 
paramount chief, possess a stronger social organisation. 

Pcrlrnps the chief point of interest in connection with the Ba-MlmU is the 
extremely primitive stage of culture in which they live. Though they nre 
comparatively new arrivals in the country which they now inhabit, and which they 
have reached from the south-west, they have acquired their chief craft* and 
industries from the tribes living on their northern and north-western borders. 
Basket work they have learnt from the Ba-Yanzi, pottery and metallurgy from the 
Ba-Huana (from the Utter also the castration of animals). Their implements are 
primitive, and their sole weapon is the bow. Their social system is 
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equally elementary, their villages are ruled by independent plutocratic chiefs, aud 
no cohesion exists amongst them except such os is aflorded by compacts between 
neighl>ours against murder. Slavery exists, but seems to be little more than 
nominal, and the difference between slave and freeman very slight What might 
be considered a faint tendency towards a matriarchal system is to be found in the 
fact that a married man considers his father-in-law to rank before his father, and will 
often take up his abode in his wifes village and fight for it, even against his own 
relations. The existence of the hereditary class Muri, distinguished hy a cap and 
bracelet, labouring under the disadvantage (serious among a people so frankly 
cannibal) of being prohibited from eating human Mesh, und possessing, npparcnllv, • 
no compensating privileges, seems somewhat surprising in the midst of a culture so 
elementary. 

As might 1* expected from the native account of their migration, the Ca-Mhala 
appear to lie connected with the tribes of Angola, and it would seem only natural 
that the ethnic disturbances causod by the early Portuguese invaders, aggravated 
os these were by the continual raids in all directions made by various wandering 
tribes of marauders under chiefs styled Jagn, should have forced a more primitive 
and less warlike people to migrate inland. Indeed, in Purehas' account of Andrew 
Battell’s adventures* it will lie found that the Gagas, “ marched towards the 
Province of Bambalu, to a great Lord that is called Calicanaamha,” and tlieir raids 
extended, subsequently to the Kwango, hut the early accounts are so confused that 
not very much can lie extracted from them. 

Ladisluus Magyar* in tracing the history of the Kimbunda (Binbunda), whom 
he describes us inhabiting the country south of the Kwanza and extending over 
five degrees of latitude and longitude, states that they came from the land of 
Morofu in the north-cast, fighting tlieir way to the bonks of the Luando. There 
they fell under the influence of the Joga, and for some time devoted themselves 
entirely to raiding and cannibalism. At lost eertaiu of the chiefs, seeing tliat the 
taste for human flesh was the cause of continual intertribal strife, and feariug for 
the future of the race, formed a society the memlicrs of which were sworn not to 
indulge in anthropophagy. This society was kept secret owing to fear of the Jagu 
and their adherents, hut at length civil war broke out, and the chiefs and their 
followers who luid joined the organisation were forced to cross the Kwanza, south 
of which they settled and spread over the tract already indicated The ostensible 
cause of the war was the defection of a certain section of the tribe, who, preferring 
to follow the Jogs, refused to obey the orders of the Soha, or head-chief of the 
Kimbunda, when he commanded them to relinquish their raiding habits and 
settle down to cultivation. Now if the members of the unti-cannibalistic band 
were sufficiently numerous to obtain a secure footiug south of the Kwanza, it 
seems probable that tire society must have hail a wide sphere of influence, and it is 
quite likely that this influence limy have extended to the Jinga further north, who 

• Parrhtu hi* Pityrimet (1025), II, vii, 974. 

* fa*"* in SM-Afriin, trail*, by J. IJunfalvy, pp. 266 foil. 
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in:iy or may not have been racially connected with the Kimbundu, but who had 
undoubtedly also come within the sphere of Jnga influence It is interesting to uotiee 
tluit, in later times at any rale, the Ngola or chief of this people appointed sub¬ 
chiefs to whom he gave, ns sign of authority, a cap, called kajinga, and a bracelet, 
tornied mahinga, and that these sub-chiefs were distinguished by a Hpecinl title, 
here Kalunga* An attractive theory might lie formulated by assuming that certain 
of these had joined the organisation mentioned above, and had lieen driven out, in 
tins case to the north-east. If this were granted, it would not tie difficult to 
ltelieve that the iusignia of chieftainship had become hereditary, while the actual 
power, owing to economic reasons, had fallen into the hands of the rich. As the 
true circumstauces of the migration gradually fell into oblivion, the prohibition 
agaiust human tlesh would become mystically attached to the holders of the old 
emblems of chief Uinship, since it would have been the chiefs who, in the first place, 
would have licen the members of the society, and not necessarily their followers; 
these would have merely followed the load of their chiefs. But however 
satisfactorily this theory might account for the presence of the Muri sect among 
t ie Ba-Mlola, it is to be feared that it rests upon too insecure a foundation to be 
considered, in the present state of our knowledge upon the subject, anything more 
, " the mOTe8t "‘••Jecture; moreover, the difference in terminology ns regards 

bracelet, cap. etc., is against it Still, in any case, the parallel between the Jinga 
sub-chiefs and the Muri of the Ba-Mhal. is interesting, and it is noticeable tliat 
the socm! system of Magyars Kimbundu, though more advanced than that of the 
Jia-Mhala, is nevertlieless remarkably similar in many respects. 

It may, perhaps, be as well to mention a few points of similarity between the 
Un-Mutlu and the peoples of Portuguese West Africa, though it would of course 
be unwise to lay too much stress upon them. Througlmut practically the whole of 
Angola, among the Mush.-Congo, Ba-Congo, Ba-Xgala, Binbunda, etc., the poison 
ordeal is employed as a means of discovering the malign influence which is 
supposed to be responsible for eveiy natural death: the poison appears to be the 
same, and the guilt or innocence of the accused is decided in a similar way. 
I'ureluw* speaking of Loongo. adds that the bystanders, when the victim shows 

° Vcrcome h Y th « P^n, "cry. Undoke, Vndoke, that is, nanghtie 
itch, which is the same word as the term Ihki used hy the Ba-Mbala of a 
person possessed by Moloki. The usual system of government, threuglmut the 
parts of this country traversed by Capello and Ivans* and by Wiasmann/ seem* to 
* .y petty village duels (among the Ba-Kongo called if/u,nu)» often independent 

, . 9omelun ®» uudcr lhe muei * int J “ bead-chief who controls several villages, 
n 'ontouce by the sister's son is found among the Muslii-Kongo, Ba-Wu" 
Ba-Ndombe, Hondo, Kalnnda, Binbunda. etc.; and Purchas,* in his account "of 

1 /wtTA 1 Fr ° M f**** 11 * * Territory of Jooc.. vol. ii, p. 54. 

• (,o,3) *• ^ io - p-• toe «*. 

• Portia, A* POgrimm (1615', U, ,ii. tWl. v »- -<»'• Om, Wi« „, xeii, 165. 
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Andrew Battell, tells how "The Towne of Longo ... is governed by four 
Prince*, which urv tlie King's sisters' Bonnes. For the King’s sonnes never come to 
lie Kings." It is rather surprising that circumcision, so common throughout 
Augola, is not practised by the Ba-Mbula. 

Turning to the east, it is to be observed that the only people who show any 
similarity with the Bu-Mhala are the Bn-Ngodi and Ba-Dinga described by 
Wiaemann' as inhabiting the southern Imnk of the Kasai. Both are keen traders 
(Wissmanii compares them to the Kioque in this resjiect), both frequently ornament 
the forehead with a long transverse scar, both carry the grooved bow character¬ 
istic of the Ba-Mbala,’ and, finally, the huts of the former are rectangular, 
cotujwsed of pulmleaf-rihs with a rectangular door 2 m. from the ground, reached 
by “cine Buuk odor tischartige Erhohung;" and Wissmann adds u Die Hutton 
wichen in ihrent Ban wesentlicli von denen ab, welche wir bisher gesehen batten." 
So little information is accessible concerning the trilies inhabiting the whole tract 
between the Wamba and the Kasai, that it is useless at present to enter into any 
discussion as to the relation between the Ba-Mliala and the peoples to the east of 
their territory, hut the similarity between the peculiar Iwws and huts of the 
Ba-Ngodi and those of tho Ba-Mluila is at least interesting. With these few 
words of introduction it will be best to proceed forthwith to the information 
collected by Mr. Torday during the past year concerning the ethnography of 
the Ba-Mhala. 

Clothing and Oknahknt. 

The clothing of both sexes consists of native made palm-cloth, Kiptutu, of 
which a strip about a yard in length and a half-a-yard in width (in the case of the 
women, a trifle less), is worn round the waist, leaving theupjier half of tlie buttocks 
bnre at the Kick (a fashion found among the Baluba also). This cloth is often 
fastened by a girdle of similar doth, or grass coloured with red clay. European 
cloth and beads are also seen, but not in any quantity. The skins of goats and 
(rarely) autelopes are cut into uprons and worn in front by men, they are simply 
dried in the sun and oiled; the hair is not removed. No special covering or 
ornament for the genitals is worn, but the women wear a string of beads under the 
waist-cloth, according to the regular Bantu fashion, (laments are sewn with eyed 
iron needles of native make, and pnlm-fihre thread. The head is sometimes covered 
with a piece of red Kipttssu, to hide baldness or white hairs, and this covering is 
also used by the special sect of Mnri, described later. A man who lias slain a 
great enemy wears the finger-bones and penis of the latter wrapped in a piece of 
cloth, on his head; this is considered a great fetish and is termed Pungu. 

Hair is allowed to grow upon the top of the head, in the form of a cap, the 
rest is shaved and painted black witli soot and palm oil Some wear lmir at the 
back of the head only, mode up into tresses with soutuml palm oil. Tlie moustache 
is usually shaved; the lieonl, which grows on the point of the cliin only, often 

* /»r. fit., p|K Sftfl CO. 
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attains considerable length, but is bound up under the chin, and pieces of clay 
are often hidden in the knot to give it u more important appearance. The 
eyebrows are shaved ; hair under the arms is pulled out ; women shave the 
pudenda, men do not. Circumcision is not practised, but is known, for it is found 
among neighbouring tribes. 

Ears with perforated lobes occur, but it «loes not seem that ornaments are 
worn in them.' Nose and lip ornaments are unknown. 

Combs, mode of a uumlter of woodeu teeth hound together, are worn in the 
hair by both sexes and form useful appliances for scratching the head. 

BraetUts, of European imported brass, are worn in great numbers. These are 
not meant to be removed. Iron bracelets, of local make, are occasionally worn on 
the arm by men, but are rare. A special bracelet called Mxctna, cliaractemtic of 
the peculiar iluri sect, will l»e mentioned later (p. 409). 

Rings of imported copper and brass, of spiral shape aud easily removable, 
are worn on the fingers ; the great toe is also often ornamented with a ring. 

Beads are worn by both sexes. 

To th, human, ape and leopard (the last usually imitations), are reserved for men. 

Horns. — Small antelope horns, as well ns imitations wade of imported tin, ore 
worn by men suspended round the neck. 

Painting .— The favourite colour is red; cloth and body are coloured with red 
clay, in place of the well-known Titkula wood, which is here too expensive, being 
imported from the Kasai. The object of painting the body i3, admittedly, to 
increase beauty, but the practice is also followed by mourners, the women using 
brown clay, the men soot. 

Scars are made upon the face and body at puberty, and project considerably 
above the surface of the skin. The natives deny that any foreign matter is 
inserted in the wounds, but say that the healing process is artificially retarded. 
The commonest patterns arc, among men, the following:—A line running over the 
forehead from the exterior corner of one eye to thnt of the other; a line more or 
less straight, across the chest, about one inch broad and often more than an inch in 
relief, and a lozenge pattern round the navel. Women seldom ornament the face 
in this way, but decorate the arm and stomach with a series of lozenges. 

Tattooing is rare, hut is found occasionally; the design is usually very Biwple, 
consisting of a quadrilateral on the arm from 7 to 13 cm. square. The instrument 
is oomiKJsed of three or four needles, and the pigment used is decayed rubber. 

No post-mortem scarification or tattooing is practised. 

Foot*. 

l’he ordinary food consists of manioc flour, mixed with water and boiled; 
maize is very seldom used. Manioc leaves are also eaten, prepared with palm oil 
aud native pep}ier (jnli-jnii ); this dish is called Oato. As regards domestic 
auiuials, goats, pigs and dogs all find their way into the pot ; us to other animals, 

1 '* I Inn* mfvrr «vn ornniucitlN worn in tbr rar*.' - 
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everything that liveth and moveth, from man down to grasshoppers and ants, 
including the common hrown owl, which is despised by the neighbouring tribes, is 
food for the Ba-Mlwln. One animal, however, must be mentioned us an exception, 
the frog. This i 3 all the more remarkable liecause this animal is eaten by 
liu-Huana women, although should a man of that tribe lie found eating one, be is 
laughed to scorn. Hence the name Yttnda ** froggies,” which the Bn-Mbola apply 
to the Bn-Huana. 

The following are regarded os especial delicacies: Human flesh (called Misuni), 
a thick white worm found in palm-trees, rats, locusts, blood boiled with cassava 
flour. The following are forbidden to women :—Human flesh, gout's flesh, hawks, 
vultures, small birds, sunken, parrots, crows, and all animals bunted with weapons, 
except the antelojie and a small rat which is uot uncommon and is called " Zibiri 
in French. Certain restrictions as to food are observed also by the Mori (see later). 

Although human flesh is forbidden to women, nevertheless, on the evidence 
of an old Mo-Mbala woman, there arc many who partake of it in secret. “ When 
the sun shines we say‘ Eat Misuni 1 Bah! Never 1 * and we spit on the ground ; 
but wheii night comes we steal to the grave uud take our share as well as the men. 

The only stimulant used is the kola-nnt, which is eaten by the rich in great 
quantities. Practically the only oil used is that obtained from the polm-nut, though 
in quite exceptional cases, ground-nut oil is found. Spices are used, t.g. n native 
cayenne, and a kind of black pepper, also native, called Kef. 

Salt U particularly prized, and is also used ns currency; it is made from the 
ashes of water-plants, but imported salt, especially that in crystalline form, is greatly 
preferret 1. These crystals, when obtained, are perforated and strung on a string, 
which is then simply dipped into tire jiot containing the food. Hie natives lielicve 
that imported salt falls frum beavon in Europe. Salt is eaten as a stimulant on a 
journey, and salt water is also drunk on these occasions. Geophagy is common, as 
is the case among the neighbouring Ba-Yanxi; the earth eaiteu is said to Ire a cure 
for stomach-ache, it lias an astringent taste, and if the hand is buried in it for Borne 
time, it becomes quite wrinkled. 

Food is never eaten raw, though it is preferred high; human and other flesh is 
ofteu smoked, but is always cooked lie fore being eaten. The food is simply boiled iu 
water or palm oil in the ordinary pot, fhuiuju (Plate XXVIII, Fig. 3), which is 
cleaned Iwfore use; ovens are not found. Cooking is done in the house by women 
alone; leaven is unknown. The native drink is Makana, or palm wine, obtained from 
tlie dais. A deep cut is made near the top of the tree, and a gourd is attached, 
into which the sup flows The regular mealtimes are early morning and evening, 
but a native will eat at any time during tire day that he feels hungry. 

fire is procured by means of flint (found in rivers), steel, and tinder obtained 
from the palm-tree; dead wood is used as fueL (For the manufacture of fire-steels, 
see MKTAU.17KUY.) 

Domestic Animals.— Under the beading of food may be considered the Bubject 
of domestic animals. Besides those mentioned above, there is the dog. the small 
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breed common in Central Africa, thi«, red-haired, Iwd-tempered, witli a voice like 
the crewing of a cock. They are used in hunting, when rattles are attached to them 
(F’late XXVI11, Kig. 7), as food, nud as general scavengers. If a dog steals it is 
attached to a Taka (sec under War), just like a man, and appears to feel its position 
keenly; the owner of an animal is responsible for any damage it may do. flouts 
and pigs are slaughtered for food by being clubbed, but the former are often skinned 
olive, a process which is said to improve the quality of the meat; fowls nre taken by 
the head nnd whirled round uutil the body breaks away. Animals are generally 
well-treated by the natives, ond young dogs are fed by the owner, who chews their 
food and spits it into their mouths ; otherwise, as regards food and housing, 
animals are left to shift for themselves. Both goats and pigs are castrated, and 
the man who performs the operation must alatoin from his wife on the night 
previous, or his death is assured; he then paints and oils himself liberally nnd 
proceeds to operate. Salt is nihlied into the wound, and, in the case of pigs, the 
cavity is filled with sand. They are very skilful, and it seems tliat animals hardly 
ever die 1 as the result of the operation, which they liave learnt from the lla-Huaim. 

Cannibalism may lie descrilted as an every-day occurrence, nnd, according to 
tlie natives themselves, is based on a sincere liking for human tlesh, which, when 
used for food, is called Mvmni Natives speak quite freely al>out it, though of 
course in the presence of state officials, jndges, etc,, they nre naturally silent on 
the subject; but au ordinary trader can obtain any information on this head, ami 
is sometimes offered the opportunity of experiencing the flavour of the delicacy; 
in fact, if an ordinary individual wished to assist at a cannibal feast he would not 
find any great difficulty in doing so, though if he attempted to interfere lie would 
l*o killed on the spot. Enemies killed in war, people buried alive after the poison 
test or dying in consequence of it, relations (except father, mother, children, 
uncles, or aunts), ami sometimes foreign slaves, are all eaten ; iu fact, any coqs*e 
which is not in the last stages of decomposition is considered a dainty. 

A ictima killed for cannibalistic purposes arc often buried for two days before 
lieing eaten, during which period a fire is kept burning on the grave ; the body is 
then exhumed nud cooked with manioc flour. Every j»art of the body, including 
the blood, nnd with the exception of the penis, is consumed ; the last, in the case 
of an enemy killed in war. is wrapped iu a piece of cloth with his finger-ltoncs nnd 
worn on the head of the slayer, forming the Puny a fetish mentioned above (p.401). 
I'he I nine* are in some cases hung on a tree in the centre of the village, Imt are 
often simply thrown away. 

' easels in which Minimi lias been cooked are broken ami the pieces thrown 
away. Cannibalism accompanies the ceremony by which a kind of alliance 
is established between chiefs of the same region (p. 409). Women, uml the 
peculiar class known as Muri, are not allowed to eat human flesh (liut nee p. 403). 

Tobaeto is grown in great quantities, and used, when green, as snuff, or, when 
dried, for smoking without further preparation. Women rarely make use of 

* “ I have never known nn animal die." 
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tobacco, though occasionally voting women take snuff and the elderly indulge in » 
pipe. Suuff is prepared by pmiuding the green leaf in a small wooden mortar 
with a long pointed handle, which is driven into the ground (I’late XXVII, Fig. 2). 
Snuff is offered between acquaintances; all Ba-Mbala men have the upper lip 
thickly plastered with snuff, giving them the appearance of wearing a green 
moustache; the idea is, possibly, to prolong the pleasure. There are three 
patterns of pipe: («)a pipe of European fonn, A'inr«,(i) a pipe made from a gourd, 
Mutobo, and (c) a pipe made of l«amboo, Faiupt (Plate XXVIII, Fig. 1). The two 
latter lrnve pottery bowls of native make. When the natives smoke in company the 
pipe is i«u?sed from hand to hand. Hemp-smoking is rare, though it does exist; 
but it is considered a bad habit by the natives. Drunkenness is mentioned with 
respect as a sign of wealth. 

AUICICI'LTUKK 

Ground for cultivation is cleared by the men, after which all other work is 
left to the women, whose sole implement is the dembo, or better, Unto, un iron hoe, 
triangular and tanged, with the value, os currency, of three fowls or 300 djimbu. 
Manioc, called soko, Iguanas, tichipi, plantains, mipindi, sweet potatoes, kata 
ndunye, small lioricots, makundu, and ground nuts, nzuht, are all cultivated, and 
tohucco is to be found in every village. Fresh ground is cleared yearly, and the 
crop belongs to the head of the family; irrigation is never practised. Charms of a 
simple character, such as empty egg-shells, a bone, or a broken pot. are placet! in 
the fields ns a guard against thieves. 

Spout. 

Fishiny is carried on by women by means of wicker trap, but there is very 
little water iu the country. 

Hunting is inconsiderable; for a long time game has Wn extremely scarce in 
the country, iu fact, a man who kills an antelope is talked of for many miles round. 
Hats of all kinds form the principal game, and are caught in trap or shot with 
blunt arrows. Great communal hunts take place once a year, in June and July, 
wheu the game is driven by setting fire to the dry grass. It is considered the 
greatest offence against a village to burn its grass, otherwise no strict boumls ore 
observed. After the hunt, if successful, a present, consisting of horns or a skull, is 
mud*.* to the village fetish, if failure has resulted, tlie unhappy fetish is severely 
reprimanded by the magician. 

Bows and arrows are the only weapons used in hunting 1 ; the 1k>w is called buta, 
while the generic tenu for an arrow is bftutu. Arrows are of several patterns; for 
small game the points are of wood hardened in the fire, the tamo lias one point, 
and the kiktuki four. For bigger game, war arrows, with iron hauls, called miri, 
are used (Plate XXVIII, FTg. 8). The use of poison, either in hunting or in war, 

• 44 Once only hare I cotne aerww a native who until lii» flint-lock for killing game, in thin 
cane gninenfowl. He used to hide liinuwlf in the buah, no Out the mlittle of his gun was the 
only thing visible; this lie used to move up and down, and the guinea-fowl would come close to 
see w hat it wan, wheu lie would bog several with S single shot. At leant this wan his account.” 
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is uuknown. Tlie natives are rather poor shots, and are not capable of doing much 
harm at a range of over ;>0 yards. Dogs ore employed in hunting and are cleverer 
than their masters, and often succeed in taking partridges; a wooden rattle, 
shaped like a hawk-bell, and containing a loose atone as clapper is huug between 
the hind legs of a dog when driving game (Plate XXVIII, Fig. 7). The man who 
has killed a bird tries to sneak away without being observed, and does not return 
until he lias eaten it, for fear lest another may wish to share in his prey. Wooden 
whistles are used in hunting, and are often provided with a finger-hole, by which 
the note can be altered (Plate XXIX, Fig. 2). 

Crafts. 

String is made of palm-fibre {Passu) twisted; sewing-thread, of the same, 
finely divided. 

Basket work, an art learnt from the Ba-Yanzi, is highly appreciated, and the 
manufacture is confined to men. The generic term for a basket is kisangi ; the 
quadrangular pattern, made of a water-plant, is called maJutpa , The ordinary 
pattern is circular, on a quadrangular wooden base, and is termed inuUke ; the 
cover, which fita closely, is called hango (Plate XXVIII, Fig. 4). Small boskets, 
called katekwa, are used as purees to contain shell-currency (rtjimbu) (Plate XXVIII, 
Fig. 5), and a triangular pattern, termed teko, is used for food (Plate XXVIII. 
Fig. G). Baskets are often wuterproofed by menus of a thin covering of wood and 
clay. Neither weapons nor pottery are covered with busketwork. 

Buttery is made by women, and is an art learnt from the Ba-Huona. The 
wheel is not in use, the pot is built up on n base, some old vessel serving as a stand 
on which it is turned round and round. The ordinary pot, dzungu, is mode in 
different sizes, varying in diameter from 13 to 41 cm. (Plate XXVIII, Fig. 3). 
The edge is “ flared,” ami below it is an ornamental band of incised parallel 
horizontal lines; no jniinud decoration is applied, cither before or after firing. 
Gourds are used as substitutes for pots. Pots and pipes arc the only articles made 
of clay; the former are broken on graves. 

ISgments used are red, pale violet, white, and hrowu clays; the first two are 
eaten also. Articles to be dyed undergo no special preparation Iwforehand, they are 
simply immersed iti the solution. As lias been said Itefore, the favourite colour is red. 

Metallurgy .—The only metal which is not imported is iron, the ore of which 
is found throughout the country in great abumlancc, and small ingots are used as 
currency (Kimhuri). Smelting and forging have beeu learnt from the Ba-Huana. 
The metal when smelted is not subjected to any treatment beyond hammering, except 
in the case of the " steels " which are used with flint for procuring fire; tlieae are 
wrapped in certain herbs, the identity of which is a carefully-guarded secret, 
heated to a high temperature, and thrown into cold water. The tools of a smith 
consist of the double IkiIIowb, similar in pattern to thoee employed by the Baluba 
and a T-shaped hammer with a pointed handle. It is practically impossible to 
obtain a specimen of these hummers, since death is the portion of a smith who 
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parts with his tools. No stone implements are found, and no legends point to a 
time when metal was unknown. A smith teaches his trade to his nephew, 
who also inherits his tools. It would 1*3 idle to attempt to speak of the social 
position of smiths among a people where social distinctions are hardly yet recognised. 

Engineering. —No earthworks or palisades are found ; even bridges, constructed 
of creepers and very frail, are rare, hut it must be remembered that throughout 
the country there are hardly any streams which cannot lie crossed by wading. 

Conservatism. —As might be gathered from their backward condition, the Ba- 
Mbala are strongly opposed to any chnnge ; as an instance of conservatism may lie 
mentioned the fact that though they have numbers of flint-lock guns they only use 
them for the purpose of making a noise, and only in rare instances for war or hunting. 

Housebuilding proceeds as followsStakes, of al*out 2 m. in length, are 
driven into the earth at a distance of about 15 cm. one from the other. These are so 
arranged as to form a rectangle, approximately 2 m. by 470 tu.: over these grass 
is bound, and the whole receives a covering of palin-leaf ribs, bound tightly 
together; the roof is ridged and tliatched with straw. The only opening is the 
doorway, the “ threshold " of which is situated 1-30 m. nlwve the ground; the door is 
rectangular, made of palm-leaf ribs Iwund together, ami is shut by being slid 
between the wall and two stakes fixer! to support it (Plate XXIX, Figs. 3.4 and 5). 
Fetishes are affixed to the wall above the doorway. 

It is reached by two steps, each composed of two forked stakes driven into the 
ground and supporting a crosspiece (Plate XXIX, Fig. 6); thew steps are 0 25 in. 
and 100 m. from the ground respectively; there are no windows,and no verandah. 
The interior arrangements are simple; there is no special place for the fire, the smoke 
of which escapes through the door. The house is divided into two compartments, a 
large room in the frout for adults, and a small one at the back for children. An 
arrangement of stakes and matting serves us a bed, and along one of the longer 
walls runs a palm-rib shelf, attached by one edge to the wall, the other supported 
bv two strings fastened to the roof. This shelf is used for storage; weapons are 
hung on the wall. Houses usually face more or less north or south; every 
village has a house for the use of travellers where the unmarried men lodge. 
There is no difference in the bouses of slave and freeman, and no special building 
for cattle, which find a lodging as Itest they can. (Jrnnaries are built only by the 
rich ; these are on piles, and circular, with a diameter of 50 cm. 

Neither pile-houses nor cave-dwellings are found ; latrines are unknown; pigs 
and dogs remove the refuse which is thrown behind the house. 

Trade. 

The chief currency in this region is the small shell called djimbn ,' and 

• Air. K- A. Smith, of the British Museum, has kindly identified a sample of this shell a* 
(Media mm. Be further remark* : “ It is known as a West Indian specie* in some mono¬ 
graphs. I have renaou to doubt that locality. It was collected by Dr. Walwitsch in West 
Africa, and it is quotes] as “West African'' in Tryon’s monograph. I can find no more 
definite distribution of the speeiea' 
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relative values are as follows:—100 djimbu are equivalent to one fowl, or one- 
third iemo (iron hoe-blade), or one big or two small kimburi (quadrangular iron 
blocks), or 330 grammes of salt; one male slave = 10,000 djimbu; one female 
slave = 15,000 to 20,000. These djimbu are certainly of Portuguese importation. 
The ordinary measure is “a basketful," and all baskets are of approximately the 
same size. The Ra-Mbaln are great traders, and shew considerable aptitude for 
this occupation; a man will buy goats in Kolokoto and sell them for rubber in 
Lnkula; the rubber is sold to Euro)>eaus for salt, the salt exchanged for slaves, the 
slaves sold for djimbu, and more goats bought in the country where they 
abound. 

Thus 8,000 djimbu purchases ten goats: for these 250 balls of rublier are 
obtained; the rubber is worth 62 $ kgs. of salt, which cau l>e exchanged for 
two slaves ; two slaves fetch 20,000 djimbu, with which 25 goats can be bought; 
thus a profit of 150 per cent, cau easily be obtained, in the course of about a 
month. In the case of food and pottery, the trading is carried on by women. 
It cannot be said that labour is regarded as derogatory; and skill in handicraft is 
respected os a means of acquiring wealth ; even chiefs are not ashamed to be 
smiths or Irasket-makers, though their natural preference is for trade. 

Markets are sometimes established on the neutral ground betweou several 
villages, where an important chief has buried his kmi, or fetish. 

The system of credit is well known, uot only short credit from one market- 
day to another, but for longer periods. Interest is enormous, amounting to cent 
jier cent, at three months, and the debtor usually stays with his creditor until the 
debt is paid oft If eventually he cannot jray he becomes tire slave of his 
creditor. Slave-children, slave-wives, slaves, and cattle of the debtor urn be 
seized by the creditor, but the lutter's chief usually interferes and lends hint 
money at a tremendous rate of interest to jury off the debt ; thus it ofteu happen* 
that the greater number of the inhabitants of a village become the slaves of their 
chief. If the debtor dies, his brother must discharge the debt ; there is no claim 
on the corpse. War often follows the non-payment of debts, and traders of the 
same tribe as the debtor are seized and often killed. No trading language is used 
except Kikongn, and that but rarely. Middlemen ore not paid, but make their 
own profit by cheating froth sides. 

Social Urbanisation. 

The system of government found amoug the Ba-Mbola is extremely 
elementary ; it might l»c descrilred as communism with a strong flavouring of 
nnarchy. The unit is the village community, at the head of which is a Ftimu, 
or chief, who holds that position by reason of his wealth in slaves and wives. 
Upon his death the power devolves upon the indi%*idual who comes next in 
riches; there is no form of election. No tribute is paid to the Fumu, but he 
lias several privileges, including the right to receive: (a) the ribs of every man 
killed for food, and (6) a hind leg of each beast killed doting the commou 
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hunts. His principal duty is to lend money to his “ subjects ” when the} have 
incurred fines which they arc unable to pay, and, consequently, are in danger 
or becoming slaves. 

Women and childreu cannot hold the office of Fit inn, and it may bo taken 
os a rule that men by the lime that they become chiefs, have attained tho 
age of, at least, thirty years. Villages are small, nnd it often happens tluit a 
man. who has become rich, leaves his village with his wives and slaves 
and a few relations, and establishes a village of his own, with himself as Futnu. 

Although society is in an embryonic stage, there is one form of compact 
which deserves mention; the most powerful, tluit is, tho richest chief of the 
neighbourhood, will invite tho rest of the chiefs in his vicinity to a meeting 
held ou his territory in order to make a pact against bloodshed. A slave is 
fattened for the occasion and killed by the host and the invited chiefs anil 
their followers partake of the flesh. Participation in this banquet is taken as 
a pledge to prevent murder. Supposing that u chief, after attending an assembly 
of tins kind, kills a slave, every village which took port in the l>oud lias the 
right to claim compensation, and the murderer is sure to lie completely ruined. 
For the procedure in such cases, see under Justice. 

An alliance between two chiefs is contracted by making incisionB in tne 
breast of each and rubbing tho blood of the other into the wounds. In this 
case death is the penalty for killing a man belonging to the village of the other. 

Muri. —Perliajw the mast remarkable fact in connection with Ba-Mliala social 
life, especially when the primitive uature of their organisation is considered, is the 
existence of a class of men called Muri. These Muri may not eat human flesh, 
nor the flesh of fowls; they are distinguished by a fine iron bracelet, culled Mtocna 
which is worh on the arm, and a hcad-eoveriug of cloth. Great importance is 
attached to both these ornaments, the head-cloth may not be removed by anyone, 
should a man do so, even by accident, he is liable to lie killed; the Mvxna cannot 
lie purchased,' but puna, at the death of the Muri, to his nephew, when the 
following procedure must he observed: The deceased is buried for about two 
months; after this his skull is exhumed, painted red, and placed in the house ho 
used to occupy. The heir to the Mwenn must steal this skull at night, without 
being ulreerved. and, after hiding it a few days in the bush, take it home to liis hut 
as a trophy. If a Muri is slain in battle, and tho enemy become possessed of his 
corpse, they detach the arm bearing the Mtcena from the liody before preparing 
the latter for food, and return the bracelet to the dead man’s tribe, to bo giveu to 
tho rightful heir. Wrongful appropriation of a Muym is followed by instant 
death. Tho origin of this institution is shrouded in mystery, the natives say that 
it has existed “ always ”; no new Mu'cna are now made, so tho number of Muri 
is limited and cannot be increased. The title Muri is prefixed to the name of the 
individual, eg., Muri Kongo. 

As a general rule all the freemen are more or less akin; kinship is reckoned 
• “ I have offered what is considered a small fortune lor one without success." 
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very far on the female side, in the male line, not beyond the nncle and grandfather. 
The control of the family is vested in the father, hut, when a man marries, his 
father-in law assumes paramount importance. In fact, it oftou happens that in 
war a man sides with his father-in-law against his own village. Genealogies aro 
not reckoned beyond the grandfather, but the recognition of relationship, 
undcsignated by accurate terminology, is carried very far. 

Each married woman inhabits a serrate hut, which she shares with her 
small children up to the age of three or four years. The husband changes 
residence every day, visiting his wives iu turn. Women are regarded merely os a 
variety of domestic animal, but the household is usually peaceful, chiefly owing to 
the natural inactivity of the Ba-Mbala. No clans or corporations exist. 

Marriage. —Two kinds of marriage are known: (a) Child marriage: a little 
l*oy, of his own free will, may declare that a certain little girl is his wife; by this 
simple act he acquires a prescriptive right to her. He visits his future parents-in- 
law and takes them insignificant presents. When he is of mature age, he gives a 
larger present, of the value of about 2,000 djimbu , and then he is allowed to 
cohabit with her. Their children belong to the eldest maternal uncle. This form of 
marriage is attended by no special ceremony. If the girl, when of age, is unwilling, 
he cannot coerce her, hut if she marries another man, the latter must make him 
a present of several thousand djimbu. (b) Adult marriage: this is simply a matter 
of purchase; the price of a wife is from 10,000 to 15,000 djimbu, paid to the owner— 
father or maternal uncle—of the bride. In this case the children belong to the futhcr. 
Should the woman die, not only is the money not refunded, but the husband is 
often forced to undergo the poison ordeal. Polygamy is common, but all wives 
have equal rights. Polyandry does not exist, but a childless man will secretly 
introduce his brother to his wife iu order that he may have a child by her; such a 
proceeding is, of course, a secret de jtoliehinelle. The children of a slave-woman 
belong to her master, who may or may not her husband. After the birth of a 
child, the man must abstain from his wife for about a year, during which time tlio 
chihl is suckled ; he may then resume intercourse with her nfter asking his father- 
in-luw’s permission, which is granted upon payment of Kvtuta Mwona, a present of 
two goals. It is ladieved that an infraction of this rule would prove fatal to the 
woman, and, in the event of her death soon after childbirth, the husband is 
accused of lieing the cause and heavily fined, nr, more often, coinjadleil to anbmit 
to the poison ordeal. Wives follow their husbands, but a man often takes up his 
abode in the village of his father-in-law. Parents have very little authority over 
children, who leave them at an early age. 

Morality, in our sense of the word, can scarcely be said to exist; virginity is 
not considered of the slightest importance, consequently unmarried women 
indulge freely from a very early age, even before they have reached maturity; one 
result of this is that solitary and unnntural vices and prostitution are unknown ; 
but, on the other hand, sexual excess is having an evil effect upon the mental and 
physical characters of tho race. Celibacy is rare, iu fact only the result of poverty 
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or ugliness amounting to deformity. The lending of wives is not practised. 
(See also under Reproduction.) 

Divorce is frequent; a man may repudiate Iris wife at will, and she may not 
again marry or oven have intercourse with a man. Women can only rid themselves 
of their husbands by running away to a hostile tribe, by whom they are sold as slaves, 
and, indeed, often repurchased by their former husbands. In having recourse to this 
measure they run the risk of being killed and eaten by the tribe to which they have 
fled for refuge. 

Widom can be claimed by the brother of the deceased; otherwise, if free 
women, they return to their parents and are allowed to marry agaiu. 

Slavery. 

Three-quarters of the population are slaves; in fact, a chief really owes his 
position to the fact that he has acquired rights over the majority of his villagers by 
lending them money to pay their debts. 

Slavery may be either congenital, or acquired (through debt or capture in 
war), theoretically the master 1ms power of life and death over his slaves, but as 
bloodshed is forbidden this power is merely nominal. Slaves are exceedingly well 
treated and are considered the children of their owner;' they do not work harder 
tlmn freemen, are usually provided with wives by their master, can possess 
property and other slaves, and can purchase their freedom if their estate of slavery 
is acquired and not congenital. They stand on the same footing as other property, 
and their master is responsible for their debts. There is no distinctive mark of 
slavery. When a man buys a new slave, he ornaments him on the first day with 
his best clothes and ornaments, and walks round the village with him to show him 
to his friends. 

Property. 

Everyone can own property ; land is owned by the chiefs, or rather, a man 
who owns land becomes a chief; the renting of land is unknown. 

There are no landmarks, but the owner of a piece of land buries a fetish there. 
As a matter of fact anyliodv can own land.' The owner of land has no right to 
the crops if raised by the labour of others, but he can, in the first instance, prevent 
the latter from establishing themselves there, (lame can be hunted in the ordinary 
way over any land, but the great hunt when the grass is burnt is the privilege of the 
land-owner. Ownership exists os far as ponds and lakes are concerned, but 
naming water lias no proprietor. 

A man's property is inherited by tire eldest son of his eldest sister, or in 
default by his eldest brother; widows cannot inherit. No one can dispose 
of his property after his death by will, but he can, of course, give it away in his 
lifetime. Guardianship is known; the maternal uncle, Lcmbe, acts in this capacity. 

' “ I really believe that they form, a* a general rule, the happiest ebun among the 
population.” 

* “I myself have bought a hill on which to t-Mabli«)i a umtkel after having buried my 
felinli there.” 

Vou XXXV. 2 k 
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Miscellaneous. 

The word of salutation is Moyo, but if two Ba-Mbul:i moot they do not use it, 
they simply stop ami talk. The ordinary form of address is Guxtts, uncle, that for 
chiefs. 7Wn, father. Personal names are changed at pulicrty, and afterwards as 
often as the owner pleases; there is no particular harm in using the old name. It 
is a sign of goodwill to offer Kola-nut to the traveller; on presentation to 
a chief the traveller is offered Kola-nut and palm-wine, the chief drinks first and 
passes tin? cup. Little consideration is shown to the aged, in fact, the word " old " 
is considered as something of an iusult. The natives bathe when they come across 
a hrook or river, and wash every day about noon; a fibrous 9tick is used for 
cleansing the teeth. 


Education and Psychology. 

Parents have very little control over their children, who leave them early; 
they are left to learn by themselves, and as they are nearly always admitted to the 
company of the “ grown ups " this is not difficult. They can hardly be said to play 
at all in the sense that we give to the word, but as they grow up they take part in 
rat-catching and the rest of the ilay’s work. They arc very precocious, and, up to 
the age of putarty.are often astonishingly intelligent; after puberty, however, they 
become exceedingly apathetic; sexual excess and continual intoxication by palm- 
wino contribute largely to this result. 

Few Ba-Mltula know any language other tlian their own; they have a 
thorough geographical knowledge of their country but are unable to draw maps. 
Their powers of olmervation are not great and they are not good trackers. 

Their memories are good ouly so far as the wrongs done by or to their 
ancestors are concerned; at their milonga (palavers; p. 414) crimes committed three 
generations back are frequently mentioned and rememl>ered by the hearers. As 
regards arithmetic they are poor; they count generally in fives, and use small pieces 
of stick to make their meauing plain. 

The numerals are as follows :— 

1 Moeh. 4 Gwano. 7 Samboeli. 10 Gumi (Kami). 

2 Mbali. 5 Lanu (Tano). 8 Kinann. 20 Mokuinoli. 

3 Satu. 6 Sambanu. 0 Libwoa (LivvoaV 100 Kama. 

Ordinals are not used. Counting is usually done on the fingers; they talk- 
very freely of a thousand and ten thousand iljimbu, but if tin amount such as fifty 
1<eads is mentioned, they ask to sec them in order to be able to judge how much it 
really is. Tliey cannot add, and subtraction eon only lie managed by means of the 
fingers, even by people of more tluiu the average intelligence.' 

1 “ I letted a man aa follows: he brought me six fowl* for sale, and I Imd three removed 
without hi* knowledge ; I then asked him how many I had to |>ay for, and he wtu unable to 
tell Or." 
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Sticks are used as follows:—for instance, in reckoning time, if one man 
wishes to make an appointment with another in so many days, he 1 logins, “ To¬ 
morrow (Lakda) yon do not come,” and lays down a stick, “The day after 
to-morrow (Luna) you don't come," and lays down another. " Then for one day you 
do not come,” laying down another, *' For one more day you do not come,” and so 
on, putting aside sticks until the total is reached. When he has finisher!, the other 
counts the sticks, adds one, and says, “ For so many days I shall sleep and then I 
shall come and see you.” 

Here may be inserted a few remarks on the native year. A year is composed 
of two seasons, tho dry, Kisua, and the rainy, Vula ; the two together are divided 
into thirteen lunar months, each consisting of seven weeks of four days each. 
The days are:— Bujuka, Mothila, Gundu, and Pika (market-day). 

There arc no names for the points of the compass, stars, or constellations, 
nor is any explanation given of the motions of tho heavenly bodies, eclipses, 
earthquakes, etc. The rainbow is cal let! Kongol-Mcme (water-snake). 

No cases of insanity appear. 1 

Writing, strictly, is of course nou-existent, but messages can be sent by means 
of au arrow, on which certain marks have been cut; the latter, however, seem to 
admit of considerable latitude as regards interpretation; for instance, four notches 
may mean ** Come and see mo in four days,” or “ I slmll come and see you in four 
days,” or “ Send me four men." etc. 

Mvm .—The Ba-Mbaln are fond of music, but in this, as in everything else, 
they show a conservative spirit, since they sing no foreign songs, only their own. 
The men have good tenor voices of small compass, the women 9oprano; both the 
chest and head voice ore used. Asa rule siuging is unaccompanied by instrumental 
music, but a native will often sing softly to himself, while playing on one of the 
only two instruments, besides the drum, which they possess, the “piano” with iron 
or ImuiiIkw keys, Kimbnula (Flute XXIX, Fig 1), or the harp, Sabe. They seem 
to enjoy this greatly, and hold the instrument dose to the ear in order to “ hear 
more of it." Singing is often in chorus, men and women singing alternate verses, 
and all joining in together at intervals. The song commeuces os follows 

(Recti.) A Votes: Kimbanda, moyo. 

Chorus: Moya 
A Votes: Kimbanda, moyo. 

Chorus: Moyo. 

Then follows the song, the wnnls of which are invariably of too obscene a 
olioractcr to liear repetition. All the tunes sound solemn in spite of the words, but 
are very elementary, in fact Ba-Ml>ola music may lie described as rhythmical noise 
without coherence; as often as not the singers are out of tune. Below is given 
the music of two songs. 

■ “ l know of no owe of insanity, but it is [Hsssiblv that the mentally alHicted are put out 
of the way, in which case Europeans would not be likely to hear of it-'* 
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Drams arc of wood, and cylindrical, the membrane is formed by a goat-skin 
stretched over one end; they are used for accompanying the dance. There is also 
a particularly large pattern, called Slolangi, which is used in war. Whistles of 
wood, often with a finger-hole by means of which a second note can be obtained, 
ore used in war and hunting (Plate XXIX. Fig. 2). 

Justice. 

The administration of justice among the Ba-Mbala may Ik* summed np in the 
single word Milonga (palaver); round this system their whole life centres, and all 
disputes, whether between two Ba-Mbala or a Mo-Mbala and a member of a 
neighbouring tribe, are settled by this institution. In explanation of the 
proceedings a typical case, such os occurs every day in this country, may be given. 
A, of the village X, steals a goat belonging to B, of the village Y. Under pledge 
of the greatest secrecy, he boasts to some friend of his feat, and the result is that 
before the end of the day B knows who tho thief is. B then sends a messenger to 
A asking for Kama-Kumi, that is, a few djimbu, n little suit, a fowl, or in foct, 
anything of little value. If A refuses, and this is rarely the case, war is made on 
his village; if, as usual, he consents, it means tlrnl he udinits the crime and is 
willing to accept responsibility for the act. B’s next act is to send au nrrow to 
A’b cliief, marked with a nuud>er of incisions indicating the number of days in 
which the Milonga will I* held. When the day arrives, not only tho whole 
population of the villages of A and B, hut of all the neighbourhood, llock to B's 
village, all armed with bows and arrows (in this respect custom differs from the 
proceedings on the Lower Congo), to take part in the trial. There is no judge, but 
the decision is left to the crowd. Men of noted eloquence speak on belialf of each 
party, and live discussion begins. A admits that he lias stolen the goat, bnt did 
not B s grandfather seduce his, A’b grandfather's, wife f B allows tliis, hut asserts 
tlmt his father lmd a fowl stolen by A's grandfather. A docs not deny the offence, 
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but recalls the fact tliat a pig was stolen frurn his uncle by a slave of B’s 
grand father's brother-in-law. And so the case proceeds, the assembly declaring 
after each cliarge und counter-charge tliat the mutter is compensated. Eventually 
lie who can bring the greater number of charges against his adversary is declared 
the winner, and chums compensation. This gives rise to a further discussion ; if 
one demands twenty goats the other offers one, and the argument often lasts several 
days, but they generally arrive ut some agreement at tile end of it; on the rare 
occasions when they cannot come to terms war results. 11 ofteu happens that the 
man who demands the Milonga loses his suit. 

If a goat is stoleu from a neighbouring village, pieces of the flesh are sent to 
the villages allied to the village of the thief; the idea l»eing that if war results, und, 
consequently, the allies have to run the risk of being killed, it is only fair thut 
they should have hail some of the spoil 

In murder cases each village which bos joined the l*ond described under 
" Social Organisation M demands the Kama-Kami, and proceeds by means of the 
Milonga. In cases of parricide the Kmui-Kumi is not asked, but war is declared 
against the village of the murderer; utter several people have been killed,—and the 
accused need not necessarily be amongst them—u Milonga is summoned to decide 
the question of compensation. Tim chiefs have no right to interfere at the 
Milonga, and children are punished as well as adults. If the dispute is between 
members of the same village recourse is usually liad to the Putu, or poison ordeal. 

As general rule every crime except parricide and dialxdical possession can 1 m? 
compensated by a tine. An oath is tnkcu by a man rubbing his chest with earth 
or licking his own arm, but it is of little value. 

In tliis connection a few words may l»e said concerning general morality; 
sexual morality has already been discussed, but it may be added thut udultery 
is n purely personal offence. A man who does not treat his slaves well is 
despised by everyone; avarice is generally disapproved, but there is no law of 
hospitality towonls tribesmen or others. Heinp-smokiug is also considered a 
disgrace, but drunkenness i9 mentioned with respect as a sign of wealth. 
Cheating and lying are rather approved than otherwise; cowards are merely 
laughed ut There is no belief that the gods or spirits punish wrong-doing by 
afflicting the criminal or his family, nor are the acts of a man supposed to uffect 
bis condition after death. 

Wab. 

War is declared by the commission of an act of hostility, usunllv consisting 
in an attack upon a member of the hostile village. Two kinds of war are known— 
the small war, Katana, and the great war, Gtmbi. For the first a special arena is 
cleared by burning the grass, but if a man is killed in the ensuing engagement the 
Katana l>ecomes Gembi, which is fought when and where euemies meet Every 
male over the age of eight or ten takes part; women hide iu the bush. Leadership 
of a more or less purely formal character is assumed by the chief, if young enough, 
in the other event by one of his sons. As ngnrds the Katana the warriors, armed 
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solely with bow and arrow, march in single file to the appointed spot; arrived 
there, they insult each other for some time, and then commence to shoot, sometimes 
attempting enveloping movements; they show considerable courage and also 
dexterity in avoiding the arrows of the enemy, and as a rule little harm is the 
result The Gcmbi is a far more serious affair, no quarter is given to the wounded, 
ami women and children are killed if caught; ambushes are prepared, aud every 
form of treachery is practised. Each man fights for himself, aud docs his best to 
kill any enemy ; warfare is of the guerilla type, aud the euerny are never allowed 
a moment’s peace. No words of command are used in either form of war. 

liowa and arrows are of local manufacture, the former are made 
from it kind of maple, culled Moptlcnge, and are very well carved; 
the string is pulled by means of the index aud middle fiugers. 
sbctios Arrows are nocked and feathered (Hate XXVIII, Fig. 8); the heads 
or bow. are not intended to come off in the wound, and no poison is used. 

Wooden weapon!), the ends sharply pointed and hardened in the fire, are also 
found, and slivers of bamboo are stuck in the ground to wound the feet of the 
enemy. Defensive armour is unknown; women have no weapons and do not know 
their U9e. Night attacks are made, and during a wnr no one sleeps in the house, 
but all are on the alert; the village is guarded by a large number of sentries. 
The chief causes of war are:—(a) breach of the boud against bloodshed; (b) 
refusal to give Kama-Kwm when guilty of theft or adultery: in the first case 
Gembi results forthwith. In Katana prisoners are secured by the Taka, a heavy 
stick with u fork at one end, iu which the neck is fastened, sometimes they are 
further fettered by securing one hand to a large log with a hole iu it, called 
KalombL They can be ransomed, but if the price is not forthcoming they are 
sometimes eaten. Whistles, similar to those used iu hunting, are employed in war 
(Plate XXIX. Fig. 2). 

As regards plunder, everyone takes what he can ; there is no such thing as 
effective conquest, since the Ita-Mbala desire no territory. 


Poison Ordeal. 

The i>oirton, called Putu, 1 used in the poison ordeal is made from the bark of a 
tree, imported from the mouth of the Kwango. It usually acts very quickly, and 
in one of tliree ways, causing death, evacuation, or vomiting; the first is the usual 
result, and, as well as the second, is taken os a proof of guilt; the third alone 
establishes innocence. Iu a dispute either party can propose to take the Putu, but 
the test is most frequently applied in the case of an individual accused of being Doki, 
•A possessed by .1 foloki, the evil spirit, and of being thereby the cause of some one’s 
deatlL The accusation usually falls on some jMjrson who is old and rich, or for some 
reason unpopular, and men do not hesitate to denounce their nearest relatives. 

1 The Director of the Bora) Botanic Gardena at Kew, to whom a fragment of the hark wat 
•ubtnitted for examination, haa kindly indentified it aa followa: “ the aample received for 
identification i. ‘wum?’ Wk (KrythropAltnm Oubumm), a full description of which (aa 
A.VjrfA rofJt tarn tit JuHicialt) w given in the I’AnrmaotuXieal Journal, vol. xvi (l&MJ), p. 231" 
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After the poison is administered the bystanders call MiJobi for ten or fifteen 
minutes, the time usually required for the operation of the drug. 

Throughout a great pert of Ba-Mbnla-land the Pulu is ground into a fine 
powder-like flour, and mixed with a little water to form a thick paste; from this 
paste are made five small loaves, each about the sire of an almond, which are 
administered one after the other, accompanied by invocations to Moloki. Unless 
vomiting intervenes, the guilt of the accused is regarded as established. In any 
case, if there is no result beyond natural evacuation, the person thus declared 
guilty is made to dig a hole in the ground; he is then given a fowl to eat, and 
sufficient palm-wine to make him thoroughly intoxicated; after which he is laid, 
or in some cases goes atid lies down, in the hole, and is buried olive. This is done to 
prevent the Moloki escapiug with his last breath. On the grave a large fire is kindled 
which is kept alight for two days; the l>ody is then exhumed and cooked with 
manioc flour. In tin* somewhat rare event of an individual being proved innocent, 
he is decorated with beads and carried abont in the village in great triumph for 
two or three dap, and the accuser, unless a witchdoctor, must umke him a present 
of a pig as compensation. 

Dkatii aXD Bl’MaL. 

Every man has a soul; it is invisible and inaudible, hut is capable of doing 
hnnn: it is continually wandering about iu the form of some animal, and if this 
animal is killed the owner of the soul dies. Another cause of death is the Moloki, 
which for convenience of expression may be translated “ devil." Possession by 
Moloki is frequent, ami the possessed uses his power for the destruction of others. 
(See later under IlEUCION.) After every natural death an accusation of being 
possessed by Moloki is brought oguinst someone, usually elderly, who is forced to 
undergo the poison ordeal. Accusations of this kind are very frequent, and a man 
will often accuse his parents or his brother. When u man dies the body is, at first, 
deserted by everyone; later it is stretched out, painted with white clay, and 
exposed for several days, finally it is wrapped iu cloths and buried in the earth 
with the feet to the east. 

Women lament for several ilays over the dead, and guns are fired to keep off* 
the Moloki. 

Near relations and people who have nothing to do take part in the 
In,rial. A goat is killed and half of it is buried with the cori«se, the rest is 
eaten. It seems probable tlint iu former times the victim was a slave. As the 
soul does not eat, the burial of part of the victim with the body is simply a mark 
of respect. Pots arc broken on the grave, and a semi-cylindrical hut, 2 20 m. long 
by 75 cm. high, is erected over it (Plate XXIX, Fig. 7). 

Next follows a period of mourning, during which the inhabitants forsake 
the village and sleep in the open: women paint themselves with brown clay 
as a sign of mourning, men with soot; the hair is allowed to grow and is not 
shaved again until the number of parasites render this necessary. The soul after 
death is supposed to wander about, and, if the grave is neglected, to disturb, or 
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even cause the death of, the relations. If satisfied about the condition of its 
grave, it takes the form of some animal, that of a chief of a large Insist, those of 
the rest, of animals corresponding in size to the importance of the deceased. 
Children Indore puberty liave no soul, neither have plants, food or weapons. The 
name for soul is Miiyimn, the same word ns is used for “ heart"; besides entering 
animals, souls also wander about in the air; they are indestructible. Ghosts 
return and seize people by the throat (nightmare). Iinrial customs are the same 
in all cases, no matter what the rnnk or sex of the deceased. No one is refused 
burial. The dead are soon forgotten. 


Religion. 

If questioned on the subject, the Ba-Mbala admit the existence of a supreme 
lieing whom they call Zamli, hut no one takes any notice of him; it seems almost 
certain that he is an imported deity and has been borrowed from the Ba-Kongo. 
An interesting light is thrown on this point by the following fact: in the interior, 
where a knowledge of Ki-Kongo is found, the phrase is often heard, “ I will come 
when Zombi is dead," the word in this case meaning the sun. Now the people 
from whom they acquired their knowledge of Kikongo, in spenking of Zombi, must 
have {tointed to the sky, and the Ba-Ml>ala, seeing nothing but the sun there, 
naturally fonned the erroneous conclusion that the sun was meant. At any rati 1 
there is not the very slightest trace of sun-worship. 

The true native M god" is a malevolent being named Moloki., who is in fact 
M rin Gtid ,ler s/ets rrrneint," and all respect is paiil to him. He is omnipresent, 
hut is wont to select as his particular abode the body of some old man, rich for 
preference, or some old woman who possesses an evil tongup, and to his ugeucy 
natural deaths are attributed. 

It is very difficult to get the natives to speak at all about Moloki, and, further, 
to arrive at any very clear idea nboul him when they do. It seems a little 
uncertain whether he is regarded as one or many; he is usually mentioned in the 
singular, yet we find the Dok i, as the pereon possessed by the Moloki is called, being 
buried alive in order that the Moloki may not escape with the last breath, a fact 
which would seem to imply tliat there was more than one. The Doki is attributed 
with various reasons for exercising his fatal power; it may be that ho has some 
wrong to avenge or he may think thnt a child is too intelligent, or, again, it may 
l>e from pure malevolence. In any case he proceeds to carry out his nefarious 
plan ns follows: he steals the Mityima ("heart" or "soul "—for belief concerning 
thi8,sec above under Death and Buklai.) of his victim, who is quite unconscious of 
the loss, and puts it into a goat, the goat's “ heart * he puts into the man, and as n 
man cannot five with a goafs "heart,” the victim dies; the goat, however, 
continues to live. Sometimes the Doki binds the Mityima he Iias stolen to a tree, 
where it is invisible, and waits for the ants to come and eat it, in which case the 
victim dies; if for some cause the ants leave it alone, he is saved. A curious 
story is that sometimes the Doki preys upon the hand or foot of his victim, and 
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the member so attacked falls off. This may refer to cases of leprosy which do 
occur among tho natives in the interior. 

Magicians vary in importance, and also their prices in direct ratio; there is 
the “ country practitioner," who is content with a moderate fee, and also the “ west- 
end specialist," whose prices are enormous; for an uniui]xrrtant piece of magic his fee 
is 1,000 djimlnt, but when he comes with his big fetishes it is three or four times 
that amount. The great magician among the Ba-Mbala, a man of wide reputation, 
is Mwuua N’GowIie ; Mtcann — “ the child," and NQomhe is the name he gives to 
his three great amulets. These are : (a) a Murena bracelet; (It) an axe also called 
Mux tut ; and (e) his head-dress, a piece of cloth in which certain fetish compoumls 
of extra special power are kept; it is ornamented with cowries, and he is not 
allowed to see it, or his death would instantly and inevitably result; for this 
reason he Is never allowed to look in a mirror. Mwana N'Goinbe is a good-looking 
and intelligent man ; if called by his name,he replies “ Gale'' a word the meaning of 
which is a great secret and is known to no one. When he laughs he hisses loudly 
between his teeth, a performance which greatly impresses the natives. 

Fetishes are carved from wood, but receive their power from the Nisei 
applied by the magician; this Kitsi is composed of clay or earth which he 1ms 
inherited from his predecessors. Mwana N’Gombe received his from his uncle, and 
wheu he dies will leave it to the son of his eldest sister. He clniuiH to he the 
inspired servant of his Kissi, and alleges that when divining he does not know wliat 
he says, the A'utri speaks through him. He treats sick persons by the application 
of charms: for instance, if a man has a pain in his side he takes a goat’s rib, and 
hinds it against the part where the pain is felt; the rib is then supposed to 
draw all the sickness from the spot affected. To show the method of divination it 
will be best to take a concrete instance: a child dies of, say, over-eating; the 
fatality is immediately attributed to the malign influence of Moloki acting 
through some possessed person. An impottant witch-doetor is summoned, and 
the conjuring begins. He sets up Ids two great fetishes in the middle of the circle 
of onlookers, and l>egina to question them in a low voice, the bystanders 
accompanying him in a very suMued chorus. These fetishes consist of two 
wooden figures, male and female, on which he lias put his Nisei, and the length 
of tho consultation depends on the amount of the fee, for he does uot give more 
than the money’s worth. 

“ No, he did not die of snake-bite. No, it was not his mother who killed 
him,” and so forth, until at last the witch-doctor begins to shiver: ** I see an old 
man, with a white beard, living in this village, wearing a brass ring on his left 
great toe, who is jjossessed of Moloki : he it is who has caused the child’s death ! ” 
The old man in question, who is guilty of no other crime than wealth and long 
life, at once protests his innocence, and offers to take the Putu in proof of his 
assertion, aud this is administered in the usual way (p. 416). 

Every family possesses A'tsri which has been inherited, and this is used in 
several ways. For instance, a creditor makes a line with it on the arm of a 
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man who n«w him n debt, and the Konzi, nx the line is called, may not be 
removed until the debt is discharged, and, until this Ik* done, the debtor 
eannot hope for prosperity. More than this, the debtor will make no attempt 
to efface the Konzi, but will try lm best to raise the money to pay wliat 
he owes. 1 Crystal-gazing and the divining-rod are unknown. Some chiefs retire 
to drink, being unwilling that anyone should see them. 

Reproduction. 

Mules Imve intercourse at the age of about ten years, the age of puberty; 
girls, from the age of six or seven, before menstruation; the positiou adopted 
is usually side by side. There is no special season of the year for 
marriages. Men abstain from their wives during pregnancy. There nre no 
means of saving the child if the mother dies in childbirth. The child is suckled 
about eighteen months, sometimes by women other than the mother, but solid 
food is given when the child is four montlis old. The method is as follows: 
the child is placed upwards in the mother’s lap, ami a small quantity* of Kato 
(see Food) is pushed iuto its mouth; the child usually protests vigorously and tries 
uot to swallow it, but is compelled to do so by having more crammed into its mouth. 

Monsters and cripples are buried alive, but there is uo special treatment for 
twins. A woman usually has three or four children. The kola-nut is used as an 
aphrodisiac, and sterility is rare; a sterile man is called Alokolo ; a sterile woman 
Wafa Kisila. Causes tending to keep down the population are war and cannibalism. 

Medicine and Surgery. 

The ordinary complaints are bronchitis, fever, and syphilis: elephantiasis and 
leprosy are known. Diseases ure supposed to be cured by the use of charms. 
WoundB heal readily; they are treated by the application of certain herbs, the 
knowledge of which seems confined to a few old people, who also know how to set 
a broken arm or leg; blood-poisoning is rare. Bleeding by cupping is the most 
common remedy, and is of universal application; small gourds are used, from 
which the air is exhausted by suction through a small hole at the top, which is 
then stopped up. Infection with syphilis is not punished in any way. The pulse 
is said to be a nerve und is not connected in any way with the heart or the soul. 

Ahnormalities. 

Albinos exist, but are not treated differently in niiy way from the normal 
native; spotted individuals also occur, and red luiir is not unknown.’ Hare-lip, 

'* ^ striking iiuUoce of the auperutitiniu regard for the Konzi tunic under ur pcntounl 
notice ; i man put the Konzi on the door of the hut of in enemy in a village at a considerable 
dmtance from hu own. Since that time, every death in that village waa attributed to the 
influence of the Komi. I made liia eon remove It, and for this service he received a present of 
ten goau.” 

* have heard of a boy, about ten yean old, who, though black, liad red hair and brown 
eyea; he waa accused of being (Kwsnsed by J foioti and killed. 9 
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cleft palate, tougue or cheek, deformities of the extremities am! ateatopygia, appear 
to be unknown. 


Language. 


The language of the Ba-Mbala is very elementary; there is practically no 
grammar, and the sentence is little more than u mere agglomeration of words. 
Below is appended a short vocabulary, which will Is; found to vary In some small 
respects from tliat published in Mm, 190ft, 75. The difference is explained by the 
fact that the latter was collected on the Kwilu, in the north of the Ba-Mbaln 
territory, where the neighbourhood of the Ba-Yanzi and Ba-Huana lias liad a 
considerable influence upon the Ba-Mltalu dialect; the vocabulary given herewith 
was obtained further south, in the interior of Ba-MIuda-land. It may be added 
that there is a word expressing nftirmntiou. Do ; if a man is asked. IfVi Zakv fo ? 
“ Are you not coming t “ he will reply, Zako Do, “ Yes, I mu coming.” If ho were 
not. he would reply, simply, " Yes,” meaning ” Yes, I am not coming.” 


Vocabulary. 
Personal Appellation*. 


Ancestor, hike. 

Aunt, paternal, lata. 

Brother, makuni. 

Chief, Jumu. 

Child, mtrana. 

Cousin, kiscmiki. 

Drunkard, ka/ula-nuikana. 

Father, Uit< t. 

Father-in-law, ukuxt. 

Friend, bai,fnlcr. 

Infant, mwazi-mteazi. 

Insulting expressions, fokoy, inzai, kim- 


Man, mutv. 

Mother, mei. 
Mother-iu-law, nkwa. 
Nephew, molttkanu. 
Rebel, mayunut. 

Sister, jxiiuji. 

Slave, mteika. 

Thief, m trivia. 

Uucle, paternal, yims*. 
Uncle, maternal, Umbe. 
Woman, uwkmmut. 


bmidu yamei, kviiy, mobaremri. 


The Body. 


Anus, moshisM. 

Bone, ikuri. 

Breast (of woman) mari. 
Buttocks, matako. 

Calf, domboln. 

Chest, kinyonyo. 

Clitoris, momburi. 

Ear, n’jwt. 

Eye, meto. 

Eyebrows, kiki. 


Eyelashes, kmuje. 

Fleets, tluji. 

Fingers, dtmbe. 

Foot, mile. 

Gleet, kikanyala. 

Hair (of body), mnka ; (of head), dupu. 
Hand, miyoko. 

Head, mtUu. 

Heart, viityima. 

Hunger, jxii. 
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Leg, mikulu. 

Mouth, kanu. 

Navel, djimlst. 

Neck, kola. 

Nose, moznlu. 

Palin, po)* lotko. 
Penis. inztfi. 

Rib, lakali. 
Shoulder, yambande. 


Skin, pela. 

Sleep, tuhi. 
Smallpox, matuba. 
Syphilis, mahvanda. 
Testicle, makvta. 
Thirst, pirizn. 
Tongue, Itmi. 

Tooth, mazu. 

Yagiua, bnndu. 


Weapons, Utensils, and the House. 

Arrow, brlulic, wooden-pointed, touw; 
iron-pointed, turn; four-pointed, 
kikashi. 


Bag, tjodi. 

Basket, kitangi ; square-based, mahapcr, 
-lid, bttmjo ; -base, mutrke. 

Pend, misanga. 

Peaiu, mokambo. 

Belt, mokamina. 

Bottle, bungu. 

Bow, hula ; button at end of, kimbuwlu ; 

string, lokako. 

Box, mokobe. 

Cage, n'gunzv. 

Cloth, native, kipuss *; imported, mo¬ 
lds. 

Door, towale. 

Fetter, for hand, kalombi. 


Fork, for prisoners, taka. 

Gong, war. molungi ; dance, gomo. 
Gourd, man dele. 

Granary, kiungo. 

Hat./rpi. 

Hoe, demo. 

House, nw. 

Knife, jmko. 

Mat, lixasut. 

Mortar, mushi. 

Pipe, bamboo,/a »$rv; European shape, 
kinzu ; gourd, motobo. 

Pot, dzitugu. 

Roof, yange. 

Sieve, musiralu. 

Snare (for birds), muhetu. 

Tlintch, bamba. 

Village, mho. 


The Animal World. 


Animal, situ. 

Ant, tumu'cjui. 

Antelope, bambi. 

Bat, mvnruexe ; large, gemtv. 
Bird, nyuni; small, gttndtt. 
Boar, wild, sumbu. 

Buffalo, natyi. 

Chameleon, yokniyi. 

Dog, m'boa. 

Eagle, lokoli. 

Egg, mukL 
Eggs, makiri. 


Elephant, dzoko. 

Falcon, kokori. 

Feather, sola. 

Fish, ashi 
Fowl, kok, suju. 

Goat, kombo. 

Goliath beetle, gombo. 
Grass-hopper, jmssa ; large, inoyei. 
Guinea-fowl, kanga. 

Guinea-fowls, akanya. 
Hippopotamus, gufu. 

Honey, buik. 
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Horn, lubongo. 

Kite. imbi. 

Leopard, hoy. 

Lion, tambo. 

Louse, anzenga. 

Milk, man. 

Monkey, Lima. 

Parrot, h/su ; am all, green, with red 
head, kirinkusu. 

Partridge, kvali. 

I*ig, gulu. 

The Vogt 

Banana, tichipi 
Bean, makuwlu. 

Brushwood, miti. 

Capsicum. dungu. 

Forest, mvsiti 

Grass (for tluitch), bamba. 

Ground-nut, n'zuku. 

Maize, mam. 

Manioc, soke. 

Mushroom, boko. 

Palm-tree, m'ba ; -nut, tnfba; -wine, 
makana. 


Pigeon, domestic, maynnbe ; green, 
gundvndu; grey, mayembe. 

Rat, puku. 

Various kinds of mt, banga. Melt, 
kakala, kadiingi, kibtngi, kilinia, 
kitupi, tnoebo, peiti, xabila, shinji, 
tanga, vuinda, ztcanga. 

Screecli-owl, kikungnht. 

Snake, nyoket. 

Turtle-dove, bembe. 

Kingdom. 

Pepper, kef. 

Pineapple, i/xi. 

Pineapples, biba. 

Plantain, mipituli. 

Sweet-potato, uvito-rut-dngo, tenge- 
tenge ; red, kata n'donge. 

Timber, for building, uiakunda; small. 
ile. 

Tobacco, magaya ; for anuttiug,/wn«a. 

Wood, muiono. 

Yam, kusu-m'bongo. 


Tinu, the: Elements, and Orography. 


Wr.funji. 

Clay, hr mi, ptmb*. 

Pay, ma/nku. 

Days of the week, bujnka, modulo, 
gnndtt, pika (market day.) 

Pay after to-morrow, tuna ; day before 
yesterday, besukuluari. 

Karth, toto. 

Evening, pimpa. 

Fire, bao. 

Forest, misiti. 

Iron, dondo. 

Lightning, dzaju 
Marsh, muchipi-rhipi. 

Moon, gonde. 

Mountain, mottle 


Night, o/ukn. 

Plain, demo. 

Rainbow, knngot-memc. 

Road, boko. 

Sand, mono. 

Season, dry, kisua ; rainy, r ttla. 
Star, mieto. 

Stream, mokele. 

Sun, M1W7U). 

Time, samba. 

To-day, micana. 

To-morrow, Ink tin. 

Water, memo. 

Week, pika. 

Wind ,fnnji. 

World, ki/uiu. 
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Augry, l»e, ktnea kabu. 

Bo, >rtne ; I am here, ami in.no hit. 

Beat down, kubmaa.. 

Bind, kukanga. 

Boil (v.a.) kulamba. 

Bring, zoticale. 

Bring forth, kcwala. 

Call, kolendika. 

Carry, kusenda. 

Castrate, kolota. 

Choose, kozola. 

Como, zako. 

Copulate, kolakana. 

Crash, kutuia. 

Cry, ktoakala. 

Cut, knruht. 

Discus*. koza milonga. 

Dispute, kunuana. 

Draw (the bow), kokunua. 

Drink, knnia. 

Enter, kwingila. 

Fight, kumaita. 

Flee, kutina. 

Fly away, kuvutamuka. 

Forget, kvjimbala. 

Give, kufuta, kujieza. 

Go, kwrinU. 

Have (I, we, have), kwtti ; (thou hast, 
ho has, you, they, liave), kukete. 
Hear, kuna. 

Hunt, kiocnila kongo. 

Impregnate, kufnla. 

Ill, be, kurinza. 

.1 limp, kumngvlitkn. 

Kill, kujia. 

Diugh, kns.’a. 

Leave, kuxko. 


Verbs. 

Lie, kufuta. 

Lie down, kumoka. 

Love, kuzola. 

Mad, be, kwinza loch. 
Mock, kutuia. 

Fay. nmbikt. 

Fick up, lotoln. 

Furs tie, mulnli. 

Return (v.n.), kirulingita. 
Remain, kubika. 

Ride, kunene. 

Say, kicamhala. 

Seize, mokomoho. 

Send, kutnmim. 

Sew, kunuku. 

Share, luknbo. 

Silent, be, kuluka. 

Sing, kutuha moknngo. 

Sit, kubaehi. 

Smell, kitulu. 

Smoke, kunga main in. 
Sleep, kubita. 

Speak, ktatkula. 

Steal, ktoimbula. 

Strike, kubnla. 

Swim, kokasa. 

Take, senda. 

Throw, wimhila. 

Tired, be, kuxlo. 

Travel, kukiba. 

Truth, to speak, mopala to. 
Urinute, kumiba. 

Wait, kuluka. 

Walk, tombola. 

Wish, kuzola. 

Work, kuzola. 

Wound, kulemena. 
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Pronouns, Adjectives, Adverbs, etc. 


No, to. 

Old, bulnkuna ; very, niatu. 

Quickly, mnkiri, Uinadsino. 
lied, kubalxtla. 

Satisfied, kukutitbnsa. 

Slowly, tokoki-tokoki. 

Small, mwazi-mwazi. 

Soft, tjeke-ytke. 

Soon, kele-kele. 

Sterile (imui), mokobo ; (woman), i mfa- 
kisitn. 

Strong, goto. 

Sweet, yrkt. 

Tliere, ko. 

They, f*to. 

This, yri. 

Thou, ei. 

Too, kuin/t.' 

Very, bona. 

We, bttu. 

Where, fori. 

White, kukubuka. 

Wicked, kobu, gauji. 

Yea, he. 

You. benu. 

Young, kdenge. 


Xumbtr. 


Aliove, m vttlu. 

Ail, okiraa. 

Alone, interne. 

At once, tangri 
Beautiful, oketyi. 

Below, m machin. 

Between (two), kiti-knti. 

Bitter, gnnyi. 

Black, kubttmbulu. 

Brave, icomndo. 

Castrated, tango. 

Cold, pio. 

Drunken, ktifubt-mnk' na. 

Far, kutan. 

Fat, maji. 

Fierce, knbv. 

Good, pimbo. 

Great, monene. 

He, i/nndi. 

Here, tut. 

I, ami 

Late, makiivlo. 

Little (ndverh), kijigi-jigi. 

Long, indeu 

Male, bakala, mol 0 me, yula. 
Much, ingi-ingi ; very, vuJo-vula. 
Near, hei-hei. 


One, mash (mosi). 
Two, tnbali (mban). 
Three, sain (tain). 
Four, gtoantu 
Five, lantt ( tano .) 
Six, samtxtnu. 
Seven, samboeli. 
Eight, kinana. 


Niue, libwoa (lirroa). 

Ten, kiimi (t/mni). 

Twenty, makumali ( makumari ). 
Thirty, makumi-satu. 

A hundred, knnta. 

A thousand, /undo. 

How much, mukwa. 


• Only (Utd with adjectives implying evil. 
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Mi»cdlanecni». 


Bewitchment, kouzi. 

Currency, shell, djimbu; iron ingot, 
Irimburi ; brass rod, vumengo. 

Evil spirit, mofoki. 

Faith, madyn/u. 

Fear, «mi«. 

Fetish, kiluba, kissi, konzi. 


Hunt, bontjo. 
Market, pika , 
Present, mohoala. 
Salutation, “ ifoyo.” 
Skirmish. katana. 
Song, mokunyo. 
War. yembi. 
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PREHISTORIC REMAINS IN CORNWALL 




Part 2.—West Cornwall. 

By A. L Lewis, F.C.A. 

So long ago as the year 1805 I was permitted to place before the Anthropological 
Institute a paper on “Prehistoric Remains in Cornwall. Part 1, East 
Cornwall/’ a title which certainly implied that Part 2, West Cornwall, might lie 



Fio. 1 .—Mai- or Wist Cor*wall, SBowma Positions or 
the Prehistoric Remains. 


expected to follow. The prehistoric remains of West Cornwall, being for the 
most part more easy of access than those of East Cornwall, ore much better 
known and have been more frequently described, so that the remarks I shall have 
to make upon them will be principally in reference to jhu'iiu which have been 
vol. xxxv. 2 r 
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passed over by previous writers, but a certain amount of description will la* 
necessary even for that purpose. 

The l>cfit known, though by no means tile largest circle in. Cornwall, is I )AKCK 
Makx, or DAWKS Mark, five miles west from Penzance. Its diameter is about 
76 feet, and it consists at present of nineteen stones, but there is a gap in the eastern 
side, where another stone may have stood, or which may have been intended as a 
special entrance; the stones vary from 3J to 41 feet in height, and their width 
und thickness ore in approximate proportion. Mr. Edmonds in his ItintTt-Enit 
J>istrici, published in 1862, said that three of the nineteen stones were fallen; 
these, however, were set up again liefore my first visit in 1869, and have apparently 
remaint'd upright ever since, hut, us the field in which the circle stands has 
been under cultivation for many years, it is not unlikely that some of the stones 
have ltoen slightly shifted from time to time, and that the irregularity of the 
intervals between them, and some differences between the measurements of 



Fm. 2.—“ Dasck Maes," looking North, ritox a PnoToOTurn nr Mn. J. B. pKsom.LT. 


Mr. Lukis, Mr, Tregelles,and myself may lx? accounted for in that wnv. This 
circle is also called thc“ Mem* Maidens,” on account of a tradition that the stones 
were girls who were turned into stone pillars for dancing on Sunday, and two 
monoliths, 15 and 13 feet high, which stand 317 feet apart, the nearest being 
1050 feet, and 40 degrees east of north from the circle, are called the “ Pipers.’ 
According to the 6-inch ordnance map a line drawn through these stones would 
pass outside the north-western quarter of the circle, hut Mr. Tregelles, after 
careful examination, thought they were in line with its centre, hut, as it is not 
certain whether either of them could ever have been seen from the circle, it might 
be doubted whether there were any real connection between them, but for the 
tradition which I have mentioned. Another stone 9 feet high, called the Goon 
Ilith or Longs tone, is at very nearly the same distance from the circle as the 
Iipcrs, hut is 9 degrees south of west and plainly visible from it; 196J fvol 
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nnd 8 degrees west of north from tiio neatest stone of the circle is a stone 5 feet 
4 inches high, with a hole 5J inches in diameter through the upper part of it; this 
stone is now used as a gate-post, and may perhaps not now occupy its original 
position. On the other side of the circle, slightly east of south, and atamt 49 feet 
awav from its circumfereuce, are two stones lying in the field, similar in size to 
those composing the circle; these probably stood upright originally, nud formed 
an entrance, or, it may bo. part of an avenue leading up to the circle, as there aro 
other stones further away in nearly the same direction; these two stones wore 
thoro in 1869, 1891, and in 1898, but have not been previously noticed, so far as I 
know, and I was informed in 1891 that, although the circle was protected, these 
stones were not; still, it can hardly be doubted that they were connected with the 
circle, as they lie in a well-proportioned position—16 to 17 feet apart, nnd just 
three time 3 that distance from the circle, so as to form a suitable entrance to it. 
In I860 there was also a small stone lying against a wall about 120 feet north¬ 
east from the circle, in the direction of the “ Pipers," which might have formed 
part of the system. Mr. Lukis eqy* of the " Pipers ” and " Goon Rith ’’ stone tlmt 
they ami five barrows in the immediate vicinity * imply u necropolis,” but that, 
although the ground round these stones has been dug into, no traces of interment 
have beeu found. 

An old stonebreaker, who told me in 1898 that he bud lieen in the place 
for seventy years, said he knew a man who luid dug against one of the “ Pipers’* 
ami found u potfull of ashes; this, if true, was evidently not known to Messrs. 
RorUse nnd Lukis, but one potfal) of ashes does not make much of a “ necropolis." 
The same old man said with regard to the holed stone, that it hail been moved 
from its original poeitiou, where it had stood in connection with another holed 
stone, and that when the sun shone through the holes in stone particular way 
"they called it Midsummer”; this may be only a repetition of something said by 
modem visitors, but it may, on the other hand, be an echo of ait old tradition, bo it 
is porliaps worth recording. 1 

The “Nine Maidkns’* circle at Boscawen-UX is about four miles and a luilf 
from Penzance, to the south of the Lund’s-End road, and about three miles 
north-west front " Dance Maeu ” circle. It consists of nineteen stones, at nn average 
distance of about 11 feet, with a gap on the west, which may or may not have 
been occupied by another atone; its diameters ant 82-83 feet from north-west to 
south-east, and 71-72 feet from north-east to south-west. On a line running from 
south-west to north-east, through the centre, there is within the circle a stone, 
south-west from the centre, but leaning 3 feet towards it, and pointing as it 
were to some fallen stones lying across the circumference of the circle at tho 
north-east, which some have thought to he the remains of a dolmen, but which 

1 Since thin paper waa read Sir Nor man Luckier lum published an account >>f mouhi 
investigation* made bv him at Dana* Mnru (.Yoturr, February I5tb, 1006). Hr wan |*rmitted 
to Lave a gap made in the wall betweeu the circle and the ** Piper*/’ but found that although 
the *■ Pipers" were in Hue with the circle,neither of them vra» visible from it. 
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others, including myself, have thought to he the remains of another stone, which 
probably stood inside the circle at the north-east, matching thut which still 
stands or leans at the south-west. “416 yards away on the north-east.” says 
Mr. Tregelles,* ** is a menhir, 8 feet high, standing on the moor, marked on the G-inch 
ordnance tuup as ' Stone muss,’ it would, if the hedges were removed, lie visible 
from the circle. In a lane leading from the farm to the road is another menhir, 
10 feet high, and G90 yards north-cast of the circle, hut not visible from it. A line 
drawn through the two menhirs would pass to tlic north of the circle." In a letter 
to me, dated Octolier 10th, 1898, he says:—“ the nienliirs there, although running 
in the right direction, are not in line with the circle; thorn is another menhir on 
the east-south-east of the circle, which I omitted to mention, and this is plainly 
visible from the circle." I may point out, however, that in this circle the reference 
to the north-east is made by the leaning stone and possibly by the fallen stone 
inside the ring, and does not depend upou the menhirs outside mentioned by 
Mr. Tregelles. Miss Elizabeth Came, the owner uf this circle, caused a trench to he 
dag through it in or about 1862, but nothing was found—a not uncommon 
experience, which tends to show that these circles were not sepulchral Someone 
who has examined the foundations of the lcaniug stone has stated that its slope is 
not accidental, but was specially arranged. One of the stones of the circle is a 
mass of white quartz; it is at the south-west. 

Laxyox Qcorr (44 miles north-west from Penzance) is popularly better known 
than any other Cornish antiquity, becuuse it is a favourite object for 
photographers, but, as it was blown down in 1815, and set up agaiu in 1824. 
without any attempt to place its stones in their original position, it cannot lie 
regarded as a representative of nny type of monument, or of any value from a 
purely archeological point of view. It consists of a capstone 1feet by 9 feet, 
supported by three stones about 5 feet high; these however wore originally 7 feet 
high ; three other stones lie flat on the ground, which may linve formed with the 
others, part of the walls of n chamlier. Mr. Llewellyn Jewitt says an interment 
was foand in the ground underneath this monument in the middle of the eighteenth 
century (Long Ago, March, 1874). 

A little wav from this monument aro three stones known os West Lanyou 
Quoit. Up to 1790 these were buried in a mound, from which nearly one hundred 
cart-loads of earth were removed before the stones were discovered: tinder them 
were found an urn and some bones broken. Of the three stones, one, 13j feet long, 
and from 7 to 94 feet wide,leans against a standing stone 5| feet high and broad, the 
third is a stump 18 iuches high, which however helps to support the leaning stone. 
Mr. IJc-wcllyn Jewitt Bays in the articlo already mentioned that the standing 
stone was the south end of a chamlier of which the two side atones 10£ ami 9 feet 
long, with another to make the second up to 10J, were there, but that the north end 

"The Stour t'in-k* of Cornwall," hv G. F. Tregellra, I’emanct Xutuml Ifutory and 
Jntii/wirnth Truntactioni, 1893—t. 
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wits open; the sides of the c handier had disappeared before my visit and it seems 
doubtful whether the great stone was ever placed on the others as a capstone. 

CllDN Quoit is another sepulchral chamber a little more than a mile from 
West Luiiyon; it is still partly buried in n cairn, ami consists of four upright stones 
supporting a cover, and is about 5 feet high and square inside; the interior is half 
full of small loose stones, which appear to have formed a dry walling up of on 
entrance between I wo of the larger stones, after this wall was pushed into the 
cliamber the larger stones slipped u little and closed up the entrance. On the 
top of a hill near is Gnus Castle, o double circular wall «>f loose stones, with the 
remains of some cross divisions between, which probably formed dwellings and 
storehouses. Mr. Edmonds lias remarked that Chun Quoit aud Castle and Canyon 
and West Lanyon Quoits are nearly in a line cast and west, hut 1 do not think that 
any importance is to he uttachcd to this. 

At Tregaseal, near St. Just, six miles west-north-west from Penzance, are Urn 
remains of two circles, alwut due east and west from each other, called the 
* Nine Maidens," or, according to Dr. Korlase, the Tregaseal Dancing Stones, the 
centres of which are about 145 feet, and the circumferences 70 feet apart from 
each other. The western circle is almost destroyed, ami four stones of it oru 
embedded in a fence which separates it from the eastern circle; its diameter, 
according to Mr. Lukis, was 721 feet, but, so for os I can judge from his own plan, 
it seems more likely to have been lietweeu 77 aud 78 feet. The eastern circle 
consisted, when I measured it in 18G9, of nine upright and four fallou stones; 
Mr. Lukis, who planned it in 1879. found the same nutnlier of stones, hut, during 
the interval, onu stone that I found standing had fallen, and one that I found 
fallen had been set up again; Mr. Tregelles in 1893, found only eight stones 
standing and five fallen, which agrees with my own uotes of a second visit in 
1891, but on a third visit iu 1898 one of the fallen stones had disappeared 
altogether, and, when Mr. Tregelles measured the circle again in 1902, the last 
atone left standing on its eastern side hail fallen. These dilapidations and 
restorations make it difficult to ascertain the original diameter; Mr. Lukis said 
it was 65 feet, but it is in fact 69 feet, in at least one direction if not iu all; in 
this case, as iu some others, Mr. Lukis has stated his measurements rightly on his 
plan, but has worked them out incorrectly; when properly put together his 
measurement of this circle, like my own, gives o diameter of 69 feet, which is 
exactly 33 cubits of 25'1 inches. The original number of stones iu the eastern 
circle was most likely not 25, as Mr. Lukis has suggested, but 21, with an 
average interval of 10 feet from centre to centre; the western circle, judging 
from the spaces lielwecn the remaining stones, may have possessed only sixteen 
stones with an average interval of 14$ feet from centre to centre; none of the 
stones arc more than 4J feet high, aud their width varies from 1 foot to 2 feet in 
the eastern circle, and from 2 feet to 3 feet in the other. Dr. Borlaae, in 1738, said 
the eastern circle had seventeen stones stondiug (now only seven), two prostrate, 
aud one broken off, and tliat its diameter was 23 paces, which at 3 feet to the 
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pace gives 69 feet; in the western circle he found ten stones standing and four 
prostrate, and he estimated the diameter at 26 paces, or 78 feet; these diameters 
it will he observed are the same os I have deduced from independent observations. 
The remarkable and picturesque granite masses of Carn Kenidjack are 10 degrees 
east of north from these circles, and half a mile away ; on Longstone Down, rather 
less than a mile off, in a direction 27 degrees north of east, is a menhir, of which 
Mr. Tregclles says the top is now juBt visible from the eastern circle over a hedge, 
but if that were removed it could be plainly seen, and, allowing for the height of 
the ridge, would be near the point of midsummer sunrise, though rather too far east; 
it would however fit the Beltane sunrise. A quarter of a mile from the circles, in 
a direction north-cast by north, there is also a row, 63 feet long, of four holed 
stones, running north-east and south-west; they are all fallen, and, as I have not seen 
them all myself, 1 do not know* whether, when they were upright, as they doubtless 
originally were, they were visible from the circles or not, but, as they would have 
been about 4 feet high, I should think they could have l>een seen from them. 

The Men-as-Tol is ou the moors, north of Iatiyou Quoit. It is a stoue about 
3$ feet high and wide, and 1 fool thick, through the middle of which is a circular 
hole. 18 inches in diameter; about 8 feet from each side of this stone, 
in a line through the hole, 57 to 58 degrees east of north nnd west of south, is an 
upright stone 3 to 4 feet high, and there are two similar stones each about 38 feet 
west from the holed stone, one of which has fallen, and one on the east at nl»out 
the came distance; this last stone is omitted in Mr. Lukis' plan, dated 1879, but 
was noted by me in 1869, by Mr. Dymond in 1876, and again by me in 1891. Mr. 
Dymond also found two other stones to the north-west, nearly buried, which 
neither Mr. Lukis nor I observed; it seems likely thut all these formed part of a 
circlo surrounding the holed stone and the two upright stones equidistant from it; a 
fallen stone which is lying by the western of these latter stones may have belonged 
to such a circle and have been removed to its present position. It has been suggested 
that there were here formerly two chambers, with the holed stone as a communica¬ 
tion between them, and that the side stones, capstones, and earthen covering have all 
been removed, leaving only the middle and two end stones; there is no evidence 
in favour of this supposition, and the probabilities are greatly against it, especially 
as the two uprights are not at all like the usual endings of chambers, hut ore very 
like the pillar stones of the circles. With regnrd to the hole Mr. Lukis says that 
it has been made by picking away the opposite sides, but not equally, that this was 
obviously intentional, and that the deeper of the two siukings beiug on the east 
suggests tluit its use, whatever it may have been, was from tliat side, and, if so, 
that " sun worship luul nothing to do with the ceremony for the actor would have 
had to turn his l«ack upon that luminary." Mr. Robert Hunt, however, says (in 
Popular Romances of the HW of England, p. 415)—“ the Holed Stone—Men- 
an-Tol in Ianyon is commonly called by the peasantry the crickstone ; through 
this the sufferer (from rickets or n crick in the bock) was drawn nine time* 
a.jainst the sun. or if a man. he was to crawl through the hole uiue limes/’ It 
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seems therefore that Mr. I.ukis was wrong both as to the direction from which the 
hole was used and in his consequent assumption thut worship or rather ol>sorvanoe 
of the sun had no place in the ceremony. Mr. W. C. Borlase cut a trench between 
these stones bat discovered nothing bat a fractured flint. 

Near the Men-an-Tol is the Mbs SOkVrrrs, a stone 6$ feet high bj 1$ broad, 
and thick, on which is inscribed “ IUalobran Cunovol Fil. 

Not far from this is the Boskf.dn.vn circle called, like so many others, the 
" Nine Maidens," though it consisted originally of not less than niueteeu and 
perhaps of as many as thirty stones; its diameter is about <0 feet. There are now 
eight 8tones standing or leaning and three fallen, but Dr. Borlase figured 
thirteen standing and six fallen in 1769. Those remaining are from 4 to 6| feet 
high, the tallest being al*>ut 30° west of north from the centre, and appearing to 
have formed one side of a sjrecial entrance In nearly the same direction the 
summit of Corn Galya, a remarkable mass of gmuito, rises above aud u short 
distance beyond the ridge which forms the horizon, this is the same direction as 
that of Skiddaw from the circle near Keswick in Cumberland, and, just ns that 
circle has to the north-cast the apparently triple summit of Bleucathra, so the 
Boakcduau circle luis in the same direction a group of three little hills. At the 
south-east of the circle is a barrow about 33 feet in diameter and 3 feet high; it 
contained u eist, the contents of which had been scattered at an early and unknown 
period, but Mr. \V. C'. Borlase found near it tlie fragments of a sepulchral urn, 
provided with small cleats or handles, and ornamented with the usual twisted 
coni pattern : the edge of tins barrow touched the south-eastern edge of the circle 
and perhaps even infringed upon it. 

Two hundred yards or more to the north-west are the remains of a barrow 
about 34 feet in diameter, with two small stones near the centre, which may have 
formed jurt of a cist or chamber, and four more standing round the edgo of the 
barrow, three at the south, 2^ to S feet high, and one at the north, 5 feet high ; 
four others al*out 5 feet long arc piled together at the west, probably removed from 
their origiunl position with u view to taking them away altogether, for Mr. Blight 
described this circle in the Gentleman* Magazine for March. 1868, ns pressing 
twelve stones. 

Some distance north-east from this circle is Zen NOR Quoit, returning from 
which to Penzance Mu I.Kit a Quoit may also l>e seen. Both these were proluthly 
sepulchral chambers, but the capstones have slipped off, and lean against some of 
the supporting stones. Not far from Mulfra Quoit are the remains or n remarkable 
group of M beehive " chambers at ClIKYSOiSTKW, U nival ; these have lost their roofs 
And some of the larger enclosures may not have Iteeu covered at all, though some of 
the smaller ones are known to linve had “ beehive ' roofs formerly; in one of the 
chambers or enclosures is a peculiar stone basin. I n plan there is a certain slight 
resemblance between these remains aud those of Hagiar Kim in Multa, but it is 
probably only that kind of likeness which obtains between monuments l»elouging to 
a similar phase of culture. Ilngiar Kim is for the most part constructed of upright 
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stone? set closely together. Chryaouter is made of ilrv masonry and its real 
connection is with similar remains in the Hebrides. 

Coming eastward from Penzance a stop may be made 'at St- Erth Railway 
Station, from which the Trtncrom nr Trecrobben hill fort may easily be reached. 
It is situated on a liigh detached hill, and commands an extensive view 
from St. Miohael's Mount or one side to St. Ives’ Ray on the other; there arc 
masses of natural rock on and around the top which are joined together by double 
walls of dry masonry, the space between the walls being filled in with earth and 
small stones and so formed into a continuous rampart. A friend had told me that 
he thought he had found a circle of thirteen stones in the centre of the interior 
quite perfect except that all but one had fallen; this seemed to me to be very 
important ns establishing a more complete connection between the circles and 
camps than has as yet been shown to liave existed, but the only circles dial I could 
find upon the hill appeared to me to have been hut circle*. 

Another form of ancient dwelling, of which some examples are found in 
West Cornwall, Is a long underground passage with litde chambers opening out in 
it or from it; one of these, called the For.otf, is not far from Dance Maeu. Xo 
account of prehistoric remains in West Cornwall should omit to mentiou those on 
Carabine, near Redruth, but any description of them would be too long for the 
present occasion; full particulars with illustrations are, however, to be found in the 
Journal of the Royal Institution of Cornwall. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 1905. 

January 10/A, 1905. 

Mr. n. Balfour, President, in the chair. 

The election was announced of Mr. F. W. Green and the Rev. S. C. titERC as 
Ordinary Fellow* of the Institute. 

Mr. R. II. FYK and the Rev. H. N. HuiCHlXBON were appointed auditors of the 
accounts for 1904. 

Mr. M. LOJWWORTH DaMKS exhibited a collection of ethnographical objects from 
the N.W. frontier of India. The exhibit was discussed by Sir RICHARD TkmI'LE, Sir 
Thomas Holdich, Mr. Ray, Mr. Lewis. Mr. C. T. Coiayeh nn.l the President. 

Dr. H. D. Kingston exhibited a pot and stone celts discovered by Mr. IL Bartlett 
at Sa. Marta, Columbia. The exhibit was discussed by Sir Thomas HOLDICH and the 
President. 

January 24/A, 1905. 

Annual Meeting (sec i«age I). 


February 14/A, 1905. 

Prof. W. Go WLAN - D, President, in the chair. 

Dr. A. C. HaddoN, F.R.S., exhibited a number of lantern slides and cinematograph 
films illustrative of the ethnography and dances of New Guinea and the lorrcs straits, 
and Dr. C. 8 . Myers sang a miml*cr of nativo songs, accompanying himself on the 
drum. The exhibit was discussed by Messrs. DURAND, Tabor, Gomme and Ray, and 
Dr. Haddox replied 

Mr. E. B. Haddon retd a paper on “The l>og-motive in Bornean Design" 
(p. 118), illustrated by lantern slides anti specimens. Dr. IIaddoN added a few remarks. 
Questions were asked by Messrs. boMMK anti Kingston. 


February 28/A, 1905. 

Prof. W. GOWLAND, President, in the choir. 

The election was annottneed of Mr. C. J. Grist as an Ordinary Fellow of the 
Institute. 

Mr. N. W. Thomas read a paper on “ Group Marriage in Australia.” The paper 
was discussed by I>r. Westermarok, Dr. Rt veils ami Dr. SeIJGMAXN. Mr. Thomas 
replie«i 

Jfmrdi 14/A. 1905. 

In the absence of the President, on the motion of Mr. Lewis, Col. Sir Thomas 
IIoldich took the chair. 
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Tbo Rev. W. II. F.DGELL read a paper on “ The Manners and Customs of the 
Melanesians," illustrated by lantern slides nnd a number of ethnographical specimens. 
'Hio paper was discussed hy l)r. SELiriMANN, Mr. Edoe-PartiNGTON, Mr. Lewis, 
Dr. Garson, Mr. Thomas, the Treasurer, and the Chairman. 

April 4/A, 1905. 

Prof. W. OowUKD, President, in the chair. 

The election was announced of Mr. R. DuraNM, Dr. J. MUSOROYE, Mr. C. 
SaiamaN, and Dr. E. WestermARCC as Ordinary Fellows cif the Institute. 

Mr. R. X. IIai.I, read a paper on “ The Fort nnd Slave-pits at Inyanga contrasted 
with Great Zimbabwe" (p. 92), illustrated by n ntunlter of lantern slides. The paper 
wits discussed hy Dr. HaDDON, Dr. Fei.kix, Mr. I>UBAXD, Mr. Lewis. Dr. Garsox 
and tho President. Mr. Ham. replied. 

Mu;i i'lh, 1905. 

Dr. A. C. HaDDON, F.R.S., ex-President, in the chair. 

The election was announced of Mr. W. O. Oldman as an Ordinary Fellow of the 
. Institute. 

Colonel R. C. DlUtMUnotJOT rcail a pajier on “ Somo Tribes of the Uganda 
Protectorate," illustrating his remarks with a large collection of ethnographical objects, 
photographs and lantern-slides. 

The paper waa discussed hy Sir Harry Johnston, Dr. Feleix, Mr. Lewis and 
the Chairman, and Colonel Delme-Kaikukke replied. 

Mail 23n/, 1905. 

Mr. A. L. Lewis, Vice-President, in the choir. 

The election waa announced of Mr. E. B. HaoDOK and Capt. H. F. JACOB as 
Ordinary Fellows of the Institute. 

Mr. Franklin White read a paper on “The Great Zimluthwe” (p. 39), illustrated 
hy holographs and lantern slides. The |>aper was discussed by Mr. DCRAND, 
Mr. CitOBM EY, Mr. Nicol Brown, Mrs. Oolquioun and the Chairman, aud Mr. White 
replied. 

.W 20/A, 1903. 

Mr. F. W. R (IDLER, ex-President, in the chair. 

The election was announced of Mr. T. W. Edge-Partixcton as an Ordinary Fellow 
of the Institute. 

Mr. N. F. Romms read a piper on “ A recently discovered British Camp near 
Wallington " (p. 387), illustrated by a large collection of lantern slides and specimens. 
The paper was discussed by Mr. It. A. Smith aud Mr. LEWIS. Mr. Roiiartn replied. 

Mr. A. L. Lewis read a paper on “ Prehistoric Remains in West Cornwall " (p. 127). 
The p>t per was discussed hy the Chairman and Mr. Gray. 

NovanUr 21s/, 1905. 

Prof. W. Gowlaxd, President, in the chair. 

The election was announced of Mr. E M. Andrews, Mr. C. ARNOLD, Mr. G. T. 

Atkinson. Lieut. T. T. Behrens, Mr. A. Dexce, Sir Charles Eliot, Mr. W. A 
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Graham, Dr. T. Golukr, Rev. Dr. Hastings Prof. M. Hat, Mr. R. K. Large, 
Dr. U. H. Martin, Mr. T. E. Smurtiiwaite, Miss Tench and Dr. B. W. Walker u* 
Ordinary Fellow* of the Institute. 

Mr. Smeaton Chase exhibited, in the Library, a collection of photographs of 
Natives of Arizona. 

Mr. M. Bidder exhibited a collection of weapons, musical instruments and work* 
of art from Siam. 

Mr. N. W. Thomas read a paper on “ Boomerangs," illustrated by diagrams and 
specimens. Tho paper was discussed by Mr. Norm an HaiiDV, Mr. Knowles, 
Mr. Balfour ami the President. 

The President announced that Prof. F. STARR hail presented to the Institute a 
copy of his magnificent series of photographs of natives of Mexico, together with other 
publications. 

fxrrmfxr 5/A, 1905. 

Prof. W. GOWLAND, IYesident, in the chair. 

The election was announced of Mrs. Edward Davis, the Rev. II. J. Dikintiki.d- 
Astlf.V and Mr. P. A. Taliwt, as Ordinary Fellows of the Institute. 

Mr. R Shkl*v>RD exhibited a Dyak Witch-Doctor's medicine chest, anil explained 
the contents. The exhibit wo* discussed by Mr. Balfour, Mr. Tabok, Mr. Thomas. 
Mr. Lewis and the President. 

Mr. D. Randall-MacIvkr read a |wpcr on “Ruins in Rhodesia,” illustrated by 
lantern slides. The paper was discussed by Mr. BALFOUR, the Tkeasureh and tho 
President, and Mr. MacTver replied. 

Ikttmbtr 19/A, 1905. 

Prof. W. GOWLAND, President, in the chair. 

The election was announced of Prof. K. von den Steinen, Prof F. Starr and 
Prof. S. Tsunot as Honorary Fellows, and of Mr. II. Peters Bone and Mr. W. Mitchell 
tu Ordinary Fellows, of the Institute. 

Mr. S. Hazzledink Warren read a paper on “ The Origin of • Eolithic Flints from 
Natural Causes" (p. 337), illustrated by specimens and experiments. The paper was 
discussed by Mr. J. Russell Larkby, Mr. F. J. Bennett, Dr. H. C. Visick, Rev. H. 
G. O. Kendall, Mr. M. A. C. Hinton, Mr. A. S. Kenxako, Rev. R. A. Bullen, 
Mr. A. J. Hogg, Mr. Reginald Smith and the President, and Mr. Warbex reput'd. 


Archaeological Researches In Costa Rica. By C. V. Hartman. Stockholm: 
Ivar Hoegg Stremes Boktryckeri. 

Museum collections and special publications derivo their value from the character of 
the field work on which they are based. Nowhere, not even in the studio, docs skill, 
training, the touch of the master, count for more. Measured by such a standard, 
Mr. Hartman's publication cannot fail to Is; classed as one of exceptional value. It is 
with such material as ho has furnished that we may some day hope to raise American 
archaeology to the dignity of a real science. 

In the growth or decay of art, industry, customs, religion, there must enter of 
necessity the time element. For this reason systems of relative chronology play a most 
important part in prehistoric Arch®oIogy. A careful, intelligent, thorough study, 
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therefore, of the contents of graves is nl«*olutely indispensable. Arth<rolo<fiml RattmAt* 
m Coda Mat is hy no means confined to a study of burial places. Yet it describes in full 
more than 400 graves. 

Mr. Hartman's field investigations were carried on during the years 1806-97. Ho 
began his researches on the East Coast with the great monnd and walled enclosure at 
Mercedes, The mound is about 300 metres west of Kio Xovillo; is truncated, with 
diameters at its base and top 30 and 20 metres respectively. Tito height, 65 metres, is the 
same ns that of the surrounding wall. The purpose of the mound “ seems to have been 
to serve os n platform, or temple, for the large statues, which were placed with fate* 



Flo. 1—DeconsTED Car or Idol. 


towards the rising sun." The author suggests that a wooden structure with thatched 
roof may have covered the mound while the “ flat stone walls apparently only served for 
enclosures." Four human figures and one of an alligator were found at the base of the 
large mound. One of the chief idola (PI. XXXI, Fig. 1) wears a cap decorated with 
four (originally five) highly conventionalized animal figures in bas-relief (Fig. 1); ami 
hold* in its right hand a human head. These figures are all carved out of a hard 
basaltic lava. 

A small mound at the end of the northern stono wall was also investigated ; but 
neither that nor the large mound was completely explored. Xoar tho top of the 
platform was fotuid a human head of stone “ which had lieon broken off from a trunk now 
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missing." The vertex, or more correctly the cap worn on the head, is “ engraved with a 
characteristic ornament, a kind of Swastika " (Kip. 2). Similar designs hate heen found 
by Holmes 1 on shell gorgets from Mississippi and Tennessee. 

In the thick forest near the enclosure there were graves that had liecn opened 
previously. They wero all of an oval or rectangular shape. Only after careful search 
in the “thorny thicket beneath the gigantic forest trees" hitherto undisturbed 
graves wero discovered. *' They were arranged in small groups inside a common and 
almost circular platform, or enclosure, usually about half a metre in height. Each 
enclosure was bounded by a margin of stones of various sizes. The groups each contain¬ 
ing from three lo five graves are described. As regards construction, the graves at 
Mercedes all lielong to one class. The walls are still in perfect condition except when 
interfered with l>v the roots of trees. Partially chipped limestone slabs form roof and 
floor. 

Only one grave contained 
** The majority of these vessels 
show signs of wear, nnd are 
covered with soot, proving that 
they were employed as cooking 
utensils." Other objects found 
were charred corn and corn 
cobs, two stone celts ami a Iread 
of blue glass. This latter l»cing 
of European manufacture, gives 
a clue to the age of the burials 
(not earlier than the sixteenth 
century). In these regions it 
has l>een the custom to bury 
the dead inside the houses, 
so that in ull probability the 
low platform enclosures, con¬ 
taining the graves described, 
were primarily foundations for 
the huts of the living. 

A curious discovery was 
made about 100 m. from the 
temple mound, where the 
u rains had swept away the humus and uncovered a small portion of the roof of a stone 
chamlrcr containing a lot of pottery, but thore was no proof that it hail been used as a 
grave." The construction of the chamber, which differed in several respects from the 
graves, and the amount of pottery contained therein, lead the author to look upon it as 
a cache. 

Not the least interesting find made in the neighbourhood of Merccdus was a stone¬ 
cutter’s workshop. It was discovered bv chance while ojwning forest paths in search of 
graves. “Over a surface of some 20 square metres, and to a depth of almnt one metre, 
the soil was intermingled with chips and jwrt ly finished idols.”* 


traces of lame. In most of them jrottcry was found. 
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' Second Annual llrporl, Bur. vj A'fAon/., 1 * 2 , 284. 

* It was for his work on the Hast Coast that the Loubat prize was awarded to 
Mr. Uartuiau by the Swedish Academy of Literature, History and Antiquities. 
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Rains making work on the Atlantic lowlands practically impossible, the highland 
valley* of the interior were chosen its a field of exploration, but not before investigating 
a number of sites known to the oc< upaui* of the ncighltouring haciendas. These included 
a stone enclosure at Williamsburg, and graves at Siqtu'rres, Sin. Rosa, Guasinto and 
dimenez. 

As to work in the highlands, the valley of Cartago wn* selected as the most 
promising. Near Santiago, twelve stone cists anti as many grave pits were found in a 
fiat elliptical mound, the cists being arranged in the eastern half of the mound and the 
pits in the western half. The latter differ in construction from the cists, lieing bowl- 
shaped and formed of cobble stones. The cists were all quadrangular with “ roof, aides 
anil bottom composed of thin slalis of limestone.” In lioth forma of grave a number of 
objects, chiefly pottery, were found. The most important piece (PI. XXXI, Fig. 2) i* 
a ewer-slmped vase with “ handle representing a conventionalized animal" (probably 
tapir). 

There were no traces of 1 tones. The graves were not long enough to admit of 
adnlt burial ut full length. It is presumed that these graves were used as repositories 
for the hones only after removal of the soft parts by decomposition or other means, 
a presumption which is strengthened by the fact that “ quite small stono cists wero 
found in several place* to contain remnants of skeletons, which bad Itcen apparently 
deposited in them in bundles." 

The vessels in the Santiago stone cisu were as a rule well preserved; few bore 
marks of use. In fact, only a few nre large enough to Admit of practical use. They 
arc probably symbols of larger vessels. Later researches on the Pacific const brought to 
light » quantity of diminutive mortuary vessels. 

At Chircot, a suburb of Cartago, the ancient capital of Costa Kicn. was found 
"a really extensive ancient burial ground that bad Itcen left almost undisturbed." 
Otdy the superficial part of tho enclosing stone circle had l*cen removed by cultivators 
of tlic soil. Ilert: 205 graves were ** crowded together in a small oblong space," 
20 metres long by 15 in breadth. They were arranged in throe layers. 111 in the 
tipper, 50 in the middle and 35 in the lower. The cuts of the lower, or oldest layer, 
were in three groups; those of tho middle layer, in four groups ; while the cists of the 
top layer were about evenly distributed over the whole burial ground. 

The Chircot cists were in shape like those at Santiago, and many were diminutivo 
in size. In most of the cists that were of sufficient length, the “skeletons lay stretched 
out on their hacks at full length." In the small cists, the 1 tones, when present, 
were in heaps or bundles, and often did not represent the untire skeleton. The skulls, 
wore dolichocephalic. 

The mortuary vessels were not always in the cists. Mirny were found just outside 
usually at the he a d of the grave, and, in a few cases, on the roof. Of the relics 
deposited inside tho cists, the majority were in the vicinity of the head and trunk; a 
few were uear the feet. 

About 50 metres east of the first burying ground, a second, somewhat smaller, 
was found. It had lioen demolished in part. The cists that remained wero similar to 
those of the first field, and arranged in two or three layers. In the small cists were 
•' fragments of skeleton* deposited in bundles, usually one in each eist, but in some, 
two or three." 

At l.'i* Liiiioucs, six kilometres from Cartago, two elliptical mounds were found. 
'Ihey were not more than a metre high at the centre, and the stone margins, if tbev 
ever existed, biul disappeared. 
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There were 26 cisU in tho first mound and 39 in the second. The graves were of 
the same construction a* those at Chircot, an<l were, for the moat part, without artifacts. 
Stone objects were especially rare. 

Orosi, the next site investigated, is in the mountains, some 10 kilometres south-east of 
Cartago. It is an ancient dwelling place that was selected because of a desirable water 
supply and adjacent stone quarries. The general ground-plan shows a number of 
circles and semicircles, bordered by stones and varying in site from 8 or 10 to 
20 metres in diameter. In the mi.lat of these is it rectangular space 27 metres 
long by 17 broad, surrounded by low embankment*—probably an open courtyard. 

Five of the stone enclosures containing graves were excavated by Mr. Hartman. 
In a cist of Group I, he found an obsidian flake—** the only object of obsidian met with 
during all the excavntions in the highlands." Obsidian is also rare on the Pacific side, 
the author finding “ not even a single chip of obsidian ” during bis excavations there. 

'Hie most prominent stone circle at Orosi is the one marked V on the plan. Of the 
large number of stono cists, sixty-five wore excavated, which proved it to be the richest 
in relics of any of the highland mounds. The graves were distributed in two layers, 
each layer containing three groups. 

Mound V, like all the other stone enclosures at Orosi, was primarily a domicile ; 
but it differed from most of the other hut-rings in having served for a time as a burying 
ground. In filling up tho cuts, the ancient inhabitant* lmd carelessly “ thrown in any 
stones and pebbles contained in the soil, and thus many chips and partially worked 
stono implements found their way into tho cisU without having been purposely 
deposited there." 

A number of sporadic finds were made in the soil that covered the graves, the 
most important being “a defoctivo seal, provided with a small handle." 

About u thousand stone objects were collected from a neighbouring coffee 
plantation, where a number of partially demolished sumo circle# were still visible. In 
one of the cisU opened, a golden bell was found; in another, two small tubes of rolled 
copper. Here stood also an upright stone slab with petroglyphs. 

Mr. Hartman supplemented his own rich finds Gy the purchase of private 
collections from the environs of Cartago, the largest of these coming from lots Huacas, 
Navarro, Tarros and Agnu Caliente. 

Tlio volume represent# the resulu of a year’s scientific investigations carried on 
first along the Atlantic lowlands and later among the highlands of the Ulterior. The 
culture is everywhere “that of a Stono Age people of high standing, possessed <4 
ornaments of gold and copper, but with no tools or weapons of metal at all.” No date 
can lie fixed for the lioginning of this culture: but that it continued to exist after 
the arrival of tho Spaniards is attested by tho presence of glass beads in some of the graves. 

Of native artifacts, only two implements of bone were found. The remainder 
were of clay, stono or metal (gold and copper ornament* only). The great majority of 
the clay vessels were evidently intended for mortuary pur|»OHc» alone. They testify to a 
*• highly elaborated technique and cultivated taste,” but do not include any types that 
are equal to tho best there is in Chiriqui ceramics. 

Two type* of ornamentation arc particularly noticeable: (1) incised geometric 
designs as seen on a clay vessel from Chircot (Fig. 3 and PI. XXXII. big. 1); and 
(2) punctate knolis resembling raised tattoo murks or scarifications, as illustrated by a 
large tripod howl, also from Chircot (PI. XXXII, I'igs. 2 ami 3). The author observes 
“that certain classes of ornament seem to have I men allotted to certain classes of 
vessels.” 
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The Ancient GaStaFe* of Costa Ric* seem to have excelled in the manufacture of 
large, multicoloured howls, n nu tidier of which have been reproduced in colour, thus 
adding attractiveness to what even without them would he a superb series of plates. 

The large quarto volume contains 488 text illustrations in addition to the 87 plates. 
It is published at the sole expense of Mr. Akc Sjorgren, who has also given tho collection, 
on a part of which the work is lio&cd, to the Royal Ethnographical Museum in 
Stockholm. Ever since tho time of Thomsen and of Wuraaac, the world has Itoen 
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accustomed to look to Scandinavia for light and leading in the realm of prehistoric 
archa-ology. lo Mr. Hartman Ixdongs the credit of transplanting to American soil 
the seeds which have borne stich excellent harvests in Denmark, Norway and Sweden. 
May he have abundant opportunity to do fiold-work of the same high graile for the 
Carnegie Museum os that which he did, through the munificence of Mr. Sjorgren. for 
the Swedish Museum. 

(St:»iu;>: Chant MacCukuy. 


YoU Unittrrity Mutcvm, 

AVw Hattn, Con a. 
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Institutions (rev.), 49. 

Chantrc, K., Recherche* Anthropologiques 
en Egypt® (rtt.), 7L 
Charms, 279. 

Chieftainship, Ri-Mhala. 408; Rtwcnda. 

376; Becwann. 301, 302, 308, 311 ; 
Kimbunda, 400; Elema, 2 (3); New 
Guinea, 2 (3). 29 ; Stlatlumn, 130. 

Child marriage, Ba-Mhilo, 410. 

Chronology of Prehistoric Glam Beads 
and associated ceramic type* in Britain, 

256. 

Chun Quoit, circle, 431. 

Chnringn, 323 /xwiw; uauja belief, 
Amnia, 4 (8). 

Circles, Stone, 427 ff, 441, 23. 

Cbcamrision, lodges in Zoutpansburg 
district, 251 ff.; Baweiulu, 267 ; N atnos 
adopted. 253; Origin, 251 ; jrohfbi- 
tio». amongst Zulu, 251 ; Secrecy 
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regarding, 255 , South Africa, districts 
w here practised, 251. 

Cists, Costa Rica, 438 ff; Honduras 104, 
106. 

Civilisation, influence of on Mayas, 109. 

Clans, Oggiek. 21. 

Classification, Anthropometric data, 52 
Colour. 221 ff. 

Climate, influence of on pigmentation, 
226 ff, 234; oti Australian Sociology, 
321 parsim. 

Clinch, G., on Eoliths, 361. 

Clothing, Ba-Mhalu, 401 ; Bnwendn, 369 ; 
St lathi mil, 135 ff 

Club. Double-headed, from Fiji, 9; House, 
Elema, 2 (3). 

Clyde, disputed discoveries in the, 101- 

Goloor, drawback* to, ns test of race, 220; 
and Race, 219 ; Sense, Queensland, 16. 

Colson, R., 'file Port Nolloth Kitchen 
Middens, 93. 

Compensation, Bn-Mbnla, 415. 

Composite Photographs of early Egyptian 
Skulls, 38. 

Congo, 398, 75 ; Original homo of 
Bnwendn, 365. 

Consanguinity, terms of, Sllutlumll, 206. 

Construction of Australian canoes, 61, 

66 . 

Cornwall, Prehistoric remains in, 427. 

Correlation, comparison of, Egypt, 89. 

Cosmological ideas, Riviti, 49. 

Costa Rica, Archteological Researches in 
(ret.), 437. 

Cotton, P. H. G. Powell-, In Unknown 
Africa (rer.), 14. 

Counting, Ba-Mhala, 412; Bowenda, 269; 
Congo tribes, 75. 

Cow dung, purification by moans of, 306 

Crania from shell-lienring sand hills near 
San Francisco, 81. 

Cranial Sutures, The relation of to age, 
30. 

Cranioiogy, vV Africa (South), Anthro¬ 
pometry, Auricular Height, Bizy¬ 
gomatic IKnmeter, Borneo, Cairo, 
California, Composite Photographs, 
Deformation, Ihickwnrth, W. L. II., 
Egypt, Face Height, Girga, llcod. 
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Honduras, Indices, Kcna, Maya, Nasal. 
Philippines. PjTifonu, Races, Skull. 
Sutures, Tbehaid, Thebes. 

Credit, Ka-MI<ala, 408. 

Crests, Stint lunitl, 150, 154. 

Crisp, Canon, The Mental Capacity of 
the Bantu. 107(151). 

CrO'S River Natives (rrr.), 23. 

Crystal (lazing, 82 (rrr.). 96. 

Cunningham, J. F., "Uganda and its 
Peoples (rrr.), 33. 

Currency, Ba-Mlwdu, 403, 407 IT. 

Czechs, pigmentation. 236. 

D. 

Dalton, O. M., Machine-made Ediths, 

67. 

Dance-Moen circle, 428. 

Davenport, C. B., Statistical MethisU, 
with special reference to biological 
variation (rrr.), 48. 

Davis, Dr. Bnrnanl, 30. 

Day, Divisions of, SiLulutnlt, 155. 

Days, Ba-Mbila names for, 413. 

Daynks, 13. 

Death, cause* of, Ra-Mbda, 417. -See o/«* 
Burial Customs. 
l>ehts, Bu-Mbala, 408, 410. 

Deformation, artificial in South Africa, 

107 (191). 

Deir cl-Bahari, Temple at, 66. 

Delhi, Pregnancy observances at, 282. 

Dennett, R E., Notes on the Philosophy 
of the Bavili, 48. 

Descent, 320 ptuhn. 

Design, Bird and human, Solomon 
Islands, 50. 

Determination of Sex, India, 281 fT. 

Deviation, Standard, 81 n. 

Dieri, Relation of beliefs to Anuita, 4 (9). 
Diseases, Ba-Mbala, 420, wr «/*> Epi¬ 
demics. 

Disputes, mode of settling, Ba-Mbabt, 

414. 

Distributives, Stlutlumil, 168. 

Divination, Ba-Mhala, 419. 

Divorce, Ba-Mlwla, 411. 
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Dog. cult of, Russia, 11- 

Dog motive in Bornean art, 113; origin 
of, 124. 

Dogs, used in hunting, Ba-Mhala, 404. 

Doigneau, A.. Nos anectres primitifs 
(rrr.), 24. 

Dolmens, 430, 433. 

Dorobo, El, 62. 

Itreams, SllatlumU, 143. 

Dress, *e* Clothing. 

Drift foundering as cause of Eoliths, 33 <. 

Drunkenness, respect for, Ba-Mhala, 405, 
415. 

Dual Race in Egypt. 55, 58. 

Duckworth, W. L. II., Morphology and 
Anthropology (rer.), 8; Studies from 
the Anthropological Laboratory in the 
Anatomy School, Cambridge (rrr.), 
45. 

Dug-out Canoes, Australia, CO; Origin 
of, 72. 

Dung, at Burial Ceremonies, Becwaua, 
308; purification by, Becwaua, 306. 

Durkheim, Dr., Views on Totcnmro, 4 

( 8 ). 

Duyker, Becwaua Totem, 300. 

Dwellings, ttt Houses. 

Dwight, T., On Cranial Sutures, 30. 

E. 

Ear boring. Bapedi, 299 ; Ba-Mbela, 402. 

Kar-ring of Stone, Masai, 12. 

Eclipses, influence of. on p reg na ncy rites, 
277. 

Bilge Partington, J., Note on a Forged 
Ethnographical Specimen from the 
New Hebrides, 4L 

Edwards, C., The Hummuarabi Code 
(irr.), 78. 

Egypt, Ancient races of, 55,58, 65; Early 
Occurrence of Iron in, 7(13), 40 ; Ex¬ 
cavations in, 79 ; Handbook for (rrr.), 
37; Homogeneity of population, 84 ; 
Manufacture of Pottery in Upper, 20 ; 
Paleolithic Implements, 19, 42; Two 
elements in population of ancient, 55, 
58 ; tft «/*> Abydos, Assuan, Fayoorn, 
Hicrakonpotis, Thebaid, Thelres. 
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Egyptian Anthropometry, Contribution* 
to, 80. 

Egyptian Skulls, Composite photographs 
of Early, 38; Measurements and 
Indues, 80. 

El I>orobo or Oggiek, Notes on the, 21. 

Elcma Tribes, Totemistu of the. 2. 10. 

Embryology, 8 (16). 

Endogamy, Elonm, 2 (1). 

England, pigmentation, 235 tF; *rr «/*> 
Cornwall, Kent, Wiltshire, Yorkshire. 

Eoliths, Agents in produetion of, 102, 

I fefinition of, 103 ; I >ivisions of, 339; 
Experiments in accidental production 
of, 103 ; < ieographical distribution of, 

102; (ieological antiquity of, 330; 
Unman origin of, 102. 343 jMtmm ; 
Imitations of, 315, 359 ; Machine made, 

67, 80, 92; Origin of, by natural 
causes, 103, 337; Possible means of 
formation of, 342 ; and Pseudo Eoliths. 

91. 

Epidemics, Maya, 109 ; New Guinea, 29 ; 

*t* also Diseases. 

Eravo, Elcma, 2 (3). 

Erythrism, 223. 

Ethnology of the StlntlumH of British 
Columbia, 126. 

Europe, Central, Table of pigmentation, 

238 tF; Kf aim Bed doe, J., Belgium, 
Blond, Britain, British Isle*, Czechs, 
England, Germany, Hallstatt, Holland, 
Hungarian, Italy, Ireland, Magyar, 
Moravia, Portuguese, Kussia, Scandi¬ 
navia, Scotland, Switzerland, Wales. 

Evil Eye and the Camera, 6. 

Evolution of design, Borneo, 39. 113; 
Solomon Mauds, 50. 

Excavations, te* Britain, Burials, Bush¬ 
man, Egypt, Hicrakonpolis, Inyanga, 
Kcmcrton. Sinai. Thebes, Wallington, 
Yorkshire. 

Exogamy, 2 (4). 4 (8). 

Eye, Colour, *et Pigmentation. 

Eye, Evil, Mr Evil Eye. 

F. 

Fare, Height, Upper, Egypt, 55 (94), 87. 
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Familiars, 82 (113). 

Family. Ba-Mbala, 410. 

Fane, Heligion of the, 31. 

Fasting, StlntlumH, 136, 138, 114. 

Fayoom Flint Implements (rrr.), 87. 

Feasts, Burial, Becwana, 308; StlntlumH, 
137; of License, relation to group 
marriage, 4 (9); Marriage, Stint- 
ltuult, 132; Toleiuic, 10; at preg 
nancy, 277, 279 IF. 

Fetishes, Ba-Mbala, 419; from Landaus, 
S.W. Africa, 59. 

Fetishism, Bavili, 48. 

Fig Tree, pattern* deliver! from roots of. 
39. 

Fiji, Double headed club from. 9 ; Tales 
of Old (rrr.), 34. 

Finger prints, system of ideulifieation, 52. 

Fire Making, Ba-.Mli.da. 403 ; Walking, 
India, 83; Wood, olFering of, it 
marriage, Stlatlumli, 132. 

Firing of pottery, 24, 26, 28. 

Fish curing, StlntlumH, 135. 

Fishing, Bn-Mlnln, 405. 

Fison, Itcv. Lorimer, Tales of old Fiji 
(rrr.), 34. 

Flint, chipping. Maya, 108; fracture, lines 
of, 338. 

Flint ImplemL'iits, Fayoom, 87 ; Putin- 
ntion of, 3 ; Sinai, 64 ; Egypt, 19. 42 ; 
Wallington, 391. .Srr alto Eoliths. 

Folklore,Sinai, 54 (90). Srt alto Amulets. 
Animals, Charms, Evil Eye, Familiars, 
(I hosts. Magic, Masai, Medicine, Myths 
Sneezing, Superstitions Witchcraft, 
Witchdoctors, Zulus. 

Folkmar, IX, Album of Philippine Type* 
(rrr.), 68. 

Food, Ba-MImla, 402; Baweuda, 369; 
Stlatlumli, 135, 140 tF. 

Forgeries, 98. 

Forging, metal, Ba-MImla, 406. 

Fort, Hill, at Trenerom, Cornwall, 434 ; 
Stone ut Inyanga, 92 tF. 

Forty Years' researches in the British and 
Saxon Burial Mounds of East York¬ 
shire (rrr.), 86. 

Frazer, Dr. J. G., Views on Totemism, 
4 (8). 
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Frequency distribution, Egypt, 85. 

Frigate Bird in Solomon Islands’ design, 

50. 

Frontier, linguistic of Holland and Bel¬ 
gium, 230. 

Funerary Customs, ** Burial Customs. 

Funerary Ornament* from Solomon 
Islands, 20. 

Future life, Itelief In, Australia, 316, 
319 . 

G. 

Gome*, Bnwenda, 370; Beewann. 309. 

Ilium, T. W H The Ancient .Monuments 
of Honduras, etc., 103. 

Unrstang, J., Koto upon Excavations made 
(in Egypt) in 1904-5. 79. 

(tender, StlatluinH. ICO. 

Geuueji, A. van, Tntwu ct Tottimiame A 
Matlagttsi.tr (iff.), 36. 

Germany, Blond element in, 225; Per¬ 
centage of dark eye* in towns, 229. 

Ghosts, Stlatlumu, 200. 

Gillen, Mr. F. .1., 317 ; «■ 

Spencer, Prof. B. 

Girga crania, measurements, 83. 

Glass Itwu13, Britain, 236; necklace from 
W. Africa, L 

God*, Arunta, 317; Ha-Mtwda, 418; 
Bawcnda, 378 ; Stlatlumu, 110. 

Gottsehling, Rev. E., Tim flawemla: a 
sketch of their History anti Customs, 
365. 

Government, Bavili system. 48; Ba- 
Mlinlu, 400. 408. 

Granaries, B»-Mbaln, 407. 

Grant, W„ Magato anil his Tribe, 26C. 

Gray, J., Anthropometric Identification, 
a new system of classifying the records, 
52. 

Group definition of, 4 (9); marriage. 4 
(9); Totcmisni, 142. 

Groves, sacred, Bavili, 48, 52. 

H. 

Ifatldoti. A. C., Obituary of Prof. G, B. 


Ilowea, 22’; Studies in Bornean 
Decorative Art—I. Patterns derived 
from the roots of the Fig-tree, 39; 
Tattling at Hula, British New Guinea, 
53 

Hutldou, E. B., The Dog-motive in 
Bornean Art, 113; Notes on the 
People# of Borneo, 13. 

ILftnntitie wares of Egypt, 20 IT. 

Hair, method of wearing, Ba-MIsdu, 401 ; 
cutting, Stlatlumu, 138. 

Hales, F. X.. Psycho-genetic theory of 
coni|>arison ( m 70. 

Hall, II. R., Early Occurrence of Iron in 
Egypt, 40 . Excavation of XI dynasty 
Temple at Dcir chBahnri, Thebes, 66 ; 
Palaeolithic Implements from the 
ThchaiJ. 19. 42. 

Hull, K. X., 40; Stone Fort and Pita on 
the Invnngn Estate, Rhodesin, 92 ; The 
Great Zimbabwe (>rr.) t 61. 

HnlUtatt, 262. 

Hallucination, Stlatlumu, 143 IT. 

Iluniy, K. T„ Cites ot Nforopole# do 
l'Enfidn, Tuuisio moyeune (rrc.), 
26. 

Hartland, E. S., Totamism of the Bantu, 
107. 

Hartman, C., Archaeological Researches 
in Costa Rica (rcr.). 437. 

Hatsbepsu, Temple of. 66. 

Huwniki, Tlie original Homo of tho 
Maori (»rr.), 97. 

Head, Breadth, Egypt. 86; length, 
Egypt, 86. 

Hearn, G. K., Passing through the Fire 
at Phnlcn, 83. 

Hemp smoking. Ba.Mlmla, 405, 415. 

Hermits, Tibet, 63 (111). 

Hierakonpoli*, Excavations at, 79. 

Hieroglyphics. Honduras, 105 II. 

High Down Drift, Isle of Wight, 334 ; 
Eoliths at. 103. 

Hill Terraces, Inyanga, 102. 

Hindu Pregnancy Observances in the 
Ihmjab, 271. 

Hinton. M. A. C., on Eoliths, 360. 

Hobley, C. W., Further Notes on the El 
Durobo or < Iggiek, 21. 
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Hogg, A. J., on Eoliths, 3G1 ; Tlio 
Patination of Flint Implement*. 3. 

Holdich, Sir T. H., India (rrr.), 15. 

Holland, Pigmentation, 230, 250. 

Hollis, A. G., Masai Ear-ring of Stone, 
12 ; The Masai, their Language and 
Folklore (rcr.), 62. 

Holmes, Rev. J. II., Introductory Notes 
to a study of the Totemisin of the 
Elema Tribes of the Papuan Gulf, 2, 
10 . 

Honduras, The Ancient Monuments of 
Northern, etc., 103 ; Inhabitants, mea¬ 
surements, 106 ft 

Horse, The Origiu and Influence of the 
Thoroughbred (rrr.), 106. 

Hottentots, Uncial affinities of, 107 
1192). 

Household Pottery of Egypt, 26. 

Houses, Ba-Mhala, 407; Bawenda, 209, 
368 ; Stint Ilium, 133 ft 

Howe Hill, York*, Barrow nt, 86. 

Hovres, Prof., 0. B., 22. 

Howitt, A. W., views on Totemisra, 316 

jam 

lluliert and Mums, MM., views on Magic, 

82. 

Hungarian Physiognomy. 95. 

Hunting, Ba-Mhala, 405; Becw.ma. 305. 

Husbandry, Bawcndu, 370. 

Huts, ttr Houses. 


L 

Il«u design, Borneo, 124. 

Ice, I>rag of, effect on eoliths, 357. 
Identification, Anthropometric, 52. 
Implements, tt* Flint Implements, Stone 
Implements. 

India (mr), 15 ; k- «/h> Phnleu, Punjab. 
Indians, Canadian, in 1904, 32. 

Indices. Philippine Skulls. 44 ; Californ¬ 
ian Skulls, 81 (152); tet alto Alveolar, 
Cephalic, Nigrescence. 

Individual Bights, Elema, 2 (5). 
Industries, Ba-Mbala, 406 ; Bawenda, 370. 
Inheritance, Ba-Mbalo, 411. 

Initiation, Bawenda, 372. 


Institutions, Anglo-Saxon (rsr.), 49. 
Instruments, Musical, 107 (191), 406. 

413 fT; Tattling, 53, 72. 286. 
Invocation, 151. 

Inyatiga. Stone Fort and Pits at, 92. 
Ireland, pigmentation, 236. 

Iron Age in England and Continent, 262. 
Iron, Ba-Mhala, 406 ; Early occurrence in 
Egypt, 7, 40. 

Indy, Germanic element in, 99 ; Moun¬ 
taineers, pigmentation, 228. 


J. 

Jnnko, Dr., 95. 

Junschul, Prof., and Thomas, N. W., 
Animal Folklore irom Russia, 11. 

JAt*, 83. 

Joyce, T. A., Steatite Figures from West 
Africa, 57 ; and Torday, E, Notes on 
the Ethnography of the Ba-Mhala, 
398. 

Jubaland, Boni Hunters of. 94. 

Justice, Ba-.MIala, 414; Bawenda, 377. 


K. 

Kuitish, 315 pasxhn ; marriage regula¬ 
tions, 330. 

Katanian tana, Borneo, 13; design, 123. 
Kayuu Tatu, 114 ft. 

Keith, Dr. A, on ancient race* of the 
Thehaid, 55, 58, 65. 

Kemerton Camp, Excavation at, 74. 

Kenn crania, measurements, 83. 

Kendall, Rev. IL G. 0., Eoliths and 
Pseudo-Eolith*, 91: on Eoliths, 360. 
Konuard, A. S., on Eoliths, 355, 361. 
Kent Plateau Eoliths, 310 pastim. 
Kenyahs, 13 ; Tatu, 114 ft 
Kin Totem, development of, 149. 

King, L. W., Records of the reign of 
Tukulti-Ninih 1 (rrr.), 43. 

Kings, burial ceremonies, BawemU, 376. 
Kinship, Australia, 315 passim ; Ba-Mbala, 
410. 

Kitchen Middens, Port Nolloth, 93. 
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Knowlo Pit, 360. 

Koeze, (J. A., Crania Ethnica Phifippiniea 
(nr.), 44. 

Kovuve {cast, 10. 

Kraals, ur Homes. 

Kwiln. Natives of, 75, 


L 

Limb. K., Saints and Savages (ft), 85. 

Lancandouos, religion, 108. 

Land Tenure, Ba-Mbala, 111 : Elenut, 
2(4>. 

Luidaua, Fetishes from, 59. 

landslips, effect on eoliths, 350. 

Long, Andrew, Misgivings of an Anthro- 
jxdugisl, 4; the Primitive ami Ad¬ 
vanced in Tote mis m, 315 ; tlte Religion 
of the Fans, 31; on Totemum, 143 «. 

Language, * t Linguistics, Voc*bwl«Hft>. 

Lanyon Quoit, circle at, 430. 

Iairkhy, J. K., on Eoliths, 355, 339 ; 
Muchine-tnnde Eoliths 92. 

Lelak, Tutu, 1 IK. 

Levirutc, ILwcuda, 373 ; Sllallunui, 133. 

Lewis, A. I,., Prehistoric Kemains in 
Comwall, 427. 

Lhasa and iu Mysteries (n*r.), 63. 

Light, Tropical, Effects of on \Y hite Men 
(nrr.), 69. 

Lilloocts, 126. 

Linguistics. Australia, 74 ; Ba-.Mhala, 

421 ; Bawenda, 267, 334 ; Bocwana, 

295; Congo, 75, 421 : Masai, 62; 
Mavn, 107 ; Sthttlnmlt, 156 ; «*<- also 
Vocabularies. 

Lodges, Circumcision, 251 ff. 

l»g and Rafts, Australia, 69. 

Lomhmdsrry, Marquess of. Memorial u>, 

51. 

Loom Weights, Wellington, 394. 

Loutto, Vocabulary, 75. 

Lundu, Vocabulary, 75. 

Luachan, F. von, Anleitung fur Elhno 
grajihi»che Beobochtuiigen mid Samru- 
lungvii in Afrika und Oeeanicu (rev.), 

25 ; Artificial Deformation in South 
Africa, 107 (191); Hautfarhentafe! 
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(w.), 88; Racial Affinities of the 
Hottentots, 107 (191). 

Lyne, R. N., Zanzibar in contemporary 
times (nrr.). 100 


M. 

Maclvcr, D. Ramlall, 80, 'Flic Manu¬ 
facture of Pottery iu Upper Egypt, 
20; fn also Thomson, A. 

Mi .Master, J. B., History of the Ex¬ 
pedition tuiiler the command of 
Captains Lewis und Clarke (nrr.), 
84. 

Madagascar, Tabou ct Totemisme k 
(rcr.), 36. 

Magalo, 367 ; and his Tribe, 266. 

Magic, 6 ; Australian, 316 ; Ba 

Mlala, 419 ; IVfiuitioii of, 82 ; Elema, 
10(19); Further note on, 82; New 
Guinea, 23; relation of to religion, 82 ; 
Views of M. Muuss, 82. 

Magyars, Physical type of, 95. 

Makalango, 61. 

Malays, Three tyjuis of, 105 ; resemblance 
of, to Andamanese, 105 (186). 

Mantes, Eoliths from wash-mills at, 67, 
80. 91, 92. 102. 103. 

Maori, ilawaiki, the original home of 
the (frr.), 97. 

Marcotnans, pigmentation, 229. 

Markets. Ba-Mlwlu, 408. 

Marriage ceremonies, Bu-MUdu, 410; 
Bawenda, 270, 373 ; Bccwana, 307 ; 
StlutlmnH, 131 ; Wal>oiii, 94. 

Marriage, Group-, 4 (9). 

Marriage regulations, Australia, 315 
{st ain ; Elema. 2 (4) ; Ktlatlumii, 133. 

Martin, K., Die Inhuidfltiimme der Malay- 
ischen Halhinscl (nr,), 105. 

Masai Ear-ring of Stone, 12; The, their 
language and folklore (re r.). 62. 
Matriarchy. 2 (5), 141 ff. 

.Mauss. M„ views on Magic. 82. 

Mavcnda, set Bawenda. 

Mnwali, ceremony connected with, 267. 
Mara Indians, Honduras, Approximation 
to Mongolian type, 107 ; Cranial 
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measurements, 107 ; Ijuigtiagc, 107 ; 
Physical characteristics, 106 IT. 

.Medicine, Ba-Mludn, 420. 

Mekco district. New Guinea, Sknll pre- 
jwircd for purposes of Sorcery from, 27. 

MeiKui-tol, menhir, 4,12. 

Mcndilnnd, Steatite carvings from, 57. 

Mennell, F. I\, 40. 

Menst mitt ion, first after marriage, 
Punjab 271. 

Messages, Ba-Mhnln, 413. 

Metal, absence of object*. Honduras 105. 
Metallurgy, Ha Mlutla, 106. 

Meyer, A. It., Filipino-AIImm III (or.), 

47. 

Miscarriage, charms against, 270. 

Moiety names, .123. 

Monoliths, near stone-lined pits, 100. 

Montelius, 0., on Iron in Egypt, 7. 40. 

Months, names of, I'avili, 50; Beewnno, 
.182; of pregnancy olwerranres, 271 ff, 
271* ff. 

Moon, pregnancy oWrvances at New, 
273. 

Morality, Ri-MImla, 410, 415; Bnweudn, 
269; Klema, 2 (6). 

Moravia, pigmentation, 226 ff. 

Mortimer, J. R., Forty Years' Researches 
in British and Saxon Burial motuuls of 
East Yorkshire (rrr.), 86. 

Mortuary Customs, *" Burial Customs. 

Mounds, Costa Rica. 436 ff; of East 
Yorks, 86; Honduras, 104. 

Mourning, Ba-.Mhaln, 417, 

Muhammadan pregnancy otwwrvunees in 
the Punjab 279. 

Mullen, B. U., Fetishes from Bandana. 
8.W. Africa, 59. 

Munro, R., Archaeology and False 
Antiquities (rer.), 98. 

Murder, Ha-Mhaln, 409. 415. 

Muri, Camiihalinu, Ba-Mbala, 409. 

Mtuic, Ha-Mlutla, 413. 

Musical Instmmcnta, Ba-.Mhala, 406, 
113 ff. of South Africa, 107 (191). 

Myers, C. S., CoutrilKitions to Egyptian 
Anthropometry : II. Comparative 
anthropometry of the most ancient 
and modem inhabitants, 80. 


Myros, J. L., Tlie Evil Eve ami the 
Camera, 6. 

Myths, Reincarnation. 328; Stlatlumit, 
177 ff. 

N. 

Nngtutlism, 142. 

Names, Boewana, .102; Stlatlumn. 117. 

Nnqiuln Cranio, 55. 65. 81, 83. 

Narcotic*, Ba-.Ml.iala, 403 ff. 

Nasal Height, Egypt. 55 (94), 88. 

Nasal Process, Projection of, Egypt, 

55 (93). 

Nasal Width. Egypt. 55 (94). 

Natal, Bushumu’s cave in, 5. 

Necklace of Dias* Beads from West 
Africa, 1. 

Negritos, Types of. 44. 

Negro, A few fact* concerning the 
American, 107 (191). 

Negroid inhabitants of Ancient Egypt, 
55, 58, 65. 

Nescience belief, Australia, 331. 

New Guiuoa, Cook-Daniels’ Expedition, 
progress of, 29; Krythriam in, 22.1; 
Painting on Bark (sago frond), 89 ; 
Skull prepared for purpose* of sorcery, 
27; Tutuing at IIulu, 53; Totemism 
of the Elcrna triluss, 2. 10. 

New Hebrides, 85 ; Forgeries, 41. 

New Year purification ceremony, B»s- 
w ana, 311. 

Nieuwcnhuia, Dr. A. IV., 13, 113, 114. 

Nigrescence, Index of, 224. 

Nine Maidens, circles, 429, 433. 

Nomenclature, need for a system of 
Anthropological, 18. 

Nomonology, Stlatlumli, 147. 

Number, Stlatlumn, 160. 

Numerals, Ba-Mhala, 412; Stlatlumli, 
160. 

O. 

Oaths. Ba-MImla, 415; Bccwntui, 310. 

Oberroaicr. H.. 91, 92; I* it certain that 
Eoliths arc liutdc hy Maul 102. 
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Offerings, during pregnancy, 272 ; Votive, 
46, 66(122). 

Oggiek, Notes on the El Dorolio or. 21. 

Oil, Extraction of, Stlntlumll, 135. 

Oldham, C. F., The Sun and the Serpent 
(rr,-.), 56. 

Ordeal, Ha-Mitalu, 415 IT; Bnwonda, 377 ; 
Fetishes in, 59. 

(Irdinuls, Stlntlumll. 167. 

Organisation, trilwl, Australia, 332. 

Ornnment, lkt-MI>aln. 402, 409 ; Funerary, 
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Rica, t41; Egypt, 20, 27; Honduras, 
105. 

Outriggers, Australian Canoes, 67, 73. 

P. 

Pacific, frr Oceania. 

Painted wares of Egypt, 25 If 

Painting, lia-MItala, 402, 40C; on hark 
(sago frond) from New Guinea, 89. 

Paheolithic, Implements from the Thcbaid, 
19, 42; Man in Egypt, 19. 

1'til(eoliths, association of, with Eoliths, 

91, 103. 
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of, 2, 10; <ii.v( New Guinea. 

Parsons, F. O., and Box, C. R., The 
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Age, 30. 

Partridge, C., Cross River Natives (rcr.), 
23. 

Passing through the Fire at Phulun, 83. 

Patagonians, tutu, 90 (162). 

Patiuatiou of Flint Implement*, 3. 

Patriarchy, 141 If. 


Peaks in freipteney curves, 65. 

Pearson, K., Note on Dr. Keith’s review 
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Races of the The Laid," 65. 

Petrie, W. M. F., M0; Note on Semitic 
Worship in Siuni, 104; The Sinai 
Expedition, 1904-5, 64. 

Pltaleti, Passing through the Fire at, 83. 

Philippines. 47: Craniologv, 44 ; Album 
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Philosophy of the Bavili, Notes on the, 
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Phonology, Stlatlumil, 15M. 
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Egyptian Skulls, 38. 
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Variability. 

Physical Deterioration, Memorial on, 5L 
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Pig, introduction of, into the Pacific, 34. 
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53. 72. 287. 

Pigmentation, Europe, 219 IT. 

Pillars, if* Bethels. 

Pipes, Ba-Mbala, 405. 
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Rhodesia, 92 

Plant Totems, Becwnua, 310. 
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Polygamy, Ba-MUIa, 410; Bawenda, 
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Prayer, Bawenda.270,380; Elcma, 10(19). 
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Prerogative of chiefs, Bee warm, 308. 311. 
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Totemic, Eleum, 10(18) 

Primitive and advanced in Totcmism, 315. 
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Pionowu, Stlatlumli, 162. 

Property, Ba-.MhuIa, 411. 
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64, 68. 

Proverbs, Bawemla, 383. 

Prussia, pigmentation, 238. 

Puberty customs, Stlatlumli. 136. 
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Piuians, 13; tain, 114. 

Punishments, Ruwerida, 377. 

Punjab, Pregnancy observances, 271, 279. 
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band, 312 ff; neglect of, Stlatlumli. 
145; Ox in, 305; Sthitlunill, 136; of 
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building of, 40 ; Honduras, 104. 
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Qa Qals, Stlatlumli God, HO. 
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16. 
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Salt, Ba-Mhala, 403. 
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near, 81. 

Sarabit cl-Khadm, Temple at, 54, 64. 
Scandinavia, pigmentation, 233. 
Scarification, Ba-MUtla, 402. 
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Semitic worship in, 64, 73, 104. 
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Slavery, Ba-Mbala, 410 ff. 
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Snuff, Ba-Mhala, 405. 
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Statistical Methods (rcr.), 48. 

Star names, 148. 
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Stimulant*, Ba.Mb.da, 403. 
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on the Ethnology of, 1-6. 

Stolpc. H.. 30. 
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Subterranean dwellings. Stlatlumll, 134. 
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Sweat House, Stlatlumll, 139, 197. 

Switzerland, pigmentation, 232, 24 s . 
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Tabu, Food, Stlullunill, 136, 138; Mada¬ 
gascar, 36 ; Marriage, Stlatlumll. 133 ; 
meaning of, 36 (63); at menstruation, 
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Taxation. Bawemla, 376. 
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Temple*, 1 H.*ir el-Bahari. 66 ; Honduras, 
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TemjRtral ideas, Bavili, SO. 
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Tertiary Man, no evidence of from 
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Transference; Crystal Hazing (rrr.), 
96 , «’*■ Jaiisclml. Prof. 
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Tierru del Fnego. Taiu. 90. 

Tilt!*, perforated, Wellington, 3$(. 
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StlatluniH, 165. 
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u*c of, Ba-.MIxtla, 404. 
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Tondo, Bawenda, 372. 

Torday, E.. Notes on the Natives of the 
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Joyce, T. A., Note* on the Ethnography 
of the Ba-Mlwla, 398. 
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Australian outriggers in, 72. 

Totems Bakaa. 299; Bapcdi, 299 
Bnkgalagiuli, 299 ; BulluruUbe, 299 
Bawenda, 372; Botnukgani, 301 
method of acquiring, Sllalhuult, 143 


name applied to chief, Botswana, 301 ; 
original iilea of Becwana, 298 ; words 
used to express idea, Bocwana, 296 ; 
personal, 143; Plant# and cereal, 
Becwana. 311; Post*, StlatluniH, 154 ; 
transmission of, 147. 

Totemism, 4 ; American view of, 141; 
Bantu, 107 ; Becwana, 295 ; Decadence 
of, Becwana, 300; Eleuui Tribes 
Papuan (ittlf. 2. 10 ; Group, outcome 
of personal, 112; Madagascar, 36; 
Origin of, 4 ; Primitive and mlvunced 
in, 315; religious aspect of, 141; 
SlUllunil!, 141; views of Dr. Dnrkheiui, 
4 (8); of 1 >r. Frazer, 4 (h) ; of Dr. 
ilnwitt, 316 ; of Prof. Spencer, 315 ; 
and Mr. Oilkin, 143 it. 
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Towns, ceremonies at founding of, 
Becwami, 303. 

Trade, Ba-Mbala, 407. 

Transformation, IE 204. 
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canoe*, 59, 66. 

Tregasenl, circles at, 431. 

Trencrom, Hill Fort, 434. 

Trilatl obligations, Elema, 2 (6; ; 

organisation, Elema, 2 

Tukulti-Nmib L, Records of the Reign 
of (rrr.), 43. 

Tumuli, Africa, 57 ; Britain, 256 If. 

Tunis, tutu, 72. 

Turquoise mines, Sinai, 64. 

Twins, killing of, Bawenda, 371. 

Tylor, E. B., Obituary of Prof. A. 
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Ugtuida and it* Peoples (»vr.), 33. 
CUthaana, 317. 

Ulu Avars, 13 

Uncle, maternal, Ba-Mbala, 110. 
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Verbs, StUtlumH, 168. 
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75, 421; Bawenda, 385; Bayanzi, 
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Waboni, 94. 
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(rre.), 63. 
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War, Ba-Mbala, 416; Becwnna. ‘504. 
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foundering of drifts, 337. 

Water-abrasion, effect on Eoliths, 346. 

Weapons Ba-Ml>ala, 405, 416. 

Week, Ba-Mhola, 413; Bawenda, days of, 
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Lodge* in the Zompamdierg District. 
251. 

Whistles, Ha-Mhaln, 406. 

White. Fntnklin. Notes on the Great 
Zimlnhwe Elliptical Ruin, 39. 

Widows, position of, Bo-Mbalu, 411. 

Widows, purification of, on remarriage, 
307. 

Willoughby, Rev. W. C„ Notes on the 
Totemism of the Beewona, 295. 


Wiltshire, finds of amber and glaM, 261 ; 
Knnwle Pit, 360. 

Wind Myth, 204. 

Windle. B. C. A.. An excavation at 
Kemerton Camp, Brodon Hill, 74. 

Witchcraft, Bawenda. 381. 

Witchdoctors, Ba-Mhaln, 419; Bawemlu, 
371, 375 ; classes of, 379. 

Woodford, C. M., Further Note on 
Funerary Ornament* from the Solomon 
Islands, 20. 

Woodruff, C. F,., The Effects of Tropical 
Light on White Men (r<r). 69. 

Woltmann, L., Die Gcrmaneu tuid die 
Renaissance in Iulien (rcr.), 99 

Y. 

Year, I>ivisions of, Bavili. 50; Ba-Mliola, 
413. 

Yorkshire. Burial Mound* of East (or.), 
86 


Z. 

Zanzibar in contemporary time** (o-r.), 

100 . 

Zennon Quoit, dolmen, 433. 

Zimbabwe, Great, Measi>. Bent nud 
Swan's views, 44 ff, chevron pattern, 
12; conical towers, 44; cubic theory 
of measurement discredited. 45; En¬ 
trances, 43; The Great (or.), 61 
Material from, used to build Bawrnda 
capital, 366; Measurements, 40 ff. 46 ; 
Notes on the Elliptical Ruin, 39; Style 
of building, II. " 

Znoinoqrhic decoration, Honduras pottery, 
105. 

Zoutpantbcrg, Circumcision Lodge*, 251. 
Zulu*, Circumcision prohibited among, 
251 ; comparison of, with Bawenda, 
268 ff; Su|)cr*titiari*, 270. 

Zttwen names, St In tin mil, 151. 
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